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TO  SIR  JOHN  FREDERICK  WILLIAM  HERSCHEL, 

K.G.H. 


Mr  DEAR  HlRSCBEL, 

It  is  with  no  common  pleasure  that  I  take  up  my  pen  to  ded- 
icate these  volnmes  to  you.  They  are  the  result  of  trains  of  thought 
which  have  often  been  the  subject  of  our  conversation,  and  of  which 
the  origin  goes  back  to  the  period  of  our  early  companionship  at  the 
University.  And  if  I  had  ever  wavered  in  my  purpose  of  combining 
such  reflections  and  researches  into  a  whole,  I  should  have  derived  a 
renewed  impulse  and  increased  animation  from  your  delightful  Dis- 
course on  a  kindred  subject.  For  I  could  not  have  read  it  without 
finding  this  portion  of  philosophy  invested  with  a  fresh  charm ;  and 
though  I  might  be  well  aware  that  I  could  not  aspire  to  that  large 
share  of  popularity  which  your  work  so  justly  gained,  I  should  still 
have  reflected,  that  something  was  due  to  the  subject  itself,  and  should 
have  hoped  that  my  own  aim  was  so  far  similar  to  yours,  that  the 
present  work  might  have  a  chance  of  exciting  an  interest  in  some  of 
your  readers.  That  it  will  interest  you,  I  do  not  at  all  hesitate  to  be- 
lieve. 

If  you  were  now  in  England  I  should  stop  here :  but  when  a  friend 
is  removed  for  years  to  a  far  distant  land,  we  seem  to  acquire  a  right 
to  speak  openly  of  his  good  qualities.  I  cannot,  therefore,  prevail 
upon  myself  to  lay  down  my  pen  without  alluding  to  the  affectionate 
admiration  of  your  moral  and  social,  as  well  as  intellectual  excellencies, 
which  springs  up  in  the  hearts  of  your  friends,  whenever  you  are 
thought  of.  They  are  much  delighted  to  look  upon  the  halo  of  de- 
served fiune  which  plays  round  your  head  ;  but  still  more,  to  recollect, 
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as  one  of  them  said,  that  your  head  is  far  from  being  tlio  best  part 
about  you. 

May  your  sojourn  in  the  southern  hemisphere  be  as  happy  and  suc- 
cessful as  its  object  is  noble  and  worthy  of  you  ;  and  may  your  return 
home  be  speedy  and  prosperous,  as  soon  as  your  purpose  is  attained. 
Ever,  my  dear  Ilerschel,  yours, 

W.  Whewell. 
March  22,  1887. 

P.  S.  So  I  wrote  nearly  ten  years  ago,  when  you  were  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  employed  in  your  great  task  of  making  a  complete 
standard  survey  of  the  nebulie  and  double  stars  visible  to  man.  Now 
that  you  are,  as  I  trust,  in  a  few  weeks  about  to  put  the  crowning 
stone  upon  your  edifice  by  the  publication  of  your  ^  Observations  in 
the  Southern  Hemisphere,"  I  cannot  refrain  from  congratulating  you 
upon  having  had  your  life  ennobled  by  the  conception  and  happy  exe- 
cution of  so  great  a  design,  and  once  more  offering  you  my  wishes 
that  you  may  long  enjoy  the  glory  you  have  so  well  won. 

W.  W. 

Tbinity  Colleob«  Nov.  22, 1846. 


PREFACE 

TO    THE    THIRD    EDITION. 


TN  the  Prefaces  to  the  previous  Editions  of  this  work,  sev- 
eral remarks  were  made  wliich  it  is  not  necessary  now  to 
repeat  to  the  same  extent.  That  a  History  of  the  Sciences, 
executed  as  this  is,  lias  some  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  Public, 
is  sufficiently  proved  by  tlie  circulation  which  it  has  ob- 
tained. I  am  still  able  to  say  that  I  have  seen  no  objection 
urged  against  the  plan  of  the  work,  and  scarcely  any  against 
the  details.  The  attempt  to  throw  the  history  of  each  sci- 
ence into  Epochs  at  which  some  great  and  cardinal  discovery 
was  made,  and  to  arrange  the  subordinate  events  of  each 
history  as  belonging  to  the  Preludes  and  the  Sequels  of 
such  Epochs,  appears  to  be  assented  to,  as  conveniently  and 
fairly  exhibiting  the  progress  of  scientific  truth.  Such  a 
view  being  assumed,  as  it  was  a  constant  light  and  guide  to 
the  writer  in  his  task,  so  will  it  also,  I  think,  make  the  view 
of  the  reader  far  more  clear  and  comprehensive  than  it  could 
otherwise  be.  With  regard  to  the  manner  in  wliich  this 
plan  has  been  carried  into  effect  with  reference  to  particular 
writers  and  their  researches,  as  I  have  said,  I  have  seen 
scarcely  any  objection  made.  I  was  aware,  as  I  stated  at 
the  outset,  of  the  difficulty  and  delicacy  of  the  office  which  I 
had  imdertaken;  but  I  had  various  considerations  to  en- 
ecjurage  me  to  go  through  it ;  and  I  had  a  trust,  which  1 
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have  aA  yet  seen  nothing  to  disturb,  that  I  should  be  able  to 
speak  impartially  of  the  great  scientific  men  of  all  ages,  even 
of  our  own. 

I  have  already  said,  in  the  Introduction,  that  the  work 
aimed  at  being,  not  merely  a  narration  of  the  facts  in  the 
history  of  Science,  but  a  basis  for  the  Philosophy  of  Science. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  our  study  of  the  modes  of  discovering 
truth  ought  to  be  based  upon  a  survey  of  the  truths  which 
have  been  discovered.  This  maxim,  so  stated,  seems  suffi- 
ciently self-evident ;  yet  it  has,  even  up  to  the  present  time, 
been  very  rarely  acted  on.  Those  who  discourse  concerning 
the  nature  of  Tnith  and  the  mode  of  its  discovery,  still,  com- 
monly, make  for  themselves  examples  of  truths,  which  for 
the  most  part  are  utterly  frivolous  and  unsubstantial  (as  in 
most  Treatises  on  Logic) ;  or  else  they  dig  up,  over  and  over, 
the  narrow  and  special  field  of  mathematical  truth,  which 
certainly  cannot,  of  itself,  exemplify  the  general  mode  by 
which  man  has  attained  to  the  vast  body  of  certain  truth 
which  he  now  possesses. 

Yet  it  must  not  be  denied  that  the  Ideas  which  form  the 
basis  of  Mathematical  Truth  are  concerned  in  the  formation 
of  Scientific  Truth  in  general ;  and  discussions  concerning 
these  Ideas  are  by  no  means  necessarily  barren  of  advantage. 
But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  besides  these  Ideas,  there 
are  also  others,  which  no  less  lie  at  the  root  of  Scientific 
Truth;  and  concerning  which  there  have  been,  at  various 
periods,  discussions  which  have  had  an  important  bearing  on 
the  progress  of  Scientific  Truth ; — such  as  discussions  con- 
cerning the  nature  and  necessary  attributes  of  Matter,  of 
Force,  of  Atoms,  of  Mediums,  of  Kinds,  of  Organization. 
The  controversies  which  have  taken  place  concerning  these 
have  an  important  place  in  the  history  of  Natural  Science  in 
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its  most  extended  sense.  Yet  it  appeared  convenient  to  car- 
ry on  the  history  of  Science,  so  far  as  it  depends  on  Observa- 
tion, in  a  line  separate  from  these  discussions  concerning 
Ideas.  The  account  of  these  discussions  and  the  consequent 
controversies,  therefore,  though  it  be  thoroughly  historical, 
and,  as  appears  to  me,  a  very  curious  and  interesting  history, 
is  reserved  for  the  other  work,  the  Philosophy  of  the  Induo- 
tive  Sciences,  Such  a  history  has,  in  truth,  its  natural  place 
in  the  Philosophy  of  Science ;  for  the  Philosophy  of  Science 
at  the  present  day  must  contain  the  result  and  summing  up 
of  all  the  truth  which  has  been  disentangled  from  error  and 
confusion  during  these  past  controversies. 

I  have  made  a  few  Additions  to  the  present  Edition; 
partly,  with  a  view  of  bringing  up  the  history,  at  least  of 
some  of  the  Sciences,  to  the  present  time, — so  far  as  those 
larger  features  of  the  History  of  Science  are  concerned,  with 
which  alone  I  have  here  to  deal, — and  partly  also,  especially 
in  the  First  Volume,  in  order  to  rectify  and  enlarge  some  of 
the  earlier  portions  of  the  history.  Several  works  which 
have  recently  appeared  suggested  reconsideration  of  various 
l)oints ;  and  I  hoped  that  my  readers  might  be  interested  in 
the  reflections  so  suggested. 

I  will  add  a  few  sentences  from  the  Preface  to  the  First 
Edition. 

"  As  will  easily  be  supposed,  I  have  borrowed  largely 
from  other  writers,  both  of  the  histories  of  special  sciences 
and  of  philosophy  in  general.^     I  have  done  this  without 


>  Among  these,  I  nmy  mention  as  works  to  which  I  have  peonliar  obligations, 
Tennemann's  Oesohichte  der  Philosophie ;  Dcgerando's  Histoire  Compart  des  Sys- 
temes  de  Philoeophie;  Montacla's  Histoire  dos  Mathdmatiqucs,  with  Delalande's 
continnation  of  it ;  Delambre^s  Astronomie  Anoienne,  Astronomic  du  Moyen  Age, 
Astronomie  Moderne,  and  Astronomie  du  Dix-huitidme  Siecle;  Bailly^s  Histoire 
d^ Astronomie  Anoienne,  and  Histoire  d* Astronomie  Moderne;  Voiron's  Histoire 
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scruple,  since  tlie  novelty  of  my  work  was  intended  to  con- 
sist, not  in  its  suj)eriority  as  a  collection  of  lacts,  but  in  the 
j)oint  of  view  in  wliicli  the  facts  were  placed.  I  have,  how- 
ever, in  all  cases,  given  references  to  my  authorities,  and 
there  are  very  tew  instances  in  which  I  have  not  verified  the 
references  <if  previous  historians,  and  studied  the  original  au- 
thoi*s.  Acc<»rding  to  the  plan  which  I  have  pursued,  the  his- 
tory of  each  science  forms  a  whole  in  itself,  divided  into  dis- 
tinct hut  connected  membei*s,  by  \liG£poc/is  of  its  successive 
advances.  If  1  have  satisfied  the  competent  judges  in  each 
science  by  my  selection  of  such  epochs,  the  scheme  of  the 
work  must  be  of  permanent  value,  however  imperfect  may 
be  the  execution  of  any  of  its  portions. 

''With  all  these  gromids  of  hope,  it  is  still  impossible  not 
to  see  that  such  an  undertaking  is,  in  no  small  degree,  ardu- 
ous, and  its  event  obscure.  But  all  who  venture  upon  such 
tasks  must  gather  trust  and  encouragement  from  reflections 
like  those  by  which  their  great  forerunner  prepared  himself 
for  his  endeavors ; — by  recollectnig  that  they  are  aiming  t(» 
advance  the  best  interests  and  privileges  of  man ;  and  that 
they  may  expect  all  the  best  and  wisest  of  men  to  join  them 
in  their  aspirations  and  to  aid  them  in  their  labors. 

^'  '  Conceniing  ourselves  we  speak  not ;  but  as  touching 
tlic  matter  which  we  have  in  hand,  this  we  ask ; — that  men 
deem  it  not  to  be  the  setting  up  of  an  Opinion,  but  tlie  per- 
forming of  a  Work ;  and  that  they  receive  this  as  a  certain- 
ty— ^that  wo  are  not  laying  the  foundations  of  any  sect  or 
doctrine,  but  of  the  profit  and  dignity  of  mankind : — Fur- 


d^Astronomio  (published  as  a  continuation  of  Baiily),  Fischcr'A  Gc«chiclito  dcr 
PhyHik,  Gmclin^rt  Gescliichto  der  Chcinie,  Thomson's  Historj'  of  Cliemistry,  Spren- 
gel's  IU.'*tory  of  Medicine,  lii*  History  of  Botany,  and  in  all  branches  of  Natural 
History  and  Physiology,  Cuvier'a  works ;  in  their  historical,  na  in  all  other  portion>, 
most  admirable  and  inatnictivo. 
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thermoro,  that  being  well  disposed  to  wliat  shall  advantage 
themselves,  and  putting  off  factions  and  prejudices,  they  take 
common  counsel  with  us,  to  the  end  that  being  by  these  our 
aids  and  appliances  freed  and  defended  from  wanderings  and 
impediments,  they  may  lend  their  hands  also  to  the  labors 
which  remain  to  be  performed : — And  yet,  further,  that  they 
be  of  good  hope ;  neither  feign  and  imagine  to  themselves 
this  our  Keform  as  something  of  infinite  dimension  and  be- 
yond the  grasp  of  mortal  man,  when,  in  truth,  it  is,  of  infinite 
error,  the  end  and  true  limit ;  and  is  by  no  means  unmindful 
of  the  condition  of  mortalit}'  and  humanity,  not  confiding 
that  such  a  thing  can  be  carried  to  its  perfect  close  in  the 
space  of  one  single  day,  but  assigning  it  as  a  task  to  a  suc- 
cession of  generations.' — ^Bacon — Instauratio  Magna,  Prcpf, 
ad  fin. 

"  '  K  there  be  any  man  who  has  it  at  heart,  not  merely  to 
take  his  stand  on  what  has  already  been  discovered,  but  to 
profit  by  that,  and  to  go  on  to  something  beyond ; — not  to 
conquer  an  adversary  by  disputing,  but  to  conquer  nature 
by  working; — ^not  to  opine  probably  and  prettily,  but  to 
know  certainly  and  demonstrably ; — let  such,  as  being  true 
sons  of  nature  (if  they  will  consent  to  do  so),  join  themselves 
to  us ;  so  that,  leaving  the  porch  of  nature  which  endless 
multitudes  have  so  long  trod,  we  may  at  last  open  a  way  to 
the  inner  courts.  And  that  wo  may  mark  the  two  ways, 
that  old  one,  and  our  new  one,  by  familiar  names,  we  have 
been  wont  to  call  the  one  the  Anthipation  of  the  Mind^  the 
other,  the  Interpretation  of  Nature^ — Inst.  Mag.  Prcef  ad 
PaH.  ii. 
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Des  Hayes,  6.  519. 
Desmarest,  b.  512,  616. 
Dezippus,  a.  208. 
Digges,  a.  331. 
Dillcnius,  b.  402. 
Diogenes  Lagrtius,  a.  187. 
Dioscorides,  6.  364,  367. 
DoUond,  a.476;  6.67. 
Dominls,  Antonio  de,  6.  59. 
Dubois,  6.  445. 
Dufay,  6.  194,  &c.,  201. 
Du  Four,  6.  79. 
Dufr^noy,  6.  527,  532. 
Dulong,  6. 150, 187. 
Duns  Scotus,  a.  233,  237. 
Dunthome,  a.  436. 
Dupnis,  a.  125. 
Durret,  a.  288. 
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Dutens,  a.  82. 
DuTemaj,  b.  476. 

Ebn  lounifl,  a.  177. 

Encke,  a.  451,  467,  488. 

Emtoflthenes,  a.  168. 

Ericsen,  b,  167. 

Eriftratiui,  b.  468. 

Etienne,  b,  446. 

Evelyn,  a.  422. 

EncUd,  a.  100, 101, 181, 182. 

EudoxnB,  a.  140,  148. 

Euler,  a.  868,  867,  870,  877,  880,  487 ; 

6.  82,  40. 
EuBebioB,  a.  196. 
EuBtooUoB,  b.  446,  468. 
Enstratiu,  a.  207. 

FbbricluB,  a.  207. 

FabridTiB  of  Acquapendente,  b,  466. 

Fabridiu,  David,  a.  800. 

FallopioB,  &.  446. 

Faraday,  Dr.,  b,  246,  264,  291,  292, 

296,  802. 
Fermat,  a.  84]„868. 
Bltton,  Dr.,  6.  624. 
Flacooit,  (.  879. 
Flamsteed,  a.  804,  409,  410,  419,  427, 

486. 
Fleischer,  6.  67. 
Fontaine,  a.  872. 
Fontenelle,  a.  489 ;  (.  266,  600. 
Forbes,  Prof.  James,  b,  166. 
Forster,  Bev.  Charles,  a.  248. 
Fourcroy,  b.  278,  281. 
Fourier,  6. 141, 147,  162, 180. 
Fowler,  (.  242. 
Fracastoro,  b,  607. 
Francis  I.  (king  of  France),  a.  287. 
Franklin,  (.  196, 197,  202. 
Frannhofer,  a.  472, 476 ;  &.  68,  98. 128. 
Frederic  II.,  Emperor,  a,  286. 
Fresnel,  6. 72, 92, 96, 102, 114, 116, 179. 
Fries,  6.  418. 
Froniinns,  a.  260. 
Fnchs,  b,  884,  869. 
Fnchsel,  b,  618. 

GsBrtner,  b.  404. 


Galen,  b.  440,  448,  444,  446,  462,  464. 
Qalileo,  a.  276,  819,  822, 824,  &c.,  886, 

842,846. 
Gall,  b.  468,  466. 
Galvani,  b.  288,  240. 
Gambart,  a.  461 . 
Gascoigne,  a.  470. 

Gassendi,  a.  288,  841,  890,  892 ;  6.  83. 
Gauss,  a.  872,  448. 

Gay-Lussac,  b.  168, 169, 179,  288,  290. 
Geber,  a.  178,  224. 
Gellibrand,  b.  219. 
Geminus,  a,  118, 148,  166. 
GenereUi,  Cirillo,  b,  687, 
Geoffix>y  (botanist),  b,  469. 
GeofiEroy  (chemist),  b.  266. 
Geoffix>y  Saint-Hilaire,  b.  477, 480, 488. 
Geoige  Fku^ymerus,  a.  207. 
Gerbert,  a.  198. 
Germain,  Mile.  Sophie,  b.  48. 
Germanicus,  a.  168. 
Gessner,  b.  816,  872,  608. 
Ghini,  b,  876. 
Gibbon,  a.  242. 
GUbert,  a.  274,  894 ;  b.  192,  217,  219, 

224. 
Giordano  Bruno,  a.  272,  278. 
Girard,  a.  860. 
Girtanner,  b.  169. 
Giseke,  6.  898. 
GUsson,  b.  466. 
Gmelin,  b,  848. 
Godefroy  of  St.  Victor,  a.  281. 
Goldfuss,  6.  619. 
G6ppert,  6.  678. 
G6the,  5.  63,  469,  478. 
Gough,  b.  171. 
Graham,  a.  471 ;  b.  219. 
Grammatici,  &.  486. 
Grazia,  Yincenrio  di,  a.  846. 
Greenough,  b.  627. 
Gregory,  David,  a.  426,  486. 
Gregory  VII.,  Pope,  a.  227. 
Gregory  IX.,  Pope,  a.  287. 
Gren,  fc.  174. 
Grew,  6.  467,  476. 
Grey,  b.  194. 
Grignon,  6.  819. 
Grimaldi.  a.  841 ;  b.  60,  79. 
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Grotihius,  h.  804. 

Gneiicke,  Otto,  b.  88^  198. 

Gnettard,  h.  510. 

Guliehnini,  h.  817. 

Gnjton  de  Morvean,  6.  278,  281. 

HiMshette,  0.  850. 

Hadley,  a.  47i. 

Hfddinger,  h.  880. 

Halioon,  a.  150. 

HaUer,  h.  401,  466. 

HaUey,  a.  854, 855, 896, 898, 421, 426, 

485,  448,  450,  454,  480;  b.  226. 
Halj,  a.  222. 
HamUton,  Sir  W.  (mathem.),  (.  124, 

180. 
Hampden,  Dr.,  a.  228. 
Haiuen,  a,  872,  874. 
Hansteen,  b.  219. 
Harding,  a.  448. 
HaniB,  Mr.  Snow,  6.  209. 
Haniflon,  a,  478. 
Hartaoecker,  a.  474. 
Hanrey,  &.  446,  449,  466. 
Hanflnmnn,  b.  829. 
Hafiy,  b.  820,  &c.,  825,  842. 
Hawkeabee,  b.  198, 195. 
Hegel,  a.  415. 
Helnumt,  b,  262. 
Henckel,  6.  818. 
Henalow,  ProfesBor,  6.  474. 
HeiaclituB,  a.  56. 
Herman,  Fanl,  &.  879. 
Hermann,  Contractus,  a.  198. 
Hermann,  James,  a.  859,  862,  868 ;  b, 

886,887. 
Hermolans  Barbaras,  a.  75. 
Hemandes,  6.  879. 
Herodotus,  a.  57 ;  b.  861,  506. 
Heropbihis,  6. 441. 
Herrenscbneider,  b.  145. 
Herschel,  Sir  Jobn,  a.  467 ;  b.  67,  81, 

254,  888,  555,  559. 
Herscbel,  Sir  William,  a.  446 ;  &.  80. 
Herelios,  a.  450,  471,  480. 
Higgins,  b.  2»7, 
mi,  6.  819,  408. 
Hipparcbns,  a.  144. 
ffiDDaaos.  a.  107. 


Hippocmtes,  b.  488. 

Hoff,  K.  E.  A.  Ton,  b.  545,  550. 

Hofihuum,  b.  527. 

Home,  b,  518. 

Homer,  &.  488. 

Hooke,  a.  824,  858, 854, 887, 895, 896, 

401,  406 ;  6.  29,  41,  62,  77,  79,  85. 
Hopkins,  Mr.  W.,  b.  40,  557. 
Horrox,  a.  276,  808,  895. 
Hoskins,  a.  855. 
Howard,  Mr.  Luke,  6. 179. 
Hudson,  b,  408. 
Hugo  of  St.  Victor,  a.  281 . 
Humboldt,  Alexander  yon,  (.  219, 528, 

588,549. 
Humboldt,  Wilbelm  von,  6.  240. 
Hunter,  Jobn,  (.  476. 
Hutton  (fossilist),  b.  519. 
Hutton  (geologist),  a.  456;  6.  515, 

584. 
Huygbens,  a,  887,  848,  858,  857,  877, 

887,  412 ;  6.  88,  62,  70,  86,  87. 
Hjgmus,  a,  168. 

lamblicbus,  a.  214. 
Ideler,  a.  118. 
iTory,  a.  872. 

Jacob  of  Edessa,  a.  209. 

Jameson,  Professor,  b,  888,  514. 

Job,  a.  124. 

Jobn  of  Damascus,  a.  206. 

Jobn  Pbiloponus,  a,  206. 

Jobn  of  Salisbury,  a,  282,  284. 

Jobn  Soot  Erigena,  a.  229. 

Jordanus  Kemorarius,  a.  814,  881. 

Joseph,  a.  226. 

Julian,  a.  215. 

Jung,  Joacbim,  b.  884. 

Jussieu,  Adrien  de,  6.  407. 

Jussieu,  Antoine  Laurent  de,  b,  406. 

Jussieu,  Bernard  de,  b,  406. 

Effimpfer,  (.  879. 
Kant,  (.  490. 
Kaswiri,  b.  588. 
Keckerman,  a.  285. 
Keill,a.867,426;  5.264. 
Kelland,  Mr.  Pbilip,  (.  m. 
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Kempelen,  b,  47. 

Kepler,  a.  268,  271, 290, 868, 888,  fto., 

416,462;  ».  66,  66. 
Kircher,  a.  218. 
Kirwan,  6.  274,  278. 
Kli^kraih,  6.  279. 
Klingenstiema,  a.  476 ;  6.  67. 
Knant,  Christopher,  b,  886. 
Knant,  Christian,  b.  886. 
K6iiig,  &.  619. 
Krafft,  6. 142,  226. 
Kratienstein,  b.  166. 
Eriege,  &.  880. 

Lacaille,  a.  442,  464. 

Lactantiiu,  a.  196. 

Lagrange,  a.  867,  869,  876,  881,  444; 

b,  86,  87,  89. 
Lam^,  b.  129. 
La  Hire,  a.  489,  468. 
Lalande,  a.  440,  447. 
Lamaick,  6.  408,  478,  618. 
Lambert,  b.  40,  142,  221. 
Landen,  a.  876. 
Lansberg,  a.  288,  802,  808. 
Laplace,  a,  870,  &c.,  444,  467 ;  b.  86, 

140, 147, 184. 
Lmub,  a.  107. 
Latreille,  b.  486. 

Lavoisier,  b.  274,  276,  276,  &c.,  280. 
Langhton,  a.  424. 
Launoj,  a,  286. 
Lanrenoet,  b.  484. 
Lawrence,  5.  666. 
Lecchi,  a.  860. 
Leenwenhoek,  6.  467,  460. 
Legendre,  (.  228. 
L'H6pital,  a.  868. 
Leibniti,  a.  860,  891. 
Le  Monnier,  a.  486,  487,  468. 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  a.  261,  818;  b. 

607,  686. 
Leonicenns,  b.  868. 
Le  Roi,  b,  167,  178. 
Leslie,  6. 146, 161, 181. 
Levy,  6.  881. 
Leudppos,  a.  78,  84. 
Lexell,  a.  447,  462. 
Lhwyd,  6.  606. 


Libri,  6. 161. 

lindenan,  a.  440. 

Lindley,  (.  474,  619. 

linnnns,  6.  818,  888,  428. 

linns,  6.  61. 

lister,  (.  609,  611. 

Uttrow,  tf.  477. 

Lloyd,  Professor,  b,  126, 180. 

Lobel,  b.  881,  408. 

Locke,  a.  422. 

Longomontanns,  a.  297,  802. 

Lonville,  a.  481,  489. 

Lubbock,  a.  872,  878,  469. 

Lncan,  a.  190. 

Lucas,  (.  62. 

LycU,  b,  600,  629,  646,  660,  662,  690. 

Macleay,  b.  418. 

Magini,  a.  270. 

Mairan,  a.  861. 

Malpighi,  5.  466. 

Mains,  b,  71,  74. 

Manilius,  a,  168. 

Maraldi,  a.489;  6.79. 

Maroet,  6. 187. 

Margrave,  b,  422. 

Marinus  (anatomist),  (.  462. 

Marinns  (Neoplatonist),  a.  216. 

Marriotto,  a.  848. 

Marsilius  Fidnus,  a.  288. 

Martianus  CapcUa,  a.  269. 

Martyn,  T.,  6.  402. 

Ma»tHn,  a.  271,  287. 

Matthioli,  6.  881. 

Maupertuis,  a.  867,  431,  468. 

Mayer,  Tobias,  a.  166 ;  b,  146, 206, 221. 

Mayo,  Herbert,  b.  464. 

Mayow,  b.  277. 

Mazeas,  b.  80,  199. 

MacCullagh,  Professor,  b,  128, 180. 

Meckel,  b.  486. 

Mellcmi,  b,  164. 

Menelaus,  a.  167. 

Mersenne,  a.  828, 842, 847,  890 ;  b.  28. 

Messa,  b.  446. 

Meton,  a.  121. 

Meynmx,  &.  484. 

Michael  Scot,  a.  226. 

Michell.  b.  611. 
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Michelotti,  a.  850. 

IQUer,  Professor,  6.  881. 

MUton,  a,  200,  276,  840. 

MtscherUch,  &.  884. 

Mohs,  h,  826,  829,  845,  &c.,  849,  851. 

Mondino,  h,  445. 

MoDge,  &.  274. 

Monnet,  6.  510. 

Monnier,  (.  197. 

Monteiro,  (.  881. 

MontfiEiucoii,  0.  196. 

Morin,  a.  288. 

Moiison,  b,  888. 

Moro,  Lazaro,  6.  587. 

Morveau,  Gnytoii  de,  h,  278,  281. 

Mosotti,  &.  211. 

Monro,  6.  476. 

MuTchlflon,  Sir  Boderio,  b.  580. 

MtuKhenbroek,  (.  166. 

Napier,  a.  276,  806. 

NandaBiu,  a,  226. 

Kamnaim,  6.  881,  852. 

Newton,  a.  848,  849,  868,  855,  868, 
899,  &c.,  420,  482,  468;  b,  88,  89, 
59,  70,  78,  77,  88, 142,  460. 

Nioephonu  Blemmydes,  a.  207. 

Nicholas  de  Oosa,  a.  261. 

NioomachaB,  a.  104. 

Nigldius  Fignlua,  a.  219. 

NobiU,  b.  154. 

NoUet,  b.  196. 

NoidenskiOld,  b,  850. 

Norman,  b.  218. 

Norton,  a.  881. 

Nnma,  a.  118,  261. 

Odoardi,  b.  518,  515. 
Oersted,  Professor,  6.  248. 
(Eyenhansen,  6.  588. 
Oken,  Professor,  b,  4til, 
Olbers,  a.  448. 
Orphens,  a.  214. 
Osiander,  a.  268. 
Ott,  (.  145. 

Otto  Guericke,  6. 198, 195. 
Ovid,  b.  506. 

Pabet  Ton  Ohain,  6.  841. 


Packe,  b,  509. 

PaUas,  &.  476,  518. 

Papin,  (.  178. 

Pappus,  a.  188. 

Paracelsus,  a.  226 ;  6.  262. 

Pardies,  6.  61. 

Pascal,  a,  846. 

Panlos  m..  Pope,  a.  267. 

Pecquet,  (.  458. 

Pepys,  a.  422. 

Perrier,  a.  848. 

Peter  of  Apono,  a.  226. 

Peter  Bungo,  a.  217. 

Peter  Damien,  a,  281. 

Peter  the  Lombard,  a.  281. 

Peter  de  Yineis,  a,  287. 

Petit,  b.  149, 187. 

Petnuch,  a.  287. 

Philip,  Dr.  Wilson,  b.  454. 

PhiUips,  William,  b.  826,  848,  626. 

Philolaus,  a.  259. 

Photius,  a.  208. 

Piaza,  a.  447,  485. 

Picard,  a.  404,  464,  470 ;  b,  88. 

Piccolomini,  a.  886. 

Hctet,  6. 168. 

Picus  of  Mirandula,  a,  226,  288. 

Plana,  a.  872. 

Play&ir,  a,  428. 

PUny,  a.  150,  187,  219;  6.  816,  869, 

864. 
Plotinus,  a,  207,  218. 
Plunder,  b.  880. 
Plutarch,  a.  77, 187. 
Poisson,  a.  872,  877;  b,  40,  48,  182, 

208,222. 
Polemarchus,  a,  141,  142. 
Poncelet,  a.  850. 
Pond,  a.  477. 

Pontanus,  Jovianus,  b,  458. 
Pont6ooulant,  a.  872. 
Pope,  a.  427. 
Porphyry,  a,  205,  207. 
Posidonius,  a.  169. 
Potter,  Mr.  Bichard,  6.  126, 180. 
PoweU,  Prof.,  5. 128,  180, 164. 
Prevost,  Pierro,  b,  148. 
Prevost,  Constant,  b.  689. 
Prichard,  Dr.,  (.  600,  666. 
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Priestley,  6.  271,  278,  279. 

Proclus,  a.  204,  207,  214,  217,  222. 

Prony,  «.  850;  4.174. 

Proust,  b.  267. 

Prout,  Dr.,  6.  289,  464. 

Psellus,  a.  208. 

Ptolt^my  a.  140,  &c. ;  fc.  26 

PUkkiuy  Euerg«t^,  a.  155. 

Purbach,  a.  299. 

Pythagoras,  a.  19,  78, 127,  217. 

Pytheas.  a.  162. 

Quetelet,  M.,  b.  180. 

Raleigh,  b.  878. 

Bamsden,  a.  471. 

Ramos,  a.  287,  801. 

Raspe,  b.  514,  516. 

Ray,  b.  884,  422. 

Raymond  Lolly,  a.  226. 

Beaomor,  b.  509. 

Reochl,  b.  879. 

Redi,  6.  475. 

Reichenbach,  a.  472. 

Rdnhold,  a.  269. 

Remiie,  Mr.  George,  a.  850. 

Rheede,  &.  879. 

Rheticos,  a.  266,  269. 

RlccioU,  a.  288,  841. 

Richman,  &.  142,  199. 

Rlchter,  b.  286. 

Riffiiolt,  b.  804. 

Rlolan,  t.  44B. 

Rivlntu,  A.  B8ti. 

Rlvios,  a.  250,  826. 

Robert  Grost^te,  a.  198,  226. 

Robert  of  Lorraine,  a.  198. 

Robert  Marsh,  a.  199. 

Roberyal,  (.  88. 

Robins,  a.  842. 

Robinson,  Dr.,  a.  477. 

Eobigon,  *,  109.  178,  206. 

Bogvr  Bacon,  «.  199,  226,  244. 

Rohault,  a.  891,  423. 

Rome  de  Lisle,  b.  818,  819,  820,  824, 

828. 
R5mer,  a.  464,  480 ;  b.  88. 
Rondelet,  6.  421. 
Roaooe,  b.  409. 


Ron,  Sir  John,  (.  219. 
Eolbman,  a.  264, 
Rouelle,  b.  612,  ^16. 

Rodberg,  b.  127. 
RoelUos,  b.  868. 
Rofus,  &.  441. 
Romphe,  b.  879. 

Saloces,  a.  876. 

Salosboiy,  a,  276. 

ealviam.  b,  421 

Santbach,  a.  825. 

Santorini,  b.  462. 

Saron,  a.  446. 

Savart,  b.  40,  44,  245. 

Savile,  a.  205. 

Saossore,  6. 177,  518. 

Sauveur,  t-  30,  87. 

Scheele,  b.  271. 

Schelllng,  b.  68. 

Schlottheim,  &.  514,  519. 

Schmidt,  b.  557. 

Schomberg,  Cardinal,  a.  267. 

Schweigger,  b.  251. 

Schwerd,  6.  125. 

SdUa,  b.  508. 

Scot,  Michael,  b.  867. 

ScTOpe,  Mr  Pbolett,  b.  550. 

Sodgwiok,  Frofetteor,  &.  588,  588. 

Sedillot,  M.,  a.  179. 

Seebeck,  Dr.,  6.  75,  81,  252. 

Segner,  a.  875. 

Seneca,  a.  168,  259,  846. 

Sergios,  a.  209. 

Bervetufl,  b.  446. 

Seitui  Empiricus,  a.  193. 

S'Grav*'Bftnde^  j.  861. 

fiharpe,  6,  174. 

Sberard.  b.  370. 

Simon  of  Genoa,  b.  867. 

Sitnplidufl,  a,  204,  206. 

Bloane,  5.  380. 

Smith,  Mr.  Archibald,  b.  180. 

Smith,  Sir  James  Edward,  b,  408. 

Smith,  William,  b.  515,  521. 

Snell,  b.  56,  57. 

Socrates,  b.  442. 

Solomon,  a.  227 :  6.861. 
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Sorge,  (.  38. 

SoBigenes,  a.  118, 168. 

Southern,  b,  174. 

Sowerby,  6.  619. 

Spallanzani,  b.  464. 

Spix,  6.  477. 

Sprengel,  5.  478. 

Stahl,  6.  268. 

Stancaii,  b.  29. 

Steno,  &.  817,  607,  612. 

StephanuB,  b.  446. 

Stevinus,  a.  817,  886,  846,  867. 

StUlingfleet,  6.  408. 

StolMBiu,  0.  208. 

Stokes,  Mr.  C,  b.  678. 

Strabo,  a.  203  ;  b.  863,  687. 

Strachey,  b,  511. 

Stnkeley,  5.  611. 

Svanberg,  b.  149. 

Sntian,  b.  880. 

Sylvester  H.  (Pope),  a,  198,  227. 

Sylvius,  6.  268,  446,  446. 

Symmer,  b.  202. 

Syncellus,  a,  117. 

Synesius,  a.  166. 

Tadtos,  a.  220. 

TVfftalea,  b.  816,  821,  326. 

Tulini,  5.  88. 

•fttylor.  Brook,  a.  869,  876 ;  6.  81. 

Tchong-Eang,  a.  186, 162. 

Telaiig6,  a.  217. 

Tennemann,  a.  228. 

Thales,  a.  66,  67,  63,  130. 

ITiebit,  a.  226. 

The^iard,  5.  283. 

Theodore  Metochytes,  a.  207. 

Theodosius,  a.  168. 

Theophrastus,  a.  206 ;  6. 860,  362,  £ 

370. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  a.  226,  232,  237. 
Thomson,  Dr.,  b.  288,  289. 
Tiberius,  a.  220. 
Tlmocharis,  a.  144. 
TorricelU,  a.  836,  840,  847,  349. 
Toumefort,  b.  386,  468. 
Tostatus,  a.  197. 
TotarU,  Cardinal,  a.  237. 
Tragus,  6.  868. 


Trithemius,  a.  228. 

Tronghton,  a.  471. 

Turner,  6.  289. 

Tycho  Brahe,  a.  297,  302 ;  b.  66,  66. 

Ubaldi,  a.  318. 
XHugh  Beigh,  a.  178 
Ungem-Stembeig,  Count,  b,  660. 
Uranus,  a.  209. 
Ure,  Dr.,  6.  174. 
Usteri,  b.  478. 

Yaillant,  Sebastian,  b.  469. 

Yallisneri,  b.  608. 

Van  Helmont,  &.  262. 

Yarignon,  a.  344 ;  (.  464. 

Yarolius,  5.  463. 

Yarro,  Michael,  a.  314,  319,  826,  882. 

Yesalius,  b.  444,  446,  462. 

Yicq  d'Azyr,  b,  463,  476. 

Yieussens,  b.  463. 

Yincent,  a.  866. 

Yincent  of  Beauvds,  b.  867. 

Yinci,  Leonardo  da,  a.  261,  318 ;  b. 

607. 
Yirgil  (bishop  of  Salzburg),  a.  197. 
Yirgil  (a  necromancer),  a.  227. 
Yitello,  6.  66. 

Yitruvius,  a.  249,  261 ;  b.  26. 
Yiviani,  a.  337,  340. 
Yoet,  a.  390. 
Yoigt,  b.  478. 
Yolta,  b.  238,  240. 
Yoltaire,  a.  361,  431. 
Yoltz,  6.  633. 
YonKleist,6. 196. 

Wallerius,  5.  319. 

Wallis,  a,  276,  341,  343,  887,  396;  b. 

37. 
Walmesley,  a.  440. 
Warburton,  a.  427. 
Ward,  Seth,  a.  276,  396. 
Wargentin,  a.  441. 
Watson,  6. 195,  196,  202. 
Weber,  Ernest  and  William,  fc.  43. 
Weiss,  Prof..  A.  326,  827. 
Wells,  b.  170.  177,  242. 
Wenzel,  6.  286. 
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Womer,  b.  818,  387,  841,  614,  520, 

521,  528,  584. 
Wheatetone,  5.  44. 
Wheler,  b.  879. 
Whewell,  a.459;  6.880. 
Whiston,  a.  424. 
WUcke,  b,  161, 198,  204. 
Wilkins  (Bishop),  a.  275,  882,  895. 
William  of  Hirsaugcn,  a.  198. 
WilliB,  Rev.  Robert,  a.  246;   b.  40, 

47. 
Willis,  Thomas,  b.  462,  468,  465. 
Willoughby,  b.  422,  428. 
Wolf,  Caspar  Frederick,  6. 472. 
Wolflf,  a.  861 ;  6.  165. 


Wollaston,  b.  68,  70,  71,  81,  288,  826. 
Woodward,  6.  508,  511,  584. 
Wren,  a.  276,  848,  895 ;  b.  421. 
Wright,  a,  485. 

Xanthns,  b.  860. 

Yates,  6..  219. 

Towig,  Thomas,  a.  850 ;  6. 48, 92,  &c., 
Ill,  112. 

Zabarella,  a.  285. 
Zach,  a,  448. 
Ziegler,  b,  174. 
Sammerman,  b.  567. 
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Aberration,  a.  464. 

Absolute  And  relatiye,  a.  69. 

Aooelerating  force,  a.  826. 

Achromatism,  b.  66. 

Add,  b.  268. 

Acoustics,  b.  24. 

Acronycal  rising  and  setting,  a,  181. 

Action  and  reaction,  a.  848. 

Acnation,  b.  819. 

Acomination,  b.  819. 

Acute  harmonics,  b.  87. 

.Etiology,  b.  499. 

AflBnitj  (in  Chemistry),  b.  265. 

**      (in  Natural  History),  b.  418. 
Agitation,  Centre  of,  a.  857. 
Alidad,  a.  184. 
Alineations,  a.  158, 161. 
Alkali,  b.  262. 
Almacantars,  a.  184. 
Almagest,  a.  170. 
Almanac,  a.  184. 
Alphonsine  tables,  a.  178. 
Alternation  (of  formations),  b.  588. 
Amphoteric  silicides,  6.  852. 
Analogy  (in  Natural  History),  b.  418. 
Analysis  (chemical),  b,  262. 

(polar,  of  light),  b.  80. 
Angle  of  cleavage,  b.  822. 
"         incidence,  b.  58. 

reflection,  b.  58. 
Animal  electricity,  b.  288. 
Anion,  6.  298. 
Annus,  a.  118. 
Anode,  6.  298. 
Anomaly,  a.  189, 141. 
Antarctic  circle,  a.  181. 
Antichthon,  a.  82. 
Anticlinal  line,  6.  587. 
Antipodes,  a.  196. 
Vol.  1.— « 


Apogee,  a.  146. 

Apotelesmatic  astrology,  a.  222. 

Apothecsc,  5.  866. 

Appropriate  ideas,  a.  87. 

Arctic  circle,  a.  181. 

Armed  magnets,  b.  220. 

Armil,  a.  168. 

Art  and  science,  a.  289. 

Articulata,  b.  478. 

Artificial  magnets,  b.  220. 

Ascendant,  a.  222. 

Astrolabe,  a.  164. 

Atmology,  b.  187,  168. 

Atom,  a.  78. 

Atomic  theory,  b.  285. 

Axes  of  symmetry  (of  crystals),  b.  827. 

Axis  (of  a  mountain  chain),  b.  587. 

Azimuth,  a.  184. 

Azot,  b.  276. 

Ballistics,  a.  865. 
Bases  (of  salte),  5.264. 
Basset  (of  strata),  b.  512. 
Beats,  b.  29. 

Calippic  period,  a.  128. 
Caloric,  b.  143. 
Canicular  period,  a.  118. 
Canon,  a.  147. 
Capillary  action,  a.  877. 
Carbonic  acid  gas,  b.  276 
Carolinian  tables,  a.  304. 
Catasterisms,  a.  158. 
Categories,  a.  206. 
Cathion,  6.  298. 
Cathode,  b.  298. 
Cation,  6.  298. 

Causes,  Material,  formal,  efficient,  fi- 
nal, a.  78. 
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Centrifugal  force,  a.  330. 

(^rebral  system,  5.  463. 

(Chemical  attraction,  b.  264. 

Chyle,  b.  463. 

(^hyme,  b,  458. 

(•ircles  of  the  sphere,  a.  128. 

Circular  polarization,  b.  82,  119. 

*'       progression  (in  Natural  His- 
tory), b.  418. 

(Uvil  year,  a,  117. 

(Climate,  b.  146. 

Cloexistent  vibrations,  a.  876. 

(!olures,  a.  131. 

Conditions  of  existence  (of  animals), 
6.  483,  492. 

ConducibiUty,  b.  148. 

ConducUbility,  b.  143. 

Conduction,  b.  189. 

C Conductivity,  b.  148. 

Conductors,  b.  194. 

Conical  refraction,  b.  124. 

Conservation  of  areas,  a.  380. 

C>)n8istence  (in  Thermotics),  b.  160. 

Ck)n8tellation8,  a.  124. 

C^onstituent  temperature,  b.  170. 

O)ntact-theory  of  the  Voltaic  pile,  b. 
296. 

c;or  (of  plants),  &.  374. 

(3osmical  rising  and  setting,  a.  131. 

Cx>tidal  lines,  a.  460. 

C^raters  of  elevation,  b.  666. 

Daemon,  a.  214. 

D'Alembert's  principle,  a.  366. 

Day,  a.  112. 

Decussation  of  nerves,  b.  462. 

Deduction,  a.  48. 

Deferent,  a.  176. 

Definite  proportions  (in  Chemistry),  b. 

286. 
Delta,  b.  546. 

Dephlogisticated  air,  b.  278. 
Depolarization,  b.  80. 

ofheat,  6.  166. 
Depolarizing  axes,  b.  81. 
Descriptive  phrase  (in  Botany),  6.  898. 
Dew,  b.  177. 
Dichotomized,  a.  187. 
Diffiuction,  b.  79. 


Dimorphism,  6.  886. 
Dioptra,  a.  166. 
Dipolarization,  b.  80,  82. 
Direct  motion  of  planets,  a.  188. 
Discontinuous  functions,  6.  86. 
Dispensatoria,  b.  866. 
Dispersion  (of  light),  b.  126. 
Doctrine  of  the  sphere,  a.  180. 
Dogmatic  school  (of  medicine),  6.  489. 
Double  refraction,  b.  69. 

Eccentric,  a.  146. 

Echincis.  a.  190. 

Eclipses,  a.  186. 

Efifective  forces,  a.  869. 

Elective  attraction,  6.  266. 

Electrical  current,  6.  242. 

Electricity,  b.  192. 

Electrics,  b.  194. 

Electrical  tension,  &.  242. 

Electro-dynamical,  b.  246. 

Electrodes,  6.  298. 

Electrolytes,  6.  298. 

Electro-magnetism,  b.  248« 

Elements  (chemical),  b.  809. 

Elliptical  polarization,  6. 122,  128. 

Empiric  school  (of  medicine),  b.  489. 

Empyrean,  a.  82. 

Enneads,  a.  213. 

Entelcchy,  a.  74. 

Eocene,  6.  629. 

Epicycles,  a.  140,  146 

Epochs,  a.  46. 

Equant,  a.  176. 

Equation  of  time,  a.  169. 

Equator,  a.  130. 

Equinoctial  points,  a.  181. 

Escarpment,  6.  637. 

Evection,  a.  171,  172. 

Exchanges  of  heat,  Theory  of,  b.  148. 

Facts  and  ideaK,  a.  48. 

Faults  (in  strata),  fc.  687. 

Final  causes,  b.  442,  492. 

Finite  intervals  (hypothesis  of),  6. 126. 

First  law  of  motion,  a,  822. 

Fits  of  easy  transmission,  b.  77,  89. 

Fixed  air,  b.  272. 

Fixity  of  the  stars,  a.  168. 
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Formal  optics,  b.  52. 
Franklinism,  b.  202. 
Fresnel's  rhomb,  b.  105. 
Fringes  of  shadows,  6.  79, 125. 
Fuga  vacoi,  a.  847. 
Full  months,  a.  122. 
Function  (in  Physiology),  b.  486. 

Galvanism,  b.  289. 
Qalyanometcr,  b.  251. 
Ganglionic  system,  b.  468. 
Ganglions,  b,  463. 
Generalization,  a.  46. 
Geocentric  theory,  a.  258. 
Gnomon,  a.  162. 
Gnomonic,  a.  187. 
Golden  number,  a.  123. 
Grave  harmonics,  b.  88. 
Gravitate,  a.  406. 

Habitations  (of  plants),  6.  562. 
HflBCceity,  a.  288. 
Hakemite  tables,  a.  177. 
Halogcnes,  b.  808. 
Halolde,  b.  852. 
Harmonics,  Acute,  6.  87. 
Grave,  6.  88. 
Heat,  6.  189. 

**     Latent,  6. 160. 
HeccsBdecadteris,  a.  121. 
Height  of  a  homogeneous  atmosphere, 

6.84. 
Heliacal  rising  and  setting,  a.  181. 
Heliocentric  theory,  a,  258. 
Hemisphere  of  Berosus,  a.  162. 
Hollow  months,  a.  122. 
Homoiomeria,  a,  78. 
Horiion,  a,  131. 
Horoso^,  a.  222. 
Horror  of  a  vacuum,  a.  846. 
Houses  (in  Astrology),  a.  222. 
Hydracids,  b.  288. 
Hygrometer,  5. 177. 
Hygrometry,  b.  138. 
Hypostatical  principles,  b.  262. 

latro-chemists,  6.  268. 
Ideas  of  the  Platonists,  a.  75. 
Dchanic  tables,  a.  178. 


Impretiseii  forces,  a.  859. 
Inclined  plane,  a.  818. 
Induction  (electric),  b.  197. 

(logical),  a.  48. 
Inductive,  a.  42. 

'*         charts,  a.  47. 

*'         epochs,  a.  46. 
Inflammable  air,  5.  278. 
Influences,  a.  219. 
Intercalation,  a.  118. 
Interferences,  6.  86,  98. 
Ionic  school,  a.  56. 
iHomorphism,  b.  834. 
Isothermal  Unes,  5.  146,  588. 
Italic  school,  a.  56. 

Joints  (in  rocks),  b.  537. 
Judicial  astrology,  a.  222. 
Julian  calendar,  a.  118. 

Locteals,  b.  453. 

Latent  heat,  b.  160. 

Laws  of  motion,  first,  a.  322. 

second,  a.  330. 

third,  a.  834. 
Leap  year,  a.  118. 
Leyden  phial,  b.  196. 
librations  (of  planets),  a,  297. 
libration   of  Jupiter's  Satellites,   a. 

441. 
Limb  of  an  instrument,  a.  162. 
Longitudinal  vibrations,  b.  44. 
Lunisolar  year,  a.  120. 
L}nnphatic8,  6.  458. 

Magnetic  elements,  b.  222. 
**        equator,  b.  219. 
Magnetism,  6.  217. 
Magneto-electric  induction,  b.  256. 
Matter  and  form,  a.  73. 
Mean  temperature,  6. 146. 
Mechanical  mixture  of  gases,  6.  172. 
Mechanico-chemical  sciences,  6. 191. 
Meiocene,  b.  529. 
Meridian  line,  a.  164. 
Metals,  6.  306,  807. 
Meteorology,  b.  138. 
Meteors,  a.  86. 
Methodic  school  (of  medicine),  b.  489. 
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Metonic  cycle,  a.  122. 
Mineral  alkaU,  b.  2C4. 
Mineralogical  axis,  b.  587. 
Minutes,  a.  163. 
Miocene,  b.  629. 
MoUufica,  b.  478. 
Moment  of  inertia,  a.  856. 
Momentum,  a.  887,  888. 
Moon's  libration,  a.  876. 
Morphology,  b.  469,  474. 
Movable  polarization,  6.  106. 
Multiple  proportions  (in  Chemistry), 

6.286. 
Music  of  the  spheres,  a.  82. 
Mysticism,  a.  209,  211. 

Nadir,  a.  184. 

Nebular  hypothesis,  6.  601. 

Ncoplatonists,  a.  207. 

Neutral  axes,  6.  81. 

Neutralization  (in  Chemistry),  b,  268. 

Newton's  rings,  b.  77,  124. 

"        scale  of  color,  b.  77. 
Nitrous  air,  b.  273. 
Nomenclature,  b.  889. 
Nominalists,  a.  288. 
Non-electrics,  6. 194. 
Numbers  of  the  Pythagoreans,  a.  82, 

216. 
Nutation,  a.  466. 
Nycthemer,  a.  169. 

Octaeteris,  a.  121. 
Octants,  a.  180. 
Oolite,  b.  629. 
Optics,  6.  61,  &c 
Organical  sciences,  b.  486. 
Organic  molecules,  b.  460. 
Organization,  6.  486. 
Oscillation,  Centre  of,  a.  866. 
Outcrop  (of  strata),  b.  612. 
Oxide,  b.  282. 
Oxyd,  b.  282. 
Oxygen,  6.  276. 

Palaeontology,  6.  619. 
Palsetiological  sciences,  5.  499. 
Parallactic  instrument,  a.  166. 
Parallax,  a.  159. 


Percussion,  Centre  of,  a.  867. 

Perfectihabia,  a.  75. 

Perigee,  a.  146. 

Perijove,  a.  446. 

Periodical  colors,  b.  98. 

Phases  of  the  moon,  a.  184. 

Philolaic  tables,  a.  804. 

Phlogisticatcd  air,  b.  278. 

Phlogiston,  6.  268. 

Phthougometer,  b.  47. 

Physical  optics,  b.  52. 

Piston,  a.  846. 

Plagihedral  faces,  b.  82. 

Plane  of  maximum  areas,  b.  880. 

Pleiocene,  b.  629. 

Plcsiomorphous,  6.  886. 

Plumb  line,  a.  164. 

Pneumatic  trough,  b.  278. 

Poikilite,  b.  680. 

Polar  decompositions,  6.  298 

Polarization,  b.  72,  74. 

Circular,  b.  82,  119. 
Elliptical,  b.  122,  124. 
Movable,  fc.  106. 
Plane,  b.  120. 
ofheat,  6.  158. 

Poles  (voltaic),  b.  298. 
"    of  maximum  cold,  b.  146. 

Potential  levers,  a.  818. 

Power  and  act,  a.  74. 

Precession  of  the  equinoxes,  a.  165. 

Predicablcs,  a.  206. 

Predicaments,  a.  206. 
I  Preludes  of  epochs,  a.  46. 
I  Primary  rocks,  b.  518. 

Piimitive  rocks,  b,  613. 

Primum  calidum,  a.  77. 

Principal  plane  (of  a  rhomb),  6.  78. 

Principle  of  least  action,  a.  880. 
I  Prosthapheresis,  a.  146. 
,  Provinces  (of  plants  and  animals),  6. 
t      562. 

Pruteiiic  tables,  a.  270. 

Pulses,  b.  88. 

Pyrites,  b.  862. 

Quadrant,  a.  164 

Quadriviura,  a.  199.  , 

Quiddity,  a.  234. 
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Quinary  division  (in  Nataral  ffistory), 

b.  418. 
Quintessence,  a.  78. 

Radiata,  b.  478. 
Radiation,  5.  189. 
Rays,  b.  58. 
Realists,  a.  288. 
Refraction,  b,  64. 

ofheat,  6.  156. 
Remora,  a.  190. 
Resinous  electricity,  b.  195. 
Rete  mirabile,  b.  463. 
Retrograde  motion  of  planets,  a.  189. 
Roman  calendar,  a.  128. 
Rotatory  vibrations,  b.  44. 
Rndolphine  tables,  a.  270,  802. 

Saros,  a.  136. 

Scholastic  philosophy,  a,  280. 

School  philosophy,  a.  50. 

Science,  a.  42. 

Secondary  rocks,  b.  518. 

'*        mechanical  sciences,  6.  28. 
Second  law  of  motion,  a.  380. 
Seconds,  a.  168. 
Secular  inequalities,  a.  870. 
Segregation,  b.  558. 
Seminal  contagion,  b.  459. 
**       proportions,  a.  79. 
Sequels  of  epochs,  a.  47. 
Silicides,  b.  852. 
Silurian  rocks,  b.  530. 
Simples,  fc.  367. 
Sine,  a.  181. 
Solar  heat,  b.  145. 
Solstitial  points,  a.  131. 
Solution  of  water  in  air,  b.  166. 
Sothic  period,  a.  118. 
Spagiric  art,  b.  262. 
Specific  heat,  6.  159. 
Sphere^  a.  180. 

Spontaneous  generation,  b.  457. 
Statical  electricity,  6.  208. 
Stationary  periods,  a.  48. 

planets,  a.  189. 
Stations  (of  plants),  b.  562. 
Sympathetic  sounds,  b.  87. 
^rstematic  Botany,  b.  857. 


Systematic  Zoology,  6.  412. 
Systems  of  crystallization,  b.  828. 

Tables,  Solar,  (of  Ptolemy),  a.  146. 

"      Hakemite,  a,  177. 

"      Toletan,  a,  177. 

•'      Ilchanic,  a.  178. 

*'      Alphonsine,  a.  178. 

'*      Prutenic,  a.  270. 

"      Rudolphine,  a.  802. 

'  *      Perpetual  (of  Lansbeig),  a.  802 . 

"      Philolaic,  a.  804. 

*'      Carolinian,  a.  804. 
Tangential  vibrations,  b,  45. 
Tautochronous  curves,  a.  872. 
Technical  terms,  b.  889. 
Temperament,  &.  47. 
Temperature,  b.  189. 
Terminology,  6.  889. 
Tertiary  rocks,  b.  518. 
Tetractys,  a.  77. 
Theory  of  analogues,  b.  488. 
Thermomultiplier,  5. 154. 
Thermotics,  b.  137. 
Thick  plates.  Colors  of,  b.  79. 
ITiin  plates.  Colors  of,  6.  77. 
Third  law  of  motion,  a.  834. 
Three  principles  (in   Chemistry),    b. 

261. 
Toletan  tables,  a.  177. 
Transition  rocks,  b.  530. 
Transverse  vibrations,  b.  44,  98,  101. 
Travertin,  b.  546.      . 
Trepidation  of  the  fixed  stars,  a.  179. 
Trigonometry,  a.  167. 
Trivial  names,  b.  892. 
Trivium,  a.  199. 
Tropics,  a.  181. 

Truncation  (of  crystals),  b.  319. 
Type  (in  Comparative  Anatomy),  b. 
476. 

Uniform  force,  a.  327. 

Unity  of  Composition  (in  Comparativf 
Anatomy),  6.  483. 

Unity  of  plan  (in  Comparative  Anato- 
my), b.  483. 

Variation  of  the  moon,  a.  179,  808. 
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Vegetable  Hlkali,  b.  254. 
Vcrtobrata,  6.  478. 
Vibrations,  6,  44. 
Vicarious  elements,  b.  834. 

solicitations,  a.  859. 
Virtual  velocities,  a,  838. 
Vitreous  electricity,  b.  195. 
Volatile  alliali,  b.  264. 
Volttt-electrometer,  b.  299. 
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'*  A  just  story  of  learning,  containing  the  antiquities  and  originals  of 
KNOWLEDQxs,  and  their  sects ;  their  inyentions,  their  diverse  administra- 
Uons  and  managings  ;  their  flourishings,  their  oppositions,  decays,  depres- 
Kions,  oblivions,  removcB ;  with  the  causes  and  occasions  of  them,  and  all 
other  events  concerning  learning,  throughout  all  ages  of  the  world ;  I  may 
truly  affirm  to  be  wanting. 

'*  The  use  and  end  of  which  work  I  do  not  so  much  design  for  cnriority, 
or  satisfiM;tion  of  those  that  are  the  lovers  of  learning :  but  chiefly  for  a 
more  serious  and  grave  purpose ;  which  is  this,  in  few  words— that  it  will 
make  learned  men  more  wise  in  the  use  and  administration  of  learning." 

Baoon,  Advancement  <f  Learning,  book  ii. 
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r'  18  my  pnipose  to  write  the  History  of  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  tiie  Physical  Sciences,  from  the  earliest  to  the  most 
recent  periods.  I  shall  thus  have  to  trace  some  of  the  most  remark- 
able branches  of  human  knowledge,  from  their  first  germ  to  their 
growth  into  a  vast  and  varied  assemblage  of  undisputed  truths ;  from 
the  acute,  but  fruitless,  essays  of  the  early  Greek  Philosophy,  to  the 
comprehensive  systems,  and  demonstrated  generalizations,  which  com- 
pose such  sciences  as  the  Mechanics,  Astronomy,  and  Chemistry,  of 
modem  times. 

The  completeness  of  historical  view  which  belongs  to  such  a  de- 
sign, consists,  not  in  accumulating  all  the  details  of  the  cultivation  of 
each  science,  but  in  marking  the  larger  features  of  its  formation.  The 
historian  must  endeavor  to  point  out  how  each  of  the  important  ad- 
vances was  made,  by  which  the  sciences  have  reached  their  present 
position ;  and  when  and  by  whom  each  of  the  valuable  truths  was 
obtained,  of  which  the  aggregate  now  constitutes  a  costly  treasure. 

Such  a  task,  if  fitly  executed,  must  have  a  well-founded  interest  for 
all  those  who  look  at  the  existing  condition  of  human  knowledge  with 
complacency  and  admiration.  The  present  generation  finds  itself  the 
heir  of  a  vast  patrimony  of  science ;  and  it  must  needs  concern  us  to 
know  the  steps  by  which  these  possessions  were  acquired,  and  the 
documents  by  which  they  are  secured  to  us  and  our  heirs  forever. 
Our  species,  from  the  time  of  its  creation,  has  been  travelling  onwards 
in  pursuit  of  truth ;  and  now  that  we  have  reached  a  lofty  and  com- 
manding position,  with  the  broad  light  of  day  around  us,  it  must  be 
grateful  to  look  back  on  the  line  of  our  vast  progress ; — to  review  the 
journey,  begun  in  early  twilight  amid  primeval  wilds ;  for  a  long  time 
continued  with  slow  advance  and  obscure  prospects ;  and  gradually 
and  in  later  days  followed  along  more  open  and  lightsome  paths,  in  a 
wide  and  fertile  re^on.  The  historian  of  science,  from  early  periods 
to  the  present  times,  may  hope  for  favor  on  the  score  of  the  mere 
subject  of  his  narrative,  and  in  virtue  of  the  curiosity  which  the  men 
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of  the  present  day  may  naturally  feel  respecting  the  events  and 
persons  of  his  story. 

But  such  a  survey  may  possess  also  an  interest  of  another  kind ;  it 
may  be  instructive  as  well  as  agreeable ;  it  may  bring  before  the 
reader  the  present  form  and  extent,  the  future  hopes  and  prospects  of 
science,  as  well  as  its  past  progress.  The  eminence  on  which  we 
stand  may  enable  us  to  see  the  land  of  promise,  as  well  as  the  wilder- 
ness through  which  we  have  passed.  The  examination  of  the  steps 
by  which  our  ancestors  acquired  our  intellectual  estate,  may  make  us 
acquainted  with  our  expectations  as  well  as  our  possessions ; — ^may  not 
only  remind  us  of  what  we  have,  but  may  teach  us  how  to  improve 
and  increase  our  store.  It  will  be  universally  expected  that  a  History 
of  Inductive  Science  should  point  out  to  us  a  philosophical  distribu- 
tion of  the  existing  body  of  knowledge,  and  afford  us  some  indication 
of  the  most  promising  mode  of  directing  our  future  efforts  to  add  to 
its  extent  and  completeness. 

To  deduce  such  lessons  f^om  the  past  history  of  human  knowledge, 
was  the  intention  which  originally  gave  rise  to  the  present  work.  Nor 
is  this  portion  of  the  design  in  any  measure  abandoned ;  but  its  execu- 
tion, if  it  take  place,  must  be  attempted  in  a  separate  and  future 
treatise.  On  the  PJ^ilosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences.  An  essay  of 
this  kind  may,  I  trust,  from  the  progress  already  made  in  it,  be  laid 
before  the  public  at  no  long  interval  after  the  present  history.^ 

Though,  therefore,  many  of  the  principles  and  maxims  of  such  a 
work  will  disclose  themselves  with  more  or  less  of  distinctness  in 
the  course  of  the  history  on  which  we  are  about  to  enter,  the  syste- 
matic and  complete  exposition  of  such  principles  must  be  reserved  fbr 
this  other  treatise.  My  attempts  and  reflections  have  led  me  to  the 
opinion,  that  justice  cannot  be  done  to  the  subject  without  such  a 
division  of  it. 

To  this  future  work,  then,  I  must  refer  the  reader  who  is  disposed  to 
require,  at  the  outset,  a  precise  explanation  of  the  terms  whidi  occur 
in  my  title.  It  is  not  possible,  without  entering  into  this  philosophy, 
to  explain  adequately  how  science  which  is  Induotiye  differs  from 
that  which  is  not  so ;  or  why  some  portions  of  knowledge  may  prop- 
erly be  selected  from  the  general  mass  and  termed  Science.  It  will 
be  suflScient  at  present  to  say,  that  the  sciences  of  which  we  have 


*  The  PhUasophy  of  the  Induetive  Sdenost  was  published  shortly  after  the  present 
work. 
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here  to  treat,  are  those  which  arc  commoDly  known  as  the  Physical 
Sciences;  and  that  by  Induction  is  to  be  understood  that  process  of 
collecting  general  troths  from  the  examination  of  particular  facts,  by 
which  such  sciences  have  been  formed. 

There  are,  however,  two  or  three  remarks,  of  which  the  application 
will  occur  so  frequently,  and  will  tend  so  much  to  ^ve  us  a  clearer 
view  of  some  of  the  subjects  which  occur  in  our  history,  that  I  will 
state  them  now  in  a  brief  and  general  manner. 

Faeis  and  Ideas? — In  the  first  place  then,  I  remark,  that,  to  the 
formation  of  science,  two  things  are  requisite; — ^Facts  and  Ideas; 
observation  of  Things  without,  and  an  inward  effort  of  Thought ;  or, 
in  other  words,  Sense  and  Reason.  Neither  of  these  elements,  by 
itself  can  constitute  substantial  general  knowledge.  The  impressions 
of  sense,  unconnected  by  some  rational  and  speculative  principle,  can 
only  end  in  a  practical  acquaintance  with  individual  objects ;  the  op- 
erations of  the  rational  faculties,  on  the  other  hand,  if  allowed  to  go  on 
without  a  constant  reference  to  external  things,  can  lead  only  to  empty 
abstraction  and  barren  ingenuity.  Real  speculative  knowledge  de- 
mands the  combination  of  the  two  ingredients ; — right  reason,  and 
fiutato  reason  upon.  It  has  been  well  said,  that  true  knowledge  is  the 
interpretation  of  nature ;  and  therefore  it  requires  both  the  interpreting 
mind,  and  nature  for  its  subject ;  both  the  document,  and  the  ingenuity 
to  read  it  aright  Thus  invention,  acuteness,  and  connection  of  thought, 
are  necessary  on  the  one  hand,  for  the  progress  of  philosophical  knowl- 
edge ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  precise  and  steady  application  of 
these  faculties  to  facts  well  known  and  clearly  conceived.  It  is  easy 
to  point  out  instances  in  which  science  has  failed  to  advance,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  absence  of  one  or  other  of  these  requisites ;  indeed, 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  course  of  the  world,  the  history  of  most 
times  and  most  countries,  exhibits  a  condition  thus  stationary  with 
respect  to  knowledge.  The  facts,  the  impressions  on  the  senses,  on 
which  the  first  successful  attempts  at  physical  knowledge  proceeded, 
were  as  well  known  long  before  the  time  when  they  were  thus  turned 
to  account,  as  at  that  period.  The  motions  of  the  stars,  and  the 
effects  of  weight,  were  familiar  to  man  before  the  rise  of  the  Greek 
Astronomy  and  Mechanics :  but  the  "  diviner  mind"  was  still  absent ; 
the  act  of  thought  had  not  been  exerted,  by  which  these  facts  were 
bound  together  under  the  form  of  laws  and  principles.    And  even  at 


»  For  the  AntUherit  of  Fbctt  and  Idtat,  see  the  PhUotophy^  book  I.  ch.  1,  2, 4,  6. 
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this  day,  the  tribes  of  uncivilized  and  half-civilized  man,  over  the 
whole  face  of  the  earth,  have  before  their  eyes  a  vast  body  of  facts,  of 
exactly  the  same  nature  as  those  with  which  Europe  has  built  the 
stately  fabric  of  her  physical  philosophy ;  but,  in  almost  every  other 
part  of  the  earth,  the  process  of  the  intellect  By  which  these  &cts 
become  science,  is  unknown.  The  scientific  faculty  does  not  work. 
The  scattered  stones  are  there,  but  the  builder^s  hand  is  wanting. 
And  again,  we  have  no  lack  of  proof  that  mere  activity  of  thought  is 
equally  inefficient  in  producing  real  knowledge.  Almost  the  whole  of 
the  career  of  the  Greek  schools  of  philosophy  ;  of  the  schoolmen  of 
Europe  in  the  middle  ages ;  of  the  Arabian  and  Indian  philosophers ; 
shows  us  that  we  may  have  extreme  ingenuity  and  subtlety,  invention 
and  connection,  demonstration  and  method  ;  and  yet  that  out  of  these 
germs,  no  physical  science  may  be  developed.  We  may  obtain,  by 
such  means,  Logic  and  Metaphysics,  and  even  Geometry  and  Algebra ; 
but  out  of  such  materials  we  shall  never  form  Mechanics  and  Optics, 
Chemistry  and  Physiology.  How  impossible  the  formation  of  these 
sciences  is  without  a  constant  and  careful  reference  to  observation  and 
experiment; — how  rapid  and  prosperous  their  progress  may  be  when 
they  draw  from  such  sources  the  materials  on  which  the  mind  of  the 
philosopher  employs  itself; — the  history  of  those  branches  of  knowl- 
edge for  the  last  three  hundred  years  abundantly  teaches  us. 

Accordingly,  the  existence  of  clear  Ideas  applied  to  distinct  Facts 
will  be  discernible  in  the  History  of  Science,  whenever  any  marked 
advance  takes  place.  And,  in  tracing  the  progress  of  the  various  prov- 
inces of  knowledge  which  come  under  our  survey,  it  will  be  important 
for  us  to  see  that,  at  all  such  epochs,  such  a  combination  has  occurred; 
that  whenever  any  material  step  in  general  knowledge  has  been  made, 
— whenever  any  philosophical  discovery  arrests  our  attention, — some 
man  or  men  come  before  us,  who  have  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
a  clearness  of  the  ideas  which  belong  to  the  subject  in  question,  and 
who  have  applied  such  ideas  in  a  vigorous  and  distinct  manner  to 
ascertained  facts  and  exact  observations.  We  shall  never  proceed 
through  any  considerable  range  of  our  narrative,  without  having  occa- 
sion to  remind  the  reader  of  this  reflection. 

Successive  Steps  in  Science} — But  there  is  another  remark  which 
we  must  also  make.     Such  sciences  as  we  have  here  to  do  with  are, 


*  Concerning  SucoesHve  Otneralizationa  in  Science^  see  the  PhUotophy^  book  i.  ch. 
2,  sect  11. 
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commonly,  not  forme<l  by  a  single  act ; — they  are  not  completed  by 
the  discovery  of  one  great  principle.  On  the  contrary,  they  consist  in 
a  long-continued  advance ;  a  series  of  changes ;  a  repeated  progress 
ftom  one  principle  to  another,  different  and  often  apparently  contradic- 
tory. Now,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  this  contradiction  is 
apparent  only.  The  principles  which  constituted  the  triumph  of  the 
preceding  stages  of  the  science,  may  appear  to  l>e  subverted  and  ejected 
by  the  later  discoveries,  but  in  fact  they  are  (so  far  as  they  were  true) 
taken  up  in  the  subsequent  doctrines  and  included  in  them.  They 
continue  to  be  an  essential  part  of  the  science.  The  earlier  truths  are 
not  expelled  but  absorbed,  not  contradicted  but  extended;  and  the 
history  of  each  science,  which  may  thus  appear  like  a  succession  of 
revolutions,  is,  in  reality,  a  series  of  developments.  In  the  intellectual, 
as  in  the  material  world, 

Omnia  mutantur  nil  interit 

Nee  nmnet  ut  fiicrnt  neo  format  servat  easdein, 
Sed  tainen  ipsa  eadcai  est. 

All  changes,  naught  is  lost ;  t)ie  forms  are  changed, 
And  that  which  has  been  is  not  what  it  was, 
Yet  that  which  has  been  b. 

Nothing  which  was  done  was  useless  or  unessential,  though  it  ceases 
to  be  conspicuous  and  primary. 

Thus  the  final  form  of  each  science  contains  the  substance  of  each 
of  its  preceding  modifications ;  and  all  that  was  at  any  antecedent 
period  discovered  and  established,  ministers  to  the  ultimate  develop- 
ment of  its  proper  branch  of  knowledge.  Such  previous  doctrines  may 
require  to  be  made  precise  and  definite,  to  have  their  superfluous  and 
arbitrary  portions  expunged,  to  be  expressed  in  new  language,  to  be 
taken  up  into  the  body  of  science  by  various  processes ; — ^but  they  do 
not  on  such  accounts  cease  to  be  true  doctrines,  or  to  form  a  portion 
of  the  essential  constituents  of  our  knowledge. 

TertM  record  Dtwoveries* — ^The  modes  in  which  the  earlier  truths 
of  science  are  preserved  in  its  kter  forms,  are  indeed  various.  From 
being  asserted  at  first  as  strange  discoveries,  such  truths  come  at  last 
to  be  implied  as  almost  self-evident  axioms.  They  are  recorded  by 
some  familiar  maxim,  or  perhaps  by  some  new  word  or  phrase,  which 
becomes  part  of  the  current  language  of  the  philosophical  world ;  and 
thus  asserts  a  principle,  while  it  appears  merely  to  indicate  a  transient 


*  Concerning  Ttehnical  Terms,  see  PhUotophy,  book  i.  ch.  8. 
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notion ; — ^preserves  as  well  as  expresses  a  truth ; — and,  like  a  medal  of 
gold,  is  a  treasure  as  well  as  a  token.  We  shall  frequently  have  to 
notice  the  manner  in  which  great  discoveries  thus  stamp  their  impress 
upon  the  terms  of  a  science ;  and,  like  great  political  revolutions,  are  n- 
corded  by  the  change  of  the  current  coin  which  has  accompanied  them. 

Generalization. — ^The  great  changes  which  thus  take  place  in  the 
history  of  science,  the  revolutions  of  the  intellectual  world,  have,  as  a 
usual  and  leading  character,  this,  that  they  are  steps  of  generalization; 
transitions  from  particular  truths  to  others  of  a  wider  extent,  in  which 
the  former  are  included.  This  progress  of  knowledge,  from  individual 
facts  to  universal  laws, — ^from  particular  propositions  to  general  ones, 
— and  from  these  to  others  still  more  general,  with  reference  to  which' 
the  former  generalizations  are  particular, — is  so  &r  familiar  to  men's 
minds,  that,  without  hero  entering  into  further  explanation,  its  nature 
will  be  understood  sufficiently  to  prepare  the  reader  to  recognize  thtf 
exemplifications  of  such  a  process,  which  he  will  find  at  every  step  of 
our  advance. 

Inductive  Epochs;  Preludes;  Sequels, — In  our  history,  it  is  the 
progress  of  knowledge  only  which  we  have  to  attend  to.  This  is  the 
main  action  of  our  drama ;  and  all  the  events  which  do  not  bear  upon 
this,  though  they  may  relate  to  the  cultivation  and  the  cultivators  of 
philosophy,  are  not  a  necessary  part  of  our  theme.  Our  narrative  will 
therefore  consist  mainly  of  successive  steps  of  generalization,  such  as 
have  just  been  mentioned.  But  among  these,  we  shall  find  some  of 
eminent  and  decisive  importance,  which  have  more  peculiarly  influ- 
enced the  fortunes  of  physical  philosophy,  and  to  which  we  may  con- 
sider the  rest  as  subordinate  and  auxiliary.  These  primary  movements, 
when  the  Inductive  process,  by  which  science  is  formed,  has  been  exer- 
cised in  a  more  energetic  and  powerful  manner,  may  be  distinguished 
as  the  Inductive  Epochs  of  scientific  history ;  and  they  deserve  our 
more  express  and  pointed  notice.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  marked 
by  the  great  discoveries  and  the  great  philosophical  names  which  all 
civilized  nations  have  agreed  in  admiring.  But,  when  we  examine 
more  clearly  the  history  of  such  discoveries,  we  find  that  these  epochs 
have  not  occurred  suddenly  and  without  preparation.  They  have 
been  preceded  by  a  period,  which  we  may  call  their  Prelude^  during 
which  the  ideas  and  facts  on  which  they  turned  were  called  into  action ; 
— ^were  gradually  evolved  into  clearness  and  connection,  permanency 
and  certainty ;  till  at  last  the  discovery  which  marks  the  epoch,  seized 
and  fixed  forever  the  truth  which  had  till  then  been  obscurely  and 
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doubtfolly  discerned.  And  again,  when  this  step  has  been  made  by 
the  principal  discoverers,  there  may  genendiy  be  observed  another 
period,  which  we  may  call  the  Sequel  of  the  Epoch,  during  which  the 
discovery  has  acquired  a  more  perfect  certainty  and  a  more  complete 
development  among  the  leaders  of  the  advance ;  has  been  diffused  to 
the  wider  throng  of  the  secondary  cultivators  of  such  knowledge,  and 
traced  into  its  distant  consequences.  This  is  a  work,  always  of  time 
and  labor,  often  of  difficulty  and  conflict  To  distribute  the  History 
of  science  into  such  Epochs,  with  their  Preludes  and  Sequels,  if  suc- 
cessfully attempted,  must  needs  make  the  series  and  connections  of  its 
occurrences  more  distinct  and  intelligible.  Such  periods  form  resting- 
places,  where  we  pause  till  the  dust  of  the  confused  march  is  laid,  and 
the  prospect  of  the  path  is  clear. 

Inductive  Charts.^ — Since  the  advance  of  science  consists  in  collect- 
ing by  induction  true  general  laws  from  particular  facts,  and  in  com- 
bining several  such  laws  into  one  higher  generalization,  in  which  they 
still  retain  their  truth  ;  we  might  form  a  Chart,  or  Table,  of  the  prog- 
ress of  each  science,  by  setting  down  the  particular  facts  which  have 
thus  been  combined,  so  as  to  form  general  truths,  and  by  marking  the 
further  union  of  these  general  truths  into  others  more  comprehensive. 
The  Table  of  the  progress  of  any  science  would  thus  resemble  the  Map 
of  a  River,  in  which  the  waters  from  separate  sources  unite  and  maJro 
rivulets,  which  again  meet  with  rivulets  from  other  fountains,  and  thus 
go  on  forming  by  their  junction  trunks  of  a  higher  and  higher  order. 
The  representation  of  the  state  of  a  science  in  this  form,  would  neces- 
sarily exhibit  all  the  principal  doctrines  of  the  science ;  for  each  general 
truth  contains  the  particular  truths  from  which  it  was  derived,  and 
may  be  followed  backwards  till  we  have  these  before  us  in  their  sepa- 
rate state.  And  the  last  and  most  advanced  generalization  would 
have,  in  such  a  scheme,  its  proper  place  and  the  evidence  of  its  valid- 
ity. Hence  such  an  Inductive  Table  of  each  science  would  afford  a 
criterion  of  the  correctness  of  our  distribution  of  the  inductive  Epochs, 
by  its  coincidence  with  the  views  of  the  best  judges,  as  to  the  substan- 
tial contents  of  the  science  in  question.  By  forming,  therefore,  such 
Inductive  Tables  of  the  principal  sciences  of  which  I  have  here  to 
speak,  and  by  regulating  by  these  tables,  my  views  of  the  history  of 
the  sciences,  I  conceive  that  I  have  secured  the  distribution  of  my  his- 


•  Inductive  charts  of  the  Historj  of  Astronomy  and  of  Optics,  sach  aa  are  here 
referred  to,  are  given  in  the  Phihtophy^  book  xi.  ch.  6. 
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tory  from  material  error ;  fbr  no  merely  arbitrary  division  of  the  events 
could  satisfy  snch  conditions.  But  though  I  have  constructed  such 
charts  to  direct  the  course  of  the  present  history,  I  shall  not  insert 
them  in  the  work,  reserving  them  for  the  illustration  of  the  philoso^^y 
of  the  subject ;  for  to  this  they  more  properly  belong,  being  a  part  of 
the  Logic  of  Induction, 

Stationary  Periods, — ^By  the  lines  of  such  maps  the  real  advance 
of  science  is  depicted,  and  nothing  else.  But  there  are  several 
occurrences  of  other  kinds,  too  interesting  and  too  instructive  to  be 
altogether  omitted.  In  order  to  understand  the  conditions  of  the 
progress  of  knowledge,  we  must  attend,  in  some  measure,  to  the  fiiiluree 
as  well  as  the  successes  by  which  such  attempts  have  been  attended. 
When  we  reflect  during  how  small  a  portion  of  the  whole  history  of 
human  speculations,  science  has  really  been,  in  any  marked  degree, 
progressive,  we  must  needs  feel  some  curiosity  to  know  what  was 
doing  in  these  stationary  periods;  what  field  could  be  found  which 
admitted  of  so  wide  a  deviation,  or  at  least  so  protracted  a  wandering. 
It  is  highly  necessary  to  our  purpose,  to  describe  the  baffled  enter- 
prises as  well  as  the  achievements  of  human  speculation. 

Deduction. — During  a  great  part  of  such  stationary  periods,  we 
shall  find  that  the  process  which  we  have  spoken  of  as  essential  to 
the  formation  of  real  science,  the  conjunction  of  clear  Ideas  with  dis- 
tinct Facts,  was  interrupted ;  and,  in  such  cases,  men  dealt  with  ideas 
alone.  They  employed  themselves  in  reasoning  from  principles,  and 
they  arranged,  and  classified,  and  analyzed  their  ideas,  so  as  to  make 
their  reasonings  satisfy  the  requisitions  of  our  rational  faculties.  This 
process  of  drawing  conclusions  from  our  principles,  by  rigorous  and 
unimpeachable  trains  of  demonstration,  is  termed  Deduction,  In  its 
due  place,  it  is  a  highly  important  part  of  every  science ;  but  it  has 
no  value  when  the  fundamental  principles,  on  which  the  whole  of  the 
demonstration  rests,  have  not  first  been  obtained  by  the  induction  of 
{JEUsts,  so  as  to  supply  the  materials  of  substantial  truth.  Without 
such  materials,  a  series  of  demonstrations  resembles  physical  science 
only  as  a  shadow  resembles  a  real  object.  To  give  a  real  significance 
to  our  propositions.  Induction  must  provide  what  Deduction  cannot 
supply.     FVom  a  pictured  hook  we  can  hang  only  a  pictured  chain. 

Distinction  of  common  Notions  and  Scientific  Ideas,^ — ^When  the 


•  Soientifio  Ideas  depend  upon  oortidii  Fundamental  Ideate  which  are  enumerated 
in  the  Philosophy,  book  i.  eh.  8*. 
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notions  with  which  men  are  conversant  in  the  common  course  of 
practical  life,  which  give  meaning  to  their  familiar  language,  and 
employment  to  their  hourly  thoughts,  are  compared  with  the  Ideas  on 
which  exact  science  is  founded,  we  find  that  the  two  classes  of  intel- 
lectual operations  have  much  that  is  common  and  much  that  is  dif- 
ferent Without  here  attempting  fully  to  explain  this  relation  (which, 
indeed,  is  one  of  the  hardest  problems  of  our  philosophy),  we  may 
observe  that  they  have  this  in  common,  that  both  are  acquired  by 
acts  of  the  mind  exercised  in  connecting  external  impressions,  and 
may  be  employed  in  conducting  a  train  of  reasoning ;  or,  speaking 
loosely  (for  we  cannot  here  pursue  the  subject  so  as  to  arrive  at 
philosophical  exactness),  we  may  say,  that  all  notions  and  ideas  are 
obtained  by  an  inductive,  and  may  be  used  in  a  deductive  process. 
But  sdentific  Ideas  and  common  Notions  differ  in  this,  that  the  former 
are  precise  and  stable,  the  latter  vague  and  variable ;  the  former  are 
possessed  with  clear  insight,  and  employed  in  a  sense  rigorously  lim- 
ited, and  always  identically  the  same ;  the  latter  have  grown  up  in  the 
mind  from  a  thousand  dim  and  diverse  suggestions,  and  the  obscurity 
and  incongruity  which  belong  to  their  origin  hang  about  all  their 
applications.  Scientific  Ideas  can  often  be  adequately  exhibited  for 
all  the  purposes  of  reasoning,  by  means  of  Definitions  and  Axioms ; 
all  attempts  to  reason  by  means  of  Definitions  from  conunon  Notions, 
lead  to  empty  forms  or  entire  confusion. 

Such  common  Notions  are  sufficient  for  the  common  practical  con- 
duct of  human  life :  but  man  is  not  a  practical  creature  merely ;  he 
has  within  him  a  speculative  tendency,  a  pleasure  in  the  contemplation 
of  ideal  relations,  a  love  of  knowledge  as  knowledge.  It  is  this 
speculative  tendency  which  brings  to  light  the  difference  of  common 
Notions  and  scientific  Ideas,  of  which  we  have  spoken.  The  mind 
analyzes  such  Notions,  reasons  upon  them,  combines  and  connects 
them ;  for  it  feels  assured  that  intellectual  things  ought  to  bo  able  to 
bear  such  handling.  Even  practical  knowledge,  we  see  clearly,  is  not 
possible  without  the  use  of  the  reason ;  and  the  speculative  reason  is 
only  the  reason  satisfying  itself  of  its  own  consistency.  The  specula- 
tive faculty  cannot  be  controlled  from  acting.  The  mind  cannot  but 
claim  a  right  to  speculate  concerning  all  its  own  acta  and  creations ; 
yet,  when  it  exercises  this  right  upon  its  common  practical  notions, 
we  find  that  it  runs  into  barren  abstractions  and  ever-recurring  cycles 
of  subtlety.  Such  Notions  arc  like  waters  naturally  stagnant ;  how- 
ever much  we  urge  and  agitate  them,  they  only  revolve  in  stationary 
Vol.  I.— 4 
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whirlpools.  But  the  mind  is  capable  of  acquiriDg  scientific  Ideas, 
which  are  better  fitted  to  undergo  discussion  and  impulsion.  When 
our  speculations  arc  duly  fed  from  the  springheads  of  Obseiration, 
and  frequently  drawn  oflf  into  the  region  of  Applied  Science,  we  may 
have  a  living  stream  of  consistent  and  progressive  knowledge.  That 
science  may  be  both  real  as  to  its  import,  and  logical  as  to  its  fonn, 
the  examples  of  many  existing  sciences  sufficiently  prove. 

School  Philosophy, — So  long,  however,  as  attempts  are  made  to 
form  sciences,  without  such  a  verification  and  realization  of  their 
fundamental  ideas,  there  is,  in  the  natural  series  of  speculation,  no 
self-correcting  principle.  A  philosophy  constructed  on  notions  obscure, 
vague,  and  unsubstantial,  and  held  in  spite  of  the  want  of  correspond- 
ence between  its  doctrines  and  the  actual  train  of  physical  events,  may 
long  subsist,  and  occupy  men's  minds.  Such  a  philosophy  must  depend 
for  its  permanence  upon  the  pleasure  which  men  feel  in  tracing  the 
operations  of  their  own  and  other  men's  minds,  and  in  reducing  them 
to  logical  consistency  and  systematical  arrangement 

In  these  cases  the  main  subjects  of  attention  are  not  external  ob- 
jects, but  speculations  previously  delivered ;  the  object  is  not  to  inter- 
pret nature,  but  man's  mind.  The  opinions  of  the  Masters  are  the 
facts  which  the  Disciples  endeavor  to  reduce  to  unity,  or  to  follow  into 
consequences.  A  series  of  speculators  who  pursue  such  a  course,  may 
properly  be  termed  a  School,  and  their  philosophy  a  School  Philot- 
ophy ;  whether  their  agreement  in  such  a  mode  of  seeking  knowl- 
edge arise  from  personal  communication  and  tradition,  or  be  merely 
the  result  of  a  community  of  intellectual  character  and  propensity. 
The  two  great  periods  of  School  Philosophy  (it  will  be  recollected  that 
we  are  here  directing  our  attention  mainly  to  physical  science)  were 
that  of  the  Greeks  and  that  of  the  Middle  Ages ; — the  period  of  the 
first  waking  of  science,  and  that  of  its  midday  slumber. 

What  has  been  said  thus  bricfiy  and  imperfectly,  would  require  great 
detail  and  much  explanation,  to  give  it  its  full  significance  and  author- 
ity. But  it  seemed  proper  to  state  so  much  in  this  place,  in  order  to 
render  more  intelligible  and  more  instructive,  at  the  first  aspect,  the 
view  of  the  attempted  or  effected  progress  of  science. 

It  is,  perhaps,  a  disadvantage  inevitably  attending  an  undertaking 
like  the  present,  that  it  must  set  out  with  statements  so  abstract ;  and 
must  present  them  without  their  adequate  development  and  proof. 
Such  an  Introduction,  both  in  its  character  and  its  scale  of  execution, 
may  be  compared  to  the  geographical  sketch  of  a  country,  with  which 
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the  historian  of  its  fortunes  often  begins  his  narration.  So  much  of 
Metaphysics  is  as  necessary  to  us  as  such  a  portion  of  Geography  is  to 
the  Historian  of  an  Empire ;  and  what  has  hitherto  been  said,  is  in- 
tended as  a  slight  outline  of  the  Geography  of  that  Intellectual  World, 
of  which  we  have  here  to  study  the  History. 

The  name  which  we  have  given  to  this  History — A  History  op  the 
Inductive  Soizitoes — ^has  the  fault  of  seeming  to  exclude  from  the 
rank  of  Inductive  Sciences  those  which  are  not  included  in  the  His- 
tory ;  as  Ethnology  and  Glossology,  Political  Economy,  Psychology. 
This  exclusion  I  by  no  means  wish  to  imply ;  but  I  could  find  no  other 
way  of  compendiously  describing  my  subject,  which  was  intended  to 
comprehend  those  Sciences  in  which,  by  the  observation  of  facts  and 
the  use  of  reason,  systems  of  doctrine  have  been  established  which  are 
universally  received  as  truths  among  thoughtful  men ;  and  which  may 
therefore  be  studied  as  examples  of  the  manner  in  which  truth  is  to 
be  discovered.  Perhaps  a  more  exact  description  of  the  work  would 
have  been,  A  History  of  the  principal  Sciences  hitherto  established  by 
Induction.  I  may  add  that  I  do  not  include  in  the  phrase  ^  Inductive 
Sciences,"  the  branches  of  Pure  Mathematics  (Geometry,  Arithmetic, 
Algebra,  and  the  like),  because,  as  I  have  elsewhere  stated  {Phil,  Ind. 
Scy  book  iL  c.  1),  these  are  not  Inductive  but  Deductive  Sciences. 
They  do  not  infer  true  theories  from  observed  facts,  and  more  general 
from  more  limited  laws :  but  they  trace  the  conditions  of  all  theory, 
the  properties  of  space  and  number ;  and  deduce  results  from  ideas 
without  the  aid  of  experience.  The  History  of  these  Sciences  is  briefly 
given  in  Chapters  13  and  14  of  the  Second  Book  of  the  Philosophy 
just  referred  to. 


I  may  further  add  that  the  other  work  to  which  I  refer,  the  Philos- 
ophy of  the  Inductive  Sciences^  is  in  a  great  measure  historical,  no  less 
than  the  present  History.  That  work  contains  the  history  of  the 
Sciences  so  £Eur  as  it  depends  on  Ideas  ;  the  present  work  contains  the 
history  so  fiur  as  it  depends  upon  Observation.  The  two  works  resulted 
simultaneously  from  the  same  examination  of  the  principal  writers  on 
science  in  all  ages,  and  may  serve  to  supplement  each  other. 
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Whence  came  their  voyage  ?  them  what  peril  held 
With  adamantine  rivets  firmly  bound  ? 


But  Boon  as  on  the  veBSors  bow 

The  anchor  was  hung  up, 
Then  took  the  Leader  on  the  prow 

In  hands  a  golden  cup, 
And  on  great  Father  Jove  did  call, 
And  on  the  Winds  and  Waters  all, 

Swept  by  the  hurrying  blast ; 
And  on  the  Nights,  and  Ocean  Ways, 
And  on  the  Mr  auspicious  Days, 

And  loved  return  at  last. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Prelude  to  the  Greek  School  Philosophy. 

Sect.  1. — First  Attempts  of  the  Speculative  Faculty  in  Physical 
Inquiries. 

AT  an  early  period  of  history  there  appeared  in  men  a  propensity  to 
pursue  speculative  inquiries  concerning  the  various  parts  and 
properties  of  the  material  world.  What  they  saw  excited  them  to 
meditate,  to  conjecture,  and  to  reason :  they  endeavored  to  account 
for  natural  events,  to  trace  their  causes,  to  reduce  them  to  their  prin- 
ciples. This  habit  of  mind,  or,  at  least  that  modification  of  it  which 
we  have  here  to  consider,  seems  to  have  been  first  unfolded  among  the 
Greeks.  And  during  that  obscure  introductory  interval  which  elapsed 
while  the  speculative  tendencies  of  men  were  as  yet  hardly  disentangled 
from  the  practical,  those  who  were  most  eminent  in  such  inquiries 
were  distinguished  by  the  same  term  of  praise  which  is  applied  to 
sagacity  in  matters  of  action,  and  were  called  toise  men — (fo^oi.  But 
when  it  came  to  be  clearly  felt  by  such  persons  that  their  endeavors 
were  suggested  by  the  love  of  knowledge,  a  motive  different  from  the 
motives  which  lead  to  the  wisdom  of  active  life,  a  name  was  adopted 
of  a  more  appropriate,  as  well  as  of  a  more  modest  signification,  and 
they  were  termed  philosophers^  or  lovers  of  wisdom.  This  appellation 
is  said'  to  have  been  first  assumed  by  Pythagoras.  Yet  he,  in  Herod- 
otus, instead  of  having  this  title,  is  called  a  powerful  sophist — 'EXX^«¥ 
ou  r^  cL0'^fvff(frar^  (fo9f(fTii'  XIuday^opT) ;'  the  historian  using  this  word, 
as  it  would  seem,  without  intending  to  imply  that  misuse  of  reason 
which  the  term  afterwards  came  to  denote.  The  historians  of  literature 


*  Oo.  Tnso.  v.  8.  *  Herod,  iv.  05. 
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placed  Pythagoras  at  the  origin  of  the  Italic  School,  one  of  the  two 
main  lines  of  succession  of  the  early  Greek  philosophers :  but  the 
other,  the  Ionic  School,  which  more  peculiarly  demands  our  attention, 
in  consequence  of  its  character  and  subsequent  progress,  is  deduced 
from  Thales,  who  preceded  the  age  of  Philosophy ^  and  was  one  of  the 
sophi,  or  "  wise  men  of  Greece." 

The  Ionic  School  was  succeeded  in  Greece  by  several  others ;  and 
the  subjects  which  occupied  the  attention  of  these  schools  became  very 
extensive.  In  fact,  the  first  attempts  were,  to  form  systems  which 
should  explain  the  laws  and  causes  of  the  material  universe ;  and  to 
these  were  soon  added  all  the  great  questions  which  our  moral  condi- 
tion and  faculties  suggest  The  physical  philosophy  of  these  schools 
is  especially  deserving  of  our  study,  as  exhibiting  the  character  and 
fortunes  of  the  most  memorable  attempt  at  universal  knowledge  which 
has  ever  been  made.  It  is  highly  instructive  to  trace  the  principles 
of  this  undertaking ;  for  the  course  pursued  was  certainly  one  of  the 
most  natural  and  tempting  which  can  be  imagined ;  the  essay  was 
made  by  a  nation  unequalled  in  fine  mental  endowments,  at  the  period 
of  its  greatest  activity  and  vigor ;  and  yet  it  must  be  allowed  (for,  at 
least  so  fiar  as  physical  science  is  concerned,  none  will  contest  this),  to 
have  been  entirely  unsuccessful.  We  cannot  consider  otherwise  than 
as  an  utter  failure,  an  endeavor  to  discover  the  causes  of  things,  of 
which  the  most  complete  results  are  the  Aristotelian  physical  treatises ; 
and  which,  after  reaching  the  point  which  these  treatises  mark,  left 
the  human  mind  to  remain  stationary,  at  any  rate  on  all  such  subjects, 
for  nearly  two  thousand  years. 

The  early  philosophers  of  Greece  entered  upon  the  work  of  physical 
•peculation  in  a  manner  which  showed  the  vigor  and  confidence  of  the 
questioning  spirit,  as  yet  untamed  by  labors  and  reverses.  It  was  for 
later  ages  to  learn  that  man  must  acquire,  slowly  and  patiently,  letter 
by  letter,  the  alphabet  in  which  nature  writes  her  answers  to  such  in- 
quiries. The  first  students  wished  to  divine,  at  a  single  glance,  the 
whole  import  of  her  book.  They  endeavored  to  discover  the  origin 
and  prindple  of  the  universe ;  according  to  Thales,  water  was  the  ori- 
gin of  all  things,  according  to  Anaximenes,  air  ;  and  Heraclitus  con- 
sidered fire  as  the  essential  principle  of  the  universe.  It  has  been  con- 
jectured, with  great  plausibility,  that  this  tendency  to  give  to  their 
Philosophy  the  form  of  a  Cosmogony,  was  owing  to  the  influence  of 
the  poetical  Cosmogonies  and  Theogonies  which  had  been  produced 
and  admired  at  a  still  earlier  age.    Indeed,  suoh  wide  and  ambitious 
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doctrines  as  those  which  have  been  mentioned,  were  better  suited  to 
the  dim  magnificence  of  poetry,  than  to  the  purpose  of  a  philosophy 
which  was  to  bear  the  sharp  scrutiny  of  reason.  When  we  speak  of 
the  principles  of  things,  the  term,  even  now,  is  very  ambiguous  and 
indefinite  in  its  import,  but  how  much  more  was  that  the  case  in  the 
first  attempts  to  use  such  abstractions !  The  term  which  is  commonly 
used  in  this  sense  (c^px^)>  signified  at  first  the  beginning ;  and  in  its 
early  philosophical  applications  implied  some  obscure  mixed  reference 
to  the  mechanical,  chemical,  organic,  and  historical  causes  of  the  visible 
state  of  things,  besides  the  theological  views  which  at  this  period  were 
only  just  beginning  to  be  separated  from  the  physical.  Hence  we  are 
not  to  be  surprised  if  the  sources  from  which  the  opinions  of  this  period 
appear  to  be  derived  are  rather  vague  suggestions  and  casual  analogies, 
than  any  reasons  which  vnll  bear  examination.  Aristotle  conjectures, 
with  considerable  probability,  that  the  doctrine  of  Thales,  according 
to  which  water  was  the  universal  element,  resulted  from  the  manifest 
importance  of  moisture  in  the  support  of  animal  and  vegetable  life.' 
But  such  precarious  analyses  of  these  obscure  and  loose  dogmas  of  early 
antiquity  are  of  small  consequence  to  our  object. 

In  more  limited  and  more  definite  examples  of  inquiry  concerning 
the  causes  of  natural  appearances,  and  in  the  attempts  made  to  satisfy 
men's  curiosity  in  such  cases,  we  appear  to  discern  a  more  genuine 
prelude  to  the  true  spirit  of  physical  inquiry.  One  of  the  most  remark- 
able instances  of  this  kind  is  to  be  found  in  the  speculations  which 
Herodotus  records,  relative  to  the  cause  of  the  floods  of  the  Nile. 
•*  Concerning  the  nature  of  this  river,"  says  the  father  of  history,*  "  I 
was  not  able  to  learn  any  thing,  either  from  the  priests  or  from  any 
one  besides,  thongh  I  questioned  them  very  pressingly.  For  the  Nile  is 
flooded  for  a  hundred  days,  beginning  with  the  summer  solstice ;  and 
after  this  time  it  diminishes,  and  is,  during  the  whole  winter,  very 
small.  And  on  this  head  I  was  not  able  to  obtain  any  thing  sadsfao- 
tory  from  any  one  of  the  Egyptians,  when  I  asked  what  is  the  power 
by  which  the  Nile  is  in  its  nature  the  reverse  of  other  rivers." 

We  may  see,  I  think,  in  the  historian's  account,  that  the  Grecian 
mind  felt  a  craving  to  discover  the  reasons  of  things  which  other 
nations  did  not  feel.  The  Egyptians,  it  appears,  had  no  theory^  and 
felt  no  want  of  a  theory.  Not  so  the  Greeks ;  they  had  their  reascniB 
to  render,  though  they  were  not  such  as  satisfied  Herodotus.    ^  Some 
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of  the  Grecke,"  he  says,  "  who  wish  to  be  considered  great  philos- 
ophers ('EXX17VWV  Tivsg  fi-jritf^fAoi  ^ouXofiLgvoi  ysvMai  tfo^iijv),  have  pro- 
pounded three  ways  of  accounting  for  these  floods.  Two  of  them,'* 
he  adds,  "  I  do  not  think  worthy  of  record,  except  just  so  far  as  to 
mention  them."  But  as  these  are  some  of  the  earliest  Greek  essays 
in  physical  philosophy,  it  will  be  worth  while,  even  at  this  day,  to 
preserve  the  brief  notice  ho  has  given  of  them,  and  his  own  reasonings 
upon  the  same  subject. 

'*  One  of  these  opinions  holds  that  the  £tesian  winds  [which  blew 
from  the  north]  are  the  cause  of  these  floods,  by  preventing  the  Nile 
from  flowing  into  the  sea."  Against  this  the  historian  reasons  verj' 
simply  and  sensibly.  "  Very  often  when  the  Etesian  winds  do  not 
blow,  the  Nile  is  flooded  nevertheless.  And  moreover,  if  the  Etesian 
winds  were  the  cause,  all  other  rivers,  which  have  their  course  oppo- 
site to  these  winds,  ought  to  undergo  the  same  changes  as  the  Nile ; 
which  the  rivers  of  Syria  and  Libya  so  circumstanced  do  not.** 

^The  next  opinion  is  still  more  unscientific  (clve^i0'ri)fj.ovs(fWpi}), 
and  is,  in  truth,  mar\'ellous  for  its  folly.  '  This  holds  that  the  ooean 
flows  all  round  the  earth,  and  that  the  Nile  comes  out  of  the  oceaiiy 
and  by  that  means  produces  its  effects."  "  Now,"  says  the  historian, 
**  the  man  who  talks  about  this  ocean-river,  goes  into  the  region  of 
fable,  where  it  is  not  easy  to  demonstrate  that  he  is  wrong.  I  know 
of  no  such  river.  But  I  suppose  that  Homer  and  some  of  the  earlier 
poets  invented  this  fiction  and  introduced  it  into  their  poetry." 

He  then  proceeds  to  a  third  account,  which  to  a  modern  reasoner 
would  appear  not  at  all  unphilosophical  in  itself^  but  which  he,  never- 
theless, rejects  in  a  manner  no  less  decided  than  the  others.  ''  The 
third  opinion,  though  much  the  most  plausible,  is  still  more  wrong 
than  the  others ;  for  it  asserts  an  impossibility,  namely,  that  the  Nile 
proceeds  from  the  melting  of  the  snow.  Now  the  Nile  flows  out  of 
Libya,  and  through  Ethiopia,  which  are  very  hot  countries,  and  thua 
oomes  into  Egypt,  which  is  a  colder  region.  How  then  can  it  pro- 
ceed from  snow?"  He  then  offers  several  other  reasons  "to  show,"  as 
he  says,  ^  to  any  one  capable  of  reasoning  on  such  subjects  {avSpi 
ys  Xoyi^fCdoi  roiouTwv  -ripi  oTw  rs  tovri),  that  the  assertion  cannot  be 
true.  The  winds  which  blow  from  the  southern  regions  are  hot ;  the 
inhabitants  are  black ;  the  swallows  and  kites  (iVrvoi)  stay  in  the 
oonntry  the  whole  year;  the  cranes  fly  the  colds  of  Scythia,  and  seek 
their  warm  winter-quarters  there ;  which  would  not  be  if  it  snowed 
ever  so  little.**    He  adds  another  reason,  founded  apparently  upon 
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some  limited  empirical  maxim  of  weather-wisdom  taken  from  the 
climate  of  Greece.  "  Libya,"  he  said,  "  has  neither  rain  nor  ice,  and 
therefore  no  snow ;  foty  in  five  days  after  a  fall  of  snow  there  must  be 
a  fiedl  of  rain ;  so  that  if  it  snowed  in  those  regions  it  must  rain  too." 
I  need  not  observe  that  Herodotus  was  not  aware  of  the  difference 
between  the  climate  of  high  mountains  and  plains  in  a  torrid  region ; 
but  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  both  with  the  activity  and  the 
coherency  of  thought  displayed  by  the  Greek  mind  in  this  primitive 
physical  inquiry. 

But  I  must  not  omit  the  hypothesis  which  Herodotus  himself  pro- 
poses, after  rejecting  those  which  have  been  ah^ady  given.  It  does 
not  appear  to  me  easy  to  catch  his  exact  meaning,  but  the  statement 
will  still  be  curious.  ^  I^"  he  says,  ^'  one  who  has  condemned  opinions 
previously  promulgated  may  put  forward  his  own  opinion  concerning 
so  obscure  a  matter,  I  will  state  why  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Nile  is 
flooded  in  summer."  This  opinion  he  propounds  at  first  with  an 
oracular  brevity,  which  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  he  did  not  intend 
to  be  impressive.  ^  In  winter  the  sun  is  carried  by  the  seasons  away 
from  his  former  course,  and  goes  to  the  upper  parts  of  Libya.  And 
thert,^  in  shorty  is  the  whole  account ;  for  that  region  to  which  this 
divinity  (the  sun)  is  nearest,  must  naturally  be  most  scant  of  water, 
and  the  river-sources  of  that  country  must  be  dried  up." 

But  the  lively  and  garrulous  Ionian  -immediately  relaxes  from  this 
apparent  reserve.  **  To  explain  the  matter  more  at  length,"  he  pro- 
ceeds, ^^  it  is  thus.  The  sun  when  he  traverses  the  upper  parts  of 
Libya,  does  what  he  commonly  does  in  summer ; — he  draws  the  water 
to  him  ({Xx£i  iir'  IwCrov  ro  S^up),  and  having  thus  drawn  it,  he  pushes 
it  to  the  upper  regions  (of  the  air  probably),  and  then  the  winds  take 
it  and  disperse  it  till  they  dissolve  in  moisture.  And  thus  the  winds 
which  blow  from  those  countries.  Libs  and  Notus,  are  the  most  moist 
of  all  winds.  Now  when  the  winter  relaxes  and  the  sun  returns  to 
the  north,  he  still  draws  water  from  all  the  rivers,  but  they  are  in- 
creased by  showers  and  rain  torrents  so  that  they  are  in  flood  till  the 
sonmier  cornea;  and  then,  the  rain  failing  and  the  sun  still  drawing 
them,  they  become  small  But  the  Nile,  not  being  fed  by  rains,  yet 
being  drawn  by  the  sun,  is,  alone  of  all  rivers,  much  more  scanty  in 
the  winter  than  in  the  smnmer.  For  in  sunmier  it  is  drawn  like  all 
other  rivers,  but  in  winter  it  alone  has  its  supplies  shut  up.  And  in  this 
way,  I  have  been  led  to  think  the  sun  is  the  cause  of  the  occnrrem^ 
in  question."    We  may  remark  that  the  historian  here  appeaia 
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ascribe  the  inequality  of  the  Nile  at  different  seasons  to  the  influence 
of  the  san  upon  its  springs  alone,  the  other  cause  of  change,  the  rains* 
being  here  exclnded ;  and  that,  on  this  supposition,  the  same  relative 
effects  would  be  produced  whether  tlie  sun  increase  the  sources  in 
winter  by  melting  the  snows,  or  diminish  tliem  in  summer  by  what 
he  calls  drawing  them  upwards. 

This  specimen  of  the  early  efforts  of  the  Greeks  in  physical  specula- 
tions, appears  to  me  to  speak  strongly  for  the  opinion  that  their 
philosophy  on  such  subjects  was  the  native  growth  of  the  Greek  mind, 
and  owed  nothing  to  the  supposed  lore  of  Egypt  and  the  East ;  an 
opinion  which  has  been  adopted  with  regard  to  the  Greek  Philo8ophy 
in  general  by  the  most  competent  judges  on  a  full  survey  <^  the  evi- 
dence.' Indeed,  we  have  no  evidence  whatever  that,  at  any  period, 
the  African  or  Asiatic  nations  (with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the 
Indians)  ever  felt  this  importunate  curiosity  with  regard  to  the  definite 
application  of  the  idea  of  cause  and  effect  to  visible  phenomena ;  or 
drew  so  strong  a  line  between  a  fabulous  legend  and  a  reason  rendered ; 
or  attempted  to  ascend  to  a  natural  cause  by  classing  together  phe- 
nomena of  the  same  kind.  We  may  be  well  excused,  therefore,  for 
believing  that  they  could  not  impart  to  the  Greeks  what  they  them- 
selves did  not  possess ;  and  so  far  as  our  survey  goes,  physical  phOoe- 
ophy  has  its  origin,  apparently  spontaneous  and  independent,  in  the 
active  and  acute  intellect  of  Greece. 

Sect  2. — Primitive  Mistake  in  Greek  Physical  Philosophy, 

We  now  proceed  to  examine  with  what  success  the  Greeks  followed 
the  track  into  which  they  had  thus  struck.  And  here  we  are  obliged 
to  confess  that  they  very  soon  turned  aside  from  the  right  road  to 
truth,  and  deviated  into  a  vast  field  of  error,  in  which  they  and  their 
successors  have  wandered  almost  to  the  present  time.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary here  to  inquire  why  those  frusulties  which  appear  to  be  bestowed 
upon  us  for  the  discovery  of  truth,  were  permitted  by  Providence  to 
&il  so  signally  in  answering  that  purpose ;  whether,  like  the  powers 
by  which  we  seek  our  happiness,  they  involve  a  responsibility  on  our 
part,  and  may  be  defeated  by  rejecting  the  guidance  of  a  higher 
faculty ;  or  whether  these  endowments,  though  they  did  not  inmiedi- 
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ately  lead  man  to  profound  physical  knowledge,  answered  some  nobler 
and  better  purpose  in  his  constitution  and  government.  The  fact  un- 
doubtedly was,  that  the  phpical  philosophy  of  the  Greeks  6oon  became 
trifling  and  worthless ;  and  it  is  proper  to  point  out,  as  precisely  as  we 
can,  in  what  the  fundamental  mistake  consisted. 

To  explain  this,  we  may  in  the  first  place  return  for  a  moment  to 
Herodotus^s  account  of  the  cause  of  the  floods  of  the  Nile. 

The  reader  will  probably  have  observed  a  remarkable  phrase  used 
by  Herodotus^  in  his  own  explanation  of  these  inundations.  He  says 
that  the  sun  dratoSy  or  attracts,  the  water ;  a  metaphorical  term,  ob- 
viously intended  to  denote  some  more  general  and  abstract  conception 
than  that  of  the  visible  operation  which  the  word  primarily  signifies. 
This  abstract  notion  of  ^  drawing"  is,  in  the  historian,  as  we  see,  very 
vague  and  loose ;  it  might,  with  equal  propriety,  be  explained  to  mean 
what  we  now  understand  by  mechanical  or  by  chemical  attraction,  or 
pressure,  or  evaporation.  And  in  like  manner,  all  the  first  attempts 
to  comprehend  the  operations  of  nature,  led  to  the  introduction  of 
abstract  conceptions,  often  vague,  indeed,  but  not,  therefore,  un- 
meaning; such  as  motion  and  velocity,  force  and  pressure,  impetus 
and  m^omentum  (^oin)).  And  the  next  step  in  philosophizing,  neces- 
sarily was  to  endeavor  to  make  these  vague  abstractions  more  clear 
and  fixed,  so  that  the  logical  faculty  should  be  able  to  employ  them 
securely  and  coherently.  But  there  were  two  ways  of  making  this 
attempt ;  the  one,  by  examining  the  words  only,  and  the  thoughts 
which  they  call  up ;  the  other,  by  attending  to  the  facts  and  things 
which  bring  these  abstract  terms  into  use.  The  latter,  the  method  of 
real  inquiry,  was  the  way  to  success;  but  the  Greeks  followed  the 
former,  the  verbal  or  notional  course,  and  failed. 

If  Herodotus;  when  the  notion  of  the  sun's  attracting  the  waters 
of  rivers  had  entered  into  his  mind,  had  gone  on  to  instruct  himself, 
by  attention  to  facts,  in  what  manner  this  notion  could  be  made  more 
definite,  while  it  still  remained  applicable  to  all  the  knowledge  which 
could  be  obtained,  he  would  have  made  some  progress  towards  a  true 
solution  of  his  problem.  If,  for  instance,  he  had  tried  to  asoertam 
whether  this  Attraction  which  the  sun  exerted  upon  the  waters  of 
rivers,  depended  on  his  influence  at  their  fountains  only,  or  was  exerted 
over  their  whole  course,  and  over  waters  which  were  not  parts  of 
rivers,  he  would  have  been  led  to  reject  his  hypothesis ;  for  he  would 
have  found,  by  observations  sufficiently  obvious,  that  the  sun's  Attrac- 
tion, as  shown  in  such  cases,  is  a  tendency  to  lessen  all  expanded  and 
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• 
open  collections  of  moisture,  whether  flowing  from  a  spring  or  not ; 
Hnd  it  would  then  be  seen  that  this  influence,  operating  on  the  whole 
surface  of  the  Nile,  must  diminish  it  as  well  as  other  rivers,  in  sum- 
mer, and  therefore  could  not  be  the  cause  of  its  overflow.  He  would 
thus  have  corrected  his  first  loose  conjecture  by  a  real  study  of  na- 
ture, and  might,  in  the  course  of  his  meditations,  have  been  led  to 
available  notions  of  Evaporation,  or  other  natural  actions.  And,  in 
like  manner,  in  other  cases,  the  rude  attempts  at  explanation,  which 
the  first  exercise  of  the  speculative  faculty  produced,  might  have  been 
gradually  concentrated  and  refined,  so  as  to  fall  in,  both  with  the 
requisitions  of  reason  and  the  testimony  of  sense. 

But  this  was  not  the  direction  which  the  Greek  speculators  took. 
On  the  contrary ;  as  soon  as  they  had  introduced  into  their  philosophy 
any  abstract  and  general  conceptions,  they  proceeded  to  scrutinize 
these  by  the  internal  light  of  the  mind  alone,  without  any  longer  look- 
ing abroad  into  the  world  of  sense.  They  took  for  granted  that  phi- 
losophy must  result  from  the  relations  of  those  notions  which  are  in- 
volved in  the  common  use  of  language,  and  they  proceeded  to  seek 
their  philosophical  doctrines  by  studying  such  notions.  They  ought 
to  have  reformed  and  fixed  their  usual  conceptions  by  Observation ; 
they  only  analyzed  and  expanded  them  by  Reflection  :  they  ought  to 
have  sought  by  trial,  among  the  Notions  which  passed  through  their 
minds,  some  one  which  admitted  of  exact  application  to  Facts ;  they 
selected  arbitrarily,  and,  consequently,  erroneously,  the  Notions  accord- 
ing to  which  Facts  should  be  assembled  and  arranged  :  they  ought  to 
have  collected  clear  Fundamental  Ideas  from  the  world  of  things  by 
inductive  acts  of  thought ;  they  only  derived  results  by  Deduction 
from  one  or  other  of  their  familiar  Conceptions." 

When  this  false  direction  had  been  extensively  adopted  by  the 
Greek  philosophers,  we  may  treat  of  it  as  the  method  of  their  Schools. 
Under  that  title  we  must  give  a  further  account  of  it. 


•  The  coureo  by  which  Uie  Sciences  wore  formed,  and  which  is  here  referred  to 
u  that  which  the  Greeks  did  not  follow,  is  described  in  detail  in  the  Phiiotophp, 
book  xL,  0/  the  Construction  of  Science, 
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CHAPTER  11. 
The  Greek  School  Philosophy. 


Sect.  1. — The  general  Foundation  of  the  Greek  School  Philosophy, 

THE  physical  philosophy  of  the  Greek  Schools  Tras  formed  by  look- 
ing at  the  material  world  through  the  medium  of  that  common 
language  which  men  employ  to  answer  the  common  occasions  of  life ; 
and  by  adopting,  arbitrarily,  as  the  grounds  of  comparison  of  facts,  and 
of  inference  from  them,  notions  more  abstract  and  large  than  those 
with  which  men  are  practically  familiar,  but  not  less  vague  and  obscure. 
Such  a  philosophy,  however  much  it  might  be  systematized,  by  classi- 
fying and  analyzing  the  conceptions  which  it  involves,  could  not  over- 
come the  vices  of  its  fundamental  principle.  But  before  speaking  of 
these  defects,  we  must  give  some  indications  of  its  character. 

The  propensity  to  seek  for  principles  in  the  common  usages  of  lan- 
guage may  be  discerned  at  a  very  early  period.  Thus  we  have  an 
example  of  it  in  a  saying  which  is  reported  of  Thales,  the  founder  of 
Greek  philosophy.*  When  he  was  asked,  "What  is  the  greatest 
thing  ?"  he  replied,  ^Place  ;  for  all  other  things  are  in  the  world,  but 
the  world  is  in  it."  In  Aristotle  we  have  the  consummation  of  this 
mode  of  speculation.  The  usual  point  from  which  he  starts  in  his  in- 
quiries is,  that  we  say  thus  or  thus  in  common  language.  Thus,  when 
he  has  to  discuss  the  question,  whether  there  be,  in  any  part  of  the 
universe,  a  Void,  or  space  in  which  there  is  nothing,  he  inquires  first 
in  how  many  senses  we  say  that  one  thing  is  in  another.  He  enumer- 
ates many  of  these  ;'  we  say  the  part  is  in  the  whole,  as  the  finger  is 
in  the  hand ;  again  we  say,  the  species  is  in  the  genus,  as  man  is  in- 
cluded in  animal ;  again,  the  government  of  Greece  is  in  the  king ; 
and  various  other  senses  are  described  or  exemplified,  but  of  all  these 
the  most  proper  is  when  we  say  a  thing  is  in  a  vessel,  and  generally, 
in  place.  He  next  examines  what  place  is,  and  comes  to  this  conclu- 
sion, that  "  if  about  a  body  there  be  another  body  including  it,  it  is  in 
place,  and  if  not,  not."    A  body  moves  when  it  changes  its  pUce ;  but 
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he  adds,  tliat  if  water  be  iu  a  vessel,  the  vessel  being  at  rest,  the  partti 
of  the  water  may  still  move,  for  they  are  included  by  each  other ;  so 
that  while  the  whole  does  not  change  its  place,  the  parts  may  change 
their  places  in  a  circular  order.  Proceeding  then  to  the  question  of  ^ 
void,  he,  as  usual,  examines  the  different  senses  in  which  the  term  is 
used,  and  adopts,  as  the  most  proper,  place  without  matter ;  with  no 
useful  result,  as  we  shall  soon  see. 

Again,'  in  a  question  concerning  mechanical  action,  he  says,  "When 
a  man  moves  a  stone  by  pushing  it  with  a  stick,  we  say  both  that  the 
man  moves  the  stone,  and  that  the  stick  moves  the  stone,  but  the  lat- 
ter more  properly  P 

Again,  we  find  the  Greek  philosophers  applying  themselves  to  ex- 
tract their  dogmas  from  the  most  general  and  abstract  notions  which 
they  could  detect ;  for  example, — from  the  conception  of  the  Universe 
as  One  or  as  Many  things.  They  tried  to  determine  how  far  we  may, 
or  must,  combine  with  these  conceptions  that  of  a  whole,  of  parts,  of 
number,  of  limits,  of  place,  of  beginning  or  end,  of  full  or  void,  of  rest 
or  motion,  of  cause  and  effect,  and  tlie  like.  The  analysis  of  such  con- 
ceptions with  such  a  view,  occupies,  for  instance,  almost  the  whole  of 
Aristotle's  Treatise  on  the  Heavens, 

The  Dialogue  of  Plato,  which  is  entitled  Parmenides,  appears  at 
first  as  if  its  object  were  to  show  the  futility  of  this  method  of  philos- 
ophizing ;  for  the  philosopher  whose  name  it  bears,  is  represented  as 
arguing  with  an  Athenian  named  Aristotle,^  and,  by  a  process  of 
metaphysical  analysis,  reducing  him  at  least  to  this  conclusion,  ^  that 
whether  One  exist,  or  do  not  exist,  it  follows  that  both  it  and  other 
things,  with  reference  to  themselves  and  to  each  other,  all  and  in  all 
respects,  both  are  and  are  not,  both  appear  and  appear  not"  Yet  the 
method  of  Plato,  so  far  as  concerns  truths  of  that  kind  with  which  we 
are  here  concerned,  was  little  more  efficacious  than  that  of  his  rivaL 
It  consists  mainly,  as  may  be  seen  in  several  of  the  dialogues,  and 
especially  in  the  Timceus^  in  the  application  of  notions  as  loose  as 
those  of  the  Peripatetics ;  for  example,  the  conceptions  of  the  Good, 
the  Beautiful,  the  Perfect ;  and  these  are  rendered  still  more  arbitrary, 
by  assuming  an  acquaintance  with  the  views  of  the  Creator  of  the  uni- 
verse.   The  philosopher  is  thus  led  to  maxims  which  agree  with  those 


*  Physio.  AuBC.  viii.  5. 

*  Thia  Aristotle  is  not  the  Stagirite,  who  was  forty-five  years  younger  than  Plato, 
but  one  of  the  •*  thirty  tyrunta,"  as  they  were  called. 
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of  the  Aristotelians,  that  there  can  be  no  void,  that  things  seek  their 
own  place,  and  the  like.' 

Another  mode  of  reasoning,  yery  widely  applied  in  these  attempts, 
was  the  doctrine  of  contrarieties,  in  which  it  was  assumed,  that  adjec- 
tives or  substantives  which  are  in  common  language,  or  in  some  ab- 
stract mode  of  conception,  opposed  to  each  other,  must  point  at  some 
fandamental  antithesis  in  nature,  which  it  is  important  to  study.  Thus 
Aristotle*  says,  that  the  Pythagoreans,  from  the  contrasts  which 
number  suggests,  collected  ten  principles, — Limited  and  Unlimited, 
Odd  and  Even,  One  and  Many,  Right  and  Left,  Male  and  Female,  Rest 
and  Motion,  Straight  and  Carved,  Light  and  Darkness,  Good  and  Evil, 
Square  and  Oblong.  We  shall  see  hereafter,  that  Aristotle  himself 
deduced  the  doctrine  of  Four  Elements,  and  other  dogmas,  by  opposi- 
tions of  the  same  kind. 

The  physical  speculator  of  the  present  day  will  learn  without  sur- 
prise, that  such  a  mode  of  discussion  as  this,  led  to  no  truths  of  real  or 
permanent  value.  The  whole  mass  of  the  Greek  philosophy,  there- 
fore, shrinks  into  an  almost  imperceptible  compass,  when  viewed  with 
reference  to  the  progress  of  physical  knowledge.  Still  the  general 
character  of  this  system,  and  its  fortunes  from  the  time  of  its  founders 
to  the  overthrow  of  their  authority,  are  not  without  their  instraction, 
and,  it  may  be  hoped,  not  without  their  interest.  I  proceed,  there- 
fore, to  give  some  account  of  these  doctrines  in  their  most  fully  devel- 
oped and  permanently  received  form,  that  in  which  they  were  presented 
by  Aristotle. 

Sect,  2. — The  Aristotelian  Physical  Philosophy, 

The  principal  physical  treatises  of  Aristotle  are,  the  eight  Books  of 
"  Physical  Lectures,"  the  four  Books  "  Of  the  Heavens,"  the  two  Books 
'*  Of  Production  and  Destruction :"  for  the  Book  "  Of  the  World"  is 
now  universally  acknowledged  to  be  spurious;  and  the  "Meteoro- 
logies," though  foil  of  physical  explanations  of  natural  phenomena, 
does  not  exhibit  the  doctrines  and  reasonings  of  the  school  in  so  gen- 
eral a  form ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  "  Mechanical  Problems." 
The  treatises  on  the  various  subjects  of  Natural  History,  "  On  Ani- 
mals," "On  the  Parts  of  Animals,"  "On  Plants,"  "On  Physiognom- 
onics,"  "On  Colors,"  "On  Sound,"  contain  an  extraordinary  accumu- 
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lation  of  facts,  and  manifest  a  wonderful  power  of  syBtematiziDg ;  but 
are  not  works  which  expound  principles,  and  therefore  do  not  require 
to  be  here  considered. 

Tlie  Physical  Lectures  are  iK)ssibly  the  work  concerning  which  a 
well-known  anecdote  is  related  by  Siniplicius,  a  Greek  commentator 
of  the  sixth  century,  as  well  as  by  Plutarch.  It  is  said,  that  Alex- 
ander the  Great  wrote  to  his  former  tutor  to  this  effect ;  "  You  have 
not  done  well  in  publishing  these  lectures ;  for  how  shall  we,  your 
pupils,  excel  other  men,  if  you  make  that  pubHc  to  all,  which  we  learnt 
from  you  ?"  To  this  Aristotle  is  said  to  have  replied :  '*  My  Lectures 
are  published  and  not  published ;  they  will  bo  intelligible  to  those  who 
heard  them,  and  to  none  besides."  This  may  very  easily  be  a  story 
invented  and  circulated  among  those  who  found  the  work  beyond  their 
comprehension  ;  and  it  cannot  bo  denied,  that  to  make  out  the  mean- 
ing and  reasoning  of  every  part,  would  be  a  task  very  laborious  and 
tlifficult,  if  not  impossible.  But  we  may  follow  the  import  of  a  large 
l>ortion  of  the  Physical  Lectures  with  sufficient  clearness  to  apprehend 
the  character  and  principles  of  the  reasoning ;  and  this  is  what  I  shall 
endeavor  to  do. 

The  author's  introductory  statement  of  his  view  of  the  nature  of 
philosophy  falls  in  very  closely  with  what  has  been  said,  that  he  takes 
his  facts  and  generalizations  as  they  arc  implied  in  the  structure  of 
language.  "  We  must  in  all  cases  proceed,"  ho  says,  "  from  what  is 
known  to  what  is  unknown."  This  will  not  be  denied ;  but  we  can 
hardly  follow  him  in  his  inference.  IIo  adds,  "We  must  proceed, 
therefore,  from  universal  to  particular.  And  something  of  this,"  he 
pursues,  "  may  be  seen  in  language ;  for  names  signify  things  in  a 
general  and  indefinite  manner,  as  circle,  and  by  defining  we  unfold 
them  into  particulars."  He  illustrates  this  by  saying,  "  thus  children 
at  first  call  all  men  fatlier,  and  all  women  mother,  but  afterwards 
distinguish." 

In  accordance  with  this  view,  ho  endeavors  to  settle  several  of  the 
great  questions  concerning  the  universe,  which  had  been  started  among 
subtle  and  speculative  men,  by  unfolding  the  meaning  of  the  words 
and  phrases  which  are  applied  to  the  most  general  notions  of  things 
and  relations.  Wo  have  already  noticed  this  method.  A  few  examples 
will  illustrate  it  further : — Whether  there  was  or  was  not  a  void,  or 
place  without  matter,  had  already  been  debated  among  rival  sects  of 
philosophers.  The  antagonist  arguments  were  briefly  tlieso : — There 
must  be  a  void,  because  a  body  cannot  move  into  a  space  except  it  is 
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empty,  and  therefore  without  a  void  there  could  be  no  motion  : — and, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  void,  for  the  interval  between  bodies 
are  filled  with  air,  and  air  is  something.  These  opinions  had  even 
been  supported  by  reference  to  experiment.  On  the  one  hand,  Anax- 
agorus  and  his  school  had  shown,  that  air,  when  confined,  resisted 
compression,  by  squeezing  a  blown  bladder,  and  pressing  down  an 
inverted  vessel  in  the  water ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  alleged  that  a 
vessel  full  of  fine  ashes  held  as  much  water  as  if  the  ashes  were  not 
there,  which  could  only  be  explained  by  supposing  void  spaces  among 
the  ashes.  Aristotle  decides  that  there  is  no  void,  on  such  arguments 
as  this :' — In  a  void  there  could  be  no  difierence  of  up  and  down ;  for 
as  in  nothing  there  are  no  differences,  so  there  are  none  in  a  privation 
or  negation ;  but  a  void  is  merely  a  privation  or  negation  of  matter ; 
therefore,  in  a  void,  bodies  could  not  move  up  and  down,  which  it  is  in 
their  nature  to  do.  It  is  easily  seen  that  such  a  mode  of  reasoning, 
elevates  the  familiar  forms  of  language  and  the  intellectual  connections 
of  terms,  to  a  supremacy  over  facts ;  making  truth  depend  upon 
whether  terms  are  or  are  not  privative,  and  whether  we  say  that 
bodies  fall  naturally.  In  such  a  philosophy  every  new. result  of  ob- 
servation would  be  compelled  to  conform  to  the  usual  combinations  of 
phrases,  as  these  had  become  associated  by  the  modes  of  apprehension 
previously  {iEuniliar. 

It  is  not  intended  here  to  intimate  that  the  common  modes  of  ap- 
prehension, which  are  the  basis  of  common  language,  are  limited  and 
casual.  They  imply,  on  the  contrary,  universal  and  necessary  condi- 
tions of  our  perceptions  and  conceptions ;  thus  all  things  are  neces- 
sarily apprehended  as  existing  in  Time  and  Space,  and  as  connected 
by  relations  of  Cause  and  Effect ;  and  so  far  as  the  Aristotelian  phi- 
losophy reasons  from  these  assumptions,  it  has  a  real  foundation, 
though  even  in  this  case  the  conclusions  are  often  insecure.  We  have 
an  example  of  this  reasoning  in  the  eighth  Book,^  where  he  proves 
that  there  never  was  a  time  in  which  change  and  motion  did  not 
exist ;  "  For  if  all  things  were  at  rest,  the  first  motion  most  have  been 
produced  by  some  change  in  some  of  these  things ;  that  is,  there  must 
have  been  a  change  before  the  first  change ;"  and  again,  "  How  can 
be/are  and  after  apply  when  time  is  not  ?  or  how  can  time  be  when 
motion  is  not?  If,"  he  adds,  "time  is  a  numeration  of  motion,  and  if 
time  be  eternal,  motion  must  be  eternal."    But  he  sometimes  intro- 
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duces  principles  of  a  more  arbitrary  character ;  and  besides  the  general 
relations  of  thought,  takes  for  granted  the  inventions  of  previous 
speculators ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  then  commonly  received  opin- 
ions concerning  the  frame  of  the  world.  From  the  assertion  that 
motion  is  eternal,  proved  in  the  manner  just  stated,  Aristotle  proceeds 
by  a  curious  train  of  reasoning,  to  identify  this  eternal  motion  with 
the  diurnal  motion  of  the  heavens.  "There  must,"  he  says,  "be 
something  which  is  the  First  Mover  :"*  this  follows  from  the  relation 
of  causes  and  eflfects.  Again,  "  Motion  must  go  on  constantly,  and, 
therefore,  must  be  either  continuous  or  successive.  Now  what  is  con- 
tinuous is  more  properly  said  to  take  place  constantly,  than  what  i» 
successive.  Also  tlie  continuous  is  better;  but  we  always  suppose 
that  which  is  better  to  take  place  in  nature,  if  it  be  possible.  The 
motion  of  the  First  Mover  will,  therefore,  be  continuous,  if  such  an 
eternal  motion  be  possible."  We  here  see  the  vague  judgment  of 
better  and  worse  introduced,  as  that  of  natural  and  unnatural  was 
before,  into  physical  reasonings. 

I  proceed  with  Aristotle's  argument'"  **  We  have  now,  therefore, 
to  show  that  there  may  be  an  infinite  single,  continuous  motion,  and 
that  this  is  circular."  This  is,  in  fact,  proved,  as  may  readily  be  con- 
ceived, from  the  consideration  that  a  bo<ly  may  go  on  perpetually 
revolving  uniformly  in  a  circle.  And  thus  we  have  a  demonstration, 
on  the  principles  of  this  philosophy,  that  there  is  and  must  be  a 
First  Mover,  revolving  eternally  with  a  uniform  circular  motion. 

Though  this  kind  of  philosophy  may  appear  too  trifling  to  deserve 
being  dwelt  upon,  it  is  important  for  our  purpose  so  far  as  to  exemplify 
it,  that  we  may  afterwards  advance,  confident  that  we  have  done  it  no 
injustice. 

I  will  now  pass  from  the  doctrines  relating  to  the  motions  of  the 
heavens,  to  those  which  concern  the  material  elements  of  the  universe. 
And  here  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  tendency  (of  which  we  are 
here  ti-acing  the  development)  to  extract  speculative  opinions  from  tlie 
relations  of  words,  must  be  very  natural  to  man ;  for  the  very  widely 
accepted  doctrine  of  the  Four  Elements  which  appears  to  be  founded 
on  the  opposition  of  the  adjectives  hot  and  cold,  wet  and  dry,  is  much 
older  than  Aristotle,  and  was  probably  one  of  the  earliest  of  philosophi- 
va\  dogmas.  The  great  master  of  this  philosophy,  however,  puts  the 
opinion  in  a  more  systematic  manner  than  his  predecessors. 
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**  We  seek,"  he  says,"  "  the  principles  of  sensible  things,  that  is,  of 
tangible  bodies.  We  must  take,  therefore,  not  all  the  contrarieties  of 
quality,  but  those  only  which  have  reference  to  the  touch.  Thus  black 
and  white,  sweet  and  bitter,  do  not  differ  as  tangible  qualities,  and 
therefore  must  be  rejected  from  our  consideration. 

"Now  the  contrarieties  of  quality  which  refer  to  the  touch  are 
these:  hot,  cold;  dry,  wet;  heavy,  light;  hard,  soft;  unctuous, 
ineagre ;  rough,  smooth ;  dense,  rare."  He  then  proceeds  to  reject 
all  but  the  four  first  of  these,  for  various  reasons ;  heavy  and  light. 
because  they  are  not  active  and  passive  qualities ;  the  others,  because 
they  are  combinations  of  the  four  first,  which  therefore  he  infers  to  be 
the  four  elementary  qualities. 

"  "Now  in  four  things  there  are  six  combinations  of  two ;  but  the 
combinations  of  two  opposites,  as  hot  and  cold,  must  be  rejected ;  we 
have,  therefore,  four  elementary  combinations,  which  agree  with  the 
four  apparently  elementary  bodies.  Fire  is  hot  and  dry ;  air  is  hot 
and  wet  (for  steam  is  air) ;  water  is  cold  and  wet,  earth  is  cold  and 
dry." 

It  may  be  remarked  that  this  disposition  to  assume  that  some  com- 
mon elementary  quality  must  exist  in  the  cases  in  which  we  habitually 
apply  a  common  adjective,  as  it  began  before  the  reign  of  the  Aristo- 
telian philosophy,  so  also  survived  its  influence.  Not  to  mention  other 
cases,  it  would  be  difficult  to  free  Bacon's  Inquisitto  in  naturam  ccUidi^ 
"  Examination  of  the  nature  of  heat,"  from  the  charge  of  confounding 
together  very  different  classes  of  phenomena  under  the  cover  of  the 
word  hot 

The  correction  of  these  opinions  concerning  the  elementary  com- 
position of  bodies  belongs  to  an  advanced  period  in  the  history  of 
physical  knowledge,  even  after  the  revival  of  its  progress.  But  there 
are  some  of  the  Aristotelian  doctrines  which  particularly  deserve  our 
attention,  from  the  prominent  share  they  had  in  the  very  first  begin- 
nings of  that  revival ;  I  mean  the  doctrines  concerning  motion. 

These  are  still  founded  upon  the  same  mode  of  reasoning  from  adjec- 
tives ;  but  in  this  case,  the  result  follows,  not  only  from  the  opposition 
of  the  words,  but  also  from  the  distinction  of  their  being  absolutely  or 
relatively  true.  "Former  writers,"  says  Aristotle,  "have  considerecl 
heavy  and  light  relatively  only,  taking  cases,  where  both  things  have 
weight,  but  one  is  lighter  than  the  other ;  and  they  imagined  that,  in 
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this  way,  tbey  defined  what  was  absolutely  (otirXw^)  heavy  and  light." 
We  DOW  know  that  things  which  rise  by  their  lightness  do  so  only 
because  they  are  pressed  upwards  by  heavier  surrounding  bodies ;  and 
this  assumption  of  absolute  levity,  which  is  evidently  gratuitous^  or 
rather  merely  nominal,  entirely  vitiated  the  whole  of  the  succeeding 
reasoning.  The  inference  was,  that  fire  must  be  absolutely  light, 
since  it  tends  to  take  its  place  above  the  other  three  elements ;  earth 
absolutely  heavy,  since  it  tends  to  take  its  place  below  fire,  air,  and 
water.  The  philosopher  argued  also,  with  great  acuteness,  that  air, 
which  tends  to  take  its  place  below  fire  and  above  water,  must  do  so 
by  its  nature,  and  not  in  virtue  of  any  combination  of  heavy  and 
light  elements.  "  For  if  air  were  composed  of  the  parts  which  give 
fire  its  levity,  joined  with  other  parts  which  produce  gravity,  we  might 
assume  a  quantity  of  air  so  large,  that  it  should  be  lighter  than  a  small 
quantity  of  fire,  having  more  of  the  light  parts."  It  thus  follows  that 
each  of  the  four  elements  tends  to  its  own  place,  fire  being  the  highest, 
air  the  next,  water  the  next,  and  earth  the  lowest. 

The  whole  of  this  train  of  errors  arises  from  fallacies  which  have  a 
verbal  origin ; — from  considering  light  as  opposite  to  heavy ;  and  from 
considering  levity  as  a  quality  of  a  body,  instead  of  regarding  it  as 
the  effect  of  surrounding  bodies. 

It  is  worth  while  to  notice  that  a  difficulty  which  often  embarraaaea 
persons  on  their  entrance  upon  physical  speculations, — ^the  difficulty 
of  conceiving  that  up  and  down  are  different  directions  in  different 
places, — had  been  completely  got  over  by  Aristotle  and  the  Greek 
philosophers.  They  were  steadily  convinced  of  the  roundness  of  the 
earth,  and  saw  that  this  truth  led  to  the  conclusion  that  all  heavy 
bodies  tend  in  converging  directions  to  the  centre.  And,  they  added, 
as  the  heavy  tends  to  the  centre,  the  light  tends  to  the  exterior,  "  for 
Exterior  is  opposite  to  Centre  as  heavy  is  to  light"" 

The  tendencies  of  bodies  downwards  and  upwards,  their  weighty 
their  fall,  their  floating  or  sinking,  were  thus  accounted  for  in  a  man- 
ner which,  however  unsound,  satisfied  the  greater  part  of  the  specula- 
tive world  till  the  time  of  Galileo  and  Stevinus,  though  Archimedes 
in  the  mean  time  published  the  true  theory  of  floating  bodies,  which 
is  very  different  from  that  above  stated.  Other  parts  of  the  doctrines 
of  motion  were  delivered  by  the  Stagirite  in  the  same  spirit  and  with 
the  same  success.     The  motion  of  a  body  which  is  thrown  along  the 
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ground  diminishes  and  finally  ceases ;  the  motion  of  a  body  which 
falls  from  a  height  goes  on  becoming  quicker  and  quicker ;  this  was 
accounted  for  on  the  usual  principle  of  opposition,  by  saying  that  the 
former  is  a  violent,  the  latter  a  natural  motion.  And  the  later  writers 
of  this  school  expressed  the  characters  of  such  motions  in  verse.  The 
rule  of  natural  motion  was'^ 

F^incipium  tepeat,  modiam  cum  fine  calebit. 
Cool  at  the  first,  it  warm  and  warmer  glows. 

And  of  violent  motion,  the  law  was — 

Principiom  fcrvet,  medium  calct,  ultima  friget. 
Hot  at  the  first,  then  barely  warm,  then  cold. 

It  appears  to  have  been  considered  by  Aristotle  a  diflScult  problem 
to  explain  why  a  stone  thrown  from  the  hand  continues  to  move  for 
some  time,  and  then  stops.  If  the  hand  was  the  cause  of  the  motion, 
how  could  the  stone  move  at  all  when  left  to  itself?  if  not,  why  does 
it  ever  stop?  And  he  answers  this  diflSculty  by  saying,"  "  that  there  is 
a  motion  communicated  to  the  air,  the  successive  parts  of  which  urge 
the  stone  onwards ;  and  that  each  part  of  this  medium  continues  to 
act  for  some  while  after  it  has  been  acted  on,  and  the  motion  ceases 
when  it  comes  to  a  particle  which  cannot  act  after  it  has  ceased  to  be 
acted  on."  It  will  bo  readily  seen  that  the  whole  of  this  diflSculty, 
concerning  a  body  which  moves  forward  and  is  retarded  till  it  stops, 
arises  from  ascribing  the  retardation,  not  to  the  real  cause,  the  sur- 
rounding resistances,  but  to  the  body  itself. 

One  of  the  doctrines  which  was  the  subject  of  the  warmest  discus- 
sion between  the  defenders  and  opposers  of  Aristotle,  at  the  revival  of 
physical  knowledge,  was  that  in  which  he  asserts,'^  "  That  body  is 
heavier  than  another  which  in  an  equal  bulk  moves  downward 
quicker."  The  opinion  maintained  by  the  Arisotelians  at  the  time  of 
Galileo  was,  that  bodies  fall  quicker  exactly  in  proportion  to  their 
weight.  The  master  himself  asserts  this  in  express  terms,  and  reasons 
upon  it."  Yet  in  another  passage  he  appears  to  distinguish  l)etween 
weight  and  actual  motion  downwards.'*  "  In  physics,  we  call  bodies 
heavy  and  light  from  their  power  of  motion  ;  but  these  names  are  not 
applied  to  their  actual  operations  (cv^p^eiai^)  except  any  one  thinks 


"  Alsted.  Encyo.  torn.  i.  p.  687.    "  Phys.  Auso.  viii.  10.    »«  De  Ccelo,  It.  1,  Pr  i 
"  lb.  iii.  2.  "  lb.  iv.  1,  p.  807. 
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fnomentum  (^o«'i))  to  be  a  word  of  both  applications.  Bat  heavy  and 
light  are,  as  it  were,  the  embers  or  sparks  of  motion,  and  therefore 
proper  to  be  treated  of  here." 

The  distinction  just  alluded  to,  between  Power  or  Faculty  of  Action, 
and  actual  Operation  or  Energy,  is  one  very  frequently  referred  to  by 
Aristotle ;  and  though  not  by  any  means  useless,  may  easily  be  so 
used  as  to  lead  to  mere  verbal  refinements  instead  of  substantial 
knowledge. 

The  Aristotelian  distinction  of  Causes  has  not  any  very  immediate 
bearing  upon  the  parts  of  physics  of  which  we  have  here  mainly 
spoken ;  but  it  was  so  extensively  accepted,  and  so  long  retained,  tliat 
it  may  be  proper  to  notice  it.'^  "  One  kind  of  Cause  is  the  matter 
of  which  any  thing  is  made,  as  bronze  of  a  statue,  and  silver  of  a 
vial ;  another  is  the  form  and  pattern,  as  the  Cause  of  an  octave  is 
the  ratio  of  two  to  one ;  again,  there  is  the  Cause  which  is  the  origin 
of  the  production,  as  the  father  of  the  child  ;  and  again,  there  is  the 
End,  or  that  for  the  sake  of  which  any  thing  is  done,  as  health  is  the 
cause  of  walking."  These  four  kinds  of  Cause,  the  material,  ^eformaly 
the  efficient,  and  the  final,  were  long  leading  points  in  all  speculative 
inquiries ;  and  our  familiar  forms  of  speech  still  retain  traces  of  the 
influence  of  this  division. 

It  is  ray  object  here  to  present  to  the  reader  in  an  intelligible  shape, 
the  principles  and  mode  of  reasoning  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy, 
not  its  results.  If  this  were  not  the  case,  it  would  be  easy  to  excite  a 
smile  by  insulating  some  of  the  passages  which  are  most  remote  from 
modern  notions.  I  will  only  mention,  as  specimens,  two  such  passages, 
both  very  remarkable. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  book  "  On  the  Heavens,"  he  proves**  the 
world  to  be  perfect,  by  reasoning  of  the  following  kind  :  "  The  bodies 
of  which  the  world  is  composed  are  solids,  and  therefore  have  three 
dimensions :  now  three  is  the  most  perfect  number ;  it  is  the  first  of 
numbers,  for  of  one  we  do  not  speak  as  a  number ;  of  two  we  say 
both  ;  but  three  is  the  first  number  of  which  we  say  all ;  moreover,  it 
has  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end." 

The  reader  will  still  perceive  the  verbal  foundations  of  opinions  thus 
supported. 

'^  The  simple  elements  must  have  simple  motions,  and  thus  fire  and 
air  have  their  natural  motions  upwards,  and  water  and  earth  have 


»•  Phys.  ii.  8.  »  De  Casio,  i.  1. 
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their  natnral  motions  downinrards ;  but  besides  these  motions,  there  is 
motion  in  a  cirde,  which  is  unnatural  to  these  elements,  but  which  is 
a  more  perfect  motion  than  the  other,  because  a  circle  is  a  perfect  line, 
and  a  straight  line  is  not ;  and  there  must  be  something  to  which  this 
motion  is  natural.  From  this  it  is  evident,"  he  adds,  with  obvious 
animation,  ^  that  there  is  some  essence  of  body  different  from  those  of 
the  four  elements,  more  divine  than  those,  and  superior  to  them.  If 
things  which  move  in  a  circle  move  contrary  to  nature,  it  is  marvel- 
lous, or  rather  absurd,  that  this,  the  unnatural  motion,  should  alone  K* 
continuous  and  eternal ;  for  unnatural  motions  decay  speedily.  And 
so,  from  all  this,  we  must  collect,  that  besides  the  four  elements  which 
we  have  here  and  about  us,  there  is  another  removed  far  off,  and  the 
more  excellent  in  proportion  as  it  is  more  distant  from  us."  This  fifth 
element  was  the  "  quinta  essentia,^  of  after  vmters,  of  which  we  have  a 
trace  in  our  modem  literature,  in  the  word  quintessence. 

Sect.  3. — Technical  Forms  of  the  Cheek  Schools. 

Wb  have  hitherto  considered  only  the  principle  of  the  Greek  Physics ; 
which  was,  as  we  have  seen,  to  deduce  its  doctrines  by  an  analysis  of 
the  notions  which  common  language  involves.  But  though  the  Grecian 
philosopher  began  by  studying  words  in  their  common  meanings,  he 
soon  found  himself  led  to  fix  upon  some  special  shades  or  applications 
of  these  meanings  as  the  permanent  and  standard  notion,  which  they 
were  to  express;  that  is,  he  made. his  language  technical.  The  inven- 
tion and  establishment  of  technical  terms  is  an  important  step  in  any 
philosophy,  true  or  false ;  we  must,  therefore,  say  a  few  words  on  this 
process,  as  exemplified  in  the  ancient  systems. 

1.  Technical  Farms  of  the  Aristotdian  Philosophy. — ^We  have 
already  had  occasion  to  cite  some  of  the  distinctions  introduced  by 
Aristotle,  which  may  be  considered  as  technical ;  for  instance,  the 
classification  of  Causes  as  material,  formal,  efficient,  and  final ;  and  the 
opposition  of  Qualities  as  absolute  and  relative.  A  few  more  of  the 
most  important  examples  may  suffice.  An  analysis  of  objects  into 
Matter  and  Form,  when  metaphorically  extended  from  visible  objects 
to  things  conceived  in  the  most  general  manner,  became  an  habitual 
hypothesis  of  the  Aristotelian  school.  Indeed  this  metaphor  is  even 
yet  one  of  the  most  significant  of  those  which  we  can  employ,  to  sug- 
gest one  of  the  most  comprehensive  and  fundamental  antitheses  with 
which  philosophy  has  to  do ; — the  opposition  of  sense  and  reason,  of 
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impressions  and  laws.  In  this  applicatioUf  the  German  philosophers 
have,  up  to  the  present  time,  rested  upon  this  distinction  a  great  part 
of  the  weight  of  their  systems ;  as  when  Eant  says,  that  Space  and 
Time  are  the  Forms  of  Sensation.  Even  in  our  own  language,  we 
retain  a  trace  of  the  influence  of  this  Aristotelian  notion,  in  the,  word 
Information,  when  used  for  that  knowledge  which  may  be  conceived 
as  moulding  the  mind  into  a  definite  shape,  instead  of  leaving  it  a 
mere  mass  of  unimpressed  susceptibility. 

Another  favorite  Aristotelian  antithesis  is  that  of  Power  and  Act 
(^uvafiLi^,  ivipyeia).  This  distinction  is  made  the  basis  of  most  of  the 
physical  philosophy  of  the  school ;  being,  however,  generally  intro- 
duced with  a  peculiar  limitation.  Thus,  Light  is  defined  to  be  "  the 
Act  of  what  is  lucid,  as  being  lucid.  And  if,"  it  is  added,  "  the  lucid 
be  so  in  power  but  not  in  act,  we  have  darkness."  The  reason  of  the 
limitation,  "  as  being  lucid,"  is,  that  a  lucid  body  may  act  in  other 
ways ;  thus  a  torch  may  move  as  well  as  shine,  but  its  moving  is  not 
its  act  as  being  a  lucid  body. 

Aristotle  appears  to  be  well  satisfied  with  this  explanation,  for  he 
goes  on  to  say,  **  Thus  light  is  not  Fire,  nor  any  body  whatever,  or  the 
emanation  of  any  body  (for  that  would  be  a  kind  of  body),  but  it  is 
the  presence  of  something  like  Fire  in  the  body ;  it  is,  however,  im- 
possible that  two  bodies  should  exist  in  the  same  place,  so  that  it  is 
not  a  body ;"  and  this  reasoning  appears  to  leave  him  more  satisfied 
with  his  doctrine,  that  Light  is  an  Energy  or  Act. 

But  we  have  a  more  distinctly  technical  form  given  to  this  notion. 
Aristotle  introduced  a  word  formed  by  himseli^  to  express  the  act 
which  is  thus  opposed  to  inactive  power :  this  is  the  celebrated  word 
^vTeX^sia.  Thus  the  noted  definition  of  Motion  in  the  third  book 
of  the  Physics,"  is  that  it  is  "  the  Entelechy,  or  Act,  of  a  movable 
body  in  respect  of  being  movable ;"  and  the  definition  of  the  Soul  is" 
that  it  is  "  the  Entelechy  of  a  natural  body  which  has  life  by  reason  of 
its  power."  This  word  has  been  variously  translated  by  the  followers 
of  Aristotle,  and  some  of  them  have  declared  it  untranslatable.  Act 
and  Action  are  held  to  be  inadequate  substitutes ;  the  very  act,  ipse 
cursus  actionis,  is  employed  by  some ;  primus  actus  is  employed  by 
many,  but  another  school  use  primus  actus  of  a  non-operating  form. 
Budaeus  uses  efficada.  Cicero"  translates  it  "  quasi  quandam  continu- 
atam  motionem,  et  perennem ;"  but  this  paraphrase,  though  it  may 
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&I1  in  with  the  description  of  the  soul,  which  is  the  subject  with  which 
Cicero  is  concerned,  does  not  appear  to  agree  with  the  general  appli- 
cations of  the  term.  Hermolaus  Barbarus  is  said  to  have  been  so 
much  oppressed  with  this  difficulty  of  translation,  that  he  consulted 
the  evil  spirit  hj  night,  entreating  to  be  supplied  with  a  more  com- 
mon and  familiar  substitute  for  this  word :  the  mocking  fiend,  how- 
ever, suggested  only  a  word  equally  obscure,  and  the  translator,  discon- 
tented with  this,  invented  for  himself  the  word  perfectihabia. 

We  need  not  here  notice  the  endless  apparatus  of  technicalities 
which  was,  in  later  days,  introduced  into  the  Aristotelian  philosophy ; 
but  we  may  remark,  that  their  long  continuance  and  extensive  use 
show  us  how  powerful  technical  phraseology  is,  for  the  perpetuation 
either  of  truth  or  error.  The  Aristotelian  terms,  and  the  metaphysical 
views  which  they  tend  to  preserve,  are  not  yet  extinct  among  us.  In 
a  very  recent  age  of  our  literature  it  was  thought  a  w^orthy  employ- 
ment by  some  of  the  greatest  writers  of  the  day,  to  attempt  to  expel 
this  system  of  technicahties  by  ridicule. 

"Crambe  regretted  extremely  that  substantial  forms,  a  race  of 
harmless  beings,  which  had  lasted  for  many  years,  and  afforded  a  com- 
fortable subsistence  to  many  poor  philosophers,  should  now  be  hunted 
down  like  so  many  wolves,  without  a  possibility  of  retreat.  He  con- 
sidered that  it  had  gone  much  harder  with  them  than  with  essences^ 
which  had  retired  from  the  schools  into  the  apothecaries'  shops,  where 
some  of  them  had  been  advanced  to  the  degree  of  quintessences?* 

We  must  now  say  a  few  words  on  the  technical  terms  which  otbers 
of  the  Greek  philosophical  sects  introduced. 

2.  Technical  Forms  of  the  Platonists, — ^The  other  sects  of  the 
Greek  philosophy,  as  well  as  the  Aristotelians,  invented  and  adopted 
technical  terms,  and  thus  gave  fixity  to  their  tenets  and  consistency  to 
their  traditionary  systems ;  of  these  I  will  mention  a  few. 

A  technical  expression  of  a  contemporary  school  has  acquired  per- 
haps greater  celebrity  than  any  of  the  terms  of  Aristotle.  I  mean  the 
Ideas  of  Plato.  The  account  which  Aristotle  gives  of  the  origin  of 
these  will  serve  to  explain  their  nature.**  "  Plato,"  says  he,  "  who,  in 
his  youth,  was  in  habits  of  communication  first  with  Cratylus  and  the 
Heraclitean  opinions,  which  represent  all  the  objects  of  sense  as  being 
in  a  perpetual  flux,  so  that  concerning  these  no  science  nor  certain 

»*  MartinuB  Scriblerns,  cap.  vii. 

**  Arist.  Metaph.  i.  6.  The  sarac  account  ia  repeated,  and  the  subject  discussed, 
Metapb.  zu.  4. 
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knowledge  can  exist,  entertained  the  same  opinions  at  a  later  period 
also.  When,  afterwards,  Socrates  treated  of  moral  subjects,  and  gave 
no  attention  to  physics,  but,  in  the  subjects  which  he  did  disciuB, 
arrived  at  universal  truths,  and  before  any  man,  turned  his  thoughts 
to  definitions,  Plato  adopted  similar  doctrines  on  this  subject  akio; 
and  construed  them  in  this  way,  that  these  truths  and  definitions  must 
be  applicable  to  something  else,  and  not  to  sensible  things  :  for  it  was 
impossible,  he  conceived,  that  there  should  be  a  general  common  defi* 
nition  of  any  sensible  object,  since  such  were  always  in  a  atate  of 
change.  The  things,  then,  which  were  the  subjects  of  uniyersal  truths 
ho  called  Ideas;  and  held  that  objects  of  sense  had  their  names 
according  to  Ideas  and  after  them  ;  so  that  things  participated  in  that 
Idea  which  had  the  same  name  as  was  applied  to  them." 

In  agreement  with  this,  wo  find  the  opinions  suggested  in  the 
Parmenides  of  Plato,  the  dialogue  which  is  considered  by  many  to 
contain  the  most  decided  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  Ideas.  In  this 
dialogue,  Parmenides  is  made  to  say  to  Socrates,  then  a  young  man,* 
"O  Socrates,  philosophy  has  not  yet  claimed  you  for  her  own,  aa,  in 
my  judgment,  she  will  claim  you,  and  you  will  not  dishonor  her.  As 
yet,  like  a  young  man  as  you  are,  you  look  to  the  opinions  of  men. 
But  tell  me  this :  it  appears  to  you,  as  you  say,  that  there  are  certain 
Kinds  or  Ideas  {sJSri)  of  which  things  partake  and  receive  applications 
according  to  that  of  which  they  partake :  thus  tliose  things  which  par- 
take of  Likeness  are  called  like  ;  those  things  which  partake  of  Great- 
ness are  called  great ;  those  things  which  partake  of  Beauty  and  Jub- 
lice  are  called  beautiful  a,ndjust,^^  To  this  Socrates  assents.  And  in 
another  part  of  the  dialogue  he  shows  that  these  Ideas  are  not  in- 
cluded in  our  common  knowledge,  from  whence  he  infers  that  they  are 
objects  of  the  Di\nne  mind. 

In  the  Phtedo  the  same  opinion  is  maintained,  and  is  summed  up  in 
this  way,  by  a  reporter  of  the  last  conversation  of  Socrates,*^  s/voi  ci 
h'xojtfrov  Twv  siSuVj  xal  roCruv  c'aXXa  jtberaXafb/Savovra  aucwv  rour&Jv  njv 
infuwiuiav  70^?iv ;  ''  that  each  Kind  has  an  existence,  and  that  other 
things  partake  of  these  Kinds,  and  are  called  according  to  the  Kind  of 
which  they  partake." 

The  inference  drawn  from  this  view  was,  that  in  order  to  obtain 
true  and  certain  knowledge,  men  must  elevate  themselves,  as  much  as 
possible,  to  these  Ideas  of  the  qualities  which  they  have  to  consider : 


M  Pannenid.  p.  181.  «  Phasdo,  p.  102. 
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and  as  things  were  tlins  called  after  the  Ideas,  the  Ideas  had  a  priority 
and  pre-eminence  assigned  them.  The  Idea  of  Good,  Beautiful,  and 
Wise  was  the  "First  Good,"  the  "First  Beautiful,"  the  "First  Wise." 
This  dignity  and  distinction  were  ultimately  carried  to  a  large  extent. 
Those  Ideas  were  described  as  eternal  and  self-subsisting,  forming  au 
"  Intelligible  World,"  full  of  the  models  or  archetypes  of  created  things. 
But  it  is  not  to  our  purpose  here  to  consider  the  Platonic  Ideas  in  their 
theological  bearings.  In  physics  they  were  applied  in  the  same  form 
as  in  morals.  Hie  primum  calidum,  primum  frigidum  were  those 
Ideas  of  fundamental  Principles  by  participation  of  which,  all  things 
were  hot  or  cold. 

This  school  did  not  much  employ  itself  in  the  development  of  its 
principles  as  applied  to  physical  inquiries :  but  we  are  not  without 
examples  of  such  speculations.  Plutarch's  Treatise  IIspj  rou  Upairou 
Yvxpou,  "  On  the  First  Cold,"  may  be  cited  as  one.  It  is  in  reahty  a 
discussion  of  a  question  which  has  been  agitated  in  modern  times  also ; 
— whether  cold  be  a  positive  quality  or  a  mere  privation.  "  Is  there, 
O  Favorinus,"  he  begins,  "  a  First  Power  and  Essence  of  the  Cold,  as 
Fire  is  of  the  Hot ;  by  a  certain  presence  and  participation  of  which 
all  other  things  are  cold  :  or  is  rather  coldness  a  privation  of  heat,  as 
darkness  is  of  light,  and  rest  of  motion  ?" 

3.  Teehnkal  Forms  of  the  Pythagoreans. — The  Numbers  of  the 
Pythagoreans,  when  propounded  as  the  explanation  of  physical  phe- 
nomena, as  they  were,  are  still  more  obscure  than  the  Ideas  of  the  Pla- 
tonists.  There  were,  indeed,  considerable  resemblances  in  the  way  in 
which  these  two  kinds  of  notions  were  spoken  of.  Plato  called,  his 
Ideas  unities^  monads  ;  and  as,  according  to  him,  Ideas,  so,  according 
to  the  Pythagoreans,  Numbers,  were  the  causes  of  things  being  what 
they  are.**  But  there  was  this  difference,  that  things  shared  the  nature 
of  the  Platonio  Ideas  "  by  participation,"  while  they  shared  the  nature 
of  Pythagorean  Numbers  "by  imitation."  Moreover,  the  Pythago- 
reans followed  their  notion  out  into  much  greater  development  than 
any  other  school,  investing  particular  numbers  with  extraordinary  at- 
tributes, and  applying  them  by  very  strange  and  forced  analogies. 
Thus  the  number  Four,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Tetractyh^ 
was  held  to  be  the  most  perfect  number,  and  was  conceived  to  corre- 
spond to  the  human  soul,  in  some  way  which  appears  to  be  very  im- 
perfectly understood  by  the  commentators  of  this  philosophy. 
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It  has  been  observed  by  a  distinguished  modern  scholar,'*  that  the 
place  which  Pythagoras  ascribed  to  his  numbers  is  intelligible  only  by 
supposing  that  he  confounded,  first  a  numerical  unit  with  a  geometri- 
cal point,  and  then  this  with  a  material  atom.  But  this  criticism 
appears  to  place  systems  of  physical  philosophy  under  requisitions  too 
severe.  If  all  the  essential  properties  and  attributes  of  things  were 
fully  represented  by  the  relations  of  number,  the  philosophy  which 
supplied  such  an  explanation  of  the  universe,  might  well  be  excused 
from  explaining  also  that  existence  of  objects  which  is  distinct  from 
the  existence  of  all  their  qualities  and  properties.  The  Pythagorean 
love  of  numerical  speculations  might  have  been  combined  with  the 
doctrine  of  atoms,  and  the  combination  might  have  led  to  results  well 
worth  notice.  But  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  no  such  combination  was 
attempted  in  the  ancient  schools  of  philosophy;  and  perhaps  we  of  the 
present  day  are  only  just  beginning  to  perceive,  through  the  disclo- 
sures of  chemistry  and  crystallography,  the  importance  of  such  a  line 
of  inquiry. 

4.  Technical  Forms  of  the  Atomists  and  Others. — ^The  atomic  doc- 
trine, of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  was  one  of  the  most  definite  of 
the  physical  doctrines  of  the  ancients,  and  was  applied  with  most  per- 
severance and  knowledge  to  the  explanation  of  phenomena.  Though, 
therefore,  it  led  to  no  success  of  any  consequence  in  ancient  times,  it 
served  to  transmit,  through  a  long  scries  of  ages,  a  habit  of  really  phys- 
ical inquiry ;  and,  on  this  account,  has  been  thought  worthy  of  an 
historical  disquisition  by  Bacon.** 

The  technical  term.  Atom,  marks  suflSciently  the  nature  of  the  opin- 
ion. According  to  this  theory,  the  world  consists  of  a  collection  of 
simple  particles,  of  one  kind  of  matter,  and  of  indivisible  smallness  (as 
the  name  indicates),  and  by  the  various  configurations  and  motions  of 
these  particles,  all  kinds  of  matter  and  all  material  phenomena  are 
produced. 

To  this,  the  Atomic  Doctrine  of  Leucippus  and  Democritus,  was 
opposed  the  Homoiomeria  of  Anaxagoras ;  that  is,  the  opinion  that 
material  things  consist  of  particles  which  are  homogeneous  in  each 
kind  of  body,  but  various  in  different  kinds :  thus  for  example,  since 
by  food  the  flesh  and  blood  and  bones  of  man  increase,  the  author  of 
this  doctrine  held  that  there  are  in  food  particles  of  flesh,  and  blood, 


«•  Thirlwall's  Ilist,  Gr.  ii.  142. 
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and  bone.  As  the  former  tenet  points  to  the  corpuscular  theories  of 
modem  times,  so  the  latter  may  be  considered  as  a  dim  glimpse  of  the 
idea  of  chemical  analysis.  The  Stoics  also,  who  were,  especially  at  a 
later  period,  inclined  to  materialist  views,  had  their  technical  modes  of 
speaking  on  such  subjects.  They  asserted  that  matter  contained  in 
itself  tendencies  or  dispositions  to  certain  forms,  which  dispositions 
they  called  Xoyoi  (fgpjxaTixoi,  seminal  proportions,  or  seminal  reasons. 

Whatever  of  sound  view,  or  right  direction,  there  might  be  in  the 
notions  which  suggested  these  and  other  technical  expressions,  was,  in 
all  the  schools  of  philosophy  (so  far  as  physics  was  concerned)  quenched 
and  overlaid  by  the  predominance  of  trifling  and  barren  speculations ; 
and  by  the  love  of  subtilizing  and  commenting  upon  the  works  of  ear- 
lier writers,  instead  of  attempting  to  interpret  the  book  of  nature. 
Hence  these  technical  terms  served  to  give  fixity  and  permanence  to 
the  traditional  dogmas  of  the  sect,  but  led  to  no  progress  of  knowledge. 

The  advances  which  were  made  in  physical  science  proceeded,  not 
from  these  schools  of  philosophy  (if  we  except,  perhaps,  the  obligations 
of  the  science  of  Harmonics  to  the  Pythagoreans),  but  from  reasoners 
who  followed  an  independent  path.  The  sequel  of  the  ambitious 
hopes,  the  vast  schemes,  the  confident  undertakings  of  the  philosophers 
of  ancient  Greece,  was  an  entire  failure  in  the  physical  knowledge  of 
which  it  is  our  business  to  trace  the  history.  Yet  we  are  not,  on  that 
account,  to  think  slightingly  of  these  early  speculators.  They  were 
men  of  extraordinary  acutencss,  invention,  and  range  of  thought ;  and, 
above  all,  they  had  the  merit  of  first  completely  unfolding  the  specula- 
tive faculty — of  starting  in  that  keen  and  vigorous  chase  of  knowledge 
out  of  which  all  the  subsequent  culture  and  improvement  of  man's  in- 
tellectual stores  have  arisen.  The  sages  of  early  Greece  form  the 
heroic  age  of  science.  Like  the  first  navigators  in  their  own  mythol- 
ogy, they  boldly  ventured  their  untried  bark  in  a  distant  and  arduous 
voyi^,  urged  on  by  the  hopes  of  a  supernatural  success ;  and  though 
they  missed  the  imaginary  golden  prize  which  they  sought,  they  im- 
locked  the  gates  of  distant  regions,  and  opened  the  seas  to  the  keels 
of  the  thousands  of  adventurers  who,  in  succeeding  times,  sailed  to 
and  fro,  to  the  indefinite  increase  of  the  mental  treasures  of  mankind. 

But  inasmuch  as  their  attempts,  in  one  sense,  and  at  first,  failed,  we 
must  proceed  to  offer  some  account  of  this  failure,  and  of  its  nature  and 
causes. 
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CH.VPTER  III. 
Failure  op  the  Physical  Philosophy  op  the  Greek  Schools. 


Sect.  1. — Result  of  the  Greek  School  PhUowphy, 

rnllE  methods  and  forms  of  philosophizing  which  we  have  described 
i  as  employed  by  the  Greek  Schools,  failed  altogether  in  their  ap]di- 
calion  to  physics.  No  discovery  of  general  laws,  no  explanation  <rf 
special  phenomena,  rewarded  the  acutcness  and  boldness  of  these  early 
students  of  nature.  Astronomy,  which  made  considerable  progren 
during  the  existence  of  the  sects  of  Greek  philosophers,  gained  perh^ 
something  by  the  authority  with  which  Plato  taught  the  supremacy 
and  universality  of  mathematical  rule  and  order ;  and  the  truths  of 
Harmonics,  which  had  probably  given  rise  to  the  Pythagorean  pasuon 
for  numbers,  were  cultivated  with  much  care  by  that  school.  But 
after  these  first  impulses,  the  sciences  owed  nothing  to  the  philosophi- 
cal sects ;  and  the  vast  and  complex  accumulations  and  apparatus  of 
the  Stagirite  do  not  appear  to  have  led  to  any  theoretical  physical 
truUis. 

Til  is  assertion  hardly  requires  proof,  since  in  the  existing  body  of 
science  there  are  no  doctrines  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  Aris- 
totelian School.  Real  truths,  when  once  established,  remain  to  the 
end  of  time  a  part  of  the  mental  treasure  of  man,  and  may  be  discerned 
through  all  the  additions  of  later  days.  But  we  can  point  out  no  phys- 
ical doctrine  now  received,  of  which  we  trace  the  anticipation  in  Aris- 
totle, in  the  way  iu  which  we  see  the  Copernican  system  anticipated 
by  Aristarchus,  the  resolution  of  tlie  heavenly  appearances  into  circu- 
lar motions  suggested  by  Plato,  and  the  numerical  relations  of  musical 
intervals  ascribed  to  Pythagoras.  But  it  may  be  worth  while  to  look 
x\X  Uiis  matter  more  closely. 

Among  the  works  of  Aristotle  are  thirty-eight  chapters  of  "Prob- 
lems," which  may  servo  to  exemplify  the  progress  he  had  really  made 
in  tlie  reduction  of  phenomena  to  laws  and  causes.  Of  these  Problems, 
ji  large  proportion  are  physiological,  and  these  I  here  pass  by,  as  not 
illustrative  of  the  state  of  physical  knowledge.  But  those  which  are 
properly  physical  are,  for  the  most  part,  questions  concerning  such 
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facts  and  difficulties  as  it  is  the  peculiar  business  of  theory  to  explaiu. 
Now  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  in  scarcely  auy  one  instance  are  the 
EDSwers,  which  Aristotle  gives  to  his  questions,  of  any  value.  For  the 
most  part,  indeed,  he  propounds  his  answer  with  a  degree  of  hesitation 
or  vacillation  which  of  itself  shows  the  absence  of  all  scientific  distinct- 
ness of  thought;  and  the  opinions  so  offered  never  appear  to  involve 
any  settled  or  general  principle. 

We  may  take,  as  examples  of  this,  the  problems  of  the  simplest 
kind,  where  the  principles  lay  nearest  at  hand — ^the  mechanical  ones. 
"Why,"  he  asks,'  "do  small  forces  move  great  weights  by  means  of  a 
lever,  when  they  have  thus  to  move  the  lever  added  to  the  weight  ? 
Is  it,"  he  suggests,  "  because  a  greater  radius  moves  faster  t"  "  Why 
does  a  snudl  wedge  split  great  weights )'  Is  it  because  the  wedge  is 
composed  of  two  opposite  levers ?"  "Why,*  when  a  man  rises  firom  a 
chair,  does  he  bend  his  leg  and  his  body  to  acute  angles  with  his 
thigh  f  Is  it  because  a  right  angle  is  connected  with  equality  and 
rest  r  "Why*  can  a  man  throw  a  stone  further  with  a  sling  than  with 
his  hand  f  Is  it  that  when  he  throws  with  his  hand  he  moves  the 
sUme  from  rest,  but  when  he  uses  the  sling  he  throws  it  already  in 
motion  f  "Why,*  if  a  circle  be  thrown  on  the  ground,  does  it  first 
describe  a  straight  line  and  then  a  spiral,  as  it  falls  ?  Is  it  that  the  air 
first  presses  equally  on  the  two  sides  and  supports  it,  and  afterwards 
presses  on  one  side  more  f  "  Why'  is  it  difficult  to  distinguish  a  mu- 
sical note  from  the  octave  above  ?  Is  it  that  proportion  stands  in  the 
place  of  equality  ?"  It  must  be  allowed  that  these  are  very  vague  and 
worthless  surmises ;  for  even  if  we  were,  as  some  commentatore  have 
done,  to  interpret  some  of  them  so  as  to  agree  with  sound  philosophy, 
we  should  still  be  unable  to  point  out,  in  this  author's  works,  any  clear 
or  permanent  apprehension  of  the  general  principles  which  such  an 
interpretation  implies. 

Thus  the  Aristotelian  physics  cannot  be  considered  as  otherwise  than 
a  complete  failure.  It  collected  no  general  laws  from  facts ;  and  con- 
sequently, when  it  tried  to  explain  facts,  it  had  no  principles  which 
were  of  any  avaiL 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  physical  speculations  of  the  other 
schools  of  philosophy.  They  arrived  at  no  doctrines  from  which  they 
could  deduce,  by  sound  reasoning,  such  facts  as  they  saw ;  though  they 
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often  venture  so  far  to  trust  their  principles  as  to  infer  from  them  prop- 
ositions beyond  the  domain  of  sense.  Thus,  the  principle  that  eadi 
element  seeks  ils  oim  plojce^  led  to  the  doctrine  that,  the  place  of  fire 
being  the  highest,  there  is,  above  the  air,  a  Sphere  of  Fire— of  which 
doctrine  the  word  Empyrean^  used  by  our  poets,  still  conveys  a  remi- 
niscence. The  Pythagorean  tenet  that  ten  is  a  perfect  number,'  led 
some  persons  to  assume  that  the  heavenly  bodies  are  in  number  ten ; 
and  as  nine  only  were  known  to  them,  they  asserted  that  there  was  an 
antichthon,  or  counter-earthy  on  the  other  side  of  the  sun,  inviaiUe  to 
us.  Their  opinions  respecting  numerical  ratios,  led  to  varions  other 
speculations  concerning  the  distances  and  positions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies :  and  as  they  had,  in  other  cases,  found  a  connection  between 
proportions  of  distance  and  musical  notes,  they  assumed,  on  this  vag- 
gestion,  the  music  of  the  spheres. 

Although  we  shall  look  in  vain  in  the  physical  philosophy  of  the 
<^reek  Schools  for  any  results  more  valuable  than  those  just  mentioned, 
we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find,  recollecting  how  much  an  admiration 
for  classical  antiquity  has  possessed  the  minds  of  men,  that  some  wri- 
ters estimate  their  claims  much  more  highly  than  they  are  stated  here. 
Among  such  writers  we  may  notice  Dutens,  who,  in  1766,  published  his 
"  Origin  of  the  Discoveries  attributed  to  the  Modems ;  in  which  it  is 
shown  that  our  most  celebrated  Philosophers  have  received  the  great- 
est part  of  their  knowledge  from  the  Works  of  the  Ancients.'*  The 
thesis  of  this  work  is  attempted  to  be  proved,  as  we  might  expect^  by 
very  large  interpretations  of  the  general  phrases  used  by  the  ancients. 
Thus,  when  Timaeus,  in  Plato's  dialogue,  says  of  the  Creator  of  the 
world,^  "  that  ho  infused  into  it  two  powers,  the  origins  of  motions, 
both  of  that  of  the  same  thing  and  of  that  of  diflferent  things ;"  Da- 
tens"  finds  in  this  a  clear  indication  of  the  projectile  and  attractive 
forces  of  modern  science.  And  in  some  of  the  common  declamation 
of  the  Pythagoreans  and  Platonists  concerning  the  general  prevalence 
of  numerical  relations  in  the  universe,  he  discovers  their  acquaintance 
with  the  law  of  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance  by  which  gravitation 
is  regulated,  though  he  allows"  that  it  required  all  the  penetration  of 
Newton  and  his  followers  to  detect  this  law  in  the  scanty  fragments  by 
which  it  is  transmitted. 

Argument  of  this  kind  is  palpably  insuflScient  to  cover  the  failure  of 
the  Greek  attempts  at  a  general  physical  philosophy ;  or  rather  we 
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maj  saj,  that  such  argaments,  since  they  are  as  good  as  can  be 
brought  in  favor  of  such  an  opinion,  show  more  clearly  how  entire  the 
fiulure  was.    I  proceed  now  to  endeavor  to  point  out  its  causes. 

Sect.  2. — Cause  <f  the  Failure  of  the  Greek  Physical  Philosophy. 

Thb  cause  of  the  £ulure  of  so  many  of  the  attempts  of  the  Greeks  to 
construct  physical  science  is  so  important,  that  we  must  endeavor  to 
bring  it  into  view  here ;  though  the  full  development  of  such  subjects 
belongs  rather  to  the  Philosophy  of  Induction.  The  subject  must,  at 
present,  be  treated  very  briefly. 

I  will  first  notice  some  errors  which  may  naturally  occur  to  the 
reader's  mind,  as  possible  causes  of  failure,  but  which,  we  shall  be  able 
to  show,  were  not  the  real  reasons  in  this  case. 

The  cause  of  fiulure  was  not  the  neglect  of  facts.  It  is  often  said 
that  the  Greeks  disr^arded  experience,  and  spun  their  philosophy  out 
of  their  own  thoughts  alone ;  and  this  is  supposed  by  many  to  be  their 
essential  error.  It  is,  no  doubt,  true,  that  the  disregard  of  experience 
18  a  phrase  which  may  be  so  interpreted  as  to  express  almost  any  defect 
of  philosophical  method ;  since  coincidence  with  experience  is  requi- 
site to  the  truth  of  all  theory.  But  if  we  fix  a  more  precise  sense  on 
our  terms,  I  conceive  it  may  be  shown  that  the  Greek  philosophy  did, 
in  its  opinions,  recognize  the  necessity  and  paramount  value  of  obser- 
vations; did,  in  its  origin,  proceed  upon  observed  fiEiCts;  and  did 
employ  itaelf  to  no  small  extent  in  classifying  and  arranging  phenomena. 
We  must  endeavor  to  illustrate  these  assertions,  because  it  is  important 
to  show  that  these  steps  alone  do  not  necessarily  lead  to  science. 

1.  The  acknowledgment  of  experience  as  the  main  ground  of  phpi- 
cal  knowledge  is  so  generally  understood  to  be  a  distinguishing  feature 
of  later  times,  that  it  may  excite  surprise  to  find  that  Aristotle,  and 
other  ancient  philosophers,  not  only  asserted  in  the  most  pointed  man- 
ner that  all  our  knowledge  must  begin  from  experience,  but  also  stated 
in  language  much  resembling  the  habitual  phraseology  of  the  most 
modem  schools  of  philosophizing,  that  particular  facts  must  be  col- 
lected; that  firom  these,  general  principles  must  be  obtained  by  indue- 
Hon;  and  that  these  principles,  when  of  the  most  general  kind,  are 
axioms.    A  few  passages  will  show  this. 

'*  The  way"  must  be  the  same,"  says  Aristotle,  in  speaking  of  the 
rules  of  leasonmg,  ^  with  respect  to  philosophy,  as  it  is  with  reqpeot  to 
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any  art  or  science  whatever;  we  must  collect  the  fficts,  and  tlie  things 
to  which  the  facta  happen,  in  each  subject,  and  provide  as  large  a  rap- 
plj  of  these  as  possible.^  He  then  proceeds  to  say  that  ^  we  are  not 
to  look  at  once  at  all  this  collected  mass,  but  to  consider  small  and 
definite  portions^  .  .  .  '*  And  thus  it  is  the  ofiSce  of  observation  to 
supply  principles  in  each  subject ;  for  instance,  astronomical  observa- 
tion supplies  the  principles  of  astronomical  science.  For  the  phenom- 
ena being  properly  assumed,  the  astronomical  demonstrations  were 
from  these  discovered.  And  the  same  applies  to  every  art  and 
science.  So  that  if  we  take  the  facts  (tA  imdpxovra)  belon^ng  to 
each  subject,  it  is  our  task  to  mark  out  clearly  the  course  of  the 
demonstrations.  For  if  in  otir  natural  history  (icard  r^  laroptav)  we 
have  omitted  nothing  of  the  facts  and  properties  which  belong  to  the 
subject,  we  shall  learn  what  we  can  demonstrate  and  what  we  cannot" 

These  facts,  rd  imdpxovra^  he,  at  other  times,  includes  in  the  tenn 
sensation.  Thus,  he  says,''  ^It  is  obvious  that  if  any  sensation  is 
wanting,  there  must  be  also  some  knowledge  wanting  which  we  are 
thus  prevented  from  having,  since  we  arrive  at  knowledge  either  bj 
induction  or  by  demonstration.  Demonstration  proceeds  from  univer- 
sal propositions,  Induction  from  particulars.  But  we  cannot  have 
universal  theoretical  propositions  except  from  induction  ;  and  we  can- 
not make  inductions  without  having  sensation ;  for  sensation  has  to  do 
with  particulars." 

In  another  place,''  after  stating  that  principles  must  be  prior  to,  and 
better  known  than  conclusions,  he  distinguishes  such  principles  into 
absolutely  prior,  and  prior  relative  to  us :  "The  prior  principles,  rela- 
tive to  us,  are  those  which  are  nearer  to  the  sensation ;  but  the  princi- 
ples absolutely  prior  are  those  which  arc  more  remote  from  the  sensa- 
tion. The  most  general  principles  are  the  more  remote,  the  more  par- 
ticular are  nearer.  The  general  principles  which  are  necessary  to 
knowledge  are  axioms,*^ 

We  may  add  to  these  passages,  that  in  which  he  gives  an  account 
of  the  way  in  which  Leucippus  was  led  to  the  doctrine  of  atoms. 
After  describing  the  opinions  of  some  earlier  philosophers,  he  says/* 
**  Thus,  proceeding  in  violation  of  sensation,  and  disregarding  it,  be- 
cause, as  they  held,  they  must  follow  reason,  some  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  universe  was  one,  and  infinite,  and  at  rest  As  it 
appeared,  however,  that  though  this  ought  to  be  by  reasoning,  it 
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would  go  near  to  madness  to  hold  such  opinions  in  practice  (for  no 
one  was  ever  so  mad  as  to  think  fire  and  iqe  to  be  one),  Leucippus, 
therefore,  pursued  a  line  of  reasoning  which  was  in  accordance  with 
sensation,  and  which  was  not  irreconcilable  with  the  production  and 
decay,  the  motion  and  multitude  of  things."  It  is  obvious  that  the 
school  to  which  Leucippus  belonged  (the  Eclectic)  must  have  been,  at 
least  in  its  origin,  strongly  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  bringing  its 
theories  into  harmony  with  the  observed  course  of  nature. 

2.  Nor  was  this  recognition  of  the  fundamental  value  of  experience 
a  mere  profession.  The  Greek  philosophy  did,  in  its  beginning,  pro- 
ceed upon  observation.  Indeed  it  is  obvious  that  the  principles  which 
it  adopted  were,  in  the  first  place,  assumed  in  order  to  account  for 
some  classes  of  facts,  however  imperfectly  they  might  answer  their 
purpose.  The  principle  of  things  seeking  their  own  places,  was 
invented  in  order  to  account  for  the  falling  and  floating  of  bodies. 
Again,  Aristotle  says,  that  heat  is  that  which  brings  together  things 
of  the  same  kind,  cold  is  that  which  brings  together  things  whether  of 
the  same  or  of  different  kinds :  it  is  plain  that  in  this  instance  he 
intended  by  his  principle  to  explain  some  obvious  facts,  as  the  freezing 
of  moist  substances,  and  the  separation  of  heterogeneous  things  by 
fiision ;  for,  as  he  adds,  if  fire  brings  together  things  which  are  akin,  it 
will  separate  those  which  are  not  akin.  It  would  be  easy  to  illustrate 
the  remark  further,  but  its  truth  is  evident  from  the  nature  of  the 
case ;  for  no  principles  could  be  accepted  for  a  moment,  which  were 
ihe  result  of  an  arbitrary  caprice  of  the  mind,  and  which  were  not  in 
some  measure  plausible,  and  apparently  confirmed  by  facts. 

But  the  works  of  Aristotle  show,  in  another  way,  how  unjust  it 
would  be  to  accuse  him  of  disregarding  facts.  Many  large  treatises  of 
his  consist  almost  entirely  of  collections  of  facts,  as  for  instance,  those 
"  On  Colors,"  "  On  Sounds,"  and  the  collection  of  Problems  to  which 
we  have  already  referred ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  numerous  collection 
of  facts  bearing  on  natural  history  and  physiology,  which  form  a  great 
portion  of  his  works,  and  are  even  now  treasuries  of  information.  A 
moment's  reflection  will  convince  us  that  the  physical  sciences  of  our 
own  times,  for  example.  Mechanics  and  Hydrostatics,  are  founded 
almost  entirely  upon  facts  with  which  the  ancients  were  as  familiar  as 
we  are.  The  defect  of  their  philosophy,  therefore,  wherever  it  may  lie, 
consists  neither  in  the  speculative  depreciation  of  the  value  of  facts, 
nor  in  the  practical  neglect  of  their  use. 

3.  Nor  again,  should  we  hit  upon  the  truth,  if  we  were  to  say  that 
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Aristotle,  and  other  ancient  philosophers,  did  indeed  collect  facts ;  bat 
that  they  took  no  steps  in  classifying  and  comparing  them ;  and  that 
thus  they  failed  to  obtain  from  them  any  general  knowledge.  For,  in 
reality,  the  treatises  of  Aristotle  which  we  have  mentioned,  are  as  re- 
markable for  the  power  of  classifying  and  systematizing  which  they 
exhibit,  as  for  the  industry  shown  in  the  accumulation.  Bnt  it  is  not 
classification  of  facts  merely  which  can  lead  us  to  knowledge,  except 
wo  adopt  that  special  arrangement,  which,  in  each  case,  brings  into 
view  the  principles  of  the  subject.  We  may  easily  show  how  uninofit- 
able  an  arbitrary  or  random  classification  is,  however  orderly  and  ays- 
teraatic  it  may  be. 

For  instance,  for  a  long  period  all  unusual  fiery  appearances  in  the 
sky  were  classed  together  as  meteors.  Comets,  shooting-stan^  and 
globes  of  fire,  and  the  aurora  borealis  in  all  its  forms,  were  thus  grouped 
together,  and  classifications  of  considerable  extent  and  minuteness  were 
proposed  with  reference  to  these  objects.  But  this  classification  was 
of  a  mixed  and  arbitrary  kind.  Figure,  color,  motion,  duration,  were 
all  combined  as  characters,  and  the  imagination  lent  its  aid,  trans- 
forming these  striking  appearances  into  fiery  swords  and  spears,  bears 
and  dragons,  armies  and  chariots.  The  facts  so  classified  were,  not- 
withstanding, worthless ;  and  would  not  have  been  one  jot  the  less  so, 
had  they  and  their  classes  been  ten  times  as  numerous  as  they  were. 
No  rule  or  law  that  would  stand  the  test  of  observation  was  or  oonld 
be  thus  discovered.  Such  classifications  have,  therefore,  long  been 
neglected  and  forgotten.  Even  the  ancient  descriptions  of  these  objects 
of  curiosity  are  unintelligible,  or  unworthy  of  trust,  because  the  specta- 
tors had  no  steady  conception  of  the  usual  order  of  such  phenomena. 
For,  however  much  we  may  fear  to  be  misled  by  preconceived  opin- 
ions, the  caprices  of  imagination  distort  our  impressions  &r  more  than 
the  anticipations  of  reason.  In  this  case  men  had,  indeed  we  may  say 
with  regard  to  many  of  these  meteors,  they  still  have,  no  science :  not 
for  want  of  facts,  nor  even  for  want  of  classification  of  facts ;  but  becanse 
the  classification  was  one  in  which  no  real  principle  was  contained. 

4.  Since,  as  we  have  said  before,  two  things  are  requisite  to  science, 
— Facts  and  Ideas ;  and  since,  as  we  have  seen.  Facts  were  not  want- 
ing in  the  physical  speculations  of  the  ancients,  we  are  naturally  led 
to  ask.  Were  they  then  deficient  in  Ideas  ?  Was  there  a  want  among 
them  of  mental  activity,  and  logical  connection  of  thought  ?  But  it  is 
so  obvious  that  the  answer  to  this  inquiry  must  be  in  the  negative, 
that  we  need  not  dwell  upon  it.     No  one  who  knows  any  thing  of  the 
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history  of  the  ancient  Greek  mind,  can  qaestion,  that  in  acuteness,  in 
ingenuity,  in  the  power  of  close  and  distinct  reasoning,  they  have  never 
been  surpassed.  The  common  opinion,  which  considers  the  defect  of 
their  philosophical  character  to  reside  rather  in  the  exclusive  activity 
of  such  qualities,  than  in  the  absence  of  them,  is  at  least  so  far  just 

5.  We  come  back  again,  therefore,  to  the  question.  What  was  the 
radical  and  &tal  defect  in  the  physical  speculations  of  the  Greek  phi- 
losophical schools  f 

To  this  I  answer :  The  defect  was,  that  though  they  had  in  their 
possession  Facts  and  Ideas,  the  Ideas  were  not  distinct  and  appropriate 
to  the  Facts. 

The  peculiar  characteristics  of  scientific  ideas,  which  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  express  by  speaking  of  them  as  distinct  and  appropriate  to  the 
facts,  must  be  more  fully  and  formally  set  forth,  when  we  come  to  the 
philosophy  of  the  subject.  In  the  mean  time,  the  reader  will  probably 
have  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  that,  for  each  class  of  Facts,  there  is 
some  special  set  of  Ideas,  by  means  of  which  the  facts  can  be  included 
in  general  scientific  truths ;  and  that  these  Ideas,  which  may  thus  be 
termed  appropriate^  must  be  possessed  with  entire  distinctness  and 
clearness,  in  order  that  they  may  be  successfully  applied.  It  was  the 
want  of  Ideas  having  this  reference  to  material  phenomena,  which 
rendered  the  ancient  philosophers,  with  very  few  exceptions,  helpless 
and  unsuccessful  speculators  on  physical  subjects. 

This  must  be  illustrated  by  one  or  two  examples.  One  of  the  facts 
which  Aristotle  endeavors  to  explain  is  this ;  that  when  the  sun*s  light 
passes  through  a  hole,  whatever  be  the  form  of  the  hole,  the  bright 
image,  if  formed  at  any  considerable  distance  from  the  hole,  is  round, 
instead  of  imitating  the  figure  of  the  hole,  as  shadows  resemble  their 
objects  in  form.  We  shall  easily  perceive  this  appearance  to  be  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  circular  figure  of  the  sun,  if  we  conceive 
light  to  be  diffused  from  the  luminary  by  means  of  straight  roys  pro- 
ceeding from  every  point  of  the  sun's  disk  and  passing  through  every 
point  within  the  boundary  of  the  hole.  By  attending  to  the  conse- 
quences of  this  mode  of  conception,  it  will  be  seen  that  each  point  of 
Uie  hole  will  be  the  vertex  of  a  double  cone  of  rays  which  has  the  sun's 
disk  for  its  base  on  one  side  and  an  image  of  the  sun  on  the  other ; 
and  the  figure  of  the  image  of  the  hole  will  be  determined  by  suppos- 
ing a  series  of  equal  bright  circles,  images  of  the  sun,  to  be  placed 
along  the  boundary  of  an  image  equal  to  the  hole  itself.  The  figure 
of  the  image  thus  determined  will  partake  of  the  form  of  the  hole,  and 
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of  the  circular  form  of  the  sun's  image  :  but  these  circular  images  be- 
come larger  and  larger  as  they  are  farther  from  the  hole,  while  the 
central  image  of  the  hole  remains  always  of  the  original  size;  and 
thus  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  hole,  the  trace  of  the  bole's 
form  18  nearly  obliterated,  and  the  image  is  nearly  a  perfect  cirde. 
Instead  of  this  distinct  conception  of  a  cone  of  rays  which  has  the  son's 
disk  for  its  basis,  Aristotle  has  the  following  loose  conjecture^'  "  Is 
it  because  light  is  emitted  in  a  conical  form ;  and  of  a  cone,  the  base 
is  a  circle ;  so  that  on  whatever  the  rays  of  the  sun  fall,  they  appear 
more  circular  ?*'  And  thus  though  he  applies  the  notion  of  rays  to 
this  problem,  he  possesses  this  notion  so  indistinctly  that  his  explana- 
tion is  of  no  value.  He  does  not  introduce  into  his  explanation  the 
consideration  of  the  sun's  circular  figure,  and  is  thus  prevented  from 
giving  a  true  account  of  this  very  simple  optical  phenomenon. 

6.  Again,  to  pass  to  a  more  extensive  failure :  why  was  it  that  Aris- 
totle, knowing  the  property  of  the  lever,  and  many  other  mechanical 
truths,  was  unable  to  form  them  into  a  science  of  mechanics,  as  Archi- 
medes afterwards  did  ? 

The  reason  was,  that,  instead  of  considering  rest  and  motion  directly, 
and  distinctly,  with  reference  to  the  Idea  of  Cause,  that  is  Force,  he 
wandered  in  search  of  reasons  among  other  ideas  and  notions,  which 
could  not  be  brought  into  steady  connection  with  the  facts ; — the  ideas 
of  properties  of  circles,  of  proportions  of  velocities, — the  notions  of 
**  strange"  and  "  common,"  of  "  natural"  and  "  unnatural."  Thus,  in 
the  Proem  to  his  Mechanical  Problems,  after  stating  some  of  the  difB- 
iHilties  which  he  has  to  attack,  ho  says,  ^^  Of  all  such  cases,  the  circle 
contains  the  principle  of  the  cause.  And  this  is  what  might  be  looked 
for ;  for  it  is  nothing  absurd,  if  something  wonderful  is  derived  from 
something  more  wonderful  still.  Now  the  most  wonderful  thing  is, 
that  opposites  should  be  combined ;  and  the  circle  is  constituted  of 
such  combinations  of  opposites.  For  it  is  constructed  by  a  stationary 
j)oint  and  a  moving  line,  which  are  contrary  to  each  other  in  nature ; 
and  hence  we  may  the  less  bo  surprised  at  the  resulting  contrarieties. 
And  in  the  first  place,  the  circumference  of  the  circle,  though  a  line 
without  breadth,  has  opposite  qualities ;  for  it  is  bot^i  convex  and  ccn- 
cave.  In  the  next  place,  it  has,  at  the  same  time,  opposite  motions, 
tor  it  moves  forward  and  backward  at  the  same  time.  For  the  circum- 
ference, setting  out  from  any  point,  comes  to  the  same  point  again,  ao 
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thftt  by  a  continuous  progression,  the  last  point  becomes  the  first.  So 
that,  as  was  before  stated,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  circle  should  be 
the  principle  of  all  wonderful  properties." 

Aristotle  afterwards  proceeds  to  explain  more  specially  how  he  ap- 
plies the  properties  of  the  circle  in  this  case.  "  The  reason,"  he  says, 
in  his  fourth  Problem,  "  why  a  force,  acting  at  a  greater  distance 
from  the  fulcrum,  moves  a  weight  more  easily,  is,  that  it  describes  a 
greater  circle."  He  had  already  asserted  that  when  a  body  at  the  end 
of  a  lever  is  put  in  motion,  it  may  be  considered  as  having  two 
motions ;  one  in  the  direction  of  the  tangent,  and  one  in  the  direction 
of  the  radius ;  the  former  motion  is,  he  says,  according  to  naturej  the 
latter,  contrary  to  nature.  Now  in  the  smaller  circle,  tiie  motion,  con- 
trary to  nature,  is  more  considerable  than  it  is  in  the  larger  circle. 
*'  Therefore,"  he  adds,  **  the  mover  or  weight  at  the  larger  arm  will  be 
transferred  further  by  the  same  force  than  the  weight  moved,  which  is 
at  the  extremity  of  the  shorter  arm." 

These  loose  and  inappropriate  notions  of  "  natural"  and  "  unnatu- 
ral" motions,  were  imfit  to  lead  to  any  scientific  truths ;  and,  with  the 
habits  of  thought  which  dictated  these  speculations  a  perception  of 
the  true  grounds  of  mechanical  properties  was  impossible. 

7.  Thus,  in  this  instance,  the  error  of  Aristotle  was  the  neglect  of 
the  Idea  appropriate  to  the  facts,  namely,  the  Idea  of  Mechanical 
Cause,  which  is  Force ;  and  the  substitution  of  vague  or  inapplicable 
notions  involving  only  relations  of  space  or  emotions  of  wonder.  The 
errors  of  those  who  failed  similarly  in  other  instances,  were  of  the 
same  kind.  To  detail  or  classify  these  would  lead  us  too  far  into  the 
philosophy  of  science ;  since  we  should  have  to  enumerate  the  Ideas 
which  are  appropriate,  and  the  various  classes  of  Facts  on  which  the 
different  sciences  are  founded, — a  task  not  to  be  now  lightly  under- 
taken. But  it  will  be  perceived,  without  further  explanation,  that  it 
is  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  from  facts  any  general  truth,  that  we 
should  apply  to  them  that  appropriate  Idea,  by  which  permanent  and 
definite  relations  are  established  among  them. 

In  such  Ideas  the  ancients  were  very  poor,  and  the  stunted  and  de- 
formed growth  of  their  physical  science  was  the  result  of  this  penury. 
The  Ideas  of  Space  and  Time,  Number  and  Motion,  they  did  in- 
deed possess  distinctly ;  and  so  far  as  these  went,  their  science  was 
tolerably  healthy.  They  also  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  Idea  of  a  Me- 
dium by  which  the  qualities  of  bodies,  as  colors  and  sounds,  are  per- 
ceived.   But  the  idea  of  Substance  remained  barren  in  their  hands; 
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in  speculating  about  elements  and  qualities,  they  went  the  wrong  way, 
assuming  that  the  properties  of  Compounds  must  retemhle  those  of  the 
Elements  which  determine  them ;  and  their  loose  notions  of  Oontrazietjr 
never  approached  the  form  of  those  ideas  of  Polarity,  which,  in  mod- 
em times,  regulate  many  parts  of  physics  and  chemistry. 

If  this  statement  should  seem  to  any  one  to  be  technical  or  arbi- 
trary, we  must  refer,  for  the  justification  of  it,  to  the  Philosophy  of 
Science,  of  which  we  hope  hereafter  to  treat.  But  it  will  appear, 
even  from  what  has  been  here  said,  that  there  are  certain  Ideas  or 
Forms  of  mental  apprehension,  which  may  be  applied  to  Facts  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  bring  into  view  fundamental  principles  of  acience ; 
while  the  same  Facts,  however  arrayed  or  reasoned  about,  so  long  as 
these  appropriate  ideas  are  not  employed,  cannot  give  rise  to  any 
exact  or  substantial  knowledge. 

[2d  Ed.]  This  account  of  the  cause  of  failure  in  the  physical  specu- 
lations of  the  ancient  Greek  philosophers  has  been  objected  to  aa  un- 
satis&ctory.    I  will  offer  a  few  words  in  explanation  of  it 

The  mode  of  accounting  for  the  failure  of  the  Greeks  in  physics  is, 
in  substance ; — ^that  the  Greeks  in  their  physical  speculations  fixed  their 
attention  upon  the  wrong  aspects  and  relations  of  the  phenomena ; 
and  that  the  aspects  and  relations  in  which  phenomena  are  to  be 
viewed  in  order  to  arrive  at  scientific  truths  may  be  arranged  under 
certain  heads,  which  I  have  termed  Ideas;  such  as  Space,  Time, 
Number,  Cause,  Likeness.  In  every  case,  there  is  an  Idea  to  which 
the  phenomena  may  be  referred,  so  as  to  bring  into  view  the  Laws  by 
which  they  are  governed ;  this  Idea  I  term  the  appropriate  Idea  in 
such  case ;  and  in  order  that  the  reference  of  the  phenomena  to  the 
Law  may  be  clearly  seen,  the  Idea  must  be  distinctly  possessed. 

Thus  the  reason  of  Aristotle's  failure  in  his  attempts  at  Mechanical 
Science  is,  that  he  did  not  refer  the  facts  to  the  appropriate  Idea, 
namely  Force,  the  Cause  of  Motion,  but  to  relations  of  Space  and  the 
like ;  that  is,  he  introduces  Geometrical  instead  of  Mechanical  Ideas. 
It  may  be  said  that  we  learn  little  by  being  told  that  Aristotle^ 
&ilure  in  this  and  the  like  cases  arose  from  his  referring  to  the  wrong 
class  of  Ideas ;  or,  as  I  have  otherwise  expressed  it,  fixing  his  attention 
upon  the  wrong  aspects  and  relations  of  the  facts ;  since,  it  may  be 
said,  this  is  only  to  state  in  other  words  that  he  did  fail.  But  this 
criticism  is,  I  think,  ill-founded.  The  account  which  I  have  given  is 
not  only  a  statement  that  Aristotle,  and  others  who  took  a  like  course, 
did  foil ;  but  also,  that  they  failed  in  one  certain  point  out  of  several 
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which  are  enumerated.  They  did  not  £ul  because  they  neglected  to 
obfierre  hcts ;  they  did  not  fail  because  they  omitted  to  claas  &cts ; 
they  did  not  &il  because  they  had  not  ideas  to  reason  from ;  but  they 
fiiiled  because  they  did  not  take  the  right  ideas  in  each  case.  And  so 
long  as  they  weve  in  the  wrong  in  this  point,  no  industry  in  collecting 
&ct8,  or  ingenuity  in  classing  them  and  reasoning  about  them,  could 
lead  them  to  solid  truth. 

Nor  is  this  account  of  the  nature  of  their  mistake  without  its  in- 
struction for  us ;  although  we  are  not  to  expect  to  derive  from  the 
study  of  their  failure  any  technical  rule  which  shall  necessarily  guide 
ufl  to  scientific  discovery.  For  their  failure  teaches  us  that,  in  the 
formation  of  science^  an  Error  in  the  Ideas  is  as  fatal  to  the  discovery 
of  Truth  as  an  Error  in  the  Facts ;  and  may  as  completely  impede 
the  progress  of  knowledge.  I  have  in  Books  ii.  to  x.  of  the  Philos- 
ophy^ shown  historically  how  large  a  portion  of  the  progress  of  Science 
consists  in  the  establishment  of  Appropriate  Ideas  as  the  basis  of  each 
science.  Of  the  two  main  processes  by  which  science  is  constructed, 
as  stated  in  Book  xi.  of  that  work,  namely  the  Explication  of  Con- 
eq>tions  and  the  Colligation  of  Facts,  the  former  must  precede  the 
latter.  In  Book  xn.  chap.  5,  of  the  Philosophy,  I  have  stated  the 
maxim  concerning  appropriate  Ideas  in  this  form,  that  the  Idea  and 
the  Facts  must  be  homogeneous. 

When  I  say  that  the  failure  of  the  Greeks  in  physical  science  arose 
from  their  not  employing  appropriate  Ideas  to  connect  the  facts,  I  do 
not  use  the  term  ^  appropriate''  in  a  loose  popular  sense ;  but  I  employ 
it  as  a  somewhat  technical  term,  to  denote  the  appropriate  Idea,  out  of 
that  series  of  Ideas  which  have  been  made  (as  I  have  shown  in  the 
PhUosopky)  the  foundation  of  sciences ;  namely.  Space,  Time,  Number, 
Cause,  Likeness,  Substance,  and  the  rest  It  appears  to  me  just  to 
flay  that  Aristotle's  fJEulure  in  his  attempts  to  deal  with  problems  of 
equilibrium,  arose  from  his  referring  to  circles,  velocities,  notions  of 
natural  and  unnatural,  and  the  like, — conceptions  depending  upon 
Ideas  of  Space,  of  Nature,  &t. — which  are  not  appropriate  to  these 
problems,  and  from  his  missing  the  Idea  of  Mechanical  Force  or  Pres- 
sure, which  is  the  appropriate  Idea. 

I  give  this,  not  as  an  account  of  all  failures  in  attempts  at  science, 
but  only  as  the  account  of  such  radical  and  fundamental  failures  as 
thia  of  Aristotle ;  who,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  &cts,  failed  to  connect 
them  into  a  really  scientific  view.  If  I  had  to  compare  rival  theories 
of  a  more  complex  kind,  I  should  not  necessarily  say  that  cue  i 
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an  appropriate  Idea  and  the  other  did  not,  though  I  might  judge  one 
to  be  true  and  the  other  to  be  fake.  For  instance,  in  comparing  the 
emififiiye  and  the  undolatory  theory  of  light,  we  see  that  both  involve 
the  same  Idea; — the  Idea  of  a  Medium  acting  bj  certain  mechanical 
properties.  The  question  there  is,  What  is  the  true  view  of  the  mechan- 
ism of  the  Medium  f 

It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  example  of  Aristotle's  ftulure 
in  physics,  ^ven  in  p.  87,  namely,  his  attempted  explanation  of  the 
round  image  of  a  square  hole,  is  a  specimen  rather  of  indistinct  than 
of  inappropriate  ideas. 

The  geometrical  explanation  of  this  phenomenon,  which  I  have  there 
inserted,  was  given  by  Maurolycus,  and  before  him,  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci 

We  shall,  in  the  next  Book,  see  the  influence  of  the  appropriate  gen- 
eral Ideas,  in  the  formation  of  various  sciences.  It  need  only  be 
observed,  before  we  proceed,  that,  in  order  to  do  full  justice  to  the 
physical  knowledge  of  the  Greek  Schools  of  philosophy,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  study  their  course  after  the  time  of  their  founders.  Their 
fortunes,  in  respect  of  such  acquisitions  as  we  are  now  considering, 
were  not  progressive.  The  later  chiefs  of  the  Schools  foUowed  the 
earlier  masters ;  and  though  they  varied  much,  they  added  little.  The 
Romans  adopted  the  philosophy  of  their  Greek  subjects ;  but  they  were 
always,  and,  indeed,  acknowledged  themselves  to  be,  inferior  to  their 
teachers.  They  were  as  arbitrary  and  loose  in  their  ideas  as  the  Greeks, 
without  possessing  their  invention,  acuteness,  and  spirit  of  system. 

In  addition  to  the  vagueness  which  was  combined  with  the  more 
elevated  trains  of  philosophical  speculation  among  the  Greeks,  the 
Romans  introduced  into  their  treatises  a  kind  of  declamatory  rhetoric, 
which  arose  probably  from  their  forensic  and  political  habits,  and  which 
still  further  obscured  the  waning  gleams  of  truth.  Yet  we  may  also 
trace  in  the  Roman  philosophers  to  whom  this  charge  mostly  applies 
(Lucretius,  Pliny,  Seneca),  the  national  vigor  and  ambition.  There  is 
something  Roman  in  the  public  spirit  and  anticipation  of  universal 
empire  which  they  display,  as  citizens  of  the  intellectual  republic 
Though  they  speak  sadly  or  slightingly  of  the  achievements  of  their 
own  generation,  they  betray  a  more  abiding  and  vivid  belief  in  the 
dignity  and  destined  advance  of  human  knowledge  as  a  whole,  than  is 
obvious  among  the  Greeks. 

We  must,  however,  turn  back,  in  order  to  describe  steps  of  more 
definite  value  to  the  progress  of  science  than  those  which  we  have 
hitherto  noticed. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

IN  order  to  the  acqiiisition  of  any  such  exact  and  real  knowledge  of 
nature  as  that  which  we  properly  call  Physical  Science,  it  is  requi- 
site, as  has  ahready  been  said,  that  men  should  possess  Ideas  both  dis- 
tinct and  appropriate,  and  should  apply  them  to  ascertained  Facts. 
They  are  thus  led  to  propositions  of  a  general  character,  which  are 
obtained  by  Induction,  as  will  elsewhere  be  more  fully  explained.  We 
proceed  now  to  trace  the  formation  of  Sciences  among  the  Greeks  by 
such  processes.  The  provinces  of  knowledge  which  thus  demand  our 
attention  are.  Astronomy,  Mechanics  and  Hydrostatics,  Optics  and 
Harmonics  ;  of  which  I  must  relate,  first,  the  earliest  stages,  and  next, 
the  subsequent  progress. 

Of  these  portions  of  human  knowledge.  Astronomy  is,  beyond  doubt 
or  comparison,  much  the  most  ancient  and  the  most  remarkable ;  and 
probably  existed,  in  somewhat  of  a  scicntifio  form,  in  Chaldea  and 
E^;ypt,  and  other  countries,  before  the  period  of  the  intellectual  activ- 
ity of  the  Greeks.  But  I  wiU  give  a  brief  account  of  some  of  the  other 
Sciences  before  I  proceed  to  Astronomy,  for  two  reasons ;  first,  because 
the  origin  of  Astronomy  is  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  a  remote  antiquity ; 
and  therefore  we  cannot  exemplify  the  conditions  of  the  first  rise  of 
science  so  well  in  that  subject  as  we  can  in  others  which  assumed  their 
scientific  form  at  known  periods ;  and  next,  in  order  that  I  may  not 
have  to  interrupt,  after  I  have  once  begun  it,  the  history  of  the  only 
progressive  Science  which  the  ancient  world  produced. 

It  has  been  objected  to  the  arrangement  here  employed  that  it  is 
not  symmetrical ;  and  that  Astronomy,  as  being  one  of  the  Physical 
Sciences,  ought  to  have  occupied  a  chapter  in  this  Second  Book, 
instead  of  having  a  whole  Book  to  itself  (Book  ui).  I  do  not  pretend 
that  the  arrangement  is  symmetrical,  and  have  employed  it  only  on 
the  ground  of  convenience.  The  importance  and  extent  of  the  his- 
tory of  Astronomy  are  such  that  this  science  could  not,  with  a  view  to 
our  purposes,  be  made  co-ordinate  with  Mechanics  or  Optics. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
Earliest  Stages  of  Mechanics  and  Htdrostatics. 


Sect,  1. — Mechanics, 

ASTRONOMY  is  a  science  so  ancient  that  we  can  hardly  ascend  to 
a  period  when  it  did  not  exist ;  Mechanics,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
a  science  which  did  not  begin  to  be  till  after  the  time  of  Aristotle ;  for 
Archimedes  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  author  of  the  first  sound 
knowledge  on  this  subject  What  is  still  more  curious,  and  shows  re- 
markably how  little  the  continued  progress  of  science  follows  inevitably 
from  the  nature  of  man,  this  department  of  knowledge,  after  the  right 
road  had  been  fairly  entered  upon,  remained  absolutely  stationary  for 
nearly  two  thousand  years ;  no  single  step  was  made,  in  addition  to  the 
propositions  established  by  Archimedes,  till  the  time  of  Galileo  and 
Stevinus.  This  extraordinary  halt  will  be  a  subject  of  attention  here- 
after ;  at  present  we  must  consider  the  original  advance. 

The  great  step  made  by  Archimedes  in  Mechanics  was  the  establish- 
ing, upon  true  grounds,  the  general  proposition  concerning  a  straight 
lever,  loaded  with  two  heavy  bodies,  and  resting  upon  a  fulcrum.  The 
proposition  is,  that  two  bodies  so  circumstanced  will  balance  each 
other,  when  the  distance  of  the  smaller  body  from  the  fulcrum  is 
greater  than  the  distance  of  the  other,  in  exactly  the  same  proportion 
in  which  the  weight  of  the  body  is  less. 

This  proposition  is  proved  by  Archimedes  in  a  work  which  is  still 
extant,  and  the  proof  holds  its  place  in  our  treatises  to  this  day,  as  the 
simplest  which  can  be  given.  The  demonstration  is  made  to  rest  on 
assumptions  which  amount  in  effect  to  such  Definitions  and  Axioms 
as  these :  That  those  bodies  are  of  equal  weight  which  balance  each 
other  at  equal  arms  of  a  straight  lever ;  and  that  in  every  heavy  body 
there  is  a  definite  point  called  a  Centre  of  Gravitj/^  in  which  point  we 
may  suppose  the  weight  of  the  body  collected. 

The  principle,  which  is  really  the  foundation  of  the  validity  of  the 
demonstration  thus  given,  and  which  is  the  condition  of  all  experiment- 
al knowledge  on  the  subject,  is  this :  that  when  two  equal  weights  are 
supported  on  a  lever,  they  act  on  the  fulcrum  of  the  lever  with  the 
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same  effect  as  if  they  were  both  together  supported  immediately  at 
that  point  Or  more  generally,  we  may  state  the  principle  to  be  this : 
that  the  pressure  by  which  a  heavy  body  is  supported  continues  the 
same,  however  we  alter  the  form  or  position  of  the  body,  so  long  as 
the  magnitude  and  material  continue  the  same. 

The  experimental  truth  of  this  principle  is  a  matter  of  obvious  and 
universal  experience.  The  weight  of  a  basket  of  stones  is  not  altered 
by  shaking  the  stones  into  new  positions.  We  cannot  make  the  direct 
burden  of  a  stone  less  by  altering  its  position  in  our  hands ;  and  if  we 
try  the  effect  on  a  balance  or  a  machine  of  any  kind,  we  shall  see  still 
more  clearly  and  exactly  that  the  altered  position  of  one  weight,  or 
the  altered  arrangement  oi  several,  produces  no  change  in  their  effect, 
so  long  as  their  point  of  support  remains  unchanged. 

This  general  fact  is  obvious,  when  we  possess  in  our  minds  the  ideas 
which  are  requisite  to  apprehend  it  clearly.  But  when  we  are  so  pre- 
pared, the  tnUh  appears  to  be  manifest,  even  independent  of  experience, 
and  is  seen  to  be  a  rule  to  which  experience  must  conform.  What, 
then,  is  the  leading  idea  which  thus  enables  us  to  reason  effectively 
upon  mechanical  subjects  ?  By  attention  to  the  course  of  such  reason- 
ings, we  perceive  that  it  is  the  idea  of  Pressure  ;  Pressure  being  con- 
ceived as  a  measurable  effect  of  heavy  bodies  at  rest,  distinguishable 
from  all  other  effects,  such  as  motion,  change  of  figure,  and  the  like. 
It  is  not  here  necessary  to  attempt  to  trace  the  history  of  this  idea  in 
our  minds ;  but  it  is  certain  that  such  an  idea  may  be  distinctly  formed, 
and  that  upon  it  the  whole  science  of  statics  may  be  built.  Pressure^ 
load,  weighty  are  names  by  which  this  idea  is  denoted  when  the  effect 
tends  directly  downwards ;  but  we  may  have  pressure  without  motion, 
or  dead  pull,  in  other  cases,  as  at  the  critical  instant  when  two  nicely- 
matched  wrestlers  are  balanced  by  the  exertion  of  the  utmost  strength 
of  each. 

Pressure  in  any  direction  may  thus  exist  without  any  motion  what- 
ever. But  the  causes  which  produce  such  pressure  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing motion,  and  are  generally  seen  producing  motion,  as  in  the 
above  instance  of  the  wrestlers,  or  in  a  pair  of  scales  employed  in 
weighing ;  and  thus  men  come  to  consider  pressure  as  the  exception, 
and  motion  as  the  rule :  or  perhaps  they  image  to  themselves  the  mo* 
tion  which  miffht  or  vfould  take  place ;  for  instance,  the  motion  which 
the  arms  of  a  lever  would  have  if  they  did  move.  They  turn  away 
from  the  case  really  before  them,  which  is  that  of  bodies  at  rest,  and 
balancing  each  other,  and  pass  U>  another  case,  which  is  arbitrarily 
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assumed  to  represent  the  first  Now  this  arbitrary  and  capridons 
evasion  of  the  question  we  consider  as  opposed  to  the  introdqction  of 
the  distinct  and  proper  idea  of  Pressure,  by  means  of  which  the  true 
principles  of  this  subject  can  be  apprehended. 

We  have  already  seen  that  Aristotle  was  in  the  number  of  thoee 
who  thus  evaded  the  difficulties  of  the  problem  of  the  lever,  and  con- 
sequently lost  the  reward  of  success.  Ho  &iled,  as  has  before  been 
stated,  in  consequence  of  his  seeking  his  principles  in  notions,  either 
vague  and  loose,  as  the  distinction  of  natural  and  unnatural  motiona,  or 
else  inappropriate,  as  the  circle  which  the  weight  toould  describe,  the 
velocity  which  it  toould  have  if  it  moved ;  circumstances  which  aie 
not  part  of  the  &ct  under  consideration.  The  influence  of  such  modes 
of  speculation  was  the  main  hindrance  to  the  prosecution  of  the  true 
Archimedean  form  of  the  science  of  Mechanics. 

The  mechanical  doctrine  of  Equilibrium,  is  Statics.  It  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  mechanical  doctrine  of  Motion,  which  is  termed 
Dynamics,  and  which  was  not  successfully  treated  till  the  time  of 
Galileo. 

Sect,  2. — Hydrostatics. 

ABCRniEDES  not  only  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Statics  of  solid 
bodies,  but  also  solved  the  principal  problem  of  Hydrostatics^  or  the 
Statics  of  Fluids ;  namely,  the  conditions  of  the  floating  of  bodies. 
This  is  the  more  remarkable,  since  not  only  did  the  principles  which 
Archimedes  established  on  this  subject  remain  unpursued  till  the  revi- 
val of  science  in  modem  times,  but,  vhcn  they  were  again  put  forward, 
the  main  proposition  was  so  far  from  obvious  that  it  was  termed,  and 
is  to  this  day  called,  the  hydrostatic  paradox.  The  true  doctrine  of 
Hydrostatics,  however,  assuming  the  Idea  of  Pressure,  which  it  in- 
volves, in  common  with  the  Mechanics  of  solid  bodies,  requires  also  a 
distinct  Idea  of  a  Fluid,  as  a  body  of  which  the  parts  are  perfectly  mov- 
able among  each  other  by  the  slightest  partial  pressure,  and  in  which 
all  pressure  exerted  on  one  pai-t  is  transferred  to  all  other  parts.  fVom 
this  idea  of  Fluidity,  necessarily  follows  that  multiplication  of  pressure 
which  constitutes  the  hydrostatic  paradox ;  and  the  notion  being  seen 
to  be  verified  in  nature,  the  consequences  were  also  realized  as  facts. 
This  notion  of  Fluidity  is  expressed  in  the  postulate  which  stands  at  the 
head  of  Archimedes'  "  Treatise  on  Floating  Bodies."  And  from  this 
principle  are  deduced  the  solutions,  not  only  of  the  simple  problems 
of  the  science,  but  of  some  problems  of  considerable  complexity. 
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The  difficulty  of  holding  hat  this  Idea  of  Fluidity  so  as  to  trace 
its  consequences  with  infallible  strictness  of  demonstration,  may  be 
judged  of  from  the  circumstance  that,  even  at  the  present  day,  men  of 
great  talents,  not  unfamiliar  with  the  subject,  sometimes  admit  into 
their  reasonings  an  oversight  or  fallacy  with  regard  to  this  very  point 
The  importance  of  the  Idea  when  clearly  apprehended  and  securely 
beld,  may  be  judged  of  from  this,  that  the  whole  science  of  Hydro- 
Btatics  iu  its  most  modem  form  is  only  the  development  of  the  Idea. 
And  what  kind  of  attempts  at  science  would  be  made  by  persons 
destitute  of  this  Idea,  we  may  see  in  the  speculations  of  Aristotle  con- 
cerning b'ght  and  heavy  bodies,  which  we  have  already  quoted ;  where, 
by  considering  light  and  heavy  as  opposite  qiuilities,  residing  in  things 
themselves,  and  by  an  inability  to  apprehend  the  effect  of  surround- 
ing fluids  in  supporting  bodies,  the  subject  was  made  a  mass  of  hke 
or  frivolous  assertions,  which  the  utmost  ingenuity  could  not  reconcile 
with  (acts,  and  could  still  less  deduce  from  the  asserted  doctrines  any 
new  practical  truths. 

In  the  case  of  Statics  and  Hydrostatics,  the  most  important  condi- 
tion of  their  advance  was  undoubtedly  the  distinct  apprehension  of 
these  two  appropriate  Ideas — Statical  Preesure^  and  Hydroetaikal 
Preeiure  as  included  in  the  idea  of  Fluidity.  For  the  Ideas  being  once 
clearly  possessed,  the  experimental  laws  which  they  served  to  express 
(that  the  whole  pressure  of  a  body  downwards  was  always  the  same ; 
and  that  water,  and  the  like,  were  fluids  according  to  the  above  idea 
of  fluidity),  were  •o  obvious,  that  there  was  no  doubt  nor  difficulty 
about  theuL  These  two  ideas  lie  at  the  root  of  all  mechanical  science ; 
and  the  firm  possession  of  them  is,  to  this  day,  the  first  requisite  for  a 
student  of  the  subject  After  being  clearly  awakened  in  the  mind  of 
Archimedes,  these  ideas  slept  for  many  centuries,  till  they  were  again 
called  up  in  Galileo,  and  more  remarkably  in  Stevinus.  This  time, 
they  were  not  destined  again  to  slumber;  and  the  results  of  their 
activity  have  been  the  fonnation  of  two  Sciences,  which  are  as  certain 
and  severe  in  their  demonstrations  as  geometry  itself  and  as  copious 
and  interesting  in  their  conclusions ;  but  which,  besides  this  recom- 
mendation, possess  one  of  a  different  order, — that  they  exhibit  the 
exact  impress  of  the  laws  of  the  physical  world,  and  unfold  a  portion 
of  the  rules  according  to  which  the  phenomena  of  nature  take  place, 
and  must  take  place,  till  nature  herself  shall  alter. 
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With  these  trae  principles  was  mixed  much  error  and  indistinctnctv, 
even  in  the  best  writers.  Euclid,  and  the  Platonists,  maintained  that 
vision  is  exercised  by  rays  proceeding  fraim  the  eye,  not  to  it ;  so  that 
when  we  see  objects,  we  learn  their  form  as  a  blind  man  would  do,  by 
feeling  it  out  with  his  staff.  This  mistake,  however,  though  Montuda 
speaks  severely  of  it,  was  neither  very  discreditable  nor  very  injurious; 
for  the  mathematical  conclusions  on  each  supposition  are  necessarily 
the  same.  Another  curious  and  false  assumption  is,  that  those  visual 
rays  are  not  dose  together,  but  separated  by  intervals,  like  the  fingers 
when  the  hand  is  spread.  The  motive  for  this  invention  was  the  wish 
to  account  for  the  fact,  that  in  looking  for  a  small  object,  as  a  needle, 
we  often  cannot  see  it  when  it  is  under  our  nose ;  which  it  was  con- 
ceived would  be  impossible  if  the  visual  rays  reached  to  all  points  of 
the  surface  before  us. 

These  errors  would  not  have  prevented  the  progress  of  the  science. 
But  the  Aristotelian  physics,  as  usual,  contained  speculations  more 
essentially  faulty.  Aristotle's  views  led  him  to  try  to  df;scrilie  th« 
kind  of  causation  by  which  vision  is  produced,  insi^  (A  the  laws  by 
which  it  is  exercised;  and  the  attempt  consisted,  as  in  oth«r  wA^Am^ 
of  indistinct  principles,  and  ill-combined  facts.  Accrmiiag  Up  him, 
vision  must  be  produced  by  a  Medium, — by  something  htiwtm  Um 
object  and  the  eye, — for  if  we  press  the  obj^^et  on  tiM  «ye,  W4  'Uf  nt^ 
see  it;  this  Medium  is  Light,  or  '^the  tranvpanmi  in  wii/m  f  4mk$mm 
occurs  when  the  transparency  b  prAential,  wA  90iUud ;  nMfit  mwAfkk 
^absolute  visible,"  but  something  whsdi  k  om  iim  tiMi^AnUf  vimkM'^ 
color  has  the  power  of  setting  the  xnmytntA  in  a^>* ;  k  b  sm(, 
however,  all  colon  that  aie  S6«n  by  mi»M '/ lifht,  U«t  <MJy  <fc«»  f^^^^ 
color  of  each  object ;  for  some  thzu^  as  th«  Jb«»5»,  m$^  ^jnim^  m4 
eyea  of  fish,  are  seen  in  the  dark :  bet  tLezi  tli«T  «r^  wA  mm  wit$t 
their  proper  <»lor.^ 

In  all  this  there  is  no  steady  wih^snfj^Ji  •M^m  Vy  ^^nm  uAi^^.  *^  ^^ 
one  class  of  fiurts.  The  dsadzvctk*  vf  Pvn^r  mA  h^.  u  ,\^.*A^^  V/ 
modify  the  liea  of  InsMmfun^^  «^>/^c.:t«jr  V/  ua  ^^m^v.*  *A  fkm 
school;  then  Coxir  x  mwit  to  v^  wx^Mirjj^  «eiiuu'/»ib  tu  it/^^^»^^  Vv 
V^isililitT:  and  tl*  dS«ef3>r>jft  '/  -y^*/'^  wA  ^  m^^jy^  ^u^€  m 
assnmed,  as  ^^Lr^xx  u*  v^yjts^  Ifjr  a  \k0*oUM^'ii^j9*.  ^^it  ^  t^^^m 
tioBs  have  ia  tLefa  vfjj.'jg  «/  v>  >.^  *:»^  mttA  44iA»  u^im  9^4m4^ 
bold;  nor  is  it  'ifS*:7>.  V/  ma  u^.  ^t^  4f/  4M  ^^mm  «hwC^  fiwvi^ 
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oonditions  of  successfal  physical  Bpeculation,  which  we  have  laid 
down. 

It  is  proper  to  notice  more  distinctly  the  nature  of  the  Geomedical 
Propositions  contained  in  Eudid^s  work.  The  Optica  containa  Phqpo- 
sitions  concerning  Vision  and  Shadows,  derived  from  the  principle  that 
the  rays  of  light  are  rectilinear :  for  instance,  the  PropositioQ  that  the 
shadow  is  greater  than  the  object,  if  the  illuminating  body  be  leei^  and 
vice  vena.  The  Oatophica  contains  Propositions  concerning  the  eflbcU 
of  Reflection,  derived  from  the  principle  that  the  Angles  of  Inoidaiice 
and  Reflection  are  equal :  as,  that  in  a  convex  mirror  the  object  appears 
convex,  and  smaller  than  the  object  We  see  here  an  example  of  the 
promptitude  of  the  Greeks  in  deduction.  When  they  had  onoe  ob- 
tained a  knowledge  of  a  principle,  they  followed  it  to  its  mathematical 
consequences  with  great  acuteness.  The  subject  of  concave  minors  is 
pursued  further  in  Ptolemy's  Optics, 

The  Greek  writers  also  cultivated  the  subject  of  Perspective  specula- 
tively, in  mathematical  treatises,  as  well  as  practically,  in  {nctmes. 
The  whole  of  this  theory  is  a  consequence  of  the  principle  that  visiOB 
takes  place  in  straight  lines  drawn  from  the  object  to  the  eye. 

^  The  ancients  were  in  some  measure  acquainted  with  the  Befirac* 
tion  as  well  as  the  Reflection  of  Light,''  as  I  have  shown  in  Book  ix. 
Chap.  2  [2d  Ed.]  of  the  Philosophy.  The  current  knowledge  on  this 
subject  must  have  been  very  slight  and  confused  ;  for  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  enabled  them  to  account  for  one  of  the  simplest  results 
of  Refraction,  the  magnifying  effect  of  convex  transparent  bodies.  I 
have  noticed  in  the  passage  just  referred  to,  Seneca's  crude  notions  on 
this  subject;  and  in  like  manner  Ptolemy  in  his  Optics  asserts  that  aa 
object  placed  in  water  must  always  appear  larger  then  when  taken 
out.  Aristotle  uses  the  term  dvoixKa^ftg  (Meteorol,  iii.  2),  but  appa- 
rently in  a  very  vague  manner.  It  is  not  evident  that  he  distingriuBhed 
Refraction  from  Reflection.  His  Commentators  however  do  distin- 
guish these  as  JioxXokTi^  and  dMoxKoLdig.  See  Olympiodorusin  Schnei- 
der's Eclogas  Physical,  vol.  i.  p.  897.  And  Refraction  had  been  the 
subject  of  special  attention  among  the  Greek  Mathematicians.  Archi- 
medes had  noticed  (as  we  learn  from  the  same  writer)  that  in  certain 
cases,  a  ring  which  cannot  be  seen  over  the  edge  of  the  empty  vessel 
in  which  it  is  placed,  becomes  visible  when  the  vessel  is  filled  with 
water.  The  same  fact  is  stated  in  the  Optics  of  Euclid.  We  do  not 
find  this  fact  explained  in  that  work  as  we  now  have  it ;  but  in  Ptol- 
emy's Optics  the  fact  is  explained  by  a  flexure  of  the  visual  ray :  it  is 
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noticed  that  this  flexure  is  different  at  different  angles  from  the  per- 
pendicular, and  there  is  an  elaborate  collection  of  measures  of  the 
flexure  at  different  angles,  made  by  means  of  an  instrument  devised  for 
the  purpose.  There  is  also  a  collection  of  similar  measures  of  the  re- 
fraction  when  the  ray  passes  from  air  to  glass,  and  when  it  passes  from 
glass  to  water.  This  part  of  Ptolemy's  work  is,  I  think,  the  oldest 
extant  example  of  a  collection  of  experimental  measures  in  any  other 
subject  than  astronomy ;  and  in  astronomy  our  measures  are  the  result 
of  observation^  rather  than  of  experiment.  As  Delambre  says  (Astron, 
Anc,  vol.  ii.  p.  427),  "  On  y  voit  des  experiences  de  physique  bien 
faites,  ce  qui  est  sans  exemple  chez  les  anciens." 

Ptolemy's  Optical  work  was  known  only  by  Roger  Bacon's  refer- 
ences to  it  {0pu8  Majue^  p.  286,  kc.)  till  1816 ;  but  copies  of  Latin 
translations  of  it  were  known  to  exist  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris, 
and  in  the  Bodleian  at  Oxford.  Delambre  has  given  an  account  of 
the  contents  of  the  Paris  copy  in  his  Astron,  Anc.  ii.  414,  and  in  the 
Cannoissance  dee  Temps  for  1816 ;  and  Prof.  Rigaud's  account  of  the 
Oxford  copy  is  given  in  the  article  Optics^  in  the  Encyelopoedia  Bri- 
tannica.  Ptolemy  shows  great  sagacity  in  applying  the  notion  of 
Refraction  to  the  explanation  of  the  displacement  of  astronomical  ob- 
jects which  is  produced  by  the  atmosphere, — Astronomical  Refraction^ 
as  it  is  commonly  called.  He  represents  the  visual  ray  as  refracted  in 
passing  from  the  ether^  which  is  above  the  air,  into  the  air;  the  air 
being  bounded  by  a  spherical  surface  which  has  for  its  centre  '*  the 
centre  of  all  the  elements,  the  centre  of  the  earth ;"  and  the  refraction 
being  a  flexure  towards  the  line  drawn  perpendicular  to  this  surface. 
He  thus  constructs,  says  Delambre,  the  same  figure  on  which  Cassini 
afterwards  founded  the  whole  of  his  theory ;  and  gives  a  theory  more 
complete  than  that  of  any  astronomer  previous  to  him.  Tycho^  for 
instance,  believed  that  astronomical  refraction  was  caused  only  by 
the  vapors  of  the  atmosphere,  and  did  not  exist  above  the  altitude 
of45^ 

Cleomedes,  about  the  time  of  Augustas,  had  guessed  at  Refraction, 
as  an  explanation  of  an  eclipse  in  which  the  sun  and  moon  are  both 
seen  at  the  same  time.  "  Is  it  not  possible,"  he  says,  "  that  the  ray 
which  proceeds  from  the  eye  and  traverses  moist  and  cloudy  air  may 
bend  downwards  to  the  sun,  even  when  he  is  below  the  horizon  ?"  And 
Sextos  Empiricus,  a  century  later,  says,  "  Tlie  air  being  dense,  by  the 
refraction  of  the  visual  ray,  a  constellation  may  be  seen  above  the 
horizon  when  it  is  yet  below  the  horizon."    But  from  what  follows,  it 
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appean  doobtfiil  whether  he  dearly  distmgoiihed  Retectioii  and  Be- 
Htcdom. 

Id  order  that  we  may  not  attach  too  much  Tahie  to  the  Tagne  ex- 
pressions of  Cleomedes  and  Sextos  Empiricns^  we  may  remaik  that 
Cleomedes  conceives  such  an  eclipse  as  he  descrihea  not  to  be  pomble, 
though  he  offers  an  explanation  of  it  if  it  be :  (the  hct  must  really 
occar  whenever  the  moon  is  seen  in  the  horiion  in  the  middle  of  an 
eclipse :)  and  that  Sextos  Empiricos  gives  his  soggestioii  of  the  efieet 
of  refraction  as  an  argoment  why  the  Chaldean  aetiology  cannot  be 
true,  since  the  constellation  which  appears  to  be  rising  at  the  moment 
of  a  birth  is  not  the  one  which  is  truly  rising.  The  Chaldeana  might 
have  answered,  says  Delambre,  that  the  star  begins  to  shed  its  infln- 
ence,  not  when  it  is  really  in  the  horizon,  but  when  its  light  is  seen. 
(Ast,  Anc,  vol.  i.  p.  231,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  548.) 

It  has  been  said  that  Vitellio,  or  Vitello,  whom  we  shall  hereafter 
have  to  speak  of  in  the  history  of  Optics,  took  his  TaUea  of  Beftno- 
tions  from  Ptolemy.  This  is  contrary  to  what  Delambre  statea.  He 
says  that  Vitello  may  be  accused  of  plagiarism  from  Alhaien,  and  that 
Alhazen  did  not  borrow  his  Tables  from  Ptolemy.  Roger  Bacon  had 
said  {Opu8  Majus^  p.  288),  '^Ptolemssus  in  libro  de  Optida,  id  est^  de 
Aspectibus,  sen  in  Perspective  su&,  qui  prius  quam  Alhazen  dedit  banc 
sententiam,  quam  a  Ptolemseo  acceptam  Alhazen  exposnit.^  This 
refers  only  to  the  opinion  that  visual  rays  proceed  from  the  eye.  But 
this  also  is  erroneous ;  for  Alhazen  maintains  the  contrary :  **  Viaio  fit 
radiis  a  visibili  extrinsecus  ad  visum  manantibus."  {Opt  Lib.  i.  cap. 
5.)  Vitello  says  of  his  Table  of  Refractions,  ^  Acceptis  instmmenta- 
liter,  prout  potuimus  propinquius,  angulis  omnium  refractionnm  .  .  . 
invenimus  quod  semper  iidem  sunt  anguli  refractionnm :  .  .  .  secnn- 
dum  hoc  fccimus  has  tabulas."  **  Having  measured,  by  means  of  in- 
struments, as  exactly  as  we  could,  the  whole  range  of  the  angles  of 
refraction,  wo  found  that  the  refraction  is  always  the  same  for  the  i 
angle ;  and  hence  we  have  constructed  these  Tables." 
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CHAPTER  m. 
Earubbt  Stages  of  Harmonics. 

A  MONO  the  ancients,  the  scienoe  of  Mosio  was  an  application  of 
Arithmetic,  as  Optics  and  Mechanics  were  of  Geometry.  The 
story  which  is  told  concerning  the  origin  of  their  arithmetical  music, 
is  the  following,  as  it  stands  in  the  Arithmetical  Treatise  of  Nicom- 
achus. 

Pythagoras,  walking  one  day,  meditating  on  the  means  of  measur- 
ing musical  notes,  happened  to  pass  near  a  blacksmith's  shop^  and  had 
his  attention  arrested  by  hearing  the  hammers,  as  they  struck  the 
anvil,  produce  the  sounds  which  had  a  musical  relation  to  each  other. 
On  listening  further,  he  found  that  the  intervals  were  a  Fourth,  a 
Fifth,  and  an  Octave ;  and  on  weighing  the  hammers,  it  appeared  that 
the  one  which  gave  the  Octave  was  one-half  the  heaviest,  the  one 
which  gave  the  Fifth  was  twhthirdsj  and  the  one  which  gave  the 
Fourth  was  three-quarters.  He  returned  home,  reflected  upon  this 
phenomenon,  made  trials,  and  finally  discovered,  that  if  he  stretched 
musical  strings  of  equal  lengths,  by  weights  which  have  the  proportion 
of  one-half,  two-thirds,  and  three-fourths,  they  produced  intervals  which 
were  an  Octave,  a  Fifth,  and  a  Fourth.  This  observation  gave  an 
arithmetical  measure  of  the  principal  Musical  Intervals,  and  made 
Munc  an  arithmetical  subject  of  speculation* 

This  story,  if  not  entirely  a  philosophical  fable,  is  undoubtedly  in- 
accurate ;  for  the  musical  intervals  thus  spoken  of  would  not  be  pro- 
duced by  striking  with  hammers  of  the  weights  there  stated.  But  it 
is  true  that  the  notes  of  strings  have  a  definite  relation  to  the  forces 
which  stretch  them ;  and  this  truth  is  still  the  groundwork  of  the  the- 
ory of  musical  concords  and  discords. 

Nicomachus  says  that  Pythagoras  found  the  weights  to  be,  as  I 
have  mentioned,  in  the  proportion  of  12,  6,  8,  9;  and  the  intervals, 
an  Octave,  corresponding  to  the  proportion  12  to  6,  or  2  to  1 ;  a  Fifth, 
corresponding  to  the  proportion  12  to  8,  or  3  to  2 ;  and  a  Fourth,  cor- 
responding to  the  proportion  12  to  9,  or  4  to  3.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  this  statement  of  the  ancient  writer  is  inexact  as  to  the  physical 
fact,  for  the  rate  of  vibration  of  a  string,  on  which  its  note  depends,  is, 
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other  things  being  equal,  not  as  the  weight,  but  as  the  square  root  of 
the  weight  But  he  is  right  as  to  the  e&sential  pointy  that  thoae  ratios 
of  2  to  1,  3  to  2,  and  4  to  3,  are  the  characteristic  ratios  of  the  Oc- 
tave, Fifth,  and  Fourth.  In  order  to  produce  these  interralfli  the 
appended  weights  must  be,  not  as  12,  9,  8,  and  6,  but  as  12,  6|^  b^, 
and  3. 

The  numerical  relations  of  the  other  intervals  of  the  musical  scale, 
as  well  as  of  the  Octave,  Fifth,  and  Fourth,  were  discovered  by  the 
Greeks.  Thus  they  found  that  the  proportion  in  a  Major  Third  was  5 
to  4 ;  in  a  Minor  Third,  6  to  6 ;  in  a  Major  Tone,  9  to  8 ;  in  a  Semi- 
tone or  Diesis,  16  to  15.  They  even  went  so  fieir  as  to  determine  the 
CammOj  in  which  the  interval  of  two  notes  is  so  small  that  they  are  in 
the  proportion  of  81  to  80.  This  is  the  interval  between  two  notes, 
each  of  which  may  be  called  the  Seventeenth  above  the  key-note ; — the 
one  note  being  obtained  by  ascending  a  Fifibh  four  times  over ;  the  other 
being  obtained  by  ascending  through  two  Octaves  and  a  Major  Third. 
The  want  of  exact  coincidence  between  these  two  notes  is  an  inherent 
arithmetical  imperfection  in  the  musical  scale,  of  which  the  conse- 
quences are  very  extensive. 

The  numerical  properties  of  the  musical  scale  were  worked  out  to  a 
very  great  extent  by  the  Greeks,  and  many  of  their  Treatises  on  this 
subject  remain  to  us.  The  principal  ones  are  the  seven  authors  pub- 
lished by  Meibomius.'  These  arithmetical  elements  of  Music  are  to  the 
present  day  important  and  fundamental  portions  of  the  Science  of 
Harmonics. 

It  may  at  first  appear  that  the  truth,  or  even  the  possibility  of  this 
history,  by  referring  the  discovery  to  accident,  disproves  our  doctrine, 
that  this,  like  all  other  fundamental  discoveries,  required  a  distinct  and 
well-pondered  Idea  as  its  condition.  In  this,  however,  as  in  all  cases 
of  supposed  accidental  discoveries  in  science,  it  will  be  found,  that  it 
was  exactly  the  possession  of  such  an  Idea  which  made  the  accident 
possible. 

Pythagoras,  assuming  the  truth  of  the  tradition,  must  have  had  an 
exact  and  ready  apprehension  of  those  relations  of  musical  sounds, 
which  are  called  respectively  an  Octave,  a  Fifth,  and  a  Fourth.  If  he 
had  not  been  able  to  conceive  distinctly  this  relation,  and  to  apprehend 
it  when  heard,  the  sounds  of  the  anvil  would  have  struck  his  ears  to 
no  more  purpose  than  they  did  those  of  the  smiths  themselves.    He 
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must  have  liad,  too,  a  ready  familiarity  with  numerical  ratios ;  and, 
moreoTer  (that  in  which,  probably,  his  superiority  moat  consisted),  a 
disposition  to  connect  one  notion  with  the  other — ^ihe  musical  relation 
with  the  arithmetical,  if  it  were  found  possible.  When  the  connection 
was  once  suggested,  it  was  easy  to  devise  experiments  by  which  it 
might  be  confirmed. 

^The  philosophers  of  the  Pythagorean  School,'  and  in  particular, 
Lasus  of  Hermione,  and  Hippasus  of  Metapontum,  made  many  such 
experiments  upon  strings ;  varying  both  their  lengths  and  the  weights 
which  stretched  them ;  and  idso  upon  vessels  filled  with  water,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree.''  And  thus  was  established  that  connection  of 
the  Idea  with  the  Fact,  which  this  Science,  like  all  others,  requires. 


I  shall  quit  the  Physical  Sciences  of  Ancient  Greece,  with  the  above 
brief  statement  of  the  discovery  of  the  fundamental  principles  which 
they  involved ;  not  only  because  such  initial  steps  must  always  be  the 
most  important  in  the  progress  of  science,  but  because,  in  reality,  the 
Greeks  made  no  advances  beyond  these.  There  took  place  among 
them  no  additional  inductive  processes,  by  which  new  facts  were 
brought  under  the  dominion  of  principles,  or  by  which  principles  were 
presented  in  a  more  comprehensive  shape  than  before.  Their  advance 
terminated  in  a  single  stride.  Archimedes  had  stirred  the  intellectual 
world,  but  had  not  put  it  in  progressive  motion:  the  science  of 
Mechanics  stopped  where  he  left  it.  And  though,  in  some  objects,  as 
in  Harmonics,  much  was  written,  the  works  thus  produced  consisted 
of  deductions  from  the  fundamental  principles,  by  means  of  arithmet- 
ical calculations;  occasionally  modified,  indeed,  by  reference  to  the 
pleasures  which  music,  as  an  art,  afifords,  but  not  enriched  by  any  new 
scientific  truths. 

[8d  Ed.]  We  should,  however,  quit  the  philosophy  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  without  a  due  sense  of  the  obligations  which  Physical  Science 
in  all  succeeding  ages  owes  to  the  acute  and  penetrating  spirit  in  which 
their  inquiries  in  that  region  of  human  knowledge  were  conducted,  and 
to  the  large  and  lofty  aspirations  which  were  displayed,  even  in  their 
finilure,  if  we  did  not  bear  in  mind  both  the  multifarious  and  compre- 
hensive character  of  their  attempts,  and  some  of  the  causes  which 
limited  their  progress  in  positive  science.     They  speculated  and 
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theorized  under  a  lively  perBuasion  that  a  Science  of  every  part  o£ 
nature  was  poniblei  and  was  a  fit  object  text  the  exeidae  ci  man's  best 
fiiculties ;  and  they  were  speedily  led  to  the  conviction  that  anoh  a 
science  must  clothe  its  conclusions  in  the  language  of  mathematios. 
This  conviction  is  eminently  conspicuous  in  the  writings  of  Plato. 
In  the  JReptLbliCj  in  the  JSpinomiSj  and  above  all  in  the  TimauSj  this 
conviction  makes  him  return,  again  and  again,  to  a  discussion  of  the 
laws  which  had  been  established  or  conjectured  in  his  time,  respectkg 
Harmonics  and  Optics,  such  as  we  have  seen,  and  still  more,  respecting 
Astronomy,  such  as  we  shall  see  in  the  next  Book.  Probably  no  sue- 
ceeding  step  in  the  discovery  of  the  Laws  of  Nature  was  of  so  much 
importance  as  the  full  adoption  of  this  pervading  conviction,  that  tiiere 
must  be  Mathematical  Laws  of  Nature,  and  that  it  is  the  businees  of 
Philosophy  to  discover  these  Laws.  This  conviction  continues,  through 
all  the  succeeding  ages  of  the  history  of  science,  to  be  the  animating 
and  supporting  principle  of  scientific  investigation  and  discov^. 
And,  especially  in  Astronomy,  many  of  the  erroneous  guesses  which 
the  Greeks  made,  contain,  if  not  the  germ,  at  least  the  vivifying  life- 
blood,  of  great  truths,  reserved  for  future  ages. 

Moreover,  the  Greeks  not  only  sought  such  theories  of  special  parts 
of  nature,  but  a  general  Theory  of  the  Universe.  An  essay  at  such  a 
theory  is  the  Timceus  of  Plato ;  too  wide  and  too  ambitious  an  attempt 
to  succeed  at  that  time ;  or,  indeed,  on  the  scale  on  which  he  unfolds 
it,  even  in  our  time ;  but  a  vigorous  and  instructive  example  of  the 
claim  which  man's  Intellect  feels  that  it  may  make  to  understand  the 
universal  frame  of  things,  and  to  render  a  reason  for  all  that  is  pre- 
sented to  it  by  the  outward  senses. 

Further ;  we  see  in  Plato,  that  one  of  the  grounds  of  the  fidlure  in 
this  attempt,  was  the  assumption  that  the  reason  why  every  thing  is 
what  it  is  and  as  it  is,  must  be  that  so  it  is  best,  according  to  some 
view  of  better  or  worse  attainable  by  man.  Socrates,  in  his  dying 
conversation,  as  given  in  the  Phcedo,  declares  this  to  have  been  what 
he  sought  in  the  philosophy  of  his  time ;  and  tells  his  friends  that  he 
turned  away  from  the  speculations  of  Anaxagoras  because  they  did  not 
give  him  such  reasons  for  the  constitution  of  the  world ;  and  Plato's 
Timmis  is,  in  reality,  an  attempt  to  supply  this  deficiency,  and  to 
present  a  Theory  of  the  Universe,  in  which  every  thing  is  accounted 
for  by  such  reasons.  Though  this  is  a  failure,  it  is  a  noble  as  well  as 
an  instructive  failure. 
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GREEK    ASTRONOMY. 


Tiit  6i  iitiiiis  roTt  ^Mb  ^^^  *£AXi(vwv,  i(  oh  xfl  '(f 2  ri  Btla  wvri  wpayfi^rtht^mi 
Bvnrobs  tmf'  xav  it  revrov  6iavo^dijvat  rohvavrtov,  <&(  o^rt  i^pov  tm  wori  H  6i2nr, 
oirt  <l/»«ci  xov  r^v  iifOpttvhtiv  fvviv*  iXA'  o73(v  5ri,  iiidvKorros  aitroVf  ^vv««*Am04«« 
>  cat  liad^fftrat  ri  didtfffM/icva.— Plato,  Fpinomis^  p.  988. 

Nor  should  any  Greek  have  any  misgiving  of  this  kind ;  that  it  is  not 
fitting  for  us  to  inquire  narrowly  into  the  operations  of  Superior  Powers, 
such  as  those  hy  which  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  are  prodooed : 
hut,  on  the  contiary,  men  should  consider  that  the  Divine  Powers  never  act 
without  purpose,  and  that  they  know  the  nature  of  man :  they  know  that 
by  their  guidance  and  aid,  man  may  follow  and  comprehend  the  lenons 
which  are  vouchsafed  him  on  such  subjects. 


INTRODTJCnON. 

THE  earliest  and  fundamental  conceptions  of  men  respecting  the  ob- 
jects with  which  Astronomy  is  concerned,  are  formed  by  familiar 
processes  of  thonght,  without  appearing  to  have  in  them  any  thing 
technical  or  scientific.  Da3rs,  Years,  Months,  the  Sky,  the  Constella- 
tions, are  notions  which  the  most  uncultured  and  incurious  minds 
possess.  Yet  these  are  elements  of  the  Science  of  Astronomy.  The 
i^asons  why,  in  this  case  alone,  of  all  the  provinces  of  human  knowl- 
edge, men  were  able,  at  an  early  and  unenlightened  period,  to  con- 
struct a  science  out  of  the  obvious  facts  of  observalion,  with  the  help 
of  the  common  furniture  of  their  minds,  will  be  more  apparent  in  the 
course  of  the  philosophy  of  science :  but  I  may  here  barely  mention 
two  of  these  reasons.  They  are,  first,  that  the  flEuniliar  act  of  thought, 
exercised  for  the  common  purposes  of  life,  by  which  we  give  to  an 
assemblage  of  our  impressions  such  a  unity  as  is  implied  in  the  above 
notions  and  terms,  a  Month,  a  Year,  the  Sky,  and  the  like,  is,  in 
reality,  an  induetive  act,  and  shares  the  nature  of  the  processes  by 
which  all  sciences  are  formed ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  that  the  ideas 
appropriate  to  the  induction  in  this  case,  are  those  which,  even  in  the 
least  cultivated  minds,  are  very  clear  and  definite ;  namely,  the  ideas 
of  Space  and  i^guro.  Time  and  Number,  Motion  and  Recurrence. 
Hence,  from  their  first  origin,  the  modifications  of  those  ideas  assume 
a  scientific  form. 

We  must  now  trace  in  detail  the  peculiar  course  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  these  causes,  the  knowledge  of  man  respecting  the  heavenly 
bodies  took,  from  the  earliest  period  of  his  history. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

Earliest  Stages  of  Astrqkomt. 


Sect.  1. — Formation  of  the  Notion  of  a  Year. 

THE  notion  of  a  Bay  is  early  and  obviously  impressed  upon  man  in 
almost  any  condition  in  which  wo  can  imagine  him.  The  recur- 
rence of  light  and  darkness,  of  comparative  warmth  and  cold,  of  noise 
and  silence,  of  the  activity  and  repose  of  animals ; — the  rising,  monnt- 
ing,  descending,  and  setting  of  the  sun ; — the  varying  colors  of  the 
clouds,  generally,  notwithstanding  their  variety,  marked  by  a  daily 
progression  of  appearances ; — ^the  calls  of  the  desire  of  food  and  of 
sleep  in  man  himself^  either  exactly  adjusted  to  the  period  of  this 
change,  or  at  least  readily  capable  of  beiog  accommodated  to  it; — ^the 
recurrence  of  these  circumstances  at  intervals,  equal,  so  far  as  our  ob- 
vious judgment  of  the  passage  of  time  can  decide ;  and  these  intervals 
so  short  that  the  repetition  is  noticed  with  no  effort  of  attention  or 
memory ; — this  assemblage  of  suggestions  makes  the  notion  of  a  Day 
necessarily  occur  to  man,  if  we  suppose  him  to  have  the  conception  of 
Time,  and  of  Recurrence.  He  naturally  marks  by  a  term  such  a  por- 
tion of  time,  and  such  a  cycle  of  recurrence ;  he  calls  each  portion  of 
time,  in  which  this  series  of  appearances  and  occurrences  come  round, 
a  Day;  and  such  a  group  of  particulars  are  considered  as  appearing 
or  happening  in  the  same  day. 

A  Year  is  a  notion  formed  in  the  same  manner ;  implying  in  the 
same  way  the  notion  of  recurring  facts ;  and  also  the  faculty  of  arrang- 
ing fects  in  time,  and  of  appreciating  their  recurrence.  But  the  notion 
of  a  Year,  though  undoubtedly  very  obvious,  is,  on  many  accounts, 
less  80  than  that  of  a  Day.  The  repetition  of  similar  circumstances,  at 
equal  inter\'als,  is  less  manifest  in  this  case,  and  the  intervals  being 
much  longer,  some  exertion  of  memory  becomes  requisite  in  order  that 
the  recurrence  may  be  perceived.  A  child  might  easily  be  persuaded 
that  successive  years  were  of  unequal  length  ;  or,  if  the  summer  were 
cold,  and  the  spring  and  autumn  warm,  might  be  made  to  believe,  if 
all  who  spoke  in  its  hearing  agreed  to  support  the  delusion,  that  one 
year  was  two.  It  would  be  impossible  to  practise  such  a  deception  with 
regard  to  the  day,  without  the  use  of  some  artifice  beyond  mere  words. 
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Still,  the  recurrence  of  the  appearances  which  Buggest  the  notion 
of  a  Year  is  so  obvious,  that  we  can  hardly  conceive  man  without  it. 
But  though,  in  all  climes  and  times,  there  would  be  a  recurrence,  and 
at  the  same  interval  in  all,  the  recurring  appearances  would  be  ex- 
tremely different  in  different  countries ;  and  the  contrasts  and  resem- 
blances of  the  seasons  would  be  widely  varied.  In  some  places  the 
winter  utterly  alters  the  face  of  the  country,  converting  grassy  hills, 
deep  leafy  woods  of  various  hues  of  green,  and  running  waters,  into 
snowy  and  icy  wastes,  and  bare  snow-laden  branches ;  while  in  others, 
the  field  retains  its  herbage,  and  the  tree  its  leaves,  all  the  year ;  and 
the  rains  and  the  sunshine  alone,  or  various  agricultural  employments 
quite  different  from  ours,  mark  the  passing  seasons.  Yet  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  the  yearly  cycle  of  changes  has  been  singled  out  from 
all  others,  and  designated  by  a  peculiar  name.  The  inhabitant  of  the 
equatorial  regions  has  the  sun  vertically  over  him  at  the  end  of  every 
period  of  six  months,  and  similar  trains  of  celestial  phenomena  fill  up 
each  of  these  intervals,  yet  we  do  not  find  years  of  six  months  among 
such  nations.  The  Arabs  alone,^  who  practise  neither  agriculture  nor 
navigation,  have  a  year  depending  upon  the  moon  only ;  and  borrow 
the  word  from  other  languages,  when  they  speak  of  the  solar  year. 

In  general,  nations  have  marked  this  portion  of  time  by  some  word 
which  has  a  reference  to  the  returning  circle  of  seasons  and  employ- 
ments. Thus  the  Latin  annua  signified  a  ring,  as  we  see  in  the  deriva- 
tive cmnulus :  the  Greek  term  iviavrbg  implies  something  which  re- 
turns into  itself:  and  the  word  as  it  exists  in  Teutonic  languages,  of 
which  our  word  year  is  an  example,  is  said  to  have  its  origin  in  the 
word  yra^  which  means  a  ring  in  Swedish,  and  is  perhaps  connected 
with  the  Latin  ffyrus. 

Sect.  2. — Fixation  of  the  Civil  Year. 
The  year,  considered  as  a  recurring  cycle  of  seasons  and  of  general 
appearances,  must  attract  the  notice  of  man  as  soon  as  his  attention 
and  memory  suffice  to  bind  together  the  parts  of  a  succession  of  the 
length  of  several  years.  But  to  make  the  same  term  imply  a  certain 
fixed  number  of  days,  we  must  know  how  many  days  the  cycle  of  the 
seasons  occupies ;  a  knowledge  which  requires  £EU)ulties  and  artifices 
beyond  what  we  have  already  mentioned.  For  instance,  men  cannot 
reckon  as  fieir  as  any  number  at  all  approaching  the  number  of  days  in 
the  year,  without  possessing  a  system  of  numeral  terms,  and  methods 


>  Ideler,  Berk  TVoiw.  181S,  p.  51. 
Vol.  I.-^ 
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of  practical  numeration  on  which  such  a  system  of  terms  is  always 
founded.'  The  South  American  Indians,  the  Eoussa  Caffres  and  Hot- 
tentots, and  the  natives  of  New  Holland,  all  of  whom  are  said  to  be 
unable  to  reckon  further  than  the  fingers  of  their  hands  and  feet,'  can- 
not, as  we  do,  include  in  their  notion  of  a  year  the  fact  of  its  conust- 
ing  of  365  days.  This  fact  is  not  likely  to  be  known  to  any  nation 
except  those  which  have  advanced  fax  beyond  that  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  earliest  scientific  process  which  we  can  trace  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  human  race,  the  formation  of  a  method  of  designating  the 
successive  numbers  to  an  indefinite  extent,  by  means  of  names,  framed 
according  to  the  decimal,  quinary,  or  vigenary  scale. 

But  even  if  we  suppose  men  to  have  the  habit  of  recording  the 
passage  of  each  day,  and  of  counting  the  score  thus  recorded,  it 
would  be  by  no  means  easy  for  them  to  determine  the  exact  number 
of  days  in  which  the  cycle  of  the  seasons  recurs ;  for  the  indefiniteneM 
of  the  appearances  which  mark  the  same  season  of  the  year,  and  the 
changes  to  which  they  are  subject  as  the  seasons  are  early  or  late, 
would  leave  much  uncertainty  respecting  the  duration  of  the  year. 
They  would  not  obtain  any  accuracy  on  this  head,  till  they  had  at- 
tended for  a  considerable  time  to  the  motions  and  places  of  the  snn ; 
circumstances  which  require  more  precision  of  notice  than  the  general 
facts  of  the  degrees  of  heat  and  light.  Tlie  motions  of  the  sun,  the 
succession  of  the  places  of  his  rising  and  setting  at  different  times  of 
the  year,  the  greatest  heights  which  ho  reaches,  the  proportion  of  the 
length  of  day  and  night,  would  all  exhibit  several  cycles.  The  turning 
back  of  the  sun,  when  he  bad  reached  the  greatest  distance  to  the 
south  or  to  the  north,  as  shown  either  by  his  rising  or  by  his  height 
at  noon,  would  perhaps  be  the  most  observable  of  such  circumstances. 
Accordingly  the  Tponal  TjeAioto,  the  turnings  of  the  sun,  are  used  re- 
peatedly by  Hesiod  as  a  mark  from  which  he  reckons  the  seasons  of 
various  employments.  "  Fifty  days,"  he  says,  "  after  the  turning  of 
the  sun,  is  a  seasonable  time  for  beginning  a  voyage."^ 

The  phenomena  would  be  different  in  different  climates,  but  the 
recurrence  would  be  common  to  all.  Any  one  of  these  kinds  of  phe- 
nomena, noted  with  moderate  care  for  a  year,  would  show  what  was 
the  number  of  days  of  which  a  year  consisted ;  and  if  several  years 


>  ArUhmetie  in  Encye.  Meirop.  (by  Dr.  Peocock),  Art.  8.  "  Ibid.  Art.  82. 

£c  rAo(  iX$6ifroi  $iptoi.—Op,  H  Diet,  661. 
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were  inclnded  in  the  interval  through  which  the  scrutiny  extended, 
the  knowledge  of  the  length  of  the  year  so  acquired  would  be  pro- 
portionally more  exact 

Besides  those  notices  of  the  sun  which  offered  exact  indications  of 
the  seasons,  other  more  indefinite  natural  occurrences  were  used ;  as 
the  arrival  of  the  swallow  (x^Xiddv)  and  the  kite  {Itcriv),  The  birds, 
in  Aristophanes'  play  of  that  name,  mention  it  as  one  of  their  offices 
to  mark  the  seasons ;  Hesiod  similarly  notices  the  cry  of  the  crane  as 
an  indication  of  the  departure  of  winter.* 

Among  the  Greeks  the  seasons  were  at  first  only  summer  and 
winter  (Sipog  and  ;^eijtui)v),  the  latter  including  all  the  rainy  and  cold 
portion  of  the  year.  The  winter  was  then  subdivided  into  the  xm'^ 
and  iap  (winter  proper  and  spring),  and  the  summer,  less  definitely, 
into  Bipoq  and  &n6pa  (summer  and  autumn).  Tacitus  says  that  the 
Germans  knew  neither  the  blessings  nor  the  name  of  autumn,  "  Au- 
tumn! perinde  nomen  ac  bona  ignorantur.''  Yet  harvest,  herbatj  is 
certainly  an  old  German  word/ 

In  the  same  period  in  which  the  sun  goes  through  his  cycle  of  posi- 
tions, the  stars  also  go  through  a  cycle  of  appearances  belonging  to 
them ;  and  these  appearances  were  perhaps  employed  at  as  early  a 
period  as  those  of  the  sun,  in  determining  the  exact  length  of  the  year. 
Many  of  the  groups  of  fixed  stars  are  readily  recognized,  as  exhibiting 
always  the  same  configuration ;  and  particular  bright  stars  are  singled 
out  as  objects  of  attention.  These  are  observed,  at  particular  seasons, 
to  appear  in  the  west  after  sunset ;  but  it  is  noted  that  when  they  do 
this,  they  are  found  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  sun  every  successive 
evening,  and  at  last  disappear  in  his  light.  It  is  observed  also,  that  at 
a  certain  interval  after  this,  they  rise  visibly  before  the  dawn  of  day 
renders  the  stars  invisible ;  and  after  they  are  seen  to  do  this,  they 
riae  every  day  at  a  longer  interval  before  the  sun.  The  risings  and 
settings  of  the  stars  under  these  circumstances,  or  under  others  which 
are  easily  recognized,  were,  in  countries  where  the  sky  is  usually 
clear,  employed  at  an  early  period  to  mark  the  seasons  of  the  year. 
Eschylus^  makes  Prometheus  mention  this  among  the  benefits  of  which 


»  Ideler,  i.  340.  •  lb.  L  948. 

^  OU  ^v  yaf  ovrvif  olr«  xditmnt  rUfimp, 
of  r*  iv$tniiSovs  3fp9S,  o9ii  xafwtfiov 
Oifovt  0i0atoV  iXX*  irgf  yvA/tnt  rl  inly 
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he,  the  teacher  of  arts  to  the  earliest  race  of  men,  was  the  com- 
mnnicator. 

Thus,  for  instance,  the  rising"  of  the  Pleiades  in  the  evening  was  a 
niark  of  the  approach  of  winter.  The  rising  of  the  waters  of  the 
Nile  in  i^ypt  coincided  with  the  heliacal  rising  of  Sirins,  which  star 
the  Egyptians  called  Sothis.  Even  without  any  artificial  measure  of 
time  or  position,  it  was  not  difficult  to  carry  observations  of  this  kind 
to  such  a  degree  of  accuracy  as  to  learn  from  them  the  number  of 
days  which  compose  the  year ;  and  to  fix  the  precise  season  fixmi  the 
appearance  of  the  stars. 

A  knowledge  concerning  the  stars  appears  to  have  been  first  culti- 
vated with  the  last-mentioned  view,  and  makes  its  first  appearance  in 
literature  with  this  for  its  object.  Thus  Hesiod  directs  the  husband- 
man when  to  reap  by  the  rising,  and  when  to  plough  by  the  setting 
of  the  Pleiades.'  In  like  manner  Sirius,'^  Arcturus,'*  the  Hyades  and 
Orion,"  are  noticed. 

*  Ideler  (Chronol.  i.  242)  says  that  this  rising  of  the  Pleiades  took  place  at  a  time 
of  the  year  which  corresponds  to  onr  11th  May,  and  the  setting  to  the  20th  October; 
bat  this  does  not  agree  with  the  forty  days  of  their  being  **  concealed,"  whieh, 
from  the  oontext,  mnst  mean,  I  conceive,  the  interval  between  their  setting  and 
rising.  Pliny,  however,  says,  "  VergUioram  exorta  sstos  incipit,  occasn  hiems ; 
temettri  spatio  intra  se  messes  vindemiasque  ot  omnium  maturitatem  complea».** 
(H.  N.  xviii.  69.) 

The  aatnmn  of  the  Greeks,  4v^,  was  earlier  than  oar  aatamn,  for  Homer  osUi 
SirloB  icriip  6w»piv6Sf  which  rose  at  the  end  of  July. 

*  UXiiladaw  ^ArXaytviwv  htrtXXoittkdttv, 
*ApX^e$*  ifiijroO*  ipdroto  iiy  iwofttvdtav. 
At  i^  rot  viKTas  rt  Koi  fffiara  rwovtpditovTa 

Uiwowrat,  Op,  et  JDia,  1.  881. 

»•  lb.  I.  418. 

"  £9r*  jy  V  i^i^KOvra  /itrd  rpowis  ^cA/oio 
Xtinipi*t  ixTtXiaji  Ztbs  IffiaTaf  ^4  ^  rir*  AoHip 
*ApicTo9poSf  irpoAiirdv  Upov  ^69p  *UKtavo7o 
UpShvv  fcanfalvmv  hirlWtrai  iKpoKvf^atos, 

Op.etIH6tfL562. 
*£Dr*  i»  6'  *ap(uv  Kal  Jlttptog  it  uiavv  tXBji 
Ohpawiv,  ApKTolfpov  i*  ivUji  fnioddKTvXof  1i^. 

lb.  607. 

** ahrdp  inhv  iH 

UXiilditt  *Ydits  Tt  rd  rg  oBi^og  *Qplu»os 
A6v»9iv.  lb.  612. 

These  methods  were  employed  to  a  late  period,  because  the  Greek  months,  being 
lunar,  did  not  correspond  to  the  seasons.  Tables  of  such  motions  were  called 
ira/Mvi^ficn^— Ideler,  Bitt.  UkiertuehunifeHf  p.  209. 
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By  sach  means  it  was  determined  that  the  year  consisted,  at  least, 
nearly,  of  365  days.  The  Egyptians,  as  we  learn  from  Herodotoa," 
claimed  the  honor  of  this  discovery.  The  priests  informed  him,  he 
says,  ^  that  the  £^;yptians  were  the  first  men  who  discovered  the  year, 
dividing  it  into  twelve  equal  parts ;  and  this  they  asserted  that  they 
discovered  firom  the  stars."  Each  of  these  parts  or  months  consisted 
of  80  days,  and  they  added  5  days  more  at  the  end  of  the  year,  ^  and 
thus  the  circle  of  the  seasons  come  round."  It  seems,  also,  that  the 
Jews,  at  an  early  period,  had  a  similar  reckoning  of  time,  for  the 
Deluge  which  continued  150  days  (Gen.  vii.  24),  is  stated  to  have 
lasted  from  the  l7th  day  of  the  second  month  (G^n.  vii.  11)  to  the  1 7th 
day  of  the  seventh  month  (Gen.  viii.  4),  that  is,  5  months  of  80  days. 

A  year  thus  settled  as  a  period  of  a  certain  nimiber  of  days  is  called 
a  Civil  Year,  It  is  one  of  the  earliest  discoverable  institutions  of 
States  possessing  any  germ  of  civilization ;  and  one  of  the  earliest 
portions  of  human  systematic  knowledge  is  the  discovery  of  the  length 
of  the  civil  year,  so  that  it  should  agree  with  the  natural  year,  or  year 
of  the  seasons. 

Sect,  8. — Correction  of  the  CivU  Year,    {Julian  Calendar.) 

In  reality,  by  such  a  mode  of  reckoning  as  we  have  described,  the 
circle  of  the  seasons  would  not  come  round  exactly.  The  real  length 
of  the  year  is  very  nearly  365  days  and  a  quarter.  If  a  year  of  365 
days  were  used,  in  four  years  the  year  would  begin  a  day  too  soon, 
when  considered  with  reference  to  the  sun  and  stars ;  and  in  60  years 
it  would  begin  15  days  too  soon :  a  quantity  perceptible  to  the  loosest 
degree  of  attention.  The  civil  year  would  be  found  not  to  coincide 
with  the  year  of  the  seasons ;  the  beginning  of  the  former  would  take 
place  at  different  periods  of  the  latter ;  it  would  wander  into  various 
seasons,  instead  of  remidning  fixed  to  the  same  season ;  the  term  year^ 
and  any  number  of  years,  would  become  ambiguous :  some  correction, 
at  least  some  comparison,  would  be  requisite. 

We  do  not  know  by  whom  the  insuflSciency  of  the  year  of  365  days 
was  first  discovered  ;'^  we  find  this  knowledge  diffused  among  all  civil- 
ized nations,  and  various  artifices  used  in  making  the  correction.  The 
method  which  we  employ,  and  which  consists  in  reckoning  an  addi- 


"  lb.  u.  4. 

i«  Syncellos  ( Chronographiaf  p.  128)  sayB  that  aooording  to  the  legend,  it  wis  King 
Aseth  who  first  added  the  5  additional  days  to  860,  fbr  the  year,  in  the  eighteenth 
oentary,  b.  o. 
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tional  day  at  the  end  of  February  every  fourth  or  leap  year,  ia  an  ex- 
ample of  the  principle  of  intercalation^  by  which  the  oorrectioD 
was  most  commonly  made.  Methods  of  intercalation  for  the  same 
purpose  were  found  to  exist  in  the  new  world.  The  Mexicans  added 
13  days  at  the  end  of  every  62  years.  The  method  of  the  Greeks  was 
more  complex  (by  means  of  the  octaiteris  or  cycle  of  8  yean) ;  but 
it  had  the  additional  object  of  accommodating  ilBclf  to  the  motions  of 
the  moon,  and  therefore  must  be  treated  of  hereafter.  The  Egyptians, 
on  the  other  hand,  knowingly  permitted  their  civil  year  to  ^oander^  at 
least  so  far  as  their  religious  observances  were  concerned.  "  They  do 
not  wish,**  says  Geminus,''  ^  the  same  sacrifices  of  the  gods  to  be  made 
perpetually  at  the  same  time  of  the  year,  but  that  they  should  go 
through  all  the  seasons,  so  that  the  same  feast  may  happen  in  aommer 
and  winter,  in  spring  and  autumn."  The  period  in  which  any  festival 
would  thus  pass  through  all  the  seasons  of  the  year  is  1461  years;  for 
1460  years  of  d66|  days  are  equal  to  1461  years  of  865  days.  This 
period  of  1461  years  is  called  the  Sothic  Period,  from  Sothis,  the  name 
of  the  Dog-star,  by  which  their  fixed  year  was  determined ;  and  for 
the  same  reason  it  is  called  tlie  Canicular  Period.'^ 

Other  nations  did  not  regulate  their  civil  year  by  intercalation  at 
short  intervals,  but  rectified  it  by  a  reform  when  this  became  neces- 
sary. The  Persians  are  said  to  have  added  a  month  of  80  days  every 
120  years.  The  Roman  calendar,  at  first  very  rude  in  its  structure, 
was  reformed  by  Numa,  and  was  directed  to  be  kept  in  order  by  the 
perpetual  interposition  of  the  augurs.  This,  however,  was,  from  vari- 
ous causes,  not  properly  done ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  the 
reckoning  fell  into  utter  disorder,  in  which  state  it  was  found  by  Julius 
Csesar,  when  he  became  dictator.  By  the  advice  of  Sosigenes,  he 
adopted  the  mode  of  intercalation  of  one  day  in  4  years,  which  we  still 
retain ;  and  in  order  to  correct  the  derangement  which  had  already 
been  produced,  he  added  90  days  to  a  year  of  the  usual  length,  which 
thus  became  what  was  called  the  year  of  confusion.  The  Julian  Cal- 
endar^ thus  reformed,  came  into  use,  January  1,  b.  c.  45. 

Sect.  4. — Attempts  at  the  Fixation  of  the  Month, 

The  circle  of  changes  through  which  the  moon  passes  in  about 
tliirty  days,  is  marked,  in  the  earliest  stages  of  language,  by  a  word 
which  implies  the  space  of  time  which  one  such  circle  occupies;  just 

1*  UranoL  p.  88.  i*  Censorinus  (U  DU  Nataliy  c.  18. 
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as  the  circle  of  changes  of  the  seasons  is  designated  by  the  vford  year. 
The  lunar  changes  are,  indeed,  more  obvious  to  the  sense,  and  strike  a 
more  careless  person,  than  the  annual ;  the  moon,  when  the  sun  is  ab- 
sent, is  almost  the  sole  natural  object  which  attracts  our  notice ;  and 
we  look  at  her  with  a  far  more  tranquil  and  agreeable  attention  than 
we  bestow  on  any  other  celestial  object  Her  changes  of  form  and 
place  are  definite  and  striking  to  all  eyes ;  they  are  uninterrupted,  and 
the  duration  of  their  cycle  is  so  short  as  to  require  no  effort  of  memory 
to  embrace  it  Hence  it  appears  to  be  more  easy,  and  in  earlier  stages 
of  civilization  more  common,  to  count  time  by  moons  than  by  years. 

The  words  by  which  this  period  of  time  is  designated  in  various  lan- 
guages, seem  to  refer  us  to  the  early  history  of  language.  Our  word 
month  is  connected  with  the  word  moon,  and  a  similar  connection  is 
noticeable  in  the  other  branches  of  the  Teutonic  The  Greek  word 
fjL^  in  like  manner  is  related  to  fi^jvi],  which  though  not  the  common 
word  for  the  moon,  is  found  in  Homer  with  that  signification.  The 
Latin  word  mensis  is  probably  connected  with  the  same  group." 

The  month  is  not  any  exact  number  of  days,  being  more  than  20, 
and  less  than  80.  The  latter  number  was  first  tried,  for  men  more 
readily  select  numbers  possessing  some  distinction  of  regularity.  It 
existed  for  a  long  period  in  many  countries.  A  very  few  months  of 
30  days,  however,  would  suflSce  to  derange  the  agreement  between  the 
days  of  the  months  and  the  moon's  appearance.  A  iitUe  further  trial 
would  show  that  months  of  29  and  30  days  alternately,  would  pre- 
serve, for  a  considerable  period,  this  agreement 

The  Greeks  adopted  this  calendar,  and,  in  consequence,  considered 
the  days  of  their  month  as  representing  the  changes  of  the  moon :  the 
last  day  of  the  month  was  called  hftj  ical  via,  ^  the  old  and  new/'  as 
belonging  to  both  the  waning  and  the  reappearing  moon :"  and  their 

"  Cicero  derives  this  word  from  the  verb  to  measure :  **  quia  menta  spatia  confl- 
eiant,  menses  nominantur  ;^'  and  other  etymologists,  with  similar  views,  connect  the 
above-mentioned  words  with  the  Hebrew  manahj  to  measure  (with  which  the 
Arabic  word  almanach  is  connected).  Such  a  derivation  would  have  some  analogy 
with  that  of  annus^  &c.,  noticed  above :  but  if  we  are  to  attempt  to  ascend  to  the 
eariiest  condition  of  language,  wo  must  conceive  it  probable  that  men  would  have 
a  name  for  a  most  conspicuous  visible  object,  the  motm^  before  they  would  have  a 
verb  denoting  the  very  abstract  and  general  notion,  to  mMture, 

**  Aratus  says  of  the  moon,  in  a  passage  quoted  by  Oeminns,  p.  88 : 
*Jlui  y  SK\o9sv  tXka  wufaKXtvem  fitruwi 

As  still  her  shifting  visage  changing  turns, 
By  her  we  count  the  monthly  round  of  moms. 
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festivals  and  sacrifices,  as  detennined  by  the  calendar,  were  oonoeived 
to  be  necessarily  connected  with  the  same  periods  of  the  cycles  of  the 
sun  and  moon.  ''The  laws  and  the  oracles,''  says  QemiQUSy  ^  which 
directed  that  they  should  in  sacrifices  observe  three  things^  months, 
days,  years,  were  so  understood."  With  this  persuasion,  a  correct  sys- 
tem of  intercalation  became  a  religious  duty. 

The  above  rule  of  alternate  months  of  20  and  30  days,  suppoaes  ihe 
length  of  the  months  20  days  and  a  half,  which  is  not  exactly  the 
length  of  a  lunar  montk  Accordingly  the  Months  and  the  Moon  were 
soon  at  variance.  Aristophanes,  in  *^The  Clouds,"  makes  the  Moon 
complain  of  the  disorder  when  the  calendar  was  derauged* 

OIk  iytiv  Tit  fifiip^i 
'Oar*  dwtiXttP  fiiclp  ahrfi  rohi  9<od;  Udmrt 

Nube»,  615-19. 
Chobus  or  Clouds. 
The  Moon  by  as  to  you  her  greeting  sends, 
Bat  bids  us  say  that  she's  an  iQ-ased  moon, 
And  takes  it  much  amiss  that  you  shoold  still 
Shaffle  her  days,  and  tarn  them  topsy-tarvy : 
And  that  the  gods  (who  know  their  ^ast-days  well) 
By  yoar  false  coant  are  sent  home  sapperless, 
And  scold  and  storm  at  her  for  yonr  neglect^* 

The  correction  of  this  inaccuracy,  however,  was  not  pursued  sepa- 
rately, but  was  combined  with  another  object,  the  securing  a  corre- 
spondence between  the  lunar  and  solar  years,  the  main  purpose  of  all 
early  cycles. 

Sect.  6. — Invention  of  Lunisolar  Tears, 

There  are  12  complete  lunations  in  a  year;  which  according  to 
the  above  rule  (of  20^  days  to  a  lunation)  would  make  364  days,  leav- 
ing 12  J  days  of  difference  between  such  a  lunar  year  and  a  solar  year. 
It  is  said  that,  at  an  early  period,  this  was  attempted  to  be  corrected 
by  interpolating  a  month  of  30  days  every  alternate  year ;  and  Herod- 
otus*"  relates  a  conversation  of  Solon,  implying  a  still  ruder  mode  of 


1*  This  poAsage  is  sapposod  by  the  commentators  to  be  intended  as  a  satire  upon 
those  who  had  introduced  the  cycle  of  Meton  (spoken  of  in  Sect.  6),  which  had 
been  done  at  Athens  a  few  years  before  "  The  Cloads"  was  acted. 

«>  B.  i.  c.  16. 
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intercalation.  This  can  hardly  be  considered  as  an  improvement  in 
the  Greek  calendar  already  described. 

The  first  cycle  which  produced  any  near  correspondence  of  the 
reckoning  of  the  moon  and  the  sun,  was  the  Octaiieris^  or  period  (^  8 
yean :  8  years  of  854  days,  together  with  8  months  of  80  days  each, 
making  np  (in  00  lunations)  2022  days ;  which  is  exactly  the  amount 
of  8  yean  of  865^  days  each.  Hence  this  period  would  answer  its 
purpose,  so  far  as  the  aboye  lengths  of  the  lunar  and  solar  cycles  are 
exact ;  and  it  might  assume  various  forms,  according  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  three  intercalary  months  were  distributed.  The  customary 
method  was  to  add  a  thirteenth  month  at  the  end  of  the  third,  fifUi, 
and  eighth  year  of  the  cycle.  This  period  is  ascribed  to  various  per> 
sons  and  times ;  probably  different  persons  proposed  different  forms  of 
it  Dodwell  places  its  introduction  in  the  50th  Olympiad,  or  in  the 
6th  century,  b.  o.  :  but  Ideler  thinks  the  astronomical  knowledge  of 
the  Greeks  of  that  age  was  too  limited  to  allow  of  such  a  discovery. 

This  cycle,  however,  was  imperfect.  The  duration  of  00  lunations 
is  something  more  than  2022  days ;  it  is  more  nearly  2023^ ;  hence 
in  16  yean  there  was  a  deficiency  of  3  days,  with  regard  to  the  mo- 
tions of  the  moon.  This  cycle  of  16  yean  {Jleceasdecaiteris)^  with  8 
interpolated  days  at  the  end,  was  used,  it  is  said,  to  bring  the  calcula- 
tion right  with  regard  to  the  moon ;  but  in  this  way  the  origin  of  the 
year  was  displaced  with  regard  to  the  sun.  After  10  revolutions  of 
this  cycle,  or  160  years,  the  interpolated  days  would  amount  to  80, 
and  hence  the  end  of  the  lunar  year  would  be  a  month  in  advance  of 
the  end  of  the  solar.  By  terminating  the  lunar  year  at  the  end  of  the 
preceding  month,  the  two  yean  would  again  be  brought  into  agree- 
ment :  and  we  have  thus  a  cycle  of  160  years.*' 

This  cycle  of  160  years,  however,  was  calculated  from  the  cycle  of 
16  yean;  and  it  was  probably  never  used  in  civil  reckoning;  which 
the  others,  or  at  least  that  of  8  years,  appear  to  have  been. 

The  cycles  of  16  and  160  yean  were  corrections  of  the  cycle  of  8 
yean ;  and  were  readily  suggested,  when  the  length  of  the  solar  and 
lunar  periods  became  known  with  accuracy.  But  a  much  more  exact 
cycle,  independent  of  these,  was  discovered  and  introduced  by  Meton," 
432  yean  b.  c.  This  cycle  consisted  of  10  years,  and  is  so  correct  and 
convenient,  that  it  is  in  use  among  ourselves  to  this  day.  The  time 
occupied  by  10  yean,  and  by  235  lunations,  is  very  nearly  the  same ; 


n  GeminnB.  Ideler.  « Ideler,  Sut.  VkitM.  p.  SOa^ 
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(the  former  time  is  less  than  6040  days  by  9^  hours,  the  latter,  by  1^ 
hours).  Hence,  if  the  19  years  be  divided  into  235  months,  so  as  to 
agree  with  the  changes  of  the  moon,  at  the  end  of  that  period  the 
same  succession  may  begin  again  with  great  exactness. 

In  order  that  235  months,  of  30  and  29  days,  may  make  up  6040 
days,  we  must  have  125  of  the  former,  which  were  csMedfull  months, 
and  110  of  the  latter,  which  were  termed  hollow.  An  artifice  was 
used  in  order  to  distribute  110  hollow  months  among  6940  days.  It 
will  be  found  that  there  is  a  hollow  month  for  each  63  days  neariy. 
Hence  if  we  reckon  30  days  to  every  month,  but  at  every  68d  day 
leap  over  a  day  in  the  reckoning,  we  shall,  in  the  19  years,  omit  110 
days ;  and  this  accordingly  was  done.  Thus  the  3d  day  of  the  Sd 
month,  the  6th  day  of  the  5th  month,  the  9th  day  of  the  7th,  must 
be  omitted,  so  as  to  make  these  months  "  hollow.''  Of  the  10  years, 
seven  miist  consist  of  13  months ;  and  it  does  not  appear  to  be  Imown 
according  to  what  order  these  seven  years  were  selected.  Some  say 
they  were  the  3d,  6th,  8th,  11th,  14th,  l7th,  and  10th;  others,  the 
8d,  5th,  8th,  11th,  13th,  16th,  and  19th. 

The  near  coincidence  of  the  solar  and  lunar  periods  in  this  cycle 
of  19  years,  was  undoubtedly  a  considerable  discovery  at  the  time 
when  it  was  first  accomplished.  It  is  not  easy  to  trace  the  way  in 
which  such  a  discovery  was  made  at  that  time ;  for  we  do  not  even 
know  the  manner  in  which  men  then  recorded  the  agreement  or  dif- 
ference between  the  calendar  day  and  the  celestial  phenomenon  which 
ought  to  correspond  to  it  It  is  most  probable  that  the  length  of  the 
month  was  obtained  with  some  exactness  by  the  observation  of  eclipses, 
at  considerable  intervals  of  time  from  each  other ;  for  eclipses  are  very 
noticeable  phenomena,  and  must  have  been  very  soon  observed  to  occur 
only  at  new  and  full  moon.*' 

The  exact  length  of  a  certain  number  of  months  being  thus  known, 
the  discovery  of  a  cycle  which  should  regulate  the  calendar  with  suf- 
ficient accuracy  would  be  a  business  of  arithmetical  skill,  and  would 
depend,  in  part,  on  the  existing  knowledge  of  arithmetical  methods; 
but  in  making  the  discovery,  a  natural  arithmetical  sagacity  was  prob- 
ably more  efficacious  than  method.  It  is  very  possible  that  the  Cycle 
</  Jfeton  is  correct  more  nearly  than  its  author  was  aware,  and  more 


M  Thnoyd.  vii.  60.  'H  etX^vii  UXdnti'  iHyxf**'  7^9  wavviXnvos  doa.  iv.  62.  To« 
4XI»v  hXtiris  Ti  iyiviTO  Ttspl  vovfitjvlav.  ii.  28.  Nov/it/y/f  kotH  viX^vriv  i&ffirtp  Kol  fi4yov 
^iT  lTy«<  ytyvcffOai  ivvarbv)  h  IfXtot  i(i\int  fterd  uttniftfiptav  Kal  wdXir  iv  hXtiP^Vt  ys' 
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nearly  than  he  could  ascertain  from  any  evidence  and  calculation 
known  to  him.  It  is  so  exact  that  it  is  still  used  in  calculating  the 
new  moon  for  the  time  of  Easter ;  and  the  Golden  Numbery  which  is 
spoken  of  in  stating  such  rules,  is  the  numher  of  this  Cycle  correspond- 
ing to  the  current  year." 

Meton's  Cycle  was  corrected  a  hundred  years  later  (830  b.  c),  by 
Calippus,  who  discovered  the  error  of  it  by  observing  an  eclipse  of  the 
moon  six  years  before  the  death  of  Alexander."  In  this  corrected 
period,  four  cycles  of  19  years  were  taken,  and  a  day  left  out  at  the 
end  of  the  76  years,  in  order  to  make  allowance  for  the  hours  by  which, 
as  already  observed,  6940  days  are  greater  than  19  years,  and  than 
235  lunations :  and  this  Calippie  period  is  used  in  Ptolemy's  Almagest^ 
in  stating  observations  of  eclipses. 

The  Metonic  and  Calippic  periods  undoubtedly  imply  a  very  con- 
siderable degree  of  accuracy  in  the  knowledge  which  the  astronoinen, 
to  whom  they  are  due,  had  of  the  length  of  the  month ;  and  the  first 
18  a  very  happy  invention  for  bringing  the  solar  and  lunar  calendars 
into  agreement. 

The  Roman  Calendar,  from  which  our  oyfn  is  derived,  appears  to 
have  been  a  much  less  skilful  contrivance  than  the  Greek;  though 
scholars  are  not  agreed  on  the  subject  of  its  construction,  we  can  hardly 
doubt  that  months,  in  this  as  in  other  cases,  were  intended  originally 
to  have  a  reference  to  the  moon.  In  whatever  manner  the  solar  and 
lunar  motions  were  intended  to  be  reconciled,  the  attempt  seems  alto- 
gether to  have  failed,  and  to  have  been  soon  abandoned.  The  Roman 
months,  both  before  and  after  the  Julian  correction,  were  portions  of 
the  year,  having  no  reference  to  full  and  new  moons ;  and  we,  having 
adopted  this  division  of  the  year,  have  thus,  in  our  common  calendar, 
the  traces  of  one  of  the  early  attempts  of  mankind  to  seize  the  law  of 
the  succession  of  celestial  phenomena,  in  a  case  where  the  attempt  was 
a  complete  failure. 

Considered  as  a  part  of  the  progress  of  our  astronomical  knowledge, 
improvements  in  the  calendar  do  not  offer  many  points  to  our  observa- 
tion, but  they  exhibit  a  few  very  important  steps.  Calendars  which, 
belonging  apparently  to  unscientific  ages  and  nations,  possess  a  great 
degree  of  accordance  with  the  true  motions  of  the  sun  and  moon  (like 

**  The  same  cycle  of  19  jean  hat  been  used  by  the  Chineie  for  a  very  great 
length  of  time ;  their  civil  year  consiating,  like  that  of  the  Greeks,  of  months  of  80 
and  80  days.    The  Siamese  also  have  this  period.  (Aiiron,  Lib.  U.  K.) 

as  DeUunb.  A.  A.  p.  17. 
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dM  Mlar  calendar  of  the  Meiicaosif  and  the  lunar  calendar  of  the 
Oneks),  comtaiii  the  only  record  now  extant  of  dJacoveries  which  must 
have  required  a  great  deal  of  observation,  of  thought,  and  probably  of 
time.  The  later  improvements  in  calendar&j  which  take  place  when 
afitronomical  observation  has  been  attentively  pursued,  are  of  little 
consequence  to  the  history  of  science  ;  for  they  are  generally  founded 
on  afttmnoniical  detenu inationa,  and  are  po^iterior  in  time,  and  inferior 
in  aocuTftcyf  to  tha  knowledge  on  which  they  depend.  But  cycles  of 
correction,  which  are  both  short  &nd  cloee  io  exactness  like  that  of 
Meton,  may  perhaps  be  the  original  form  of  the  knowledge  which  they 
imply;  and  certainly  require  both  accurate  facts  and  sagacious  arith- 
metical reasonings.  The  discovery  of  such  a  cycle  must  always  have 
the  appearance  of  a  happy  guess,  like  other  discoveries  of  laws  of 
nature.  Beyond  this  point,  the  interest  of  the  study  of  calendars,  as 
bearing  on  our  subject,  ceases:  they  may  be  considered  as  belonging 
rather  to  Art  than  to  Science ;  rather  as  an  application  of  a  part  of  our 
knowledge  to  the  uses  of  life,  than  a  means  or  an  evidence  of  its 
eitcnaton. 

Sect  d.—Thi  ComUlldiiom. 

Sous  tendency  to  consider  the  stars  as  formed  into  groups,  is  inevit- 
able when  men  begin  to  attend  to  them ;  but  how  men  were  led  to 
the  fanciful  system  of  uames  of  Stars  and  of  Constellations^  which  we 
find  to  have  prevailed  in  early  times,  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine. 
Single  stars,  and  very  close  groups,  as  the  Pleiades^  were  named  in  the 
time  of  Homer  and  Hesiot!,  and  at  a  still  earlier  period,  sa  wa  find  in 
the  book  of  Job** 

Two  remarkable  circumstances  with  respect  to  the  Constellations  are, 
first,  that  Lhcy  appear  in  most  cases  to  be  arbitrary  combinations ;  the 
artificial  figures  which  are  made  to  include  tho  stars^  not  having  any 
resemblance  to  their  obvious  configurations;  and  secoudt  that  these 
figures,  in  different  countries,  arc  so  far  similar,  as  to  imply  some  com- 
munication.   The  arbitrary  nature  of  these  figures  shows  that  they 


«  Job  xxxviii.  81.  **  CwiHt  thou  bind  the  sweet  influences  of  Chima  (tho  Plei- 
•dei),  or  loose  tte  bands  of  Keail  (Orion)!  Canst  thou  brloff  fortli  Muwroth 
(Siriw*)  in  biA  scMOn  I  or  const  thon  y^ide  Ash  (or  AJscli)  (A  return?)  with  hia  sons  V^ 

hxAix.  9.  **  Which  maketh  AreturuB,  Oriofi|  nnd  Pleiades,  nnd  th«  ohimbors 
ofthetotitb/^ 

Dupuici,  vL  U5^  thiiU»  thttt  A  tftoh  wm  alf ,  tbe  goat  aud  kida.    &m  Hyd«,  Vhtfh- 
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were  rather  the  work  of  the  imaginative  and  mythological  tendencies 
of  man,  than  of  mere  convenience  and  love  of  arrangement  '^  The 
conateUationSy'^  says  an  astronomer  of  our  own  time,'^  ^'  seem  to  have 
been  almost  purposely  named  and  delineated  to  cause  as  much  confu- 
sion and  inconvenience  as  possible.  Innumerable  snakes  twine  through 
long  and  contorted  areas  of  the  heavens,  where  no  memory  can  follow 
them :  bears,  lions,  and  fishes,  large  and  small,  northern  and  southern, 
confiise  all  nomenclature.  A  better  system  of  constellations  might 
have  been  a  material  help  as  an  artificial  memory.''  When  men  indi- 
cate the  Stan  by  figures,  borrowed  from  obvious  resemblances,  they  aie 
led  to  combinations  quite  different  from  the  received  constellations. 
Thus  the  common  people  in  our  own  country  find  a  wain  or  wagon, 
or  a  plough,  in  a  portion  of  the  great  bear." 

The  similarity  of  the  constellations  recognized  in  different  countries 
is  very  remarkable.  The  Chaldean,  the  Egyptian,  and  the  Qrecian 
skies  have  a  resemblance  which  cannot  be  overlooked.  Some  have 
conceived  that  this  resemblance  may  be  traced  also  in  the  Indian  and 
Arabic  constellations,  at  least  in  those  of  the  zodiac.*^  But  while  the 
figures  are  the  same,  the  names  and  traditions  connected  with  them 
are  different,  according  to  the  histories  and  localities  of  each  country;*^ 
the  river  among  the  stars  which  the  Greeks  called  the  Eridanus,  the 
Egyptians  asserted  to  be  the  Nile.  Some  conceive  that  the  Signs  of 
the  Zodiacy  or  path  along  which  the  sun  and  moon  pass,  had  its 
divisions  marked  by  signs  which  had  a  reference  to  the  course  of  the 
seasons,  to  the  motion  of  the  sun,  or  the  employments  of  the  husband- 
man. If  we  take  the  position  of  the  heavens,  which,  from  the  knowl- 
edge we  now  possess,  we  are  sure  they  must  have  had  15,000  years 
ago,  the  significance  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  in  which  the  sun  was, 
as  referred  to  the  Egyptian  year,  becomes  very  marked,"  and  has  led 
some  to  suppose  that  the  zodiac  was  invented  at  such  a  period. 
Others  have  rejected  this  as  an  improbably  great  antiquity,  and  have 
thought  it  more  likely  that  the  constellation  assigned  to  each  season 
was  that  which,  at  that  season,  rose  at  the  beginning  of  the  night : 


^  Sir  J.  Henchel. 

**  So  also  the  Greeks,  Homer,  IL  xvm.  487. 

'Apxrop  9y  Kal  Ifiofav  hrUX^vtv  KaXiovviv. 

The  Northern  Bear  which  oft  the  Wain  they  oall. 
'ApKT9s  was  the  traditional  name ;  ipM^a,  that  snggeeted  by  the  form. 

*•  Dnpois,  Ti.  548.  The  Indian  xodiao  contains,  in  the  place  of  oor  Caprioom,  a 
ram  and  a  fish,  which  proves  the  resemblance  without  chance  of  mistake.  Bailly, 
i.  p.  157.  »  Dapois,  vi.  649.         «  LapUoe,  Bitt.  Aitron.  p.  8. 
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thns  the  balance  (which  is  conceived  to  designate  the  equality  of  dmys 
and  nights)  was  placed  among  the  stars  which  rose  in  the  eTening 
when  the  spring  began :  this  would  fix  the  origin  of  these  signs  2500 
years  before  our  era. 

It  is  clear,  as  has  already  been  said,  that  Fancy,  and  probably 
Superstition,  had  a  share  in  forming  the  collection  of  constellations. 
It  is  certain  that^  at  an  early  period,  superstitious  notions  were  asso- 
ciated with  the  stars."  Astrology  is  of  very  high  antiquity  in  the 
East.  The  stars  were  supposed  to  influence  the  character  and  destiny  of 
man,  and  to  be  in  some  way  connected  with  superior  natures  and  powers. 

We  may,  I  conceive,  look  upon  the  formation  of  the  constellations, 
and  the  notions  thus  connected  with  them,  as  a  very  early  attempt  to 
find  a  meaning  in  the  relations  of  the  stars;  and  as  an  utter  failnre. 
The  first  effort  to  associate  the  appearances  and  motions  of  the  skies 
by  conceptions  implying  unity  and  connection,  was  made  in  a  wrong 
direction,  as  may  very  easily  be  supposed.  Instead  of  considering  the 
appearances  only  with  reference  to  space,  time,  number,  in  a  manner 
purely  rational,  a  number  of  other  elements,  imagination,  tradition, 
hope,  fear,  awe  of  the  supernatural,  belief  in  destiny,  were  called  into 
action.  Man,  still  young,  as  a  philosopher  at  least,  had  yet  to  learn 
what  notions  his  successful  guesses  on  these  subjects  must  involve,  and 
what  they  must  exclude.  At  that  period,  nothing  could  be  more  nat- 
ural or  excusable  than  this  ignorance ;  but  it  is  curious  to  see  how 
long  and  how  obstinately  the  belief  lingered  (if  indeed  it  be  yet 
extinct)  that  the  motions  of  the  stars,  and  the  dispositions  and  fortunes 
of  men,  may  come  under  some  common  conceptions  and  laws,  by 
which  a  connection  between  the  one  and  the  other  may  be  established. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  agree  with  those  who  consider  Astrology  in  the 
early  ages  as  "only  a  degraded  Astronomy,  the  abuse  of  a  more 
ancient  science.""  It  was  the  first  step  to  astronomy  by  leading  to 
habits  and  means  of  grouping  phenomena ;  and,  after  a  while,  by 
showing  that  pictorial  and  mythological  relations  among  the  stars  had 
no  very  obvious  value.  From  that  time,  the  inductive  process  went  on 
steadily  in  the  true  road,  under  the  guidance  of  ideas  of  space,  time, 
and  number. 

Sect.  I.—The  Planets, 

Whilb  men  were  becoming  familiar  with  the  fixed  stars,  the  planets 
must  have  attracted  their  notice.     Venus,  from  her  brightness,  and 

*3  Dapui0,  vi.  546.  n  lb.  vi.  546. 
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from  her  accompanying  the  sun  at  no  great  distance,  and  thus  appear- 
ing as  the  morning  and  evening  star,  was  very  conspicaous.  Pythag- 
oras is  said  to  have  maintained  that  the  evening  and  morning  star 
are  the  same  body,  which  certainly  must  have  been  one  of  the  earli- 
est discoveries  on  this  subject ;  and  indeed  we  can  hardly  conceive  men 
noticing  the  stars  for  a  year  or  two  without  coming  to  this  conclusion. 

Jupiter  and  Mars,  sometimes  still  brighter  than  Yenus,  were  also 
very  noticeable.  Saturn  and  Mercury  were  less  so,  but  in  fine  climates 
they  and  their  motion  would  soon  be  detected  by  persons  observant  of 
the  heavens.  To  reduce  to  any  rule  the  movements  of  these  lumina- 
ries must  have  taken  time  and  thought;  probably  before  this  was 
done,  certainly  very  early,  these  heavenly  bodies  were  brought  more 
peculiarly  under  those  views  which  we  have  noticed  as  leading  to 
astrology. 

At  a  time  beyond  the  reach  of  certain  history,  the  planets,  along 
with  the  sun  and  moon,  had  been  arranged  in  a  certain  recognized 
order  by  the  Egyptians  or  some  other  ancient  nation.  Probably  this 
arrangement  had  been  made  according  to  the  slowness  of  their  mo- 
tions among  the  stars ;  for  though  the  motion  of  each  is  very  variable, 
the  gradation  of  their  velocities  is,  on  the  whole,  very  manifest ;  and 
the  different  rate  of  travelling  of  the  different  planets,  and  probably 
other  circumstances  of  difference,  led,  in  the  ready  fancy  of  early  times, 
to  the  attribution  of  a  peculiar  character  to  each  luminary.  Thus 
Saturn  was  held  to  be  of  a  cold  and  gelid  nature ;  Jupiter,  who,  from  his 
more  rapid  motion,  was  supposed  to  be  lower  in  place,  was  temperate; 
Mars,  fiery,  and  the  like.** 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  details  of  these  speculations,  but  we 
may  notice  a  very  remarkable  evidence  of  their  antiquity  and  generality 
in  the  structure  of  one  of  the  most  familiar  of  our  measiures  of  time, 
the  Week.  This  distribution  of  time  according  to  periods  of  seven 
days,  comes  down  to  us,  as  we  learn  from  the  Jewish  scriptures,  from 
the  beginning  of  man's  existence  on  the  earth.  The  same  usage  is 
found  over  all  the  East ;  it  existed  among  the  Arabians,  Assyrians, 


M  Achilles  TatiuB  ( ITranoL  pp.  185, 186),  gives  the  Oreclon  and  E^tisn  nimet 
of  the  planets. 

Egyptian.  Qreek. 

Saturn Nc^  «»/«$•  Kftdvov  ivrUp  fatwmv 

Jupiter *09(ptios  Ai»j  faiBmp 

Man» *Hpa«A««5f  '^pios  npiiit 

Vcnun 'A^poiinii  hic^»^t 

Mercury ^AwSXXunts  *Effi«i  wrOiffmv 
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EgyptiaDs.*^  The  same  week  is  found  in  India  among  the  Bramint ; 
it  has  there,  also,  its  days  marked  by  those  of  the  heavenl j  bodies ; 
and  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  same  day  has,  in  that  ooontzy, 
the  name  corresponding  with  its  designation  in  other  nations. 

The  notion  which  led  to  the  usual  designations  of  the  days  of  the 
week  is  not  easily  unravelled.  The  days  each  correspond  to  one  of 
tlie  heavenly  bodies,  which  were,  in  the  earliest  systems  of  the  world, 
conceived  to  be  the  following,  enumerating  them  in  the  order  of  their 
remoteness  from  the  earth  ^  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mais,  the  San,  Yenm, 
Mercury,  the  Moon.  At  a  later  period,  the  received  systems  plaeed 
the  seven  luminaries  in  the  seven  spheres.  The  knowledge  which  wm 
implied  in  this  view,  and  the  time  when  it  was  obtained,  we  must  con- 
sider hereafter.  The  order  in  which  the  names  are  assigned  to  the 
days  of  the  week  (beginning  with  Saturday)  is,  Saturn,  the  Son,  the 
Moon,  Mars,  Mercury,  Jupiter,  Venus ;  and  various  accounts  are  given 
of  the  manner  in  which  one  of  these  orders  is  obtained  from  the 
other ;  all  the  methods  proceeding  upon  certain  arbitrary  arithmetical 
processes,  connected  in  some  way  with  astrological  views.  It  is  per- 
haps not  worth  our  while  here  to  examine  fruiher  the  steps  of  this 
process ;  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine  with  certainty  why  the 
former  order  of  the  planets  was  adopted,  and  how  and  why  the  latter 
was  deduced  from  it.  But  there  is  something  very  remarkable  in  the 
universality  of  the  notions,  apparently  so  fantastic,  which  have  pro- 
duced this  result ;  and  we  may  probably  consider  the  Week,  with 
Laplace,''  as  **  the  most  ancient  monument  of  astronomical  knowl- 
edge." This  period  has  gone  on  without  interruption  or  irregularity 
from  the  earliest  recorded  times  to  our  own  days,  traversing  the  extent 
of  ages  and  the  revolutions  of  empires ;  the  names  of  the  ancient 
deities  which  were  associated  with  the  stars  have  been  replaced  by 
those  of  the  objects  of  the  worship  of  our  Teutonic  ancestors,  accord- 
ing to  their  views  of  the  correspondence  of  the  two  mythologies ;  and 
the  Quakers,  in  rejecting  these  names  of  days,  have  cast  aside  the 
most  ancient  existing  relic  of  astrological  as  well  as  idolatrous  super- 
stition. 

Sec,  8. — The  Circles  of  the  Sphere, 

Thb  inventions  hitherto  noticed,  though  undoubtedly  they  were  steps 
in  astronomical  knowledge,  can  hardly  be  considered  as  purely  abstract 
and  scientific  speculations ;  for  the  exact  reckoning  of  time  is  one  of 

w  Laplace,  ffUt.  Attron.  p.  16.         "•  Phiiol,  ICw,  No.  1.       ^  EiH.  AH.  p.  17. 
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the  wants,  even  of  the  least  civilized  nations.  Bat  the  distribution  of 
the  places  and  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  by  means  of  a  celestial 
sphere  with  imaginary  lines  drawn  upon  it,  is  a  step  in  speculative 
astronomy,  and  was  occasioned  and  rendered  important  by  the  scien- 
tific propensities  of  man. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  with  whom  this  notion  originated.  Some  parts 
of  it  are  obvious.  The  appearance  of  the  sky  naturally  suggests  the 
idea  of  a  concave  Sphere,  with  the  stars  fixed  on  its  surface.  Their 
motions  during  any  one  night,  it  would  be  readily  seen,  might  be  repre- 
sented by  supposing  this  Sphere  to  turn  round  a  Pole  or  Axis ;  for 
there  is  a  conspicuous  star  in  the  heavens  which  apparently  stands  still 
(the  Pole-star) ;  all  the  others  travel  round  this  in  circles,  and  keep 
the  same  positions  with  respect  to  each  other.  This  stationary  star  is 
every  night  the  same,  and  in  the  same  place ;  the  other  stars  also  have 
the  same  relative  position ;  but  their  general  position  at  the  same  time 
of  night  varies  gradually  from  night  to  nighty  so  as  to  go  through  its 
cycle  of  appearances  once  a  year.  All  this  would  obviously  agree 
with  the  supposition  that  the  sky  is  a  concave  sphere  or  dome,  that 
the  stars  have  fixed  places  on  this  sphere,  and  that  it  revolves  perpet- 
ually and  uniformly  about  the  Pole  or  fixed  point 

But  this  supposition  does  not  at  all  explain  the  way  in  which  the 
appearances  of  difierent  nights  succeed  each  other.  This,  however, 
may  be  explained,  it  appears,  by  supposing  the  sun  also  to  move  arwrng 
ilu  stars  on  the  surface  of  the  concave  sphere.  The  sun  by  his  bright- 
ness makes  the  stairs  invisible  which  are  on  his  side  of  the  heavens : 
ihis  we  can  easily  believe ;  for  the  moon,  when  bright,  also  puts  out  all 
but  the  largest  stars ;  and  we  see  the  stars  appearing  in  the  evening, 
each  in  its  place,  according  to  their  degree  of  splendor,  as  fast  as  the 
declining  light  of  clay  allows  them  to  become  visible.  And  as  the 
sun  brings  day,  and  his  absence  night,  if  he  move  through  the  circuit 
of  the  stars  in  a  year,  we  shall  have,  in  the  course  of  that  time,  every 
part  of  the  starry  sphere  in  succession  presented  to  us  as  our  noc- 
turnal sky. 

This  notion,  that  the  sun  moves  round  among  the  stars  in  a  year^  is 
the  basis  of  astronomy,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  science  is  only 
the  development  and  particularization  of  this  general  conception.  It 
is  not  easy  to  ascertain  either  the  exact  method  by  which  the  path  of 
the  sun  among  the  stars  was  determined,  or  the  author  and  date  of  the 
discovery.  That  there  is  some  diflSculty  in  tracing  the  course  of  the 
sun  among  the  stars  will  be  clearly  seen,  when  it  is  considered  that  no 
Vol.  I.-9 
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star  can  ever  be  seen  at  the  same  time  with  the  sun.  If  the  whok 
circuit  of  the  sky  be  divided  into  twelve  parts  or  signs,  it  is  estimated 
by  Autolycus,  the  oldest  writer  on  these  subjects  whose  works  remain 
to  us,"  that  the  stars  which  occupy  one  of  these  parts  are  absorbed  by 
tlie  solar  rays,  so  that  they  cannot  be  seen.  Hence  the  stars  which 
are  seen  nearest  to  the  place  of  the  setting  and  the  rising  son  in  the 
evening  and  in  the  morning,  are  distant  from  him  by  the  half  of  a 
sign :  the  evening  stars  being  to  the  west,  and  the  morning  stars  to 
the  east  of  him.  If  the  observer  had  previously  obtained  a  knowledge 
of  the  places  of  all  the  principal  stars,  he  might  in  this  way  deter- 
mine the  position  of  the  sun  each  night,  and  thus  trace  his  path  in  a 
year. 

In  this,  or  some  such  way,  the  sun's  path  was  determined  by  the 
early  astronomers  of  Egypt.  Thales,  who  is  mentioned  as  the  father 
of  Greek  astronomy,  probably  learnt  among  the  Egyptians  the  results 
of  such  speculations,  and  introduced  them  into  his  own  country.  His 
knowledge,  indeed,  must  have  been  a  great  deal  more  advanced  than 
that  which  wo  are  now  describing,  if  it  be  true,  as  is  asserted,  that  he 
predicted  an  colipso.  But  his  having  done  so  is  not  very  consistent  with 
what  we  are  ti)Kl  of  the  steps  which  his  successors  had  still  to  make. 

The  Circle  of  the  Signs,  in  which  the  sun  moves  among  the  stars, 
is  obliquely  situated  with  regard  to  the  circles  in  which  the  stars  move 
about  the  poles.  Pliny"  states  that  Auaximander,^°  a  scholar  of  Thales, 
was  the  first  jx^rson  who  pointed  out  this  obliquity,  and  thus,  as  he 
says,  "  opened  the  gate  of  nature."  Certainly,  the  person  who  first 
had  a  clear  view  of  the  nature  of  the  sun's  path  in  the  celestial  sphere, 
made  that  step  which  led  to  all  the  rest ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
that  the  Egyptians  and  Chaldeans  had  not  already  advanced  so  far. 

The  diurnal  motion  of  the  celestial  sphere,  and  the  motion  of  the 
moon  in  the  circle  of  the  signs,  gave  rise  to  a  mathematical  science, 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Sphere,  which  was  one  of  the  earliest  branches  of 
applied  mathematics.  A  number  of  technical  conceptions  and  terms 
were  soon  introduced.  The  Sphere  of  the  heavens  was  conceived  to  be 
complete,  though  we  see  but  a  part  of  it ;  it  was  supposed  to  turn  about 
the  visible  p>ole  and  another  pole  opposite  to  this,  and  these  poles  were 
connected  by  an  imaginary  Axia.  The  circle  which  divided  the  sphere 
exactly  midway  between  these  poles  was  called  \\iq  Equator  {larmipivoq). 


M  Delamb.  A.  A.  p.  xiii.  »»  Lib.  ii.  c.  (viii.) 

«  Plutarch,  J)e  Plac.  Phil.  lib.  ii.  cap.  xii.  says  Pythagoras  was  the  author  of 
this  discovery. 
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The  two  circles  parallel  to  this  which  bounded  the  sun's  path  among 
the  stars  were  called  Tropics  {rponiKai),  because  the  sun  turns  back 
again  towards  the  equator  when  he  reaches  them.  The  stars  which 
never  set  are  bounded  by  a  circle  called  the  Arctic  Circle  {dpiCTiKogj 
from  dpKTog,  the  Bear,  the  constellation  to  which  some*  of  the  prin- 
cipal stars  within  that  circle  belong.)  A  circle  about  the  opposite 
pole  is  called  Antarctic,  and  the  stars  which  are  within  it  can  never 
rise  to  us.*'  The  sun's  path  or  circle  of  the  signs  is  called  the  Zodiac, 
or  circle  of  animals ;  the  points  where  this  circle  meets  the  equator 
are  the  Equinoctial  Points,  the  days  and  nights  being  equal  when  the 
sun  is  in  them ;  the  Solstitial  Points  are  those  where  the  sun's  path 
touches  the  tropics ;  his  motion  to  the  south  or  to  the  north  ceases 
when  he  is  there,  and  he  appears  in  that  respect  to  stand  still.  The 
Colures  (KdXovpoi,  mutilated)  are  circles  which  pass  through  the  poles 
and  through  the  equinoctial  and  solstitial  points;  they  have  their  name 
because  they  are  only  visible  in  part,  a  portion  of  them  being  below 
the  horizon. 

The  Horizon  (bpi^iov)  is  commonly  understood  as  the  boundary  of 
the  visible  earth  and  heaven.  In  the  doctrine  of  the  sphere,  this 
boundary  is  a  great  circle,  that  is,  a  circle  of  which  the  plane  passes 
through  the  centre  of  the  sphere ;  and,  therefore,  an  entire  hemisphere 
is  always  above  the  horizon.  The  term  occurs  for  the  first  time  in  the 
work  of  Euclid,  called  Phoinomena  [^cuvSfieva).  We  possess  two 
treatises  written  by  Autolycus**  (who  lived  about  800  b.  c.)  which 
trace  deductivehj  the  results  of  the  doctrine  of  the  sphere.  Supposing 
its  diurnal  motion  to  be  uniform,  in  a  work  entitled  TLept  KivovfUvrig 
^iftaipa^,  "  On  the  Moving  Sphere,"  he  demonstrates  various  properties 
of  the  diurnal  risings,  settings,  and  motions  of  the  stars.  In  another 
work,  Ilepl  ^EttitoX&v  Kal  Av(T£Ci)v,  "On  Risings  and  Settings,"** 
tacitly  assuming  the  sun's  motion  in  his  circle  to  be  uniform,  he  proves 
certain  propositions,  with  regard  to  those  risings  and  settings  of  the 
stars,  which  take  place  at  the  same  time  when  the  sun  rises  and  sets,** 
or  vice  versd  ;**  and  also  their  apparent  risings  and  settings  when  they 
cease  to  be  visible  after  sunset,  or  begin  to  be  visible  after  sunrise.** 

"  The  Arctic  and  Antarctic  Circles  of  modern  astronomers  are  different  from 
these. 

«  Dclambrc,  Astron.  AncUnne^  p.  19. 

*»  Delambre,  Astron.  Anc.  p.  26.  ♦*  Cosmioal  rising  and  aetting. 

^*  Acromjcal  firming  and  Bctttn}? ;  (<t/rpoM>ffifof,  happening  at  the  extremity  of  the 
night.) 

««  IMiacal  rising  and  setting. 
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Several  of  the  propositions  contaiDed  in  the  former  of  these  treatues 
are  still  necessary  to  be  understood,  as  fundamental  parts  of  astronomy. 

The  work  of  Euclid,  just  mentioned,  is  of  the  same  kind.  Dekm- 
bre^^  finds  in  it  evidence  that  Euclid  was  merely  a  book-astronomer, 
who  had  never  observed  the  heavens. 

We  may  here  remark  the  first  instance  of  that  which  we  shall  find 
abundantly  illustrated  in  every  part  of  the  history  of  science ;  that  man 
is  prone  to  become  a  deductive  reasoner ; — that  as  soon  as  he  obtains 
principles  which  can  be  traced  to  details  by  logical  consequence,  he 
sets  about  forming  a  body  of  science,  by  making  a  system  of  such 
reasonings.  Geometry  has  always  been  a  favorite  mode  of  exercisbg 
this  propensity:  and  that  science,  along  with  Trigonometry,  Plane 
and  Spherical,  to  which  the  early  problems  of  astronomy  gave  rise, 
have,  up  to  the  present  day,  been  a  constant  field  for  the  exercise  of 
mathematical  ingenuity ;  a  few  simple  astronomical  truths  being  as- 
sumed as  the  basis  of  the  reasoning. 

Sect.  9.— The  Globular  Form  of  the  Earth, 

The  establishment  of  the  globular  form  of  the  earth  is  an  important 
step  in  astronomy,  for  it  is  the  first  of  those  convictions,  directly 
opposed  to  the  apparent  evidence  of  the  senses,  which  astronomy 
irresistibly  proves.  To  make  men  believe  that  up  and  down  are  difiei^ 
ent  directions  in  different  places ;  that  the  sea,  which  seems  so  level, 
is,  in  fact,  convex ;  tliat  the  earth,  which  appears  to  rest  on  a  solid 
foundation,  is,  in  fact,  not  supported  at  all ;  are  great  triumphs  both  of 
the  power  of  discovering  and  the  power  of  convincing.  We  may 
readily  allow  this,  when  we  recollect  how  recently  the  doctrine  of  the 
antipodes^  or  the  existence  of  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  who  stand  on 
the  opposite  side  of  it,  with  their  feet  turned  towards  ours,  was  con- 
sidered both  monstrous  and  heretical. 

Yet  the  different  positions  of  the  horizon  at  different  places,  necea- 
sarily  led  the  student  of  spherical  astronomy  towards  this  notion  of  the 
earth  as  a  round  body.  Anaximandcf"  is  said  by  some  to  have  held 
the  earth  to  be  globular,  and  to  be  detached  or  suspended ;  he  is  also 
stated  to  have  constructed  a  sphere,  on  which  were  shown  the  extent 
of  land  and  water.  As,  however,  we  do  not  know  the  arguments  upon 
which  he  maintained  the  earth's  globular  form,  we  cauuot  judge  of  the 


«»  Aat.  Anc.  p.  58.  «  See  Brucker,  Ilitt.  PhU.  vol.  i.  p.  486. 
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value  of  his  opinion ;  it  may  have  been  no  better  founded  than  a 
different  opinion  ascribed  to  him  by  Laertius,  that  the  earth  had  the 
shape  of  a  pillar.  Probably,  the  authors  of  the  doctrine  of  the  globular 
form  of  the  earth  were  led  to  it,  as  we  have  said,  by  observing  the 
different  height  of  the  pole  at  different  places.  They  would  find  that 
the  space  which  they  passed  over  from  north  to  south  on  the  earth, 
was  proportional  to  the  change  of  place  of  the  horizon  in  the  celestial 
sphere ;  and  as  the  horizon  is,  at  every  place,  in  the  direction  of  the 
earth's  apparently  level  surface,  this  observation  would  naturally  sug- 
gest to  them  the  opinion  that  the  earth  is  placed  within  the  celestial 
sphere,  as  a  small  globe  in  the  middle  of  a  much  larger  one. 

We  find  this  doctrine  so  distinctly  insisted  on  by  Aristotle,  that  we 
may  almost  look  on  him  as  the  establisher  of  it.^  "  As  to  the  fig^e  of 
the  earth,  it  must  necessarily  be  spherical."  This  he  proves,  first  by 
the  tendency  of  things,  in  all  places,  downwards.  He  then  adds,"^ 
'*  And,  moreover,  from  the  phenomena  according  to  the  sense :  for  if 
it  were  not  so,  the  eclipses  of  the  moon  would  not  have  such  sections 
as  they  have.  For  in  tlio  configurations  in  the  course  of  a  month,  the 
deficient  part  takes  all  different  shapes ;  it  is  straight,  and  concave,  and 
convex;  but  in  eclipses  it  always  has  the  line  of  division  convex; 
wherefore,  since  the  moon  is  eclipsed  in  consequence  of  the  interposi- 
tion of  the  earth,  the  periphery  of  the  earth  must  be  the  cause  of  this 
by  having  a  spherical  form.  And  again,  from  the  appearances  of  the 
stars,  it  is  clear,  not  only  that  the  earth  is  round,  but  that  its  size  is 
not  very  large :  for  when  we  make  a  small  removal  to  the  south  or  the 
north,  the  circle  of  the  horizon  becomes  palpably  different,  so  that  the 
stars  overhead  undergo  a  great  change,  and  are  not  the  same  to  those 
that  travel  to  the  north  and  to  the  south.  For  some  stars  are  seen  in 
E^pt  or  at  Cyprus,  but  are  not  seen  in  the  countries  to  the  north  of 
these ;  and  the  stars  that  in  the  north  are  visible  while  they  make  a 
complete  circuit,  there  undergo  a  setting.  So  that  from  this  it  is 
manifest,  not  only  that  the  form  of  the  earth  is  round,  but  also  that  it 
is  a  part  of  not  a  very  large  sphere :  for  otherwise  the  difference  would 
not  be  so  obvious  to  persons  making  so  small  a  change  of  place. 
Wherefore  we  may  judge  that  those  persons  who  connect  the  region  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  pillars  of  Hercules  with  that  towards  IndiOj 
and  who  assert  that  in  this  wag  the  sea  is  one,  do  not  assert  things 
very   improbable.     Tliey   confirm   this   conjecture  moreover  by  the 


*»  Arist.  de  OoUo,  lib.  ii.  cap.  xiv.  ed.  Casanb.  p.  290.  ••  p.  891  C. 
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elephants,  which  are  said  to  be  of  the  same  species  (yivo^)  towards 
each  extreme ;  as  if  this  circumstance  was  a  consequence  of  the  con- 
junction of  the  extremes.  The  mathematicians,  who  try  to  calcnlate 
the  measure  of  the  circumference,  make  it  amount  to  400,000  stadia; 
whence  we  collect  that  the  earth  is  not  only  spherical,  but  is  not  large 
compared  with  the  magnitude  of  the  other  stars." 

When  this  notion  was  once  suggested,  it  was  defended  and  confinn- 
ed  by  such  arguments  as  we  find  in  later  writers :  for  instance/*  that 
the  tendency  of  all  things  was  to  fall  to  the  place  of  heavy  bodies,  and 
that  this  place  being  the  centre  of  the  earth,  the  whole  earth  had  no 
such  tendency ;  that  the  inequalities  on  the  surface  were  so  amall  as 
not  materially  to  affect  the  shape  of  so  vast  a  mass ;  that  drops  of 
water  naturally  form  themselves  into  figures  with  a  convex  surface ; 
that  the  end  of  the  ocean  would  fall  if  it  were  not  rounded  off;  that 
we  see  ships,  when  they  go  out  to  sea,  disappearing  downwards,  which 
shows  the  surface  to  be  convex.  These  are  the  arguments  sUil  em- 
ployed in  impressing  the  doctrines  of  astronomy  upon  the  student  of 
our  own  days ;  and  thus  we  find  that,  even  at  the  early  period  of 
which  we  are  now  speaking,  truths  had  begun  to  accumulate  which 
form  a  part  of  our  present  treasures. 

Sect.  1 0.—  7%c  Phaser  of  the  Moon, 

When  men  had  formed  a  steady  notion  of  the  Moon  as  a  solid  body, 
revolving  about  the  earth,  they  had  only  further  to  conceive  it  spheri- 
cal, and  to  suppose  the  sun  to  be  beyond  the  region  of  the  moon,  and 
they  would  find  that  they  had  obtained  an  explanation  of  the  varying 
forms  which  the  bright  part  of  the  moon  assumes  in  the  course  of  a 
month.  For  the  convex  side  of  the  crescent-moon,  and  her  full  edge 
when  she  is  gibbous,  are  always  turned  towards  the  sun.  And  this 
explanation,  once  suggested,  would  be  confirmed,  the  more  it  was  ex- 
amined. For  instance,  if  there  be  near  us  a  spherical  stone,  on  which 
the  sun  is  shining,  and  if  we  place  ourselves  so  that  this  stone  and  the 
moon  are  seen  in  the  same  direction  (the  moon  appearing  just  over 
the  top  of  the  stone),  we  shall  find  that  the  visible  part  of  the  stone, 
which  is  then  illuminated  by  the  sun,  is  exactly  similar  in  form  to  the 
moon,  at  whatever  period  of  her  changes  she  may  be.  The  stone  and 
the  moon  being  in  the  same  position  with  respect  to  us,  and  both 
being  enlightened  by  the  sun,  the  bright  parts  are  the  same  in  figure ; 

*»  Pliny,  Nat.  Jli«t.  ii.  lxv. 
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the  only  difference  is,  that  the  dark  part  of  the  moon  is  usually  not 
visible  at  all. 

This  doctrine  is  ascribed  to  Anaximander.  Aristotle  was  fully  aware 
of  it**  It  could  not  well  escape  the  Chaldeans  and  Egyptians,  if  they 
speculated  at  all  about  the  causes  of  the  appearances  in  the  heavens. 

Sect,  11. — Eclipses, 

Eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon  were  from  the  earliest  tunes  regarded 
with  a  peculiar  interest.  The  notions  of  superhuman  influences  and 
relations,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  were  associated  with  the  luminaries 
of  the  sky,  made  men  look  with  alarm  at  any  sudden  and  stnking 
change  in  those  objects ;  and  as  the  constant  and  steady  course  of  the 
celestial  revolutions  was  contemplated  with  a  feeling  of  admiration 
and  awe,  any  marked  inteiTuption  and  deviation  in  this  course,  was 
regarded  with  surprise  and  terror.  This  appears  to  be  the  case  with 
all  nations  at  an  early  stage  of  their  civilization. 

Tliis  impression  would  cause  Eclipses  to  be  noted  and  remembered ; 
and  accordingly  we  find  that  the  records  of  Eclipses  are  the  earliest 
astronomical  information  which  we  possess.  When  men  had  discov- 
ered some  of  the  laws  of  succession  of  other  astronomical  phenomena, 
for  instance,  of  the  usual  appearances  of  the  moon  and  sun,  it  might 
then  occur  to  them  that  these  unusual  appearances  also  might  proba- 
bly be  governed  by  some  rule. 

The  search  after  this  rule  was  successful  at  an  early  period.  The 
Chaldeans  were  able  to  predict  Eclipses  of  the  Moon.  This  they  did, 
probably,  by  means  of  their  Cycle  of  223  months,  or  about  18  years; 
for  at  the  end  of  this  time,  the  eclipses  of  the  moon  begin  to  return,  at 
the  same  intervals  and  in  the  same  order  as  at  the  beginning."  Prob- 
ably this  was  the  first  instance  of  the  prediction  of  peculiar  astronom- 
ical phenomena.  The  Chinese  have,  indeed,  a  legend,  in  which  it  is 
related  that  a  solar  eclipse  happened  in  the  reign  of  Tchongkang, 
above  2000  years  before  Christ,  and  that  the  emperor  was  so  much 
irritated  against  two  great  officers  of  state,  who  had  neglected  to  pre- 
dict this  eclipse,  that  he  put  them  to  death.  But  this  cannot  be 
accepted  as  a  real  event :  for,  during  the  next  ten  centuries,  we  find  no 
single  observation  or  fact  connected  with  astronomy  in  the  Chinese 


«  Probl.  Caip.  XV.  Art.  7. 

'3  The  cc1ip5>eA  of  the  Fun  are  more  difficult  to  calculate ;  Bince  they  depend  upon 
tlie  plnce  of  the  Pi>cctator  on  the  earth. 
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histories ;  and  their  astronomy  has  never  advanced  beyond  a  very  mde 
and  imperfect  condition. 

We  can  only  conjecture  the  mode  in  which  the  Chaldeans  discovered 
their  Period  of  18  years;  and  we  may  make  very  different  supposi- 
tions with  regard  to  the  degree  of  science  by  which  they  were  led  to 
it.  We  may  suppose,  with  Delambre,"  that  they  carefully  recorded 
the  eclipses  which  happened,  and  then,  by  the  inspection  of  tbeir  regis- 
ters, discovered  that  those  of  the  moon  recurred  after  a  certain  period. 
Or  we  may  suppose,  with  other  authors,  that  they  sedulously  deter- 
mined the  motions  of  the  moon,  and  having  obtained  these  with  con- 
siderable accuracy,  sought  and  found  a  period  which  should  include 
cycles  of  these  motions.  This  latter  mode  of  proceeding  would  imply 
a  considerable  degree  of  knowledge. 

It  appears  probable  rather  that  such  a  period  was  discovered  by  no- 
ticing the  recurrence  of  eclipses,  than  by  studying  the  moon's  motioM. 
After  6585^  days,  or  223  lunations,  the  same  eclipses  nearly  will  recur. 
It  is  not  contested  that  the  Chaldeans  were  acquainted  with  this  period, 
which  they  called  Saros  ;  or  that  they  calculated  eclipses  by  means 
of  it 

Sect.  12. — Sequel  to  the  Early  Stages  of  Astronomy, 

Every  stage  of  science  has  its  train  of  practical  applications  and 
systematic  inferences,  arising  both  from  the  demands  of  convenience 
and  curiosity,  and  from  the  pleasure  which,  ns  we  have  already  said, 
ingenuous  and  active-minded  men  feel  in  exercising  the  process  of 
deduction.  The  earliest  condition  of  astronomy,  in  which  it  can  be 
looked  upon  as  a  science,  exhibits  several  examples  of  such  applica- 
tions and  inferences,  of  which  we  may  mention  a  few. 

Prediction  of  Eclipses. — The  Cycles  which  served  to  keep  in  order 
the  Calendar  of  the  early  nations  of  antiquity,  in  some  instances  en- 
abled them  also,  as  has  just  been  stated,  to  predict  Eclipses  ;  and  this 
application  of  knowledge  necessarily  excited  great  notice.  Cleomedes, 
in  the  time  of  Augustus,  says,  **  We  never  see  an  eclipse  happen  which 
has  not  been  predicted  by  those  who  made  use  of  the  Tables."  (vTrd 
rCiv  KavoviKiJv,) 

Terrestrial  Zones, — The  globular  form  of  the  earth  being  assented 
to,  the  doctrine  of  the  sphere  was  applied  to  the  earth  as  well  as  the 
heavens;  and  the  earth's  surface  was  divided  by  various  imaginary 

M  A,  A,  p.  212. 
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circles ;  among  the  rest,  the  equator,  the  tropics,  aod  circles,  at  the 
same  distance  from  the  poles  as  the  tropics  are  from  the  equator.  One 
of  the  curious  consequences  of  this  division  was  the  assumption  that 
there  must  be  some  marked  difference  in  the  stripes  or  zones  into 
which  the  earth's  surface  was  thus  divided.  In  going  to  the  south, 
Europeans  found  countries  hotter  and  hotter,  in  going  to  the  north, 
colder  and  colder ;  and  it  was  supposed  that  the  space  between  the 
tropical  circles  must  be  uninhabitable  from  heat,  and  that  within  the 
polar  circles,  again,  uninhabitable  from  cold.  This  fancy  was,  as  wc 
now  know,  entirely  unfounded.  But  the  principle  of  the  globular 
form  of  the  earth,  when  dealt  with  by  means  of  spherical  geometry, 
led  to  many  true  and  important  propositions  concerning  the  lengths  of 
days  and  nights  at  different  places.  These  propositions  still  form  a 
part  of  our  Elementary  Astronomy. 

Gnomonic, — Another  important  result  of  the  doctrine  of  the  sphere 
was  Gnomonic  or  Dialling.  Anaximenes  is  said  by  Pliny  to  have 
first  taught  this  art  in  Greece  ;  and  both  he  and  Anaximander  are  re- 
ported to  have  erected  the  first  dial  at  Lacedemon.  Many  of  the 
ancient  dials  remain  to  us ;  some  of  these  are  of  complex  forms,  and 
must  have  required  great  ingenuity  and  considerable  geometrical 
knowledge  in  their  constmction. 

Measure  of  the  Smi's  Distance, — The  explanation  of  the  phases  of 
the  moon  led  to  no  result  so  remarkable  as  the  attempt  of  Aristarchus 
of  Samos  to  obtain  from  this  doctrine  a  measure  of  the  Distance  of 
the  Sun  as  compared  with  that  of  the  Moon.  If  the  moon  was  a 
perfectly  smooth  sphere,  when  she  wjis  exactly  midway  between  the 
new  and  full  in  position  (that  is,  a  quadrant  from  the  sun),  she  would 
be  somewhat  more  than  a  half  moon ;  and  the  place  when  she  was 
dichotomized^  that  is,  was  an  exact  semicircle,  the  bright  part  being 
bounded  by  a  straight  line,  would  depend  upon  the  sun's  distance  from 
the  earth.  Aristarchus  endeavored  to  fix  the  exact  place  of  this 
Dichotomy  ;  but  the  irregularity  of  the  edge  which  bounds  the  bright 
part  of  the  moon,  and  the  difficulty  of  measuring  with  accuracy,  by 
means  then  in  use,  either  the  precise  time  when  the  boundary  was 
most  nearly  a  straight  line,  or  the  exact  distance  of  the  moon  from  the 
sun  at  that  time,  rendered  his  conclusion  false  and  valueless.  He  col- 
lected that  the  sun  is  at  18  times  the  distance  of  the  moon  from  us ; 
we  now  know  that  he  is  at  400  times  the  moon's  distance. 

It  would  be  easy  to  dwell  longer  on  subjects  of  this  kind  ;  but  we 
have  already  perhaps  entered  too  much  in  detail.    We  have  been 
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tempted  to  do  this  by  the  interest  which  the  mathematical  spirit  of 
the  Greeks  gave  to  tlie  earliest  astronomical  discoveries,  when  these 
were  the  sabjects  of  their  reasonings ;  but  we  must  now  proceed  to 
contemplate  them  engaged  in  a  worthier  employment,  namely,  in  add- 
ing to  these  discoveries. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Prelude  to  the  Inductive  Epoch  of  Hipparchus, 

TTTITHOUT  pretending  that  we  have  exhausted  the  consequences  of 
' »  the  elementary  discoveries  which  we  have  enumerated,  we  now 
proceed  to  consider  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  next  great 
discovery  which  makes  an  Epoch  in  the  history  of  Astronomy ;  and 
this  we  shall  find  to  be  the  Theory  of  Epicycles  and  Eccentrics.  Be- 
fore, however,  we  relate  the  establishment  of  this  theory,  we  must, 
according  to  the  general  plan  we  have  marked  out,  notice  some  of  the 
conjectures  and  attempts  by  which  it  was  preceded,  and  the  growing 
acquaintance  with  facts,  which  made  the  want  of  such  an  explana- 
tion felt. 

In  the  steps  previously  made  in  astronomical  knowledge,  no  inge- 
nuity had  been  required  to  devise  the  view  which  was  adopted.  The 
motions  of  the  stars  and  sun  were  most  naturally  and  almost  irresisti- 
bly conceived  as  the  results  of  motion  in  a  revolving  sphere ;  the 
indications  of  position  which  we  obtain  from  diflferent  places  on  the 
earth's  surface,  when  clearly  combined,  obviously  imply  a  globular 
shape.  In  these  cases,  the  first  conjectures,  the  supposition  of  the 
simplest  form,  of  the  most  uniform  motion,  required  no  after-correc- 
tion. But  this  manifest  simplicity,  this  easy  and  obvious  explanation, 
did  not  apply  to  the  movement  of  all  the  heavenly  bodies.  The 
Planets,  the  "  wandering  stars,"  could  not  be  so  easily  understood  ;  the 
motion  of  each,  as  Cicero  says,  "  undergoing  very  remarkable  changes 
in  its  course,  going  before  and  behind,  quicker  and  slower,  appearing 
in  the  evening,  but  gradually  lost  there,  and  emerging  again  in  the 
morning."'      A  continued  attention  to  these  stars  would,  however, 


»  Cic.  de  I^at.  D.  lib.  ii.  p.  450.     *' Ea  qncp  Satnrni  BtcUa  dicitur,  ^a/iuiquo  a 
Grsecis  nomiuatur,  qnte  n  term  nbest  pluriiiuini,  xxx  fore  annift  cui^nm  Buum  con- 
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detect  a  kind  of  intricate  regularity  in  their  motions,  which  might 
naturally  be  described  as  ^  a  dance."  The  Chaldeans  are  stated  by 
Diodorus*  to  have  observed  assiduously  the  risings  and  settings  of  the 
planets,  from  the  top  of  the  temple  of  Belus.  By  doing  this,  they 
would  find  the  times  in  which  the  forward  and  backward  movements 
of  Saturn,  Jupiter,  and  Mars  recur ;  and  also  the  time  in  which  they 
come  round  to  the  same  part  of  the  heavens.'  Venus  and  Mercury 
never  recede  far  from  the  sun,  and  the  intervals  which  elapse  while 
either  of  them  leaves  its  greatest  distance  from  the  sun  and  returns  again 
to  the  greatest  distance  on  the  same  side,  would  easily  be  observed. 

Probably  the  manner  in  which  the  motions  of  the  planets  were 
originally  reduced  to  rule  was  something  like  the  following : — In  about 
30  of  our  years,  Saturn  goes  29  times  through  his  ^noma/y,  that  is,  the 
succession  of  varied  motions  by  which  he  sometimes  goes  forwards 
and  sometimes  backwards  among  the  stars.  During  this  time,  ho  goes 
once  round  the  heavens,  and  returns  nearly  to  the  same  place.  This 
is  the  cycle  of  his  apparent  motions. 

Perhaps  the  eastern  nations  contented  themselves  with  thus  referring 
these  motions  to  cycles  of  time,  so  as  to  determine  their  recurrence. 
Something  of  this  kind  was  done  at  an  early  period,  as  we  have  seen. 

But  the  Greeks  soon  attempted  to  frame  to  themselves  a  sensible 
image  of  the  mechanism  by  which  these  complex  motions  were  pro- 
duced ;  nor  did  they  find  this  difficult.  Venus,  for  instance,  who,  upon 
the  whole,  moves  from  west  to  east  among  the  stars,  is  seen,  at  certain 
intervals,  to  return  or  move  retrograde  a  short  way  back  from  east  to 
west,  then  to  become  for  a  short  time  stationary^  then  to  turn  again 
and  resume  her  direct  motion  westward,  and  so  on.  Now  this  can  be 
explained  by  supposing  that  she  is  placed  in  the  rim  of  a  wheel,  which 
is  turned  edgeways  to  us,  and  of  which  the  centre  turns  round  in  the 
heavens  from  west  to  east,  while  the  wheel,  carrying  the  planet  in  its 
motion,  moves  round  its  own  centre.  In  this  way  the  motion  of  the 
wheel  about  its  centre,  would,  in  some  situations,  counterbalance  the 
general  motion  of  the  centre,  and  make  the  planet  retrograde,  while, 
on  the  whole,  the  westerly  motion  would  prevail.  Just  as  if  we  sup- 
pose that  a  person,  holding  a  lamp  in  his  hand  in  the  dark,  and  at  a 


ficit;  in  quo  ciirsu  multa  inirabiliter  efficicns,  turn  autcccdcndo,  turn  retordando, 
turn  vcBpcrtin'm  ternporibus  dcUteBceDdo,  turn  matutinis  se  rur»am  apcriondo,  nihil 
immutat  scrnpitcrnis  sooculorum  optotibus,  quin  eudem  iisdem  tcmporibiu  effioiat." 
And  80  of  tlic  otlior  planets. 
«  Del.  A,  A.  \.  p.  4.  >  Plin.  //.  K  ii.  p.  204. 
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distance,  so  that  the  lamp  alone  is  visible,  should  run  on  turning  him- 
self round ;  we  should  see  the  light  sometimes  stationary,  sometimes 
retrograde,  but  on  the  whole  progressive. 

A  mechanism  of  this  kind  was  imagined  for  each  of  the  planets, 
and  the  wheels  of  which  we  have  spoken  were  in  the  end  called 
Epicycles, 

The  application  of  such  mechanism  to  the  planets  appears  to  have 
arisen  in  Greece  about  the  time  of  Aristotle.  In  the  works  of  Plato 
we  find  a  strong  taste  for  this  kind  of  mechanical  speculation.  In  the 
tenth  book  of  the  "  Polity,"  we  have  the  apologue  of  Alcinus  the 
Pamphylian,  who,  being  supposed  to  be  killed  in  battle,  revived  when 
he  was  placed  on  the  funeral  pyre,  and  related  what  he  had  seen  dur- 
ing his  trance.  Among  other  revelations,  he  beheld  the  machinery  by 
which  all  the  celestial  bodies  revolve.  The  axis  of  these  revolutions 
is  the  adamantine  distaff  which  Destiny  holds  between  her  knees;  on 
this  are  fixed,  by  means  of  different  sockets,  flat  rings,  by  which  the 
planets  arc  carried.  The  order  and  magnitude  of  these  spindles  are 
minutely  detailed.  Also,  in  the  "  Epilogue  to  the  Laws"  {Epinomis\ 
he  again  describes  the  various  movements  of  the  sky,  so  as  to  show  a 
distinct  acquaintance  with  the  general  character  of  the  planetary  mo- 
tions ;  and,  after  speaking  of  the  Egyptians  and  Syrians  as  the  original 
cultivators  of  such  knowledge,  he  adds  some  very  remarkable  exhorta- 
tions to  his  countrymen  to  prosecute  the  subject.  "Whatever  we 
Greeks,"  he  says,  "  receive  from  the  barbarians,  we  improve  and  per- 
fect ;  there  is  good  hope  and  promise,  therefore,  that  Greeks  will  carry 
this  knowledge  far  beyond  that  which  was  introduced  from  abroad." 
To  this  task,  however,  he  looks  with  a  due  appreciation  of  the  quali- 
ties and  preparation  which  it  requires.  "  An  astronomer  must  be," 
he  says,  "the  wisest  of  men;  his  mind  must  be  duly  disciplined  in 
youth ;  especially  is  mathematical  study  necessaiy ;  both  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  doctrine  of  number,  and  also  with  that  other  branch  of 
mathematics,  which,  closely  connected  as  it  is  with  the  science  of  the 
hcavms,  we  very  absurdly  call  geometry^  the  measurement  of  the  earth^'** 

Those  anticipations  were  very  remarkably  verified  in  the  subsequent 
career  of  the  Greek  Astronomy. 

The  theory,  once  suggested,  probably  made  rapid  progress.  Sim- 
plicius*  relates,  that  Eudoxus  of  Cnidus  introduced  the  hypothesis  of 
revolving  circles  or  spheres.     Calippus  of  Cyzicus,  having  visited  Pole- 


EpinomU^  pp.  988,  990.  »  Lib.  ii.  de  Ccrlo.     BullialduA,  p.  18. 
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inarchus,  an  intimate  friend  of  Eudoxus,  they  went  together  to  Athens, 
and  communicated  to  Aristotle  the  invention  of  Eudoxus,  and  with 
his  help  improved  and  corrected  it 

Probably  at  first  this  hypothesis  was  applied  only  to  account  for  the 
general  phenomena  of  the  progressions,  retrogradations,  and  stations 
of  the  planet ;  but  it  was  soon  found  that  the  motions  of  the  sun  and 
inoon,  and  the  circular  motions  of  the  planets,  which  the  hypothesis 
supposed,  had  other  anomalies  or  irregularities,  which  made  a  further 
extension  of  the  hypothesis  necessary. 

The  defect  of  uniformity  in  these  motions  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
though  less  apparent  than  in  the  planets,  is  easily  detected,  as  soon  as 
men  endeavor  to  obtain  any  accuracy  in  their  observations.  We  have 
already  stated  (Chap.  I.)  that  the  Chaldeans  were  in  possession  of  a 
l>eriod  of  about  eighteen  years,  which  they  used  in  the  calculation  of 
eclipses,  and  which  might  have  been  discovered  by  close  observation 
of  the  moon's  motions ;  although  it  was  probably  rather  hit  upon  by 
noting  the  recurrence  of  eclipses.  The  moon  moves  in  a  manner 
which  is  not  reducible  to  regularity  without  considerable  care  and 
time.  If  we  trace  her  path  among  the  stars,  we  find  that,  like  the 
path  of  the  sun,  it  is  oblique  to  the  equator,  but  it  does  not,  like  that 
of  the  sun,  pass  over  the  same  stars  in  successive  revolutions.  Thus 
its  latitude,  or  distance  from  the  equator,  has  a  cycle  different  from  its 
revolution  among  the  stars ;  and  its  Nodes,  or  the  points  where  it  cuts 
the  equator,  are  perpetually  changing  their  position.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  moon's  motion  in  her  own  path  is  not  uniform ;  in  the  course 
of  each  lunation,  she  moves  alternately  slower  and  quicker,  passing 
gradually  through  the  intermediate  degrees  of  velocity;  and  goes 
through  the  cycle  of  these  changes  in  something  less  tlian  a  month  ; 
this  is  called  a  revolution  of  Anomaly.  When  the  moon  has  gone 
through  a  complete  number  of  revolutions  of  Anomaly,  and  has,  in  the 
same  time,  returned  to  the  same  position  with  regard  to  the  sun,  and 
also  with  regard  to  her  Nodes,  her  motions  with  respect  to  the  sun 
will  thenceforth  be  the  same  as  at  the  first,  and  all  the  circumstances 
on  which  lunar  eclipses  depend  being  the  same,  the  eclipses  will  occur 
in  the  same  order.  In  C585  J-  days  there  are  239  revolutions  of  anom- 
aly, 241  revolutions  with  regard  to  one  of  the  Nodes,  and,  as  we  have 
siiid,  223  lunations  or  revolutions  with  regard  to  the  sun.  Hence  this 
Period  will  bring  about  a  succession  of  the  same  lunar  eclipses. 

If  the  Chaldeans  observed  the  moon's  motion  among  the  stars  with 
:iny  considerable  accuracy,  so  as  to  detect  this  period  by  that  means, 
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they  could  hardly  avoid  discovering  the  anomaly  or  nneqnal  motion  of 
the  moon ;  for  in  every  revolution,  her  daily  progression  in  the  heavens 
varies  from  about  twenty-two  to  twenty-six  times  her  own  diameter. 
But  there  is  not,  in  their  knowledge  of  this  Period,  any  evidenoe  that 
they  had  measured  the  amount  of  this  variation ;  and  Delambre*  is 
probably  right  in  attributing  all  such  observations  to  the  Greeks. 

The  sun's  motion  would  also  be  seen  to  be  irregular  as  soon  as  men 
had  any  exact  mode  of  determining  the  lengths  of  the  four  seasons,  by 
means  of  the  passage  of  the  sun  through  the  equinoctial  and  solstitial 
points.  For  spring,  summer,  autumn,  and  winter,  which  would  each 
consist  of  an  equal  number  of  days  if  the  motions  were  uniform,  are, 
in  fact,  found  to  be  unequal  in  length. 

It  was  not  very  difficult  to  see  that  the  mechanism  of  epicycles 
might  be  applied  so  as  to  explain  irregularities  of  this  kind.  A  wheel 
travelling  round  the  earth,  while  it  revolved  upon  its  centre,  might 
produce  the  effect  of  making  the  sun  or  moon  fixed  in  its  rim  go  some- 
times faster  and  sometimes  slower  in  appearance,  just  in  the  same  way 
as  the  same  suppositions  would  account  for  a  planet  going  sometimes 
forwards  and  sometimes  backwards:  the  epicycles  of  the  sun  and 
moon  would,  for  this  purpose,  be  less  than  those  of  the  planets.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  is  probable  that,  at  the  time  of  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
philosophers  were  already  endeavoring  to  apply  the  hypothesis  to  these 
cases,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  any  one  fully  succeeded  before 
Hipparchus. 

The  problem  which  was  thus  present  to  the  minds  of  astronomers, 
and  which  Plato  is  said  to  have  proposed  to  them  in  a  distinct  form, 
was,  "  To  reconcile  the  celestial  phenomena  by  the  combination  of 
equable  circular  motions."  That  the  circular  motions  should  be  equable 
as  well  as  circular,  was  a  condition,  which,  if  it  had  been  merely  tried 
at  first,  as  the  most  simple  and  definite  conjecture,  would  have  de- 
served praise.  But  this  condition,  which  is,  in  reality,  inconsistent 
with  nature,  was,  in  the  sequel,  adhered  to  with  a  pertinacity  which 
introduced  endless  complexity  into  the  system.  The  history  of  this 
assumption  is  one  of  the  most  marked  instances  of  that  love  of  sim- 
plicity and  symmetry  which  is  the  source  of  all  general  truths,  though 
it  so  often  produces  and  perpetuates  error.  At  present  we  can  easily 
see  how  fancifully  the  notion  of  simplicity  and  perfection  was  inter- 
preted, in  the  arguments  by  which  the  opinion  was  defended,  that  the 


•  Aslronomie  Anciennfy  i.  212. 
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real  motions  of  tho  heavenly  bodies  must  be  circular  and  uniform. 
The  Pythagoreans,  as  well  as  the  Platonists,  maintained  this  dogma. 
According  to  Geminus,  **  They  supposed  the  motions  of  the  sun,  and 
the  moon,  and  the  five  planets,  to  be  circular  and  equable :  for  they 
would  not  allow  of  such  disorder  among  divine  and  eternal  things,  as 
that  they  should  sometimes  move  quicker,  and  sometimes  slower,  and 
sometimes  stand  still ;  for  no  one  would  tolerate  such  anomaly  in  the 
movements,  even  of  a  man,  who  was  decent  and  orderly.  The  occa- 
sions of  life,  however,  are  often  reasons  for  men  going  quicker  or 
slower,  but  in  the  incorruptible  nature  of  the  stars,  it  is  not  possible 
that  any  cause  can  be  alleged  of  quickness  and  slowness.  Whereupon 
they  propounded  this  question,  how  the  phenomena  might  be  repre- 
sented by  equable  and  circular  motions/' 

These  conjectures  and  assumptions  led  naturally  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  various  parts  of  the  Theory  of  Epicycles.  It  is  probable 
that  this  theory  was  adopted  with  respect  to  the  Planets  at  or  before 
the  time  of  Plato.  And  Aristotle  gives  us  an  account  of  the  system 
thus  devised.^  *'  Eudoxus,"  he  says,  ^^  attributed  four  spheres  to  each 
Planet :  the  first  revolved  with  the  fixed  stars  (and  this  produced  the 
diurnal  motion) ;  the  second  gave  the  planet  a  motion  along  the 
ecliptic  (the  mean  motion  in  longitude) ;  the  third  had  its  axis  perpen- 
dicular* to  the  ecliptic  (and  this  gave  the  inequality  of  each  planetary 
motion,  really  arising  from  its  special  motion  about  the  sun);  the 
fourth  produced  the  oblique  motion  transverse  to  this  (the  motion  in 
latitude)."  He  is  also  said  to  have  attributed  a  motion  in  latitude 
and  a  corresponding  sphere  to  the  Sun  as  well  as  to  the  Moon,  of 
which  it  is  difiicult  to  understand  the  meaning,  if  Aristotle  has  report- 
ed rightly  of  the  theory ;  for  it  would  be  absurd  to  ascribe  to  Eudoxas 
a  knowledge  of  the  motions  by  which  the  sun  deviates  from  the  ecliptic, 
(^alippus  conceived  that  two  additional  spheres  must  be  given  to  the 
sun  and  to  the  moon,  in  order  to  explain  the  phenomena :  probably 
In;  was  aware  of  the  inequalities  of  the  motions  of  these  luminaries. 
He  also  proposed  an  additional  sphere  for  each  planet,  to  account,  we 
may  suppose,  for  the  results  of  the  eccentricity  of  the  orbits. 

The  hypothesis,  in  this  fonn,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  reduced 
to  measure,  and  was,  moreover,  unnecessarily  complex.     The  resolution 


'  Mctaph.  xi.  8. 

«  Aristotlo  says  "  has  its  poles  in  the  ccliptio,''  but  this  must  bo  a  mistake  of  his. 
He  profoi^MCs  merely  to  receive  these  opinions  from  the  mathematical  astronomert, 
*  i<  Tils  oiKciordTTii  ^t\oco^(ai  rwy  ftcO^^anffdy. 
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of  fhe  oblique  motioD  of  the  moon  into  two  separate  motiona,  by 
Eudoxns,  was  not  the  simplest  way  of  conceiving  it ;  and  Calippns 
imagined  the  connection  of  these  spheres  in  some  way  which  made  it 
necessary  nearly  to  double  their  number ;  in  this  manner  his  system 
had  no  less  than  55  spheres. 

Such  was  the  progress  which  the  Idea  of  the  hypothesis  of  epicycles 
had  made  in  men^s  minds,  previously  to  the  establishment  of  the  the- 
ory by  Hipparchus.  There  had  also  been  a  preparation  for  this  step, 
on  the  other  side,  by  the  collection  of  FacU.  We  know  that  observa- 
tions of  the  Eclipses  of  the  Moon  were  made  by  the  Chaldeans  367 
B.  c.  at  Babylon,  and  were  known  to  the  Greeks ;  for  Hipparchua  and 
Ptolemy  founded  their  Theory  of  the  Moon  on  these  observations. 
Perhaps  we  cannot  consider,  as  equally  certain,  the  story  that^  at  the 
time  of  Alexander's  conquest,  the  Chaldeans  possessed  a  series  of  ob- 
servations, which  went  back  1903  years,  and  which  Aristotle  canaed 
Callisthencs  to  bring  to  him  in  Greece.  All  the  Greek  observatimtt 
which  are  of  any  value,  begin  with  the  school  of  Alexandria.  Aris- 
tyllus  and  Timocharis  appear,  by  the  citations  of  Hipparchus,  to  have 
observed  the  Places  of  Stars  and  Planets,  and  the  T^mes  of  the  Sol- 
stices, at  various  periods  from  b.  c.  295  to  b.  c.  269.  Without  their 
observations,  indeed,  it  would  not  have  been  easy  for  Hipparchus  to 
establish  either  the  Theory  of  the  Sun  or  the  Precession  of  the  Equi- 
noxes. 

In  order  that  observations  at  distant  intervals  may  be  compared 
with  each  other,  they  must  be  referred  to  some  common  era.  The 
Chaldeans  dated  by  the  era  of  Nabonassar,  which  commenced  749 
D.  c.  The  Greek  observations  were  referred  to  the  Calippic  periods  of 
76  years,  of  which  the  first  began  331  b.  c.  These  are  tie  dates  used 
by  Hipparchus  and  Ptolemy. 
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CHAPTER  m. 
Induotivb  Epoch  of  Hipparohus. 


Sect.  1. — Establishment  of  the  Theory  of  Epicycles  and  Eccentrics. 

ALTHOUGH,  as  we  have  already  seen,  at  the  time  of  Plato,  the 
Idea  of  Epicycles  had  been  suggested,  and  the  problem  of  its  gen- 
eral application  proposed,  and  solutions  of  this  problem  offered  by  his 
followers;  we  still  consider  Hipparchus  as  the  real  discoverer  and 
founder  of  that  theory ;  inasmuch  as  he  not  only  guessed  that  it  mighty 
but  showed  that  it  musty  account  for  the  phenomena,  both  as  to  their 
nature  and  as  to  their  quantity.  The  assertion  that  "  he  only  discovers 
who  proves,"  is  just ;  not  only  because,  until  a  theory  is  proved  to  be 
the  true  one,  it  has  no  pre-eminence  over  the  numerous  other  guesses 
among  which  it  circulates,  and  above  which  the  proof  alone  elevates 
it ;  but  also  because  he  who  takes  hold  of  the  theory  so  as  to  apply 
calculation  to  it,  possesses  it  with  a  distinctness  of  conception  which 
makes  it  peculiarly  his. 

In  order  to  establish  the  Theory  of  Epicycles,  it  was  necessary  to 
assign  the  magnitudes,  distances,  and  positions  of  the  circles  or  spheres 
in  which  the  heavenly  bodies  were  moved,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ac- 
count for  their  apparently  irregular  motions.  We  may  best  under- 
stand what  was  the  problem  to  be  solved,  by  calling  to  mind  what  we 
now  know  to  be  the  real  motions  of  the  heavens.  The  true  motion  of 
the  earth  round  the  sun,  and  therefore  the  apparent  annual  motion  of 
the  sun,  is  performed,  not  in  a  circle  of  which  the  earth  is  the  centre, 
hut  in  an  ellipse  or  oval,  the  earth  being  nearer  to  one  end  than  to  the 
other ;  and  the  motion  is  most  rapid  when  the  sun  is  at  the  nearer 
end  of  this  oval.  But  instead  of  an  oval,  we  may  suppose  the  sun  to 
move  uniformly  in  a  circle,  the  earth  being  now,  not  in  the  centre, 
but  nearer  to  one  side ;  for  on  this  supposition,  the  sun  will  appear  to 
move  most  quickly  when  he  is  nearest  to  the  earth,  or  in  his  Perigee, 
as  that  point  is  called.  Such  an  orbit  is  called  an  Eccentric^  and  the 
distance  of  the  earth  from  the  centre  of  the  circle  is  called  the  Eccen- 
tricity. It  may  easily  be  shown  by  geometrical  reasoning,  that  the 
inequality  of  apparent  motion  so  produced,  is  exactly  the  same  in 
Vol' 1—10 
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detail,  as  the  inequality  which  follows  from  the  hypothesis  of  a  small 
Epicycle^  turning  uniformly  on  its  axis,  and  carrying  the  sun  in  its 
circumference,  while  the  centre  of  this  epicycle  moves  uniformly  in  a 
circle  of  which  the  earth  is  the  centre.  This  identity  of  the  results 
of  the  hypothesis  of  the  Eccentric  and  the  Epicycle  is  proved  by 
Ptolemy  in  the  third  book  of  the  "  Almagest." 

The  Sun^s  Eccentric, — When  Hipparchus  hiid  clearly  conceived 
these  hypotheses,  as  possible  ways  of  accounting  for  the  sun^s  motion, 
the  task  which  he  had  to  perform,  in  order  to  show  that  they  deserved 
to  be  adopted,  was  to  assign  a  place  to  the  Perigee,  a  magnitude  to 
the  Eccentricity,  and  an  Epoch  at  which  the  sun  was  at  the  perigee ; 
and  to  show  that,  in  this  way,  ho  had  produced  a  true  representation 
of  tlie  motions  of  the  sun.  This,  accordingly,  he  did ;  and  having  thus 
determined,  with  considerable  exactness,  both  the  law  of  the  solar 
irregularities,  and  the  numbers  on  which  their  amount  depends,  he  was 
able  to  assign  the  motions  and  places  of  the  sun  for  any  moment  of 
future  time  with  corresponding  exactness;  ho  was  able,  in  short,  to 
construct  Solar  Tables,  by  means  of  which  the  sun's  place  with  respect 
to  the  stars  could  be  correctly  found  at  any  time.  These  tables  (as 
they  are  given  by  Ptolemy)*  give  the  Anomaly,  or  inequality  of  tha 
sun's  motion ;  and  this  they  exhibit  by  means  of  the  Prosthapherem, 
the  quantity  of  which,  at  any  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  Apogee,  it  is 
requisite  to  add  to  or  subtract  from  the  arc,  which  he  would  have 
described  if  his  motion  had  been  equable. 

The  reader  might  perhaps  expect  that  the  calculations  which  thus 
exhibited  the  motions  of  the  sun  for  an  indefinite  future  period  must 
depend  upon  a  considerable  number  of  observations  made  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year.  That,  however,  was  not  the  case ;  and  the  genius  of  the 
discoverer  appeared,  as  such  genius  usually  does  appear,  in  his  perceiv- 
ing how  small  a  number  of  facts,  rightly  considered,  were  sufficient  to 
form  a  foundation  for  the  theory.  The  number  of  days  contained  in 
two  seasons  of  the  year  sufficed  for  this  purpose  to  Hipparchus. 
*'  Having  ascertained,"  says  Ptolemy,  "  that  the  time  from  the  vernal 
equinox  to  the  summer  tropic  is  94  J  days,  and  the  time  from  the  sum- 
mer tropic  to  the  autumnal  equinox  92^  days,  from  these  phenomena 
alone  he  demonstrates  that  the  straight  line  joining  the  centre  of  the 
sun's  eccentric  path  with  the  centre  of  the  zodiac  (the  spectatoi-'s  eye) 
is  nearly  the  24th  part  of  the  radius  of  the  eccentric  path  ;  and  that 
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its  apof^ee  precedes  the  summer  solstice  by  24^  degrees  nearly,  the 
zodiac  containiDg  360." 

The  exactness  of  the  Solar  Tables,  or  Canouy  which  was  founded  on 
these  data,  was  manifested,  not  only  by  the  coincidence  of  the  sun's 
calculated  place  with  such  observations  as  the  Greek  astronomers  of 
this  period  were  able  to  make  (which  were  indeed  very  rude),  but  by 
its  enabling  them  to  calculate  solar  and  lunar  eclipses;  phenomena 
which  are  a  very  precise  and  severe  trial  of  the  accuracy  of  such  tables, 
inasmuch  as  a  very  minute  change  in  the  apparent  place  of  the  sun  or 
moon  would  completely  alter  the  obvious  features  of  the  eclipse.  Though 
the  tables  of  this  period  were  by  no  means  perfect,  they  bore  with 
tolerable  credit  this  trying  and  perpetually  recurring  test ;  and  thus 
proved  the  soundness  of  the  theory  on  which  the  tables  were  calculated. 

The  MoofiCs  Eccentric. — ^The  moon's  motions  have  many  irregulari- 
ties ;  but  when  the  hypothesis  of  an  Eccentric  or  an  Epicycle  had  suf- 
ficed in  the  case  of  the  sun,  it  was  natural  to  try  to  explain,  in  the 
same  way,  the  motions  of  the  moon ;  and  it  was  shown  by  Hipparchus 
that  such  hypotheses  would  account  for  the  more  obvious  anomalies. 
It  is  not  very  easy  to  describe  the  several  ways  in  which  these  hypoth- 
eses were  applied,  for  it  is,  in  truth,  very  difficult  to  explain  in  words 
even  the  mere  &cts  of  the  moon's  motion.  If  she  were  to  leave  a  vis- 
ible bright  line  behind  her  in  the  heavens  wherever  she  moved,  the 
path  thus  exhibited  would  be  of  an  extremely  complex  nature ;  the 
circle  of  each  revolution  slipping  away  from  the  preceding,  and  the 
traces  of  successive  revolutions  forming  a  sort  of  band  of  net-work  run- 
ning round  the  middle  of  the  sky.*  In  each  revolution,  the  motion  in 
longitude  is  affected  by  an  anomaly  of  the  same  nature  as  the  sun's 
anomaly  already  spoken  of;  but  besides  this,  the  path  of  the  moon 
deviates  from  the  ecliptic  to  the  north  and  to  the  south  of  the  ecliptic, 
and  thus  she  has  a  motion  in  latitude.  This  motion  in  latitude  would 
be  sufficiently  known  if  we  knew  the  period  of  its  restoration^  that  is, 
the  time  which  the  moon  occupies  in  moving  from  any  latitude  till 
she  is  restored  to  the  same  latitude ;  as,  for  iustance,  from  the  ecliptic 
on  one  side  of  the  heavens  to  the  ecliptic  on  the  same  side  of  the 
heavens  again.  But  it  is  found  that  the  period  of  the  restoration  of 
the  latitude  is  not  the  same  as  the  period  of  the  restoration  of  the 
longitude,  that  is,  as  the  period  of  the  moon's  revolution  among  the 


•  The  reader  will  find  an  attempt  to  make  the  natare  of  this  path  generally  intel- 
ligible in  the  Companion  to  th4  British  Almanae  for  1814. 
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stars ;  and  thus  the  moon  describes  a  different  path  among  the  stan 
in  every  successive  revolution,  and  her  path,  as  well  as  her  velocity, 
is  constantly  variable. 

Hipparchus,  however,  reduced  the  motions  of  the  moon  to  rule  and 
to  Tables,  as  he  did  those  of  the  sun,  and  in  the  same  manner.  He 
determined,  with  much  greater  accuracy  than  any  preceding  astrono- 
mer, the  mean  or  average  equable  motions  of  the  moon  in  longitude 
and  in  latitude ;  and  he  then  represented  the  anomaly  of  the  motion 
in  longitude  by  means  of  an  eccentric,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  had 
done  for  the  sun. 

But  here  there  occurred  still  an  additional  change,  besides  those  of 
which  wc  have  spoken.  The  Apogee  of  the  Sun  was  always  in  the 
same  place  in  the  heavens ;  or  at  least  so  nearly  so,  that  Ptolemy 
could  detect  no  error  in  the  place  assigned  to  it  by  Hipparchus  250 
years  before.  But  the  Apogee  of  the  Moon  was  found  to  have  a 
motion  among  the  stars.  It  had  been  observed  before  the  time  of 
Hipparchus,  that  in  6585^  days,  there  are  241  revolutions  of  the  moon 
with  regard  to  the  stars,  but  only  239  revolutions  with  regard  to  the 
anomaly.  This  difference  could  be  suitably  represented  by  supposing 
the  eccentric,  in  which  the  moon  moves,  to  have  itself  an  angular 
motion,  perpetually  carrying  its  apogee  in  the  same  direction  in  which 
the  moon  travels ;  but  this  supposition  being  made,  it  was  necessary 
to  detennine,  not  only  the  eccentricity  of  the  orbit,  and  place  of  the 
apogee  at  a  certain  time,  but  also  the  rate  of  motion  of  the  apogee 
itself,  in  order  to  form  tables  of  the  moon. 

This  task,  as  we  have  said,  Hipparchus  executed ;  and  in  this  in- 
stance, as  in  the  problem  of  the  reduction  of  the  sun's  motion  to 
tables,  the  data  which  he  found  it  necessary  to  employ  were  very  few. 
He  deduced  all  his  conclusions  from  six  eclipses  of  the  moon.'  Three 
of  these,  the  records  of  which  were  brought  from  Babylon,  where  a 
register  of  such  occurrences  was  kept,  happened  in  the  d66th  and 
367th  years  from  the  era  of  Nabonassar,  and  enabled  Hipparchus  to 
determine  the  eccentricity  and  apogee  of  the  moon's  orbit  at  that 
time.  The  three  others  were  observed  at  Alexandria,  in  the  547th 
year  of  Nabonassar,  which  gave  him  another  position  of  the  orbit  at 
an  interval  of  180  years;  and  he  thus  became  acquainted  with  the 
motion  of  the  orbit  itself,  as  well  as  its  form.* 


>  Ptol.  Sf/n.  iv.  10. 

*  Ptolemy  uses  the  hypothesis  of  an  epycicle  for  the  moon's  first  inequality ;  but 
Hipparchus  employs  an  eccentric. 
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The  moon's  motions  are  really  aflfected  by  several  other  inequalities, 
of  very  considerable  amount,  besides  those  which  were  thus  considered 
by  Hipparchus ;  but  the  lunar  paths,  constructed  on  the  above  dat«, 
possessed  a  considerable  degree  of  correctness,  and  especially  when 
applied,  as  they  were  principally,  to  the  calculation  of  eclipses;  for 
the  greatest  of  the  additional  irregularities  which  we  have  mentioned 
disappear  at  new  and  full  moon,  which  are  the  only  times  when 
eclipses  take  place. 

The  numerical  explanation  of  the  motions  of  the  sun  and  moon,  by 
means  of  the  Hypothesis  of  Eccentrics,  and  the  consequent  construction 
of  tables,  was  one  of  the  great  achievements  of  Hipparchus.  The  general 
explanation  of  the  motions  of  the  planets,  by  means  of  the  hypothesis 
of  epicycles,  was  in  circulation  previously,  as  we  have  seen.  But  the 
special  motions  of  the  planets,  in  their  epicycles,  are,  in  reality,  affected 
by  anomalies  of  the  same  kind  as  those  which  render  it  necessary  to 
introduce  eccentrics  in  the  cases  of  the  sun  and  moon. 

Hipparchus  determined,  with  great  exactness,  the  Mean  Motions  of 
the  Planets ;  but  he  was  not  able,  from  want  of  data,  to  explain  the 
planetary  Irregularities  by  means  of  Eccentrics.  The  whole  mass  of 
good  observations  of  the  planets  which  he  received  from  preceding 
ages,  did  not  contain  so  many,  says  Ptolemy,  as  those  which  he  has 
transmitted  to  us  of  his  own.  "Hence*  it  was,"  he  adds,  "that  while 
he  labored,  in  the  most  assiduous  manner  to  represent  the  motions  of 
the  sun  and  moon  by  means  of  equable  circular  motions ;  with  respect 
to  the  planets,  so  far  as  his  works  show,  he  did  not  even  make  the 
attempt,  but  merely  put  the  extant  observations  in  order,  added  to 
them  himself  more  than  the  whole  of  what  ho  received  from  preceding 
ages,  and  showed  the  insufficiency  of  the  hypothesis  current  among 
astronomers  to  explain  the  phenomena."  It  appears  that  preceding 
mathematicians  had  already  pretended  to  construct  "a  Perpetual 
Canon,"  that  is,  Tables  which  should  give  the  places  of  the  planets  at 
any  future  time ;  but  these  being  constructed  without  regard  to  the 
eccentricity  of  the  orbits,  must  have  been  very  erroneous. 

Ptolemy  declares,  with  great  reason,  that  Hipparchus  showed  his 
usual  love  of  truth,  and  his  right  sense  of  the  responsibility  of  his 
task,  in  leaving  this  part  of  it  to  future  ages.  The  Theories  of  the 
Sun  and  Moon,  which  we  have  already  described,  constitute  him  a 
great  astronomical  discoverer,  and  justify  the  reputation  he  has  always 
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possessed.  There  is,  indeed,  no  philosopher  who  is  so  uniformly  spoken 
of  in  terms  of  admiration.  Ptolemy,  to  whom  we  owe  our  principal 
knowledge  of  him,  perpetually  couples  with  his  name  epithets  of 
praise :  he  is  not  only  an  excellent  and  careful  observer,  but ''  a'  most 
truth-loving  and  labor-loving  person,"  one  who  had  shown  extraordi- 
nary sagacity  and  remarkable  desire  of  truth  in  every  part  of  science. 
Pliny,  after  mentioning  him  and  Thales,  breaks  out  into  one  of  his 
passages  of  declamatory  vehemence  :  ^  Great  men !  elevated  above  the 
common  standard  of  human  nature,  by  discovering  the  laws  which 
celestial  occurrences  obey,  and  by  freeing  the  wretched  miud  of  man 
from  the  fears  which  eclipses  inspired — ^Hail  to  you  and  to  your 
genius,  interpreters  of  heaven,  worthy  recipients  of  the  laws  of  the 
universe,  authors  of  principles  which  connect  gods  and  men  I"  Modam 
writers  have  spoken  of  Hipparchus  with  the  same  admiration ;  and  even 
the  exact  but  severe  historian  of  astronomy,  Delambre,  who  bestows  his 
praise  so  sparingly,  and  his  sarcasm  so  generally ; — who  says^  that  it  is 
unfortunate  for  the  memory  of  Aristarchus  that  his  work  has  come  to  us 
entire,  and  who  cannot  refer*  to  the  statement  of  an  eclipse  rightly  pre- 
dicted by  Halicon  of  Cyzicus  without  adding,  that  if  the  story  be  true, 
Halicon  was  more  lucky  than  prudent ; — loses  all  his  bitterness  when 
he  comes  to  Hipparchus.'  **  In  Hipparchus,"  says  he,  "  we  find  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  men  of  antiquity;  the  vert/  greatest,  in  the 
sciences  which  require  a  combination  of  observation  with  geometry,'' 
Delambre  adds,  apparently  in  the  wish  to  reconcile  this  eulogium  with 
the  depreciating  manner  in  which  he  habitually  speaks  of  all  astrono- 
mers whose  observations  are  inexact, "  a  long  period  and  the  continued 
efforts  of  many  industrious  men  are  requisite  to  produce  good  instru- 
ments, but  energy  and  assiduity  depend  on  the  man  himself." 

Hipparchus  was  the  author  of  other  great  discoveries  and  improve- 
ments in  astronomy,  besides  the  establishment  of  the  Doctrine  of 
Eccentrics  and  Epicycles ;  but  this,  being  the  greatest  advance  in  the 
theory  of  the  celestial  motions  which  was  made  by  the  ancients,  must 
be  the  leading  subject  of  our  attention  in  the  present  work ;  our  object 
being  to  discover  in  what  the  progress  of  real  theoretical  knowledge 
consists,  and  under  what  circumstances  it  has  gone  on. 


•  Syti,  ix.  2.  '  AttfonomU  Andenne,  i.  75. 
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Sect.  2. — Estimate  of  the  Value  of  the  Theory  of  Eccentrics  and 
Epicycles, 

It  may  be  useful  here  to  explain  the  value  of  the  theoretical  step 
which  Hipparchus  thus  made ;  and  the  more  so,  as  there  are,  per- 
haps, opinions  in  popular  circulation,  which  might  lead  men  to  think 
lightly  of  the  merit  of  introducing  or  establishing  the  Doctrine  of  Epi- 
cycles. For,  in  the  first  place,  this  doctrine  is  now  acknowledged  to 
be  false ;  and  some  of  the  greatest  men  in  the  more  modern  history  of 
astronomy  owe  the  brightest  part  of  their  fame  to  their  having  been 
instrumental  in  overturning  this  hypothesis.  And,  moreover,  in  the 
next  place,  the  theory  is  not  only  false,  but  extremely  perplexed  and 
entangled,  so  that  it  is  usually  looked  upon  as  a  mass  of  arbitrary  and 
absurd  complication.  Most  persons  are  familiar  with  passages  in 
which  it  is  thus  spoken  of.'° 

IIo  his  fabric  of  the  heavens 

Hath  loft  to  their  disputes,  perhaps  to  move 
His  laughter  at  their  qaaint  opinions  wide ; 
Hereafter,  when  they  come  to  model  heaven 
And  calculate  the  stars,  how  will  they  wield 
The  mighty  frame !  how  build,  unbuild,  contrive, 
To  save  appearances  !  how  gird  the  sphere 
With  centric  and  eccentric  scribbled  o'er, 
Cycle  in  epicycle,  orb  in  orb  ! 

And  every  one  will  recollect  the  celebrated  saying  of  Alphonso  X^ 
king  of  Castile,"  when  this  complex  system  was  explained  to  him; 
that  "  if  God  had  consulted  him  at  the  creation,  the  universe  should 
have  been  on  a  better  and  simpler  plan."  In  addition  to  this,  the  sys- 
tem is  represented  as  involving  an  extravagant  conception  of  the  nature 
of  the  orbs  which  it  introduces ;  that  they  are  crystalline  spheres,  and 
that  the  vast  spaces  which  intervene  between  the  celestial  luminaries 
are  a  solid  mass,  formed  by  the  fitting  together  of  many  masses  perpet- 
ually in  motion ;  an  imagination  which  is  presumed  to  be  incredible 
and  monstrous. 

We  must  endeavor  to  correct  or  remove  these  prejudices,  not  only 
in  order  that  we  may  do  justice  to  the  Hipparchian,  or,  as  it  is  usually 
called,  Ptolemaic  system  of  astronomy,  and  to  its  founder;  but  for  an- 
other reason,  much   more  important  to  the  purpose  of  this  work ; 
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namely,  that  we  may  see  how  theories  may  be  highly  estimable,  though 
they  contain  false  representations  of  the  real  state  of  things,  and  may 
be  extremely  useful,  though  they  involve  unnecessary  complexity.  In 
the  advance  of  knowledge,  the  value  of  the  true  part  of  a  theory  may 
much  outweigh  the  accompanying  error,  and  the  use  of  a  rule  may  be 
little  impaired  by  its  want  of  simplicity.  The  first  steps  of  our  prog- 
ress do  not  lose  their  importance  because  they  are  not  the  last ;  and 
the  outset  of  the  journey  may  require  no  less  vigor  and  activity  than 
its  close. 

That  which  is  true  in  the  Hipparchian  theory,  and  which  no  suc- 
ceeding discoveries  have  deprived  of  its  value,  is  the  Resolution  of  the 
apparent  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  into  an  assemblage  of  circular 
motions.  The  test  of  the  truth  and  reality  of  this  Resolution  is,  that 
it  leads  to  the  construction  of  theoretical  Tables  of  the  motions  of  the 
luminaries,  by  which  their  places  are  given  at  any  time,  agreeing  nearly 
with  their  places  as  actually  observed.  The  assumption  that  these 
circular  motions,  thus  introduced,  are  all  exactly  uniform,  is  the  fun- 
damental principle  of  the  whole  process.  This  assumption  is,  it  may 
be  said,  false  ;  and  we  have  seen  how  fantastic  some  of  the  arguments 
were,  which  w^ere  originally  urged  in  its  favor.  But  some  assumption 
is  necessary,  in  order  that  the  motions,  at  different  points  of  a  revolu- 
tion, may  be  somehow  connected,  that  is,  in  order  that  we  may  have 
any  theory  of  the  motions ;  and  no  assumption  more  simple  than  the 
one  now  mentioned  can  be  selected.  The  merit  of  the  theory  is  this ; 
— that  obtaining  the  amount  of  the  eccentricity,  the  place  of  the 
apogee,  and,  it  may  be,  other  elements,  from  fifew  observations,  it  de- 
duces from  these,  resuJts  agreeing  with  all  observations,  however 
numerous  and  distant.  To  express  an  inequality  by  means  of  an  epi- 
cycle, implies,  not  only  that  there  is  an  inequality,  but  further, — that 
the  inequality  is  at  its  greatest  value  at  a  certain  known  place, — dimin- 
ishes in  proceeding  from  that  place  by  a  known  law, — continues  its 
diminution  for  a  known  portion  of  the  revolution  of  the  luminary, — 
then  increases  again ;  and  so  on  :  that  is,  the  introduction  of  the  epi- 
cycle represents  the  inequality  of  motion,  as  completely  as  it  can  be 
represented  with  respect  to  its  quantity. 

We  may  further  illustrate  this,  by  remarking  that  such  a  Resolution 
of  the  unequal  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  into  equable  circular 
motions,  is,  in  fact,  equivalent  to  the  most  recent  and  improved  pro- 
cesses by  which  modern  astronomers  deal  with  such  motions.  Their 
universal  method  is  to  resolve  all  unequal  motions  into  a  series  of 
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terms^  or  expressions  of  partial  motions ;  and  these  terms  involve  sines 
and  cosines,  that  is,  certain  technical  modes  of  measuring  circular  mo< 
tion,  the  circular  motion  having  some  constant  relation  to  the  time. 
And  thus  the  problem  of  the  resolution  of  the  celestial  motions  into 
equable  circular  ones,  which  was  propounded  above  two  thousand 
years  ago  in  the  school  of  Plato,  is  still  the  great  object  of  the  study 
of  modem  astronomers,  whether  observers  or  calculators. 

That  Hipparchus  should  have  succeeded  in  the  first  great  steps  of 
this  resolution  for  the  sun  and  moon,  and  should  have  seen  its  appli- 
cability in  other  cases,  is  a  circumstance  which  gives  him  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  places  in  the  roll  of  great  astronomers.  As  to  the 
charges  or  the  sneers  against  the  complexity  of  his  system,  to  which 
we  have  refen-ed,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  they  are  of  no  force.  As  a 
system  of  calculation,  his  is  not  only  good,  but,  as  we  have  just  said, 
in  many  cases  no  better  has  yet  been  discovered.  If,  when  the  actual 
motions  of  the  heavens  are  calculated  in  the  best  possible  way,  the 
process  is  complex  and  difficult,  and  if  we  are  discontented  at  this, 
nature,  and  not  the  astronomer,  must  be  the  object  of  our  displeasure. 
This  plea  of  the  astronomers  must  be  allowed  to  be  reasonable.  "  We 
must  not  be  repelled,"  says  Ptolemy,'*  *'by  the  complexity  of  the 
hypotheses,  but  explain  the  phenomena  as  well  as  we  can.  If  the 
hypotheses  satisfy  each  apparent  inequality  separately,  the  combination 
of  them  will  represent  the  truth ;  and  why  should  it  appear  wonderful 
to  any  that  such  a  complexity  should  exist  in  the  heavens,  when  wo 
know  notliing  of  their  nature  which  entitles  us  to  suppose  that  any  in- 
consistency will  result  ?" 

But  it  may  be  said,  we  now  know  that  the  motions  are  more  simple 
than  they  were  thus  represented,  and  that  the  Theory  of  Epicycles  was 
false,  as  a  conception  of  the  real  construction  of  the  heavens.  And  to 
this  we  may  reply,  that  it  does  not  appear  that  the  best  astronomers 
of  antiquity  conceived  the  cycles  and  epicycles  to  have  a  material 
existence.  Though  the  dogmatic  philosophers,  as  the  Aristotelians, 
appear  to  have  taught  that  the  celestial  spheres  were  real  solid  bodies, 
they  are  spoken  of  by  Ptolemy  as  imaginary ;"  and  it  is  clear,  from 
his  proof  of  the  identity  of  the  results  of  the  hypothesis  of  an  eccentric 
and  an  epicycle,  that  they  are  intended  to  pass  for  no  more  than  geo- 
metrical conceptions,  in  which  view  they  are  true  representations  of 
the  apparent  motions. 


"  Synt,  xiii.  2.  »  Ibid.  iii.  8. 
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It  18  true,  that  the  real  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  are  simpler 
than  the  apparent  motions ;  and  that  we,  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
representing  to  our  minds  their  real  arrangement,  become  impatient  of 
the  seeming  confusion  and  disorder  of  the  ancient  hypotheses.  But 
this  real  arrangement  never  could  have  been  detected  by  philosophers, 
if  the  apparent  motions  had  not  been  strictly  examined  and  successfully 
analyzed.  How  far  the  connection  between  the  £scts  and  the  true 
theory  is  from  being  obvious  or  easily  traced,  any  one  may  satisfy 
himself  by  endeavoring,  from  a  general  conception  of  the  moon^s  real 
motions,  to  discover  the  rules  which  regulate  the  occurrences  of  eclipses; 
or  even  to  explain  to  a  learner,  of  what  nature  the  apparent  motions  of 
the  moon  among  the  stars  will  be. 

The  unquestionable  evidence  of  the  merit  and  value  of  the  Theory 
of  Epicycles  is  to  be  found  in  this  circumstance ; — ^that  it  served  to 
embody  all  the  most  exact  knowledge  then  extant,  to  direct  astron- 
omers to  the  proper  methods  of  making  it  more  exact  and  complete, 
to  point  out  new  objects  of  attention  and  research ;  and  that,  after 
doing  this  at  first,  it  was  also  able  to  take  in,  and  preserve,  all  the  new 
results  of  the  active  and  persevering  labors  of  a  long  series  of  Greek, 
Latin,  Arabian,  and  modem  European  astronomers,  till  a  new  theory 
arose  which  could  discharge  this  oflSce.  It  may,  perhaps,  surprise  some 
readers  to  be  told,  that  the  author  of  this  next  great  step  in  astronomi- 
cal theory,  Copernicus,  adopted  the  theory  of  epicycles ;  that  is,  he 
employed  that  which  wc  have  spoken  of  as  its  really  valuable  charac- 
teristic. "  We'*  must  confess,"  he  says,  "  that  the  celestial  motions 
are  circular,  or  compounded  of  several  circles,  since  their  inequalities 
observe  a  fixed  law  and  recur  in  value  at  certain  intervals,  which 
could  not  be,  except  that  they  were  circular;  for  a  circle  alone  can 
make  that  which  has  been,  recur  again.'' 

In  this  sense,  therefore,  the  Hipparchian  theory  was  a  real  and  in- 
destructible truth,  which  was  not  rejected,  and  replaced  by  difierent 
truths,  but  was  adopted  and  incorporated  into  every  succeeding  astro- 
nomical theory ;  and  which  can  never  cease  to  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  fundamental  parts  of  our  astronomical  knowledge. 

A  moment's  reflection  will  show  that,  in  the  events  just  spoken  of, 
the  introduction  and  establishment  of  the  Theory  of  Epicycles,  those 
characteristics  were  strictly  exemplified,  which  we  have  asserted  to  be 
the  conditions  of  every  real  advance  in  progressive  science ;  namely, 


»♦  Copernicus.    Df  Bev,  1.  i.  o.  4. 
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the  application  of  distinct  and  appropriate  Ideas  to  a  real  series  of 
Facts.  The  distinctness  of  the  geometrical  conceptions  which  enabled 
Hipparchos  to  assign  the  Orbits  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  requires  no 
illustration ;  and  we  have  just  explained  how  these  ideas  combined 
into  a  connected  whole  the  various  motions  and  places  of  those  lumi- 
naries. To  make  this  step  in  astronomy,  required  diligence  and  care, 
exerted  in  collecting  observations,  and  mathematical  clearness  and 
steadiness  of  view,  exercised  in  seeing  and  showing  that  the  theory 
was  a  successful  analysis  of  them. 

Sect.  3. — Discovery  of  the  Precession  of  the  Equinoxes. 

The  same  qualities  which  we  trace  in  the  researches  of  Hipparchus 
already  examined, — diligence  in  collecting  observations,  and  clearness 
of  idea  in  representing  them, — appear  also  in  other  discoveries  of  his, 
which  we  must  not  pass  unnoticed.  The  Precession  of  the  Equinoxes, 
in  particular,  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  these  discoveries. 

The  circumstance  here  brought  into  notice  was  a  Change  of  Longi- 
tnde  of  the  Fixed  Stars.  The  longitudes  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  being 
measured  from  the  point  where  the  sun's  annual  path  cuts  the  equator, 
will  change  if  that  path  changes.  Whether  this  happens,  however, 
is  not  very  easy  to  decide ;  for  the  sun's  path  among  th^  stars  is  made 
out,  not  by  merely  looking  at  the  heavens,  but  by  a  series  of  infer- 
ences from  other  observable  facts.  Hipparchus  used  for  this  purpose 
eclipses  of  the  moon ;  for  these,  being  exactly  opposite  to  the  sun, 
afford  data  in  marking  out  his  path.  By  comparing  the  eclipses  of 
his  own  time  with  those  observed  at  an  earlier  period  by  Timocharis, 
he  found  that  the  bright  star,  Spica  Yirginis,  was  six  degrees  behind 
the  equinoctial  point  in  his  own  time,  and  had  been  eight  degrees  be- 
hind the  same  point  at  an  earlier  epoch.  The  suspicion  was  thus  sug- 
gested, that  the  longitudes  of  all  the  stars  increase  perpetually ;  but 
Hipparchus  had  too  truly  philosophical  a  spirit  to  take  this  for  granted. 
He  examined  the  places  of  Kegulus,  and  those  of  other  stars,  as  he  had 
done  those  of  Spica ;  and  he  found,  in  all  these  instances,  a  change  of 
place  which  could  be  explained  by  a  certain  alteration  of  position  in 
the  circles  to  which  the  stars  are  referred,  which  alteration  is  described 
as  the  Precession  of  the  Equinoxes. 

The  distinctness  with  which  Hipparchus  conceived  this  change  of 
relation  of  the  heavens,  is  manifested  by  the  question  which,  as  we  are 
told  by  Ptoloni V,  he  examined  and  decided ; — that  this  motion  of  the 
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heavens  takes  place  about  the  poles  of  the  ecliptic,  and  not  about  thofie 
of  the  equator.  The  care  with  which  he  collected  this  motion  from 
the  stars  themselves,  may  be  judged  of  from  this,  that  having  made 
his  first  observations  for  this  purpose  on  Spica  and  Regulus,  zodiacal 
stars,  his  first  suspicion  was  that  the  stars  of  the  zodiac  alone  changed 
their  longitude,  which  suspicion  he  disproved  by  the  examination  of 
other  stars.  By  his  processes,  the  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  motion, 
and  the  evidence  of  its  existence,  the  two  conditions  of  a  discovery, 
were  fully  brought  into  view.  The  scale  of  the  facts  which  Uipparchua 
was  thus  able  to  reduce  to  law,  may  be  in  some  measure  judged  o^  by 
recollecting  that  the  precession,  from  his  time  to  ours,  has  only  carried 
the  stars  through  one  sign  of  the  zodiac ;  and  that,  to  complete  one 
revolution  of  the  sky  by  the  motion  thus  discovered,  would  require  a 
period  of  25,000  years.  Thus  this  discovery  connected  the  vanoua 
aspects  of  the  heavens  at  the  most  remote  periods  of  human  history ; 
and,  accordingly,  the  novel  and  ingenious  views  which  Newton  pub- 
lished in  his  chronology,  are  founded  on  this  single  astronomical  fact» 
the  Precession  of  the  Equinoxes. 

The  two  discoveries  which  have  been  described,  the  mode  •f  con- 
structing Solar  and  Lunar  Tables,  and  the  Precession,  were  advances 
of  the  greatest  importance  in  astronomy,  not  only  in  themselves,  but 
in  the  new  objects  and  undertakings  which  they  suggested  to  astron- 
omers. The  one  discovery  detected  a  constant  law  and  order  in  the  ' 
midst  of  perpetual  change  and  apparent  disorder ;  the  other  disclosed 
mutation  and  movement  perpetually  operating  where  every  thing  had 
been  supposed  fixed  and  stationary.  Such  discoveries  were  well  adapt- 
ed to  call  up  many  questionings  in  the  minds  of  speculative  men ; 
for,  after  this,  nothing  could  be  supposed  constant  till  it  had  been  as- 
certained to  be  so  by  clolse  examination  ;  and  no  apparent  complexity 
or  confusion  could  justify  the  philosopher  in  turning  away  in  despair 
from  the  task  of  simplification.  To  answer  the  inquiries  thus  suggest- 
ed, new  methods  of  observing  the  facts  were  requisite,  more  exact  and 
uniform  than  those  hitherto  employed.  Moreover,  the  discoveries 
which  were  made,  and  others  which  could  not  fail  to  follow  in  their 
train,  led  to  many  consequences,  required  to  be  reasoned  upon,  sys- 
tematized, completed,  enlarged.  In  short,  the  Epoch  of  Induction  led, 
as  we  have  stated  that  such  epochs  must  always  lead,  to  a  Period  of 
Development^  of  Verification^  Application^  and  Extension. 
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.   CHAPTER  IV. 
Sequel  to  the  Inductive  Epoch  of  Hipparchub. 


Sect.  1. — Besearches  which  verified  the  Theory. 

THE  discovery  of  the  leading  Laws  of  the  Solar  and  Lunar  Motions, 
and  the  detection  of  the  Precession,  may  be  considered  as  the 
great  positive  steps  in  the  Hipparchian  astronomy ; — the  parent  dis- 
coveries, from  which  many  minor  improvements  proceeded.  The  task 
of  pursuing  the  collateral  and  consequent  researches  which  now  of- 
fered themselves, — of  bringing  the  other  parts  of  astronomy  up  to  the 
level  of  its  most  improved  portions, — was  prosecuted  by  a  succession 
of  zealous  observers  and  calculators,  first,  in  the  school  of  Alexandria, 
and  afterwards  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  We  must  notice  the 
various  labors  of  this  series  of  astronomers ;  but  we  shall  do  so  very 
briefly ;  for  the  ulterior  development  of  doctrines  once  established  is 
not  so  important  an  object  of  contemplation  for  our  present  purpose, 
as  the  first  conception  and  proof  of  those  fundamental  truths  on  which 
systematic  doctrines  are  founded.  Yet  Periods  of  Verification,  as  well 
as  Epochs  of  Induction,  deserve  to  be  attended  to;  and  they  can 
nowhere  be  studied  with  so  much  advantage  as  in  the  history  of  as- 
tronomy. 

In  truth,  however,  Hipparchus  did  not  leave  to  his  successoi^  the 
task  of  pursuing  into  detail  those  views  of  the  heavens  to  which  his 
discoveries  led  him.  He  examined  with  scrupulous  care  almost  every 
part  of  the  subject.  We  must  briefly  mention  some  of  the  principal 
I>oints  which  were  thus  settled  by  him. 

The  verification  of  the  laws  of  the  changes  which  he  assigned  to 
the  skies,  implied  that  the  condition  of  the  heavens  was  constant,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  it  was  affected  by  those  changes.  Thus,  the  doctrine 
that  the  changes  of  position  of  the  stars  were  rightly  represented  by 
the  procession  of  the  equinoxes,  supposed  that  the  stars  were  fixed 
with  regard  to  each  other ;  and  the  doctrine  that  the  unequal  number 
of  days,  in  certain  subdivisions  of  months  and  years,  whs  adequately 
explained  by  the  theory  of  epicycles,  assumed  that  years  and  days 
were  always  of  constant  lengths.  But  Hipparchus  was  not  content 
with  assuming  these  bases  of  his  theory,  he  eDdeavored  to  prove  tliem. 
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1.  Fixity  of  the  Stars. — ^The  question  necessarily  arose  after  the  dis- 
covery of  the  precession,  even  if  such  a  question  had  never  suggested 
itself  before,  whether  the  stars  which  were  called  fixed,  and  to  which 
the  motions  of  the  other  luminaries  are  referred,  do  really  retain  con- 
stantly the  same  relative  position.  In  order  to  determine  this  funda- 
mental question,  Hipparchus  undertook  to  construct  a  Map  of  the 
heavens ;  for  though  the  result  of  his  survey  was  expressed  in  words, 
we  may  give  this  name  to  his  Catalogue  of  the  positions  of  the  most 
conspicuous  stars.  These  positions  are  described  by  means  of  olmai- 
tions  ;  that  is,  three  or  more  such  stars  are  selected  as  can  be  touched 
by  an  apparent  straight  line  drawn  in  the  heavens.  Thus  Hipparchus 
observed  that  the  southern  claw  of  Cancer,  the  bright  star  in  the  same 
constellation  which  precedes  the  head  of  the  Hydra,  and  the  bright 
star  Procyon,  were  nearly  in  the  same  line.  Ptolemy  quotes  this  and 
many  other  of  the  configurations  which  Hipparchus  had  noted,  in 
order  to  show  that  the  positions  of  the  stars  had  not  changed  in  the 
intermediate  time ;  a  truth  which  the  catalogue  of  Hipparchus  thus 
gave  astronomers  the  means  of  ascertaining.    It  contained  1080  stars. 

The  construction  of  this  catalogue  of  the  stars  by  Hipparchus  is  an 
event  of  great  celebrity  in  the  history  of  astronomy.  Pliny,'  who 
speaks  of  it  with  admiration  as  a  wonderful  and  superhuman  task 
("  ausus  rem  etiam  Deo  improbam,  annuraerare  posteris  stellas"),  as- 
serts the  undertaking  to  have  been  suggested  by  a  remarkable  astro- 
nomical event,  the  appearance  of  a  new  star ;  *^  novam  steliam  et  aliam 
in  ajvo  sue  genitam  deprehendit ;  cjusque  motu,  qua  die  fulsit,  ad 
dubitationem  est  adductus  anne  hoc  ssBpius  fieret,  moverenturque  et 
ese  quas  putamus  affixas."  There  is  nothing  inherently  improbable  in 
this  tradition,  but  we  may  observe,  with  Delambre,'  that  we  are  not 
informed  whether  this  new  stl^  remained  in  the  sky,  or  soon  disap- 
peared again.  Ptolemy  makes  no  mention  of  the  star  or  the  story ; 
and  his  catalogue  contains  no  bright  star  which  is  not  found  in  the 
"  Catasterisms"  of  Eratosthenes.  These  Catasterisms  were  an  enumer- 
ation of  475  of  the  principal  stars,  according  to  the  constellations  in 
which  they  are,  and  were  published  about  sixty  years  before  Hip- 
parchus. 

2.  Constant  Length  of  Years, — Hipparchus  also  attempted  to  ascer- 
tain whether  successive  years  are  all  of  the  same  length  ;  and  though, 
with  his  scrupulous  love  of  accuracy,'  he  does  not  appear  to  have 


»  Nat.  Hist,  lib.  ii.  (xxvi.)  «  A.  A.  i.  290.  '  Ptolera.  Sytit,  iii.  2. 
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thought  himself  justified  in  assertiug  that  tho  years  were  always  ex- 
actly equal,  he  showed,  both  by  observations  of  the  time  when  the  sun 
passed  the  equinoxes,  and  by  eclipses,  that  the  difference  of  successive 
years,  if  there  were  any  difference,  must  be  extremely  slight  Tho 
observations  of  succeeding  astronomers,  and  especially  of  Ptolemy, 
confirmed  this  opinion,  and  proved,  with  certainty,  that  there  is  no 
progressive  increase  or  diminution  in  the  duration  of  the  year. 

3.  Constant  Length  of  Days.  Equation  of  Time, — ^The  equality  of 
days  was  more  difficult  to  ascertain  than  that  of  years ;  for  the  year 
is  measured,  as  on  a  natural  scale,  by  the  number  of  days  which  it 
contains ;  but  the  day  can  be  subdivided  into  hours  only  by  artificial 
means ;  and  the  mechanical  skill  of  the  ancients  did  not  enable  them 
to  attain  any  considerable  accuracy  in  the  measure  of  such  portions  of 
time ;  though  clepsydras  and  similar  instruments  were  used  by  astron- 
omers. The  equality  of  days  could  only  bo  proved,  therefore,  by  the 
consequences  of  such  a  supposition ;  and  in  this  manner  it  appears  to 
have  been  assumed,  as  the  fact  really  is,  that  the  apparent  revolution 
of  the  stars  is  accurately  uniform,  never  becoming  either  quicker  or 
slower.  It  followed,  as  a  consequence  of  this,  that  the  solar  days  (or 
rather  the  nycthemers^  compounded  of  a  night  and  a  day)  would  be 
unequal,  in  consequence  of  the  sun's  unequal  motion,  thus  giving  rise 
to  what  we  now  call  the  Equation  of  Time, — the  interval  by  which 
the  time,  as  marked  on  a  dial,  is  before  or  after  the  time,  as  indicated 
by  the  accurate  timepieces  which  modem  skill  can  produce.  This 
inequality  was  fully  taken  account  of  by  the  ancient  astronomers ;  and 
they  thus  in  fact  assumed  the  equality  of  the  sidereal  days. 

Sect,  2. — Researches  which  did  not  verify  the  Theory, 
Some  of  the  researches  of  HippaFchus  and  his  followers  fell  upon 
the  weak  parts  of  his  theory  ;  and  if  the  observations  had  been  suffi- 
ciently exact,  must  have  led  to  its  being  corrected  or  rejected. 

Among  these  we  may  notice  the  researches  which  were  made  con- 
cerning the  Parallax  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  that  is,  their  apparent 
displacement  by  the  alteration  of  position  of  tho  observer  from  one 
part  of  the  earth's  surface  to  tlio  other.  This  subject  is  treated  of  at 
length  by  Ptolemy ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  well  ex- 
amined by  llipparchus,  who  invented  a  parallactic  instrument  for  that 
purpose.  The  idea  of  parallax,  as  a  geometrical  possibility,  was  indeed 
too  obvious  to  be  overlooked  by  geometers  at  any  time ;  and  when  the 
doctrine  of  the  sphere  was  established,  it  must  have  appeared  strange 
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to  the  student,  that  every  place  on  the  earth's  surface  might  alike 
be  considered  as  the  centre  of  ihe  celestial  motions.  But  if  this  was 
true  with  respect  to  the  motions  of  the  fixed  stars,  was  it  also  true 
with  regard  to  those  of  the  sun  and  moon  ?  The  displacement  of  the 
sun  by  parallax  is  so  small,  that  the  best  ob8er\'ers  among  the  anciento 
could  never  be  sure  of  its  existence ;  but  with  respect  to  the  moon,  the 
case  is  difierent  She  may  be  displaced  by  this  cause  to  the  amount 
of  twice  her  own  breadth,  a  quantity  easily  noticed  by  the  rudest  pro- 
cess of  instrumental  observation.  The  law  of  the  displacement  thus 
produced  is  easily  obtained  by  theory,  the  globular  form  of  the  earth 
being  supposed  known ;  but  the  amount  of  the  displacement  depends 
upon  the  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  earth,  and  requires  at  least  one 
good  observation  to  determine  it  Ptolemy  has  given  a  table  of  the 
effects  of  parallax,  calculated  according  to  the  apparent  altitude  of  the 
moon,  assuming  certain  supposed  distances ;  these  distances,  however, 
da  not  follow  the  real  law  of  the  moon^s  distances,  in  consequence 
of  their  being  founded  upon  the  Hypothesis  of  the  Eccentric  and 
Epicycle. 

In  fact  this  Hypothesis,  though  a  very  close  representation  of  the 
truth,  so  far  as  the  positions  of  the  luminaries  are  concerned,  fails  alto- 
gether when  we  apply  it  to  their  distances.  The  radius  of  the  epicycle, 
or  the  eccentricity  of  the  eccentric,  are  determined  so  as  to  satisfy 
the  observations  of  the  apparent  motions  of  the  bodies ;  but,  inasmuch 
as  the  hypothetical  motions  are  different  altogether  from  the  real 
motions,  the  Hypothesis  does  not,  at  the  same  time,  satisfy  the  obser- 
vations of  the  distances  of  the  bodies,  if  we  are  able  to  make  any  such 
observations. 

Parallax  is  one  method  by  which  the  distances  of  the  moon,  at 
different  times,  may  be  compared ;  her  Apparent  Diameters  afford 
another  method.  Neither  of  these  modes,  however,  is  easily  capable 
of  such  accuracy  as  to  overturn  at  once  the  Hypothesis  of  epicycles ; 
and,  accordingly,  the  Hypothesis  continued  to  be  entertained  in  spite 
of  such  measures ;  the  measures  being,  indeed,  in  some  degree  falsified 
in  consequence  of  the  reigning  opinion.  In  fact,  however,  the  imper- 
fection of  the  methods  of  measuring  parallax  and  magnitude,  which 
were  in  use  at  this  period,  was  such,  their  results  could  not  lead  to 
any  degree  of  conviction  deserving  to  be  set  in  opposition  to  a  theory 
which  was  so  satisfactory  with  regard  to  the  more  certain  observations, 
namely,  those  of  the  motions. 

The  Eccentricity,  or  the  Radius  of  the  Epicycle,  which  would  satisfy 
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the  inequality  of  the  motions  of  the  moon,  would,  in  fact,  double  the 
inequality  of  the  distances.  The  Eccentricity  of  the  moon's  orbit  is 
determined  by  Ptolemy  as  ^  of  the  radius  of  the  orbit ;  but  its  real 
amount  is  only  half  as  great ;  this  difference  is  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  supposition  of  uniform  circular  motions,  on  which  the 
Epicyclic  Hypothesis  proceeds. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  this  part  of  the  Hipparchian  theory  carries 
in  itself  the  germ  of  its  own  destruction.  As  soon  as  the  art  of  celes- 
tial measurement  was  so  far  perfected,  that  astronomers  could  be  sure 
of  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  moon  within  ^  or  ^  of  the  whole, 
the  inconsistency  of  the  theory  with  itself  would  become  manifcbt. 
We  shall  see,  hereafter,  the  way  in  which  this  inconsistency  operated ; 
in  reality  a  very  long  period  elapsed  before  the  methods  of  observing 
were  suflSciently  good  to  bring  it  clearly  into  view. 

Sect,  3. — Methods  of  Observation  of  the  Greek  Astronomers, 

We  must  now  say  a  word  concerning  the  Methods  above  spoken  of. 
Since  one  of  the  most  important  tasks  of  verification  is  to  ascertain 
with  accuracy  the  magnitude  of  the  quantities  which  enter,  as  ele- 
ments, into  the  theory  which  occupies  men  during  the  period ;  the 
improvement  of  instruments,  and  the  methods  of  observing  and  ex- 
perimenting, are  principal  features  in  such  periods.  We  shall,  there- 
fore, mention  some  of  the  facts  which  bear  upon  this  point 

The  estimation  of  distances  among  the  stars  by  the  eye,  is  an  ex- 
tremely inexact  process.  In  some  of  the  ancient  observations,  how- 
ever, this  appears  to  have  been  the  method  employed  ;  and  stars  are 
described  as  being  a  cubit  or  two  cubits  from  other  stars.  We  may 
form  some  notion  of  the  scale  of  this  kind  of  measurement,  from  what 
(31eomede8  remarks,*  that  the  sun  appears  to  be  about  a  foot  broad ; 
an  opinion  which  he  confutes  at  length. 

A  method  of  determining  the  positions  of  the  stars,  susceptible  of 
a  little  more  exactness  than  the  former,  is  the  use  of  alineationSy  al- 
ready noticed  in  speaking  of  Ilipparchus's  catalogue.  Thus,  a  straight 
line  passing  through  two  stars  of  the  Great  Bear  passes  also  through 
the  pole-star ;  this  is,  indeed,  even  now  a  method  usually  employed  to 
enable  us  readily  to  fix  on  the  pole-star ;  and  the  two  stars  j3  and  a  of 
Ursa  Major,  are  hence  often  called  "  the  pointers." 


*  Del.  A.  A,  i.  2S2. 
Vol.  I.— U 
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But  nothing  like  accurate  measurements  of  any  portions  of  the  sky 
were  obtained,  till  astronomers  adopted  the  method  of  making  Tisual 
coincidences  of  the  objects  with  the  instruments,  either  by  means  of 
Hkadows  or  of  sights. 

Probably  the  oldest  and  most  obvious  measurements  of  the  positions 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  were  those  in  which  the  elevation  of  the  sun 
was  determined  by  comparing  the  length  of  the  shadow  of  an  upright 
staff  or  gnomon,  with  the  length  of  the  staff  itself.  It  appears,'  from 
a  memoir  of  Gautil,  first  printed  in  the  Connaissance  des  Temps  for 
1809,  that,  at  the  lower  town  of  Loyang,  now  called  Hon-anfon,  Tchon- 
koDg  found  the  length  of  the  shadow  of  the  gnomon,  at  the  sommer 
solstice,  equal  to  one  foot  and  a  half,  the  gnomon  itself  being  eight 
feet  in  length.  This  was  about  1100  b.c.  The  Greeks,  at  an  early 
pei-iod,  used  the  same  method.  Strabo  says'  that  **  Byzantium  and 
Marseilles  are  on  the  same  parallel  of  latitude,  because  the  shadows 
at  those  places  have  the  same  proportion  to  the  gnomon,  according  to 
the  statement  of  Hipparchus,  who  follows  Pytheas." 

But  the  relations  of  position  which  astronomy  considers,  are,  for  the 
most  part,  angular  distances ;  and  these  are  most  simply  expressed  by 
the  intercepted  portion  of  a  circumference  described  about  the  angular 
point.  The  use  of  the  gnomon  might  lead  to  the  determination  of  the 
angle  by  the  graphical  methods  of  geometry ;  but  the  numerical  ex- 
pression of  the  circumference  required  some  progress  in  trigonometry ; 
for  instance,  a  table  of  the  tangents  of  angles. 

Instruments  were  soon  invented  for  measuring  angles,  by  means  of 
circles,  which  had  a  border  or  limby  divided  into  equal  parts.  The 
whole  circumference  was  divided  into  300  degrees :  perhaps  because 
the  circles,  first  so  divided,  were  those  which  represented  the  sun's 
annual  path ;  one  such  degree  would  be  the  sun's  daily  advance,  more 
nearly  tian  any  other  convenient  aliquot  part  which  could  be  taken.  The 
position  of  the  sun  was  determined  by  means  of  the  shadow  of  one  part 
of  the  instrument  upon  the  other.  The  most  ancient  instrument  of 
this  kind  appears  to  be  the  Hemisphere  of  Berosus.  A  hollow  hemi- 
sphere was  placed  with  its  rim  horizontal,  and  a  style  was  erected  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  extremity  of  the  style  was  exactly  at  the  centre 
of  the  sphere.  The  shadow  of  this  extremity,  on  the  concave  surface, 
had  the  same  position  with  regard  to  the  lowest  point  of  the  sphere 
which  the  sun  had  with  regard  to  the  highest  point  of  the  heavens. 


•  Lib.  U.  K.  Hut,  AH,  p.  6.  •  Del.  A,  A,  i.  257. 
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But  this  instrument  was  in  fact  used  rather  for  dividing  the  day  into 
portions  of  time  than  for  determining  position. 

Eratosthenes^  observed  the  amount  of  the  obliquity  of  the  sun's 
path  to  the  equator :  we  are  not  informed  what  instruments  he  used 
for  this  purpose ;  but  he  is  said  to  have  obtained,  from  the  munificence 
of  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  two  Armils^  or  instruments  composed  of  circles, 
which  were  placed  in  the  portico  at  Alexandria,  and  long  used  for  ob- 
servations. If  a  circular  rim  or  hoop  were  placed  so  as  to  coincide 
with  the  plane  of  the  equator,  the  inner  concave  edge  would  be  en- 
lightened by  the  sun's  rays  which  came  under  the  front  edge,  when 
the  sun  was  south  of  the  equator,  and  by  the  rays  which  came  over 
the  front  edge,  when  the  sun  was  north  of  the  equator :  the  moment 
of  the  transition  would  be  ihe  time  of  the  equinox.  Such  an  instru- 
ment appears  to  be  referred  to  by  Hipparchus,  as  quoted  by  Ptolemy.' 
^  The  circle  of  copper,  which  stands  at  Alexandria  in  what  is  called 
the  Square  Porch,  appears  to  mark,  as  the  day  of  the  equinox,  that  on 
which  the  concave  surface  begins  to  be  enlightened  from  the  other 
side."    Such  an  instrument  was  called  an  equinoctial  armil. 

A  solstitial  armil  is  described  by  Ptolemy,  consisting  of  two  cir- 
cular rims,  one  sliding  round  within  the  other,  and  the  inner  one  fur- 
nished with  two  pegs  standing  out  from  its  surface  at  right  angles,  and 
diametrically  opposite  to  each  other.  These  circles  being  fixed  in  the 
plane  of  the  meridian,  and  the  inner  one  turned,  till,  at  noon,  the 
shadow  of  the  peg  in  front  falls  upon  the  peg  behind,  the  position  of 
the  sun  at  noon  would  be  determined  by  the  degrees  on  the  outer 
circle. 

In  calculation,  the  degree  was  conceived  to  be  divided  into  60 
minutes^  the  minute  into  60  seconds^  and  so  on.  But  in  practice  it 
was  impossible  to  divide  the  limb  of  the  instrument  into  parts  so  small. 
The  armils  of  Alexandria  were  divided  into  no  parts  smaller  than 
sixths  of  degrees,  or  divisions  of  10  minutes. 

The  angles,  observed  by  means  of  these  divisions,  were  expressed  as 
a  fraction  of  the  circumference.  Thus  Eratosthenes  stated  the  interval 
between  the  tropics  to  be  j^  of  the  circumference.' 

It  was  soon  remarked  Uiat  the  whole  circumference  of  the  circle 


»  DeUmbre,  A.  A,  i.  86.  •  Ptol.  SiffU,  iii.  2. 

•  Delambre,  A.  A,  i.  87.     It  is  probable  that  his  observation  gave  him  47Vt 

47V»       U8       11-18        11       . .  ,  .  ,11 

degrees.    The  iVacUon  j^^L  =  _  =  __  ==  _.  which  i.  veiy  nearly  - 
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was  Dot  wanted  for  such  observations.  Ptolemy '°  says  that  he  foand 
it  more  convenient  to  observe  altitudes  by  means  of  a  square  flat  piece 
of  stone  or  wood,  with  a  quadrant  of  a  circle  described  on  one  of  its 
flat  faces,  about  a  centre  near  one  of  the  angles.  A  peg  was  placed  at 
the  centre,  and  one  of  the  extreme  radii  of  the  quadrant  being  perpen- 
dicular to  the  horizon,  the  elevation  of  the  sun  above  the  horizon  was 
determined  by  observing  the  point  of  the  arc  of  the  quadrant  on  which 
the  shadow  of  the  peg  fell. 

As  the  necessity  of  accuracy  in  the  observations  was  more  and  more 
felt,  various  adjustments  of  such  instruments  were  practised.  The 
instruments  were  placed  in  the  meridian  by  means  of  a  meridian  line 
drawn  by  astronomical  methods  on  the  floor  on  which  they  stood. 
The  plane  of  the  instrument  was  made  vertical  by  means  of  a  plumb- 
line  :  the  bounding  radius,  from  which  angles  were  measured,  was  also 
adjusted  by  the  plumb-line, ^^ 

In  this  manner,  the  places  of  the  sun  and  of  the  moon  could  be 
observed  by  means  of  the  shadows  which  they  cast.  In  order  to 
observe  the  stars,'*  the  observer  looked  along  the  face  of  the  circle  of 
the  armil,  so  as  to  see  its  two  edges  apparently  brought  together,  and 
the  star  apparently  touching  them.'* 

It  was  afterwards  found  important  to  ascertain  the  position  of  the 
sun  with  regard  to  the  ecliptic :  and,  for  this  puiposo,  an  instrument, 
called  an  astrolabe,  was  invented,  of  which  we  have  a  description  in 
Ptolemy.'^  This  also  consisted  of  circular  riras,  movable  within  one 
another,  or  about  poles;  and  contained  circles  which  were  to  be 
brought  into  the  position  of  the  ecliptic,  and  of  a  plane  passing  through 
the  sun  and  the  poles  of  the  ecliptic.  The  position  of  the  moon  with 
regard  to  the  ecliptic,  and  its  position  in  longitude  with  regard  to  the 
sun  or  a  star,  were  thus  determined. 

The  astrolabe  continued  long  in  use,  but  not  so  long  as  the  quadrant 
described  by  Ptolemy ;  this,  in  a  larger  fonn,  is  the  mural  quadrant, 
which  has  been  used  up  to  the  most  recent  times. 

It  may  be  considered  surprising,"  that  Ilipparchus,  after  having 


'•  >Si/nt.  i.  1. 

"  The  curvature  of  the  plane  of  the  circle,  by  worpingr,  wna  noticed.  Ptol.  iii.  2. 
p.  155,  observes  that  his  equatorial  circle  was  illuminated  on  the  hollow  side  twice 
in  the  same  day.    (He  did  not  know  that  this  might  arise  from  refraction.) 

»«Dclamb.  A.  A.  i.  185. 

**  Ptol.  ASyni.  i.  1.  ''Qentp  KCKoXX/jfiivos  iin^oripaii  airdv  rati  iittipaidati  5  ioriip  h 
rui  iC  abrtiv  iniiriSt^  ^<orrc6i?ra(. 

".^.  V.  1.  "Del.  ^.^.181. 
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observed,  for  some  time,  right  ascensions  and  declinations,  quitted 
equatorial  armils  for  the  astrolabe,  which  immediately  refers  the  stars 
to  the  ecliptic.  He  probably  did  this  because,  after  the  discovery  of 
precession,  he  found  the  latitudes  of  the  stars  constant,  and  wanted  to 
ascertain  their  motion  in  longitude. 

To  the  above  instruments,  may  be  added  the  dioptra,  and  the 
parallactic  instrument  of  Hipparchus  and  Ptolemy.  In  the  latter,  the 
distance  of  a  star  from  the  zenith  was  observed  by  looking  through 
two  sights  fixed  in  a  rule,  this  being  annexed  to  another  rule,  which 
was  kept  in  a  vertical  position  by  a  plumb-line ;  and  the  angle  between 
the  two  rules  was  measured. 

The  following  example  of  an  observation,  taken  from  Ptolemy,  may 
serve  to  show  the  form  in  which  the  results  of  the  instruments,  just 
described,  were  usually  stated." 

"  In  the  2d  year  of  Antoninus,  the  9th  day  of  Pharmouthi,  the  sun 
being  near  setting,  the  last  division  of  Taurus  being  on  the  meridian 
(that  is,  5^  equinoctial  hours  after  noon),  the  moon  was  in  3  degrees 
of  Pisces,  by  her  distance  from  the  sun  (which  was  92  degrees,  8 
minutes) ;  and  half  an  hour  after,  the  sun  being  set,  and  the  quarter 
of  Gemini  on  the  meridian,  Regulus  appeared,  by  the  other  circle  of 
the  astrolabe,  57^  degrees  more  forwards  than  the  moon  in  longitude." 
From  these  data  the  longitude  of  Regulus  is  calculated. 

From  what  has  been  said  respecting  the  observations  of  the  Alex- 
andrian astronomers,  it  will  have  been  seen  that  their  instrumental 
obser\'ations  could  not  be  depended  on  for  any  close  accuracy.  This 
defect,  after  the  general  reception  of  the  Hipparchian  theory,  opentted 
very  unfavorably  on  the  progress  of  the  science.  If  they  could  nave 
traced  the  moon's  place  distinctly  from  day  to  day,  they  must  soon 
have  discovered  all  the  inequalities  which  were  known  toTycho  Brahe ; 
and  if  they  could  have  measured  her  parallax  or  her  diameter  with  any 
considerable  accuracy,  they  must  have  obtained  a  confutation  of  the 
epicycloidal  form  of  her  orbit  By  the  badness  of  their  observations, 
and  the  imperfect  agreement  of  these  with  calculation,  they  not  only 
were  prevented  making  such  steps,  but  were  led  to  receive  the  theory 
with  a  semic  assent  and  an  indistinct  apprehension,  instead  of  that 
rational  conviction  and  intuitive  clearness  which  would  have  given  a 
progressive  impulse  to  their  knowledge. 


»•  Del.  A.  A,  ii.  248. 
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Sect,  4, — Period  from  Hipparchus  to  Ptolemy, 

We  have  now  to  speak  of  the  cultivators  of  astronomy  from  the 
time  of  Hipparchus  to  that  of  Ptolemy,  the  next  great  name  which 
occurs  in  the  history  of  this  science;  though  even  he  holds  place 
only  among  those  who  verified,  developed,  and  extended  the  theory 
of  Hipparchus.  The  astronomers  who  lived  in  the  intermediate  time, 
indeed,  did  little,  even  in  this  way ;  though  it  might  have  been  sup- 
posed that  their  studies  were  carried  on  under  considerable  advan- 
tages, inasmuch  as  they  all  enjoyed  the  liberal  patronage  of  the  kings 
of  I^pt.''  The  "divine  school  of  Alexandria,"  as  it  is  called  by 
Synesius,  in  the  fourth  century,  appears  to  have  produced  few  persons 
capable  of  carrying  forwards,  or  even  of  verifying,  the  labors  of  its 
great  astronomical  teacher.  The  mathematicians  of  the  school  wrote 
much,  and  apparently  they  obser\'ed  sometimes ;  but  their  observations 
are  of  little  value ;  and  their  books  are  expositions  of  the  theory  and 
its  geometrical  consequences,  without  any  attempt  to  compare  it  with 
observation.  For  instance,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  one  verified 
the  remarkable  discovery  of  the  precession,  till  the  time  of  Ptolemy, 
250  years  after ;  nor  does  the  statement  of  this  motion  of  the  heavens 
appear  in  the  treatises  of  the  intermediate  writers ;  nor  does  Ptolemy 
quote  a  single  observation  of  any  person  made  in  this  long  interval  of 
time ;  while  his  references  to  those  of  Hipparchus  are  perpetual ;  and 
to  those  of  Aristyllus  and  Tiraocharis,  and  of  others,  as  Conon,  who 
preceded  Hipparchus,  are  not  unfrequent. 

Tliis  Alexandrian  period,  so  inactive  and  barren  in  the  history  of 
science,  was  prosperous,  civilized,  and  literary ;  and  many  of  the  works 
which  belong  to  it  are  come  down  to  us,  though  those  of  Hipparchus 
ai«  lost.  We  have  the  "  Uranologion"  of  Geminus,**  a  systematic 
li««tise  on  Astronomy,  expounding  correctly  the  Hipparchian  Theories 
aad  their  consequences,  and  cont»iining  a  good  account  of  the  use  of 
^  various  Cycles,  which  ended  in  the  adoption  of  the  Calippic 
IVnoJ*  ^^'*  J^*^*®  Ji^cw^s®  "The  Circular  Theory  of  the  Celestial 
|^,^j^  of  Oloomedes,^*  of  which  the  principal  part  is  a  development 
rf  1^  ^kvTrine  of  the  sphere,  including  the  consequences  of  the  glob- 
YUir  *cm  of  the  earth.  We  have  also  another  work  on  "  Spherics" 
ir  rk^v'o^'^iw  of  Bithynia,"  which  contains  some  of  the  most  import- 
«r*w*iiv«*  <*f  ^®  subject,  and  has  been  used  as  a  book  of  in- 

i  A.  ii.HC  "  B-  c-  ''O-  "  "•  ^'  ^^'  *•  B<^-  oO. 
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fitruction  even  in  modern  times.  Another  writer  on  the  same  subject 
is  Menelaus,  who  lived  somewhat  later,  and  whose  Three  Books  on 
Spherics  still  remain. 

One  of  the  most  important  kinds  of  deduction  from  a  geometrical 
theory,  such  as  that  of  the  doctrine  of  the  sphere,  or  that  of  epicycles, 
is  the  calculation  of  its  numerical  results  in  particular  cases.  With 
regard  to  the  latter  theory,  this  was  done  in  the  construction  of  Solar 
and  Lunar  Tables,  as  we  have  already  seen ;  and  this  process  required 
the  formation  of  a  Trigonometry^  or  system  of  rules  for  calculating  the 
relations  between  the  sides  and  angles  of  triangles.  Such  a  science 
had  been  formed  by  Hipparchus,  who  appears  to  be  the  author  of 
every  great  step  in  ancient  astronomy."  He  wrote  a  work  in  twelve 
books,  "  On  the  Construction  of  the  Tables  of  Chords  of  Arcs ;"  such  a 
table  being  the  means  by  which  the  Greeks  solved  their  triangles. 
The  Doctrine  of  the  Sphere  required,  in  like  manner,  a  Spherical 
Trigonometry^  in  order  to  enable  mathematicians  to  calculate  its  re- 
sults ;  and  this  branch  of  science  also  appears  to  have  been  formed  by 
Hipparchus,"  who  gives  results  that  imply  the  possession  of  such  a 
method.  Hypsicles,  who  was  a  contemporary  of  Ptolemy,  also  made 
some  attempts  at  the  solution  of  such  problems :  but  it  is  extraor- 
dinary that  the  writers  whom  we  have  mentioned  as  coming  after 
Hipparchus,  namely,  Theodosius,  Cleomedes,  and  Menelaus,  do  not 
even  mention  the  calculation  of  triangles,"  either  plain  or  spherical ; 
though  the  latter  writer*^  is  said  to  have  written  on  "  the  Table  of 
Chords,"  a  work  which  is  now  lost. 

We  shall  see,  hereafter,  how  prevalent  a  disposition  in  literary  ages 
is  that  which  induces  authors  to  become  commentators.  This  tendency 
showed  itself  at  an  early  period  in  the  school  of  Alexandria.  Aratus," 
who  lived  270  b.  c.  at  the  court  of  Antigonus,  king  of  Macedonia,  de- 
scribed the  celestial  constellations  in  two  poems,  entitled  "  Phaenome- 
na,"  and  "  Prognostics."  These  poems  were  little  more  than  a  versifi- 
cation of  the  treatise  of  Eudoxus  on  the  acronycal  and  heliacal  risings 
and  settings  of  the  stars.  The  work  was  the  subject  of  a  comment  by 
Hipparchus,  who  perhaps  found  this  the  easiest  way  of  giving  connec- 
tion and  circulation  to  his  knowledge.  Three  Latin  translations  of  this 
poem  gave  the  Romans  the  means  of  becoming  acquainted  with  it : 
the  first  is  by  Cicero,  of  which  we  have  numerous  fragments  ex- 


«  Dclamb.  A.  A.  ii.  87.  «  A.  A,  i.  117.  »  A,  A,  i.  849. 
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tant;**  Gennaiiicua  Csesar,  one  of  the  sons-in-law  of  Augustus,  also 
translated  the  poem,  and  this  translation  remains  almost  entire.  Finally, 
we  have  a  complete  translation  by  Avienus.*'  The  "  Astronomica"  of 
Manilius,  the  "  Poeticon  Astronomicon"  of  Hyginus,  both  belonging 
to  the  time  of  Augustus,  are,  like  the  work  of  Aratus,  poems  which 
combine  mythological  ornament  with  elementary  astronomical  expo- 
sition ;  but  have  no  value  in  the  history  of  science.  We  may  pass 
nearly  the  same  judgment  upon  the  explanations  and  declamations  of 
Cicero,  Seneca,  and  Pliny,  for  they  do  not  apprise  us  of  any  additions 
to  astronomical  knowledge ;  and  they  do  not  always  indicate  a  very 
clear  apprehension  of  the  doctrines  which  the  writers  adopt. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  two  last-named  writers, 
is  the  declamatory  expression  of  their  admiration  for  the  discoverers  of 
physical  knowledge ;  and  in  one  of  them,  Seneca,  the  persuasion  of  a 
boundless  progress  in  science  to  which  man  was  destined.  Though 
this  belief  was  no  more  than  a  vague  and  arbitrary  conjecture,  it  sug- 
gested other  conjectures  in  detail,  some  of  which,  having  been  verified, 
have  attracted  much  notice.  For  instance,  in  speaking  of  comets,* 
Seneca  says,  "  The  time  will  come  when  those  things  which  are  now 
hidden  shall  be  brought  to  light  by  time  and  persevering  diligence. 
Our  posterity  will  wonder  that  we  should  be  ignorant  of  what  is  so  ob- 
vious." "  The  motions  of  the  planets,"  ho  adds,  *'  complex  and  seem- 
ingly confused,  have  been  reduced  to  rule ;  and  some  one  will  come 
hereafter,  who  will  reveal  to  us  the  paths  of  comets."  Such  convic- 
tions and  conjectures  are  not  to  be  admired  for  their  wisdom;  for 
Seneca  was  led  rather  by  enthusiasm,  than  by  any  solid  reasons,  to  en- 
tertain this  opinion ;  nor,  again,  are  they  to  be  considered  as  merely 
lucky  guesses,  implying  no  merit ;  they  are  remarkable  as  showing 
liow  the  persuasion  of  the  universality  of  law,  and  the  belief  of  the 
probability  of  its  discovery  by  man,  grow  up  in  men's  minds,  when 
speculative  knowledge  becomes  a  prominent  object  of  attention. 

An  important  practical  application  of  astronomical  knowledge  was 
made  by  Julius  Cajsar,  in  his  correction  of  the  calendar,  which  we 
have  already  noticed ;  and  this  was  strictly  due  to  the  Alexandrian 
Sciiool :  Sosigenes,  an  astronomer  belonging  to  that  school,  came 
from  Egypt  to  Rome  for  the  purpose. 


3«  Two  copies  of  this  translation,  illustrated  by  drawings  of  different  ages,  one 
set  Roman,  and  the  other  Saxon,  according  to  Mr.  Ottley,  are  described  in  the 
Archmologia^  vol.  xviii. 

"  Montucltt,  i.  221.  »  Seneca,  Qu.  N.  vii.  25. 
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Sect.  6. — Measures  of  the  Earth, 

There  were,  as  we  have  said,  few  attempts  made,  at  the  period  of 
which  we  are  speaking,  to  improve  the  accuracy  of  any  of  the  deter- 
minations of  the  early  Alexandrian  astronomers.  One  question  nat- 
urally excited  much  attention  at  all  times,  the  magnitude  of  the  earth, 
its  figure  being  universally  acknowledged  to  be  a  globe.  The  Chal- 
deans, at  an  earlier  period,  had  asserted  that  a  man,  walking  without 
stopping,  might  go  round  the  circuit  of  the  earth  in  a  year ;  but  this 
might  be  a  mere  fancy,  or  a  mere  guess.  The  attempt  of  Eratosthenes 
to  decide  this  question  went  upon  principles  entirely  correct  Syene 
was  situated  on  the  tropic ;  for  there,  on  the  day  of  the  solstice,  at 
noon,  objects  cast  no  shadow ;  and  a  well  was  enlightened  to  the  botr 
torn  by  the  sun's  rays.  At  Alexandria,  on  the  same  day,  the  sun  was, 
at  noon,  distant  from  the  zenith  by  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  circumference. 
Tliose  two  cities  were  north  and  south  from  each  other  :  and  the  dis- 
taii'*'  had  been  detennined,  by  the  royal  overecers  of  the  roads,  to  be 
50U0  stadia.  This  gave  a  circumference  of  250,000  stadia  to  the  earth, 
and  a  radius  of  about  40,000.  Aristotle**  says  that  the  mathematicians 
make  the  circumference  400,000  stadia.  Hipparchus  conceived  that 
tlie  measure  of  Eratosthenes  ought  to  be  increased  by  about  one-tenth.*" 
Posidonius,  the  friend  of  Cicero,  made  another  attempt  of  the  same 
kind.  At  Rhodes,  the  star  Canopus  but  just  appeared  above  the  hori- 
zon ;  at  Alexandria,  the  same  star  rose  to  an  altitude  of  ^th  of  the 
circumference ;  the  direct  distance  on  the  meridian  was  5000  stadia, 
which  gave  240,000  for  the  whole  circuit.  We  cannot  look  upon 
these  measures  as  very  precise ;  the  stadium  employed  is  not  certainly 
known ;  and  no  peculiar  care  appears  to  have  been  bestowed  on  the 
measure  of  the  direct  distance. 

When  the  Arabians,  in  the  ninth  century,  came  to  be  the  principal 
cultivators  of  astronomy,  they  repeated  this  observation  in  a  manner 
more  suited  to  its  real  importance  and  capacity  of  exactness.  Under 
the  Caliph  Almamon,''  the  vast  plain  of  Singiar,  in  Mesopotamia,  was 
the  scene  of  this  undertaking.  The  Arabian  astronomers  there  divided 
themselves  into  two  bands,  one  under  the  direction  of  Chalid  ben  Ab- 
dolmalic,  and  the  other  ha\'ing  at  its  head  Alia  ben  Isa.  These  two 
parties  proceeded,  the  one  north,  the-  other  south,  determining  the  dia- 
tance  by  the  actual  application  of  their  measuring-rods  to  the  ground, 

»  D€  OxlOy  ii.  ad  fin.  »  Plin.  ii.  (oviii.)  «  Montu.  867. 
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till  each  was  found,  by  astronomical  obsenration,  to  be  a  degree  from 
the  place  at  which  they  started.  It  then  appeared  that  these  terres- 
trial degrees  were  respectively  56  miles,  and  56  miles  and  two-thirds, 
the  mile  being  4000  cubits.  In  order  to  remove  all  doubt  concerning 
the  scale  of  this  measure,  we  are  informed  that  the  cubit  is  that  called 
the  black  cubit,  which  consists  of  27  inches,  each  inch  being  the  thick- 
ness of  six  grains  of  barley. 

Sect,  6. — Ptolemy* 8  Discovery  of  Evection, 

Br  referring,  in  this  place,  to  the  last-mentioned  measure  of  the 
earth,  we  include  the  labors  of  the  Arabian  as  well  as  the  Alexandrian 
astronomers,  in  the  period  of  mere  detail,  which  forms  the  sequel  to 
the  great  astronomical  revolution  of  the  Hipparchian  epoch.  And  this 
period  of  verification  is  rightly  extended  to  those  later  times;  not 
merely  because  astronomers  were  then  still  employed  in  determining 
the  magnitude  of  the  earth,  and  the  amount  of  other  elements  of  the 
theory, — for  these  are  some  of  their  employments  to  the  present  day, — 
but  because  no  great  intervening  discovery  marks  a  new  epoch,  and 
begins  a  new  period ; — because  no  great  revolution  in  the  theory  added 
to  the  objects  of  investigation,  or  presented  them  in  a  new  point  of 
view.  This  being  the  case,  it  will  be  more  instructive  for  our  purpose 
to  consider  the  general  character  and  broad  intellectual  features  of  this 
period,  than  to  offer  a  useless  catalogue  of  obscure  and  worthless  wri- 
ters, and  of  opinions  either  borrowed  or  unsoupd.  But  before  we  do 
this,  there  is  one  writer  whom  we  cannot  leave  undistinguished  in  the 
crowd ;  since  his  name  is  more  celebrated  even  than  thai  of  Hip- 
parchus ;  his  works  contain  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  what  we  know 
of  the  Greek  astronomy ;  and  though  he  was  not  the  author  of  a  new 
theory,  he  made  some  very  remarkable  steps  in  the  verification,  cor- 
rection, and  extension  of  the  theory  which  ho  received.  I  speak  of 
Ptolemy,  whose  work,  "  The  Mathematical  Construction"  (of  the  heav- 
ens), contains  a  complete  exposition  of  the  state  of  astronomy  in  his 
time,  the  reigns  of  Adrian  and  Antonine.  This  book  is  familiarly 
known  to  us  by  a  term  which  contains  the  record  of  our  having  re- 
ceived our  first  knowledge  of  it  from  the  Arabic  writers.  The  ^^Megiste 
Syntaxis,"  or  Great  Construction,  gave  rise,  among  them,  to  the  title 
Al  Magistiy  or  Almagest,  by  which  the  work  is  commonly  described. 
As  a  mathematical  exposition  of  the  Theory  of  Epicycles  and  Eccen- 
trics, of  the  observations  and  calculations  which  were  employed  in 
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order  to  apply  this  theory  to  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets,  and  of  the 
other  calculations  which  are  requisite,  in  order  to  deduce  the  conse- 
quences of  this  theory,  the  work  is  a  splendid  and  lasting  monument 
of  diligence,  skill,  and  judgment  Indeed,  all  the  other  astronomical 
works  of  the  ancients  hardly  add  any  thing  whatever  to  the  informa- 
tion we  obtain  from  the  Almagest ;  and  the  knowledge  which  the 
student  possesses  of  the  ancient  astronomy  must  depend  mainly  upon 
his  acquaintance  with  Ptolemy.  Among  other  merits,  Ptolemy  has 
that  of  giving  us  a  very  copious  account  of  the  manner  in  which  Hip- 
parchus  established  the  main  points  of  his  theories ;  an  account  the 
more  agreeable,  in  consequence  of  the  admiration  and  enthusiasm  with 
which  this  author  everywhere  speaks  of  the  great  master  of  the  astro- 
nomical school. 

In  our  present  survey  of  the  writings  of  Ptolemy,  we  are  concerned 
less  with  his  exposition  of  what  had  been  done  before  him,  than  with 
his  own  original  labors.  In  most  of  the  branches  of  the  subject,  he 
gave  additional  exactness  to  what  Hipparchus  had  done;  but  our 
main  business,  at  present,  is  with  those  parts  of  the  Almagest  which 
contain  new  steps  in  the  application  of  the  Hipparchian  hypothesis. 
There  are  two  such  cases,  both  very  remarkable, — that  of  the  moon's 
Evectianj  and  that  of  the  Planetary  Motions, 

The  law  of  the  moon's  anomaly,  that  is,  of  the  leading  and  obvious 
inequality  of  her  motion,  could  be  represented,  as  we  have  seen,  either 
by  an  eccentric  or  an  epicycle ;  and  the  amount  of  this  inequality  had 
been  collected  by  observations  of  eclipses.  But  though  the  hypothesis 
of  an  epicycle,  for  instance,  would  bring  the  moon  to  her  proper  place, 
so  far  as  eclipses  could  show  it,  that  is,  at  new  and  full  moon,  this 
hypothesis  did  not  rightly  represent  her  motions  at  other  points  of  her 
course.  This  appeared,  when  Ptolemy  set  about  measuring  her  dis- 
tances from  the  sun  at  different  times.  "  These,"  he"  says,  "  some- 
times agreed,  and  sometimes  disagreed."  But  by  further  attention  to 
the  fects,  a  rule  was  detected  in  these  differences.  "  As  my  knowledge 
became  more  complete  and  more  connected,  so  as  to  show  the  order  of 
this  new  inequality,  I  perceived  that  this  difference  was  small,  or  noth- 
ing, at  new  and  full  moon ;  and  that  at  both  the  dichotomic  (when 
the  moon  is  half  illuminated)  it  was  small,  or  nothing,  if  the  moon  was 
at  the  apogee  or  perigee  of  the  epicycle,  and  was  greatest  when  she 
was  in  the  middle  of  the  interval,  and  therefore  when  the  first  inequal- 
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ity  was  greatest  also.''  He  then  adds  some  further  remarks  on  the 
circumstances  according  to  which  the  moon's  place,  as  affected  by  this 
new  inequality,  is  before  or  behind  the  place,  as  given  by  the  epicy- 
clical  hypothesis. 

Such  is  the  announcement  of  the  celebrated  discovery  of  the  moon's 
second  inequality,  aftenvards  called  (by  BuUialdus)  the  Evection, 
Ptolemy  soon  proceeded  to  represent  this  inequality  by  a  combination 
of  circular  motions,  uniting,  for  this  purpose,  the  liypothesis  of  an  epi- 
cycle, already  employed  to  explain  the  first  inequality,  >vith  the  hy- 
pothesis of  an  eccentric,  in  the  circumference  of  which  the  centre  of  the 
epicycle  was  supposed  to  move.  The  mode  of  combining  these  was 
somewhat  complex ;  more  complex  we  may,  perhaps,  say,  than  was 
absolutely  requisite ;"  the  apogee  of  the  eccentric  moved  backwards, 
or  contrary  to  the  order  of  the  signs,  and  the  centre  of  the  epicycle 
moved  forwards  nearly  twice  as  fast  upon  the  circumference  of  the 
eccentric,  so  as  to  reach  a  place  nearly,  but  not  exactly,  the  same,  as 
if  it  had  moved  in  a  concentric  instead  of  an  eccentric  path.  Thus 
the  centre  of  the  epicycle  went  twice  round  the  eccentric  in  the  course 
of  one  month :  and  in  this  manner  it  satisfied  the  condition  that  it 
shoold  vanish  at  new  and  full  moon,  and  be  greatest  when  the  moon 
was  in  the  quarters  of  her  monthly  course." 

The  discovery  of  the  Evection,  and  the  reduction  of  it  to  the  epi- 


"  If  Ptolemy  liad  used  the  hypothcBiB  of  an  eccentric  instead  of  an  epicycle  for 
the  first  inequality  of  the  moon,  an  epicycle  would  liave  represented  the  second  in- 
equality more  simply  than  his  method  did. 

^  I  will  insert  here  the  explanation  which  my  German  translator,  the  late  distin- 
gaished  astronomer  Littrow,  lias  given  of  this  point.  The  Rule  of  this  Inequality, 
the  Evection,  may  bo  most  simply  expressed  thus.  If  a  denote  tlie  excess  of  the 
Moon-s  Longitude  over  the  Sun^s,  and  b  the  Anomaly  of  the  Moon  reckoned  from 
her  Perigee,  the  Evection  is  equal  to  1°.  3 .  sin  i^a-h).  At  New  ond  Full  Moon,  a 
ifl  0  or  180<^,  and  thus  the  Evection  is— 1°.  8.  sin  h.  At  both  quarters,  or  dichot- 
omies, a  is  90°  or  270o,  ond  consequently  the  Evection  is  -f-  1°.  8 .  sin  h.  The 
Moon^B  Elliptical  Equation  of  the  centre  is  at  oil  points  of  her  orbit  equal  to  6°.  8  . 
sin  h.  The  Greek  Astronomers  before  Ptolemy  observed  the  moon  only  at  the 
time  of  eclipses ;  and  hence  they  necessarily  found  for  tlie  sum  of  these  two  great- 
est inequalities  of  the  moon's  motion  the  quantity  6° .  3  .  sin  6— 1° .  8  .  sin  5,  or  5o. 
sin  h :  and  as  they  took  this  for  the  moon's  equation  of  the  centre,  which  depends 
upon  the  eccentricity  of  the  moon's  orbit,  we  obtain  from  this  too  small  equation 
of  the  centre,  an  eccentricity  also  smaller  than  the  truth.  IHolemy,  who  first  ob- 
served the  moon  in  her  quarters,  found  for  the  sum  of  those  Inequalities  at  those 
points  the  quantity  6°  .  3  .  sin  J  -H  1° .  8  .  sin  ^,  or  7° .  6  .  sin  b ;  and  thus  made  the 
eccentricity  of  the  moon  as  much  too  great  at  the  quarters  as  the  observers  of 
eclipses  had  made  it  too  small.  He  hence  concluded  that  the  eccentricity  of  the 
Moon's  orbit  is  variable,  which  is  not  the  case. 
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cyclical  theon',  was,  for  several  reasons,  an  important  step  in  astroD- 
omy ;  some  of  these  reasons  may  be  stated. 

1.  It  obviously  suggested,  or  confirmed,  the  suspicion  that  the  mo- 
tions of  the  heavenly  bodies  might  be  subject  to  many  inequalities : 
— that  when  one  set  of  anomalies  had  been  discovered  and  reduced  to 
rule,  another  set  might  come  into  view  ; — that  the  discovery  of  a  rule 
was  a  step  to  the  discovery  of  deviations  from  the  rule,  which  would 
require  to  be  expressed  in  other  rules; — that  in  the  application  of 
theory  to  observation,  we  find,  not  only  the  stated  plienomena^  for 
which  the  theory  does  account,  but  also  residual  phenomena^  which 
remain  unaccounted  for,  and  stand  out  beyond  the  calculation ; — that 
thus  nature  is  not  simple  and  regular,  by  conforming  to  the  simplicity 
and  regularity  of  our  hypotheses,  but  leads  us  forwards  to  apparent 
complexity,  and  to  an  accumulation  of  rules  and  relations.  A  fact 
like  the  Evection,  explained  by  an  Hypothesis  like  Ptolemy's,  tended 
altogether  to  discourage  any  disposition  to  guess  at  the  laws  of  nature 
from  mere  ideal  views,  or  from  a  few  phenomena. 

2.  The  discovery  of  Evection  had  an  importance  which  did  not 
come  into  view  till  long  afterwards,  in  being  the  firat  of  a  numerous 
series  of  inequalities  of  the  moon,  which  results  from  the  Disturbing 
Force  of  the  sun.  These  inequalities  were  successfully  discovered; 
and  led  finally  to  the  establishment  of  the  law  of  univereal  gravita- 
tion. The  moon's  first  inequality  arises  from  a  diflferent  cause ; — from 
the  same  cause  as  the  inequality  of  the  sun's  motion ; — from  the  mo- 
tion in  an  ellipse,  so  far  as  the  central  attraction  is  undisturbed  by  any 
other.  This  fii-st  inequality  is  called  the  Elliptic  InequaUty,  or,  more 
usually,  the  Equation  of  the  Centre}^  All  the  planets  have  such  in- 
equalities, but  the  Evection  is  peculiar  to  the  moon.  The  discovery 
of  other  inequalities  of  the  moon's  motion,  the  Variation  and  Annual 
F^quation,  made  an  immediate  sequel  in  the  order  of  the  subject  to 


'■^'  Tlio  Equation  of  the  Centre  is  the  difforcuco  between  the  place  of  tlie  Planet  in 
\\A  elliptical  orbit,  and  that  place  wliich  a  Planet  would  have,  wliich  revolved  uni- 
formly round  the  Sun  as  a  centre  in  a  circular  orbit  in  the  same  time.  An  imagi- 
nary Planet  moving  in  the  manner  last  described,  is  called  the  mean  IManet,  while 
tlio  actual  Planet  which  moves  in  the  ellipse  is  called  the  true  Planet.  The  Longi> 
tude  of  tlie  mean  Planet  at  a  given  time  is  cosily  found,  because  its  motion  is  uni- 
t'urii).  By  adding  to  it  the  Equation  of  the  Centre,  we  find  the  Longitude  of  the 
true  Planet,  and  thus,  its  place  in  its  orbit.— Zi«roM>'«  Note. 

I  may  add  that  the  word  Equation^  used  in  such  coses,  denotes  in  general  Aquin- 
tity  which  must  be  added  to  or  subtracted  Arom  a  mean  quantity,  to  make  it  €^al 
to  the  true  quantity ;  or  rather,  a  quantity  which  must  bo  added  to  or  subtracted 
from  a  variably  increasing  quantity  to  moke  it  increase  eqvabljf. 
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the  discoveries  of  Ptolemy,  although  separated  by  a  long  interval  of 
time ;  for  these  discoveries  were  only  made  by  Tycho  Brahe  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  imperfection  of  astronomical  instruments  was 
the  great  cause  of  this  long  delay. 

3.  The  Epicyclical  Hypothesis  was  found  capable  of  accommodating 
itself  to  such  new  discoveries.  These  new  inequalities  could  be  repre- 
sented by  new  combinations  of  eccentrics  and  epicycles  :  all  the  real 
and  imaginary  discoveries  by  astronomers,  up  to  Copernicus,  were 
actually  embodied  in  these  hypotheses ;  Copernicus,  as  we  have  said, 
did  not  reject  such  hypotheses ;  the  lunar  inequalities  which  Tycho 
detected  might  have  boen  similarly  exhibited ;  and  even  Newton** 
represents  the  motion  of  the  moon's  apogee  by  means  of  an  epicycle. 
As  a  mode  of  expressing  the  law  of  the  irregularity,  and  of  calculating 
its  results  in  particular  cases,  the  epicyclical  theory  was  capable  of 
continuing  to  render  great  service  to  astronomy,  however  extensive  the 
progress  of  the  science  might  be.  It  was,  in  fact,  as  we  have  already 
said,  the  modem  process  of  representing  the  motion  by  means  of  a 
series  of  circular  functions. 

4.  But  though  the  doctrine  of  eccentrics  and  epicycles  was  thus 
admissible  as  an  Hypothesis,  and  convenient  as  a  means  of  expressing 
the  laws  of  the  heavenly  motions,  the  successive  occasions  on  which 
it  was  called  into  use,  gave  no  countenance  to  it  as  a  Theory ;  that  is, 
as  a  true  view  of  the  nature  of  these  motions,  and  their  causes.  By 
the  steps  of  the  progress  of  this  Hypothesis,  it  became  more  and  more 
c-omplex,  instead  of  becoming  more  simple,  which,  as  we  shall  see, 
was  the  course  of  the  true  Theory.  The  notions  concerning  the  posi- 
tion and  connection  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  which  were  suggested  by 
one  set  of  phenomena,  were  not  confirmed  by  the  indications  of 
another  set  of  phenomena ;  for  instance,  those  relations  of  the  epi- 
cycles which  were  adopted  to  account  for  the  Motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  were  not  found  to  fall  in  with  the  consequences  of  their  ap- 
parent Diameters  and  Parallaxes.  In  reality,  as  we  have  said,  if  the 
relative  distances  of  the  sun  and  moon  at  diflferent  times  could  have 
been  accurately  determined,  the  Theory  of  Epicycles  must  have  been 
forthwith  overturned.  The  insecurity  of  such  measurements  alone 
maintained  the  theory  to  later  times.*^ 


*•  Principia,  lib.  iii.  prop.  xxxv. 

^  Tho  alteration  of  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  moon  is  so  great  that  it  cannot 
escape  us,  even  with  very  moderate  instraments.  This  apparent  diameter  con- 
tains, when  the  moon  is  nearest  the  earth,  2010  seconds;  when  she  is  furthest  off 
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Sect  1, — Conclusion  of  the  History  of  Greek  Astronomy. 

I  MIGHT  now  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  Ptolemy's  other  great 
step,  the  determination  of  the  Planetary  Orbits ;  but  as  this,  though 
in  itself  very  curious,  would  not  illustrate  any  point  beyond  those 
already  noticed,  I  shall  refer  to  it  very  briefly.  The  planets  all  move 
in  ellipses  about  the  sun,  as  the  moon  moves  about  the  earth ;  and  as 
the  sun  apparently  moves  about  the  earth.  They  will  therefore  each 
have  an  Elliptic  Inequality  or  Equation  of  the  centre,  for  the  same 
reason  that  the  sun  and  moon  have  such  inequalities.  And  this  in- 
equality may  be  represented,  in  the  cases  of  the  planets,  just  as  in  the 
other  two,  by  means  of  an  eccentric ;  the  epicycle,  it  will  be  recollected, 
had  already  been  used  in  order  to  represent  the  more  obvious  changes 
of  the  planetary  motions.  To  determine  the  amount  of  the  Eccentrici- 
ties and  the  places  of  the  Apogees  of  the  planetary  orbits,  was  the 
task  which  Ptolemy  undertook ;  Ilipparchus,  as  we  have  seen,  having 
been  destitute  of  the  observations  which  such  a  process  required.  The 
determination  of  the  Eccentricities  in  these  cases  involved  some  pecu- 
liarities which  might  not  at  first  sight  occur  to  the  reader.  The  eclip- 
tical  motion  of  the  planets  takes  place  about  the  sun ;  but  Ptolemy 
considered  their  movements  as  altogether  independent  of  the  sun,  and 
referred  them  to  the  earth  alone ;  and  thus  the  apparent  eccentricitieB 
which  he  had  to  account  for,  were  the  compound  result  of  the  Eccen- 
tricity of  the  earth's  orbit,  and  of  the  proper  eccentricity  of  the  orbit 
of  the  Planet.  He  explained  this  result  by  the  received  mechanism 
of  an  eccentric  Deferent^  carrying  an  Epicycle ;  but  the  motion  in  the 
Deferent  is  uniform,  not  about  the  centre  of  the  circle,  but  about 
another  point,  the  Equant.  Without  going  further  into  detail,  it 
may  be  sufiicient  to  state  that,  by  a  combination  of  Eccentrics  and 
Epicycles,  he  did  account  for  the  leading  features  of  these  motions ; 
and  by  using  his  own  observations,  compared  with  more  ancient  ones 
(for  instance,  those  of  Timocharis  for  Venus),  he  was  able  to  determine 
the  Dimensions  and  Positions  of  the  orbits." 


1762  secondB ;  that  is,  248  Bcoonds,  or  4  miontes  8  seoonds,  less  than  in  the  fbnner 
case.    [The  two  qantities  are  in  the  proportion  of  8  to  7,  nearly.]— ZWww't  IfbU, 

M  Ptolemy  determined  the  Kadias  and  the  Periodic  Time  of  his  two  cirolat  ftir 
each  Planet  in  the  following  manner :  For  the  ii^ftrior  Planets,  that  is,  Meroaxyaad 
Venus,  ho  took  the  Kadias  of  the  Deferent  equal  to  the  Badins  of  the  Earth's  orUt, 
and  the  Bodius  of  the  Epicycle  eqoal  to  that  of  the  Planet's  orbit  For  these 
Planets,  according  to  his  assompUoD,  the  Periodio  TlnM  of  the  Planet  in  lie  Xpi- 
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I  shall  here  close  my  account  of  the  astronomical  progress  of  ilio 
Greek  School.  My  purpose  is  only  to  illustrate  the  principles  on  which 
the  progress  of  science  depends,  and  therefore  I  have  not  at  all  pre- 
tended to  touch  upon  every  part  of  the  subject.  Some  portion  of  the 
ancient  theories,  as,  for  instance,  the  mode  of  accounting  for  the  motions 
of  the  moon  and  planets  in  latitude,  are  sufficiently  analogous  to  what 
has  been  explained,  not  to  require  any  more  especial  notice.  Other 
parts  of  Greek  astronomical  knowledge,  as,  for  instance,  their  acquaint- 
ance with  refraction,  did  not  assume  any  clear  or  definite  form,  and 
CAR  only  be  considered  as  the  prelude  to  modem  discoveries  on  the 
same  subject.  And  before  we  can  with  propriety  pass  on  to  these, 
there  is  a  long  and  remarkable,  though  unproductive  interval,  of  which 
some  account  must  be  given. 

Sect,  8. — Arabian  Astronomy, 

The  interval  to  which  I  have  just  alluded  may  be  considered  as  ex- 
tending from  Ptolemy  to  Copernicus ;  we  have  no  advance  in  Greek 
astronomy  after  the  former ;  no  signs  of  a  revival  of  the  power  of  dis- 
covery till  the  latter.  During  this  interval  of  1350  years,*'  the  princi- 
pal caltivators  of  astronomy  were  the  Arabians,  who  adopted  this 
science  from  the  Greeks  whom  they  conquered,  and  from  whom  the 
conqaerors  of  western  Europe  again  received  back  their  treasure,  when 
the  love  of  science  and  the  capacity  for  it  had  been  awakened  in  their 
minds.  In  the  intervening  time,  the  precious  deposit  had  undergone 
little  change.  The  Arab  astronomer  liad  been  the  scrupulous  but 
unprofitable  servant,  who  kept  his  talent  without  apparent  danger 
of  loss,  but  also  without  prospect  of  increase.     There  is  little  in  Ara- 

Cycle  wa»  to  the  Periodic  Time  of  the  Epicyclicnl  Centre  on  the  Deferent,  as  tho 
tjfnodioal  Revohition  of  tlio  Planet  to  the  tropical  Revohition  of  the  Earth  above 
the  Sun.  For  the  three  superior  Planot»,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn,  the  Radius  of 
the  Deferent  was  equal  to  the  Radius  of  the  Planet's  orbit,  and  the  Radius  of  the 
Epioydo  was  equal  to  tlie  Radius  of  the  Earth's  orbit ;  the  Periodic  Time  on  the 
Pknet  in  its  Epicycle  was  to  tlie  Periodic  Time  of  tlie  Epicyclicnl  Centre  on  the 
Deferent,  as  the  synodical  Revolution  of  the  Planet  to  the  tropical  Revolution  of  the 
Mune  Planet. 

Ptolemy  niisrht  obviously  have  made  the  geometrical  motions  of  aU  the  Planets 
correspond  with  tlie  observations  by  one  of  these  two  modes  of  construction ;  but 
he  appears  to  have  adopted  this  double  form  of  the  theorj',  in  order  that  in  the 
inferior,  as  well  as  in  the  superior  Planets,  ho  might  give  the  smaller  of  the  two 
Radii  to  the  Epicycle  :  that  is,  in  order  that  he  might  make  the  smaller  circle  move 
ronnd  tlje  larger,  not  vice  versa. — Littrow^s  Notes. 

••  Ptolemy  died  about  a.  d.  150.    Copernicus  was  living  a.  d.  1500. 
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bic  literature  which  bears  upon  the  progress  of  astronomy ;  but  aa  the 
little  that  there  is  must  be  considered  as  a  sequel  to  the  Greek  science, 
I  shall  notice  one  or  two  points  before  I  treat  of  the  stationary  period 
in  general. 

When  the  sceptre  of  western  Asia  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Abasside  caliphs,^  Bagdad,  ^  the  city  of  peace,"  rose  to  splendor  and 
refinement,  and  became  the  metropolis  of  science  under  the  snccesBors 
of  Almansor  the  Victorious,  as  Alexandria  had  been  under  the  sucoese- 
ors  of  Alexander  the  Great  Astronomy  attracted  peculiarly  the  fa- 
vor of  the  powerful  as  well  as  the  learned  ;  and  almost  all  the  culture 
which  was  bestowed  upon  the  science,  appears  to  have  had  its  source 
in  the  patronage,  often  also  in  the  personal  studies,  of  Saracen  princes. 
Under  such  encouragement,  much  was  done,  in  those  scientific  labors 
which  money  and  rank  can  command.  Translations  of  Greek  works 
were  made,  large  instruments  were  erected,  obscrrers  were  maintained ; 
and  accordingly  as  observation  showed  the  defects  and  imperfection  of 
the  extant  tables  of  the  celestial  motions,  new  ones  were  constructed. 
Thus  under  Almansor,  the  Grecian  works  of  science  were  collected 
from  all  quarters,  and  many  of  them  translated  into  Arabic/'  The 
translation  of  the  "  Megiste  Syntaxis"  of  Ptolemy,  which  thus  became  the 
Almagest,  is  ascribed  to  Isaac  ben  Homain  in  this  reign. 

The  greatest  of  the  Arabian  Astronomers  comes  half  a  century  later. 
This  is  Albategnius,  as  he  is  commonly  called ;  or  more  exactly,  Mo- 
hammed ben  Gcber  Albatani,  the  last  appellation  indicating  that  he 
was  bom  at  Bat  an,  a  city  of  Mesopotamia.^  He  was  a  Syrian  prince, 
whose  residence  was  at  Aracte  or  Racha  in  Mesopotamia :  a  part  of 
his  obser\'ations  were  made  at  Antioch.  His  work  still  remains  to  us 
ill  Latin.  "  After  having  read,"  he  says, "  the  Syntaxis  of  Ptolemy,  and 
learnt  the  methods  of  calculation  employed  by  the  Greeks,  his  obser- 
\  ations  led  him  to  conceive  that  some  improvements  might  be  made  in 
their  results.  He  found  it  necessary  to  add  to  Ptolemy's  observations 
as  Ptolemy  had  added  to  those  of  Abrachis''  (Hipparchus).  He  then 
published  Tables  of  the  motions  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets,  which 
long  maintained  a  high  reputation. 

These,  however,  did  not  prevent  the  publication  of  others.  Under 
the  Caliph  Hakera  (about  a.  d.  1000^  Ebon  lounis  published  Tables 
of  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  Planets,  which  were  hence  called  the  Hakemite 
Tables.     Not  long  after,  Arzachel  of  Toledo  published  the  Toletan  Tap 


«o  Gibbon,  z.  81.         «  Id.  z.  86.        «•  Del  AMrmmit  Ai  Jfiym  ^^  ^ 
Vol.  I.— 12 
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In  the  18th  oentuy,  Naair  Eddin  published  Tables  of  the  Stars, 
dedicated  to  Ilchaxii  a  Tutar  prince,  and  hence  termed  the  Ikhanic 
Tddea.  Two  centuries  later,  XTlogh  Beigh,  the  grandson  of  Tamerlane, 
and  prince  of  the  countries  beyond  the  Oxus,  was  a  zealous  practical 
astronomer ;  and  his  TsUes^  which  were  published  in  Europe  by  Hyde 
in  1665,  are  referred  to  as  important  authority  by  modem  astronomers. 
The  series  of  Astronomical  Tables  which  we  have  thus  noticed,  in 
which,  however,  many  are  omitted,  leads  us  to  the  Alphontine  Tables, 
which  were  put  forth  in  1488,  and  in  succeeding  years,  under  the  aus- 
pioea  of  Alphonso,  king  of  Castile ;  and  thus  brings  us  to  the  verge 
of  modem  astronomy. 

For  all  these  Tables,  the  Ptolemaic  hypotheses  were  employed ;  and, 
lior  the  most  part,  without  alteration.  The  Arabs  sometimes  felt  the 
extreme  complexity  and  difficulty  of  the  doctrine  which  they  studied; 
but  their  minds  did  not  possess  that  kind  of  invention  and  energy  by 
which  the  philosophers  of  Europe,  at  a  later  period,  won  their  way 
into  m  Bunpler  and  better  system. 

Thus  Alpetragius  states,  in  the  outset  of  his  ''Pianetarum  Theorica,'' 
that  he  was  at  first  astonished  and  stupefied  with  this  complexity,  but 
that  afterwards  ^  God  was  pleased  to  open  to  him  the  occult  secret  in 
the  theory  of  his  orbs,  and  to  make  known  to  him  the  troth  of  their  es- 
^  and  the  rectitude  of  the  quality  of  their  motion."  His  system 
,  according  to  Delambre,^  in  attributing  to  the  planets  a  spiral 
motion  from  east  to  west,  an  idea  already  refuted  by  Ptolemy.  Geber 
of  Seville  criticises  Ptolemy  very  severely,^^  but  without  introducing 
any  essential  alteration  into  his  system.  The  Arabian  observations 
IBS  in  many  cases  valuable ;  both  because  they  were  made  with  more 
skill  and  with  better  instmments  than  those  of  the  Greeks ;  and  also 
beoanse  they  illustrate  the  permanence  or  variability  of  important  ele- 
ments, such  as  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  and  the  inclination  of  the 
HMxm's  orbit 

We  must,  however,  notice  one  or  two  peculiar  Arabian  doctrines. 
Hie  most  important  of  these  is  the  discovery  of  the  Motion  of  the 
Son's  Apogee  by  Albategnius.  He  found  the  Apogee  to  be  in  longi- 
toda  82  degrees ;  Ptolemy  had  placed  it  in  longitude  66  degrees.  The 
diArance  of  17  degrees  was  beyond  all  limit  of  probable  error  of  cal- 
eolation,  though  the  process  is  not  capable  of  great  precision ;  and  the 
infnence  of  the  Motion  of  the  Apogee  was  so  obvious,  that  we  cannot 


«  DeUmbre,  M.  A.  p.  7.  m  jf.  ^,  p.  igo,  4ta 
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agree  with  Delambre,  in  doubting  or  extenuating  the  claim  of  Alba- 
tegnius  to  this  discovery,  on  the  ground  of  his  not  haying  expressly 
stated  it. 

In  detecting  this  motion,  the  Arabian  astronomers  reasoned  rightly 
from  facts  well  observed :  they  were  not  always  so  fortunate.  Arzachel, 
in  the  11th  century,  found  the  apogee  of  the  sun  to  be  less  advanced 
than  Albategnius  had  found  it,  by  some  degrees ;  he  inferred  that  it 
had  receded  in  the  intermediate  time ;  but  we  now  know,  from  an  ac- 
quaintance with  its  real  rate  of  moving,  that  the  true  inference  would 
have  been,  that  Albategnius,  whose  method  was  less  trustworthy  than 
that  of  Arzachel,  had  made  an  error  to  the  amount  of  the  difference 
thus  arising.  A  curious,  but  utterly  false  hypothesis  was  founded  on 
observations  thus  erroneously  appreciated ;  namely,  the  Trepidation  of 
the  faced  stars,  Arzachel  conceived  that  a  uniform  Precession  of  the 
equinoctial  points  would  not  account  for  the  apparent  changes  of  posi- 
tion of  the  stars,  and  that  for  this  purpose,  it  was  necessary  to  conceive 
two  circles  of  about  eight  degrees  radius  described  round  the  equinoc- 
tial points  of  the  immovable  sphere,  and  to  suppose  the  first  points  of 
Aries  and  Libra  to  describe  the  circumference  of  these  circles  in  about 
800  years.  This  would  produce,  at  one  time  a  progression,  and  at 
another  a  regression,  of  the  apparent  equinoxes,  and  would  moreover 
change  the  latitude  of  the  stars.  Such  a  motion  is  entirely  visionary ; 
but  thQ  doctrine  made  a  sect  among  astronomers,  and  was  adopted  in 
the  first  edition  of  the  Alphonsine  Tables,  though  afterwards  rejected. 

An  important  exception  to  the  general  unprogressive  character  of 
Arabian  science  has  been  pointed  out  recently  by  M.  Sedillot**  It 
appears  that  Mohammed- Aboul  Wefa-al-Bouzdjani,  an  Arabian  astron- 
omer of  the  tenth  century,  who  resided  at  Cairo,  and  observed  at 
Bagdad  in  975,  discovered  a  third  inequality  of  the  moon,  in  addition 
to  the  two  expounded  by  Ptolemy,  the  Equation  of  the  Centre,  and 
the  Evection.  This  third  inequality,  the  Variation^  is  usually  sup- 
posed to  have  been  discovered  by  Tycho  Brahe,  six  centuries  later.  It 
is  an  inequality  of  the  moon's  motion,  in  virtue  of  which  she  moves 
quickest  when  she  is  at  new  or  full,  and  slowest  at  the  first  and  third 
quarter ;  in  consequence  of  this,  from  the  first  quarter  to  the  full,  she 
is  behind  her  mean  place ;  at  the  full,  she  does  not  differ  from  her 
mean  place ;  from  the  full  to  Uie  third  quarter,  she  is  before  her  true 
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pkoe;  and  to  on;  and  the  greatest  effect  of  the  inequality  is  in  tlie 
pOtmU,  or  points  half-way  between  the  four  quarters.  In  an  Almagest 
of  Abonl  Wefa,  a  part  of  which  exists  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris, 
after  describing  the  two  inequalities  of  the  moon,  he  has  a  Section  ix., 
**0f  the  Third  Anomaly  of  the  moon  called  Muhazal  or  Prosneum.^' 
He  there  says,  that  taking  cases  when  the  moon  was  in  apogee  or 
perigee,  and  when,  consequently,  the  effect  of  the  two  first  inequalities 
vanishes,  he  found,  hy  oftswrad'on  qf  the  moonj  when  she  was  nearly  in 
trine  and  in  eeaUiie  with  the  sun,  that  she  was  a  degree  and  a  quarter 
firom  her  calculated  place.  **  And  hence,**  he  adds,  *'  I  perceived  that 
this  anomaly  exists  independently  of  the  two  first :  and  this  can  only 
take  place  by  a  declination  of  the  diameter  of  the  epicycle  with  respect 
to  the  centre  of  the  sodiac" 

We  may  remark  that  we  have  here  this  inequality  of  the  moon 
made  out  in  a  really  philosophical  manner;  a  residual  quantity  in  the 
moon's  longitude  being  detected  by  observation,  and  the  cases  in 
which  it  occurs  selected  and  grouped  by  an  inductive  effort  of  the 
mind*  The  advance  is  not  great;  for  Aboul  Wefa  appears  only  to 
^have  detected  the  existence,  and  not  to  have  fixed  the  law  or  the 
oact  quantity  of  the  inequality;  but  still  it  places  the  scientific 
eapacify  of  the  Arabs  in  a  more  favorable  point  of  view  than  any  cir- 
onmstance  with  which  we  were  previously  acquainted. 

Bat  this  discovery  of  Aboul  Wefa  appears  to  have  excited  no  notice 
among  his  contemporaries  and  followers :  at  least  it  had  been  long 
quite  forgotten  when  Tycho  Brahe  rediscovered  the  same  lunar 
inequality.  We  can  hardly  help  looking  upon  this  circumstance  as 
aa  evidence  of  a  servility  of  intellect  belonging  to  tlie  Arabian  period. 
The  learned  Arabians  were  so  little  in  the  habit  of  considering  science 
m  progressive,  and  looking  with  pride  and  confidence  at  examples  of 
its  progress,  that  they  had  not  the  courage  to  believe  in  a  discovery 
which  they  themselves  had  made,  and  were  dragged  back  by  the  chain 
e(  authority,  even  when  they  had  advanced  beyond  Uieir  Greek 
masters. 

■  As  the  Arabians  took  the  whole  of  their  theoiy  (with  such  slight 
anoeptions  as  we  have  been  noticing)  from  the  Greelra,  they  took  from 
them  also  the  mathematical  processes  by  which  the  consequences  of 
the  theory  were  obtained.  Arithmetic  and  Trigonometry,  two  main 
branches  of  these  processes,  received  considerable  improvements  at 
their  hands.  In  the  former,  especially,  they  rendered  a  service  to  tlu* 
world  which  it  U  difficult  to  estimate  too  highly,  in  abolishing  the 
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cumbrous  Sexagesimal  Arithmetic  of  the  Greeks,  and  introduciDg  the 
notation  by  means  of  the  digits  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  6,  7,  8,  9,  0,  which  we 
now  employ/*  These  numerals  appear  to  be  of  Indian  origin,  as  is 
acknowledged  by  the  Arabs  themselves ;  and  thus  form  no  exception 
to  the  sterility  of  the  Arabian  genius  as  to  great  scientific  inventions. 
Another  improvement,  of  a  subordinate  kind,  but  of  great  utility,  was 
Arabian,  being  made  by  Albategnius.  He  introduced  into  calculation 
the  siney  or  half-chord  of  the  double  arc,  instead  of  the  chord  of  the 
arc  itself,  which  had  been  employed  by  the  Greek  astronomers.  There 
have  been  various  conjectures  concerning  the  origin  of  the  word  Hne  ; 
the  most  probable  appears  to  be  that  sinus  is  the  Latin  translation  of 
the  Arabic  word  ffib,  which  signifies  a  fold,  the  two  halves  of  the  chord 
being  conceived  to  be  folded  together. 

The  great  obligation  which  Science  owes  to  the  Arabians,  is  to 
have  preserved  it  during  a  period  of  darkness  and  desolation,  so  that 
Europe  might  receive  it  back  again  when  the  evil  days  were  past. 
We  shall  see  hereafter  how  differently  the  European  intellect  dealt 
with  this  hereditary  treasure  when  once  recovered. 

Before  quitting  the  subject,  we  may  observe  that  Astronomy  brought 
back,  from  her  sojourn  among  the  Aral>s,  a  few  terms  which  may 
still  be  perceived  in  her  phraseology.  Such  are  the  zenith^  and 
the  opposite  imaginary  point,  the  nadir  ; — the  circles  of  the  sphere 
termed  almacantars  and  azimuth  circles.  The  alidad  of  an  instm- 
ment  is  its  index,  which  possesses  an  angular  motion.  Some  of  the 
stars  still  retain  their  Arabic  names ;  Aldeharan^  Rigel^  Fomalkaut ; 
many  others  were  known  by  such  appellations  a  little  while  ago. 
Perhaps  the  word  almanac  is  the  most  familiar  vestige  of  the  Arabian 
period  of  astronomy. 

It  is  foreign  to  my  purpose  to  note  any  efforts  of  the  intellectual 
faculties  among  other  nations,  which  may  have  taken  place  independ- 
ently of  the  great  system  of  progressive  European  culture,  from  which 
all  our  existing  science  is  derived.  Otherwise  I  might  speak  of  the 
astronomy  of  some  of  the  Orientals,  for  example,  the  Chinese,  who  are 
said,  by  Montucla  (i.  465),  to  have  discovered  the  first  equation  of  the 
moon,  and  the  proper  motion  of  the  fixed  stars  (the  Precession),  in 
the  third  century  of  our  era.    The  Greeks  h^  ♦'"-<*  diaooTemi 

500  years  earlier. 
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In  Tain,  in  vain  I  the  all-compoBing  hour 
ResisUess  falls    .... 

As  one  by  one,  at  dread  Medea's  strain, 
The  sickening  stars  fiide  off  th'  ethereal  plain ; 
As  Argus'  eyes,  by  Hermes'  wand  opprest, 
Closed  one  by  one  to  everlasting  rest ; 
llius  at  her  felt  approach  and  secret  might. 
Art  after  art  goes  out,  and  all  is  night. 
See  skulking  Truth  to  her  old  cavern  fled, 
Mountains  of  casuistry  heaped  on  her  hood ; 
Philosophy,  that  reached  the  heavens  before, 
Shrinks  to  her  hidden  cause,  and  is  no  more. 
Physic  of  Mctaphysic  begs  defence, 
And  Metaphysic  calls  for  aid  to  Sense  : 
See  Mystery  to  Mathematics  fly  ! 
In  vain !  they  gaze,  turn  giddy,  rave,  and  die. 

Dunciad,  B.  iv. 


INTRODUCTION. 

TTTE  have  now  to  consider  more  especially  a  long  and  barren  period, 
'V  T?hich  intervened  between  the  scientific  activity  of  ancient  Greece 
and  that  of  modem  Europe ;  and  which  we  may,  therefore,  call  the 
Stationary  Period  of  Science.  It  would  be  to  no  purpose  to  enumer- 
ate the  various  forms  in  which,  duriug  these  times,  men  reproduced 
the  discoveries  of  the  inventive  ages ;  or  to  trace  in  them  the  small 
successes  of  Art,  void  of  any  principle  of  genuine  Philosophy,  Our 
object  requires  rather  that  we  should  point  out  the  general  and  dia- 
tinguishing  features  of  the  intellect  and  habits  of  those  times.  We 
must  endeavor  to  delineate  the  character  of  the  Stationary  Period, 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  analyze  its  defects  and  errors ;  and  thus  ob- 
tain some  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  its  barrenness  and  darkness. 

We  have  already  stated,  that  real  scientific  progress  requires  dis- 
tinct general  Ideas,  applied  to  many  special  and  certain  Facts.  In 
the  period  of  which  we  now  have  to  speak,  men's  Ideas  were  obscured ; 
their  disposition  to  bring  their  general  views  into  accordance  with 
Facts  was  enfeebled.  They  were  thus  led  to  employ  themselves  un- 
profitably,  among  indistinct  and  unreal  notions.  And  the  evil  of  these 
tendencies  was  further  inflamed  by  moral  peculiarities  in  the  character 
of  those  times ; — by  an  abjectness  of  thought  on  the  one  hand,  which 
could  not  help  looking  towards  some  intellectual  superior,  and  by  an 
impatience  of  dissent  on  the  other.  To  this  must  be  added  an  enthu- 
siastic temper,  which,  when  introduced  into  speculation,  tends  to  sub- 
ject the  mind's  operations  to  ideas  altogether  distorted  and  delusive. 

These  characteristics  of  the  stationary  period,  its  obscurity  of  thought, 
its  servility,  its  intolerant  disposition,  and  its  enthusiastic  temper,  wiU 
be  treated  of  in  the  four  following  chapters,  on  the  Indistinctness  of 
Ideas,  the  Commentatorial  Spirit,  the  Dogmatism,  and  the  Mysticism 
of  the  Middle  Ages. 
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CHAPTER  L 

Ok  thx  Ihdxbtinothsss  of  Ideas  op  the  Middle  Ages. 

TIHAT  firm  and  entixe  possession  of  certain  clear  and  distinct  general 
ideas  which  is  necessary  to  sound  science,  was  the  character  of 
the  minds  of  those  among  the  ancients  who  created  the  several  sciences 
n^hich  arose  among  them.    It  was  indispensahle  that  such  inventors 
should  have  a  luminous  and  steadfast  apprehension  of  certain  general 
relations,  such  as  those  of  space  and  number,  order  and  cause ;  and 
should  be  able  to  apply  these  notions  with  perfect  readiness  and  pre- 
cision to  special  &cts  and  cases.    It  is  necessary  that  such  scientific 
notions  should  be  more  definite  and  precise  than  those  which  common 
tangoage  conveys ;  and  in  this  state  of  unusual  clearness,  they  must  be 
so  bmiliar  to  Oie  philosopher,  that  they  are  the  language  in  which  he 
ihin^  The  discoverer  is  thus  led  to  doctrines  which  other  men  adopt 
and  follow  out^  in  proportion  as  they  seize  the  fundamental  ideas,  and 
beoCHue  acquainted  with  the  leading  facts.    Thus  Hipparchus,  con- 
oeiving  clearly  the  motions  and  combinations  of  motion  which  enter 
into  his  theory,  saw  that  the  relative  lengths  of  the  seasons  were  suffi- 
cient data  for  determining  the  form  of  the  sun's  orbit ;  thus  Archimedes, 
pOBseasing  a  steady  notion  of  mechanical  pressure,  was  able,  not  only 
to  deduce  the  properties  of  the  lever  and  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  but 
iho  to  see  the  truth  of  those  principles  respecting  the  distribution  of 
pressure  in  fiuids,  on  which  the  science  of  hydrostatics  depends. 

With  the  progress  of  such  distinct  ideas,  the  inductive  sciences  rise 
and  flourish ;  with  the  decay  and  loss  of  such  distinct  ideas,  these 
sciences  become  stationary,  languid,  and  retrograde.  When  men 
merely  repeat  the  terms  of  science,  without  attaching  to  them  any 
clear  conceptions ; — ^when  their  apprehensions  become  vague  and  dim ; 
—when  they  assent  to  scientific  doctrines  as  a  matter  of  tradition, 
rather  than  of  conviction,  on  trust  rather  than  on  sight; — ^when 
science  is  considered  as  a  collection  of  opinions,  rather  than  a  record 
of  laws  by  which  the  universe  is  really  governed ; — ^it  must  inevitably 
>  happen,  tiiat  men  will  lose  their  hold  on  the  knowledge  which  the 
great  discoverers  who  preceded  them  have  brought  to  light.  They 
are  not  able  to  push  forwards   the  truths  on  which  they  lay  so 
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feeble  and  irresolute  a  hand ;  probably  they  cannot  even  prevent  their 
sliding  back  towards  the  obscurity  from  which  they  had  been  drawn, 
or  from  being  lost  altogether.  Such  indistinctness  and  vacillation  of 
thought  appear  to  have  prevailed  in  the  stationary  period,  and  to  be, 
in  fact,  intimately  connected  with  its  stationary  character.  I  shall 
point  out  some  indications  of  the  intellectual  peculiarity  of  which  I 
speak. 

1,  Collections  of  Opinions. — ^The  fact,  that  mere  Collections  of  the 
opinions  of  physical  philosophers  came  to  hold  a  prominent  place  in 
literature,  already  indicated  a  tendency  to  an  indistinct  and  wandering 
apprehension  of  such  opinions.  I  speak  of  such  works  as  Plutarch's 
five  Books  *'  on  the  Opinions  of  Philosophers,*'  or  the  physical  opinions 
which  Diogenes  La^rtius  gives  in  his  "  Lives  of  the  Philosophers."  At 
an  earlier  period  still,  books  of  this  kind  appear ;  as  for  instance,  a 
large  portion  of  Pliny's  Natural  History,  a  work  which  has  very  ap- 
propriately been  called  the  Encyclopaedia  of  Antiquity ;  even  AristoUe 
himself  is  much  in  the  habit  of  enumerating  the  opinions  of  those 
who  had  preceded  him.  To  present  such  statements  as  an  important 
part  of  physical  philosophy,  shows  an  erroneous  and  loose  apprehen- 
sion of  its  nature.  For  the  only  proof  of  which  its  doctrines  admit, 
is  the  possibility  of  applying  the  general  theory  to  each  particular 
case ;  the  authority  of  great  men,  which  in  moral  and  practical  mat- 
ters may  or  must  have  its  weight,  is  here  of  no  force ;  and  the  tech- 
nical precision  of  ideas  which  the  terms  of  a  sound  physical  theory 
usually  demand,  renders  a  mere  statement  of  the  doctrines  very  imper- 
fectly intelligible  to  readers  fistmiliar  with  common  notions  only.  To 
dwell  upon  such  collections  of  opinions,  therefore,  both  implies,  and 
produces,  in  writers  and  readers,  an  obscure  and  inadequate  apprehen- 
sion of  the  full  meaning  of  the  doctrines  thus  collected ;  supposing  there 
be  among  them  any  which  really  possess  such  a  clearness,  solidity, 
and  reality,  as  to  make  them  important  in  the  history  of  science.  Such 
diversities  of  opinion  convey  no  truth ;  such  a  multiplicity  of  state- 
ments of  what  has  been  said,  in  no  degree  teaches  us  what  is  ;  such 
accumulations  of  indistinct  notions,  however  vast  and  varied,  do  not 
make  up  one  distinct  idea.  On  the  contrary,  the  habit  of  dwelling 
upon  the  verbal  expressions  of  the  views  of  other  persons,  and  of  being 
content  with  such  an  apprehension  of  doctrines  as  a  transient  notice 
can  give  us,  is  fatal  to  firm  and  clear  thought :  it  ifl 
and  feeble  conceptions,  which  are  inconBiBtent  wU 
speculation. 
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We  may,  therefore,  consider  the  prevalence  of  Collections  of  the 
kind  just  referred  to,  as  indicating  a  deficiency  of  philosophical  talent 
in  the  ages  now  under  review.  As  evidence  of  the  same  character, 
we  may  add  the  long  train  of  publishers  of  Abstracts,  Epitomes,  Bibli- 
ographical Notices,  and  similar  writers.  All  such  writers  are  worth- 
less for  all  purposes  of  science,  and  their  labors  may  be  considered  as 
dead  works ;  they  have  in  them  no  principle  of  philosophical  vitality ; 
they  draw  their  origin  and  nutriment  from  the  death  of  true  physical 
knowledge ;  and  resemble  the  swarms  of  insects  that  are  bom  from 
the  perishing  carcass  of  some  noble  animal. 

2.  Indistinctness  of  Ideas  in  Mechanics, — But  the  indistinctness  of 
thought  which  is  so  fatal  a  feature  in  the  intellect  of  the  stationary 
period,  may  be  traced  more  directly  in  the  works,  even  of  the  best 
authors,  of  those  times.  We  find  that  they  did  not  retain  steadily  the 
ideas  on  which  the  scientific  success  of  the  previous  period  had  de- 
pended. For  instance,  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  history 
of  the  science  of  Mechanics,  that  it  did  not  make  any  advance  from 
the  time  of  Archimedes  to  that  of  Stevinus  and  Galileo.  Archimedes 
had  established  the  doctrine  of  the  lever ;  several  persons  tried,  in  the 
intermediate  time,  to  prove  the  property  of  the  inclined  plane,  and 
none  of  them  succeeded.  But  let  us  look  to  the  attempts ;  for  exam- 
ple, that  of  Pappus,  in  the  eighth  Book  of  his  Mathematical  Collec- 
tions, and  we  may  see  the  reason  of  the  failure.  His  Problem  shows, 
in  the  very  terms  in  which  it  is  propounded,  the  want  of  a  clear  ap- 
prehension of  the  subject.  "  Having  given  the  power  which  will  draw 
a  given  weight  along  the  horizontal  plane,  to  find  the  additional  power 
which  will  draw  the  same  weight  along  a  given  inclined  plane."  This 
is  proposed  without  previously  defining  how  Powers,  producing  such 
effects,  are  to  be  measured ;  and  as  if  the  speed  with  which  the  body 
were  drawn,  and  the  nature  of  the  surface  of  the  plane,  were  of  no 
consequence.  The  proper  elementary  Problem  is.  To  find  the  force 
which  will  support  a  body  on  a  smooth  inclined  plane ;  and  no  doubt 
the  solution  of  Pappus  has  more  reference  to  this  problem  than  to 
his  own.  His  reasoning  is,  however,  totally  at  variance  with  mechan- 
ical ideas  on  any  view  of  the  problem.  He  supposes  the  weight  to  be 
formed  into  a  sphere ;  and  this  sphere  being  placed  in  contact  with 
the  inclined  plane,  he  assumes  that  the  effect  will  be  the  same  as  if  the 
weight  were  supported  on  a  horizontal  lever,  the  fulcrum  being  the 
point  of  contact  of  the  sphere  with  the  plane,  and  the  power  acting  at 
the  circumference  of  the  sphere.     Such  an  assumption  implies  an  entire 
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absence  of  those  distinct  ideas  of  force  and  mechanical  pressure,  on 
which  our  perception  of  the  identity  or  difference  of  different  modes 
of  action  must  depend  ;^-of  those  ideas  by  the  help  of  which  Archi- 
medes had  been  able  to  demonstrate  the  properties  of  the  lever,  and 
Stcvinus  afterwards  discovered  the  true  solution  of  the  problem  of  the 
inclined  plane.  The  motive  to  Pappus's  assumption  was  probably  no 
more  than  this ; — ^he  perceived  that  the  additional  power,  which  he 
thus  obtained,  vanished  when  the  plane  became  horizontal,  and  in- 
creased as  the  inclination  became  greater.  Thus  his  views  were  vague; 
he  had  no  clear  conception  of  mechanical  action,  and  he  tried  a  geo- 
metrical conjecture.    This  is  not  the  way  to  real  knowledge. 

Pappus  (who  lived  about  a.  d.  400)  was  one  of  the  best  mathemati- 
cians of  the  Alexandrian  school ;  and,  on  subjects  where  his  ideas  were 
HO  indistinct,  it  is  not  likely  that  any  much  clearer  were  to  be  found  in 
the  minds  of  his  contemporaries.  Accordingly,  on  all  subjects  of  spec- 
ulative mechanics,  there  appears  to  have  been  an  entire  confusion  and 
obscurity  of  thought  till  modern  times.  Men's  minds  were  busy  in 
endeavoring  to  systematize  the  distinctions  and  subtleties  of  the  Aris* 
totelian  school,  concerning  Motion  and  Power ;  and,  being  thus  em- 
ployed among  doctrines  in  which  there  was  involved  no  definite  mean- 
ing capable  of  real  exemplification,  they,  of  course,  could  not  acquire 
sound  physical  knowledge.  Wo  have  already  seen  that  the  physical 
opinions  of  Aristotle,  even  as  they  came  from  him,  had  no  proper 
scientific  precision.  His  followers,  in  their  endeavors  to  perfect  and 
develop  his  statements,  never  attempted  to  introduce  clearer  ideas  than 
those  of  their  master ;  and  as  they  never  referred,  in  any  steady  man- 
ner, to  facts,  the  vagueness  of  their  notions  was  not  corrected  by  any 
collision  with  observation.  The  physical  doctrines  which  they  extract- 
ed from  Aristotle  were,  in  the  course  of  time,  built  up  into  a  regular 
system ;  and  though  these  doctrines  could  not  be  followed  into  a 
practical  application  without  introducing  distinctions  and  changes, 
such  as  deprived  the  terms  of  all  steady  signification,  the  dogmas  con- 
tinued to  bo  repeated,  till  the  world  was  persuaded  that  they  were  self- 
evident  ;  and  when,  at  a  later  period,  experimental  philosophers,  such 
as  Galileo  and  Boyle,  ventured  to  contradict  Uiese  current  maxims, 
their  new  principles  sounded  in  men's  ears  as  strange  as  they  now 
sound  familiar.  Thus  Boyle  promulgated  his  opinions  on  the  mechan- 
ics of  fluids,  as  '*■  llydrostatical  Paradoxety  proved  and  iUustnted  by 
experiments."  And  the  opinions  which  he  theN 
which  the  Aristotelian  philoeophen  habitiiaify 
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and  indisputable ;  such,  for  instance,  as  that  ^*  in  fluids  the  upper  parts 
do  not  gravitate  on  the  lower ;"  that  "  a  lighter  fluid  will  not  gravitate 
on  a  heavier ;"  that  "  levity  is  a  positive  quality  of  bodies  as  well  as 
gravity."  So  long  as  these  assertions  were  left  uncontested  and  un- 
tried, men  heard  and  repeated  them,  without  perceiving  the  incon- 
gruities which  they  involved :  and  thus  they  long  evaded  refutation, 
amid,  the  vague  notions  and  undoubting  habits  of  the  stationary  period. 
But  when  the  controversies  of  Galileo's  time  had  made  men  think  with 
more  acuteness  and  steadiness,  it  was  discovered  that  many  of  these 
doctrines  were  inconsistent  with  themselves,  as  well  as  with  experi- 
ment. We  have  an  example  of  the  confusion  of  thought  to  which 
the  Aristotelians  were  liable,  in  their  doctrine  concerning  falling  bodies. 
"  Heavy  bodies,"  said  they,  "  must  fall  quicker  than  light  ones ;  for 
weight  is  the  cause  of  their  fall,  and  the  weight  of  the  greater  bodies 
is  greater."  They  did  not  perceive  that,  if  they  considered  the  weight 
of  the  body  as  a  power  acting  to  produce  motion,  they  must  consider 
the  body  itself  as  offering  a  resistance  to  motion ;  and  that  the  effect 
must  depend  on  the  proportion  of  the  power  to  the  resistance;  in 
short,  they  had  no  clear  idea  of  accelerating  force.  This  defect  runs 
through  all  their  mechanical  speculations,  and  renders  them  entirely 
valueless. 

We  may  exemplify  the  same  confusion  of  thought  on  mechanical 
subjects  in  writers  of  a  less  technical  character.  Thus,  if  men  had  any 
distinct  idea  of  mechanical  action,  they  could  not  have  accepted  for  a 
moment  the  fable  of  the  Echineis  or  Remora,  a  little  fish  which  was 
said  to  be  able  to  stop  a  large  ship  merely  by  sticking  to  it.'  Lucan 
refers  to  this  legend  in  a  poetical  manner,  and  notices  this  creature 
only  in  bringing  together  a  collection  of  monstrosities ;  but  Pliny  re- 
lates the  tale  gravely,  and  moralizes  upon  it  after  his  manner.  "  What," 
he  cries,*  "  is  more  violent  than  the  sea  and  the  winds  ?  what  a  greater 
work  of  art  than  a  ship  ?  Yet  one  little  fish  (the  Echineis)  can  hold 
back  all  these  when  they  all  strain  the  same  way.     The  winds  may 


»  Lucau  is  describing  ouo  of  the  poetical  compounds  produced  in  incantations. 
Hue  quicquid  fojtu  genuit  Natura  sinistro 
Miscetur:  non  spuma  canum  quibns  unda  timori  est, 
Viscera  non  lyncis,  non  durse  nodus  hyaenca 
Defuit,  et  cervi  pasti  scrpcnte  meduUae  ; 
Non  puppes  retincns,  Euro  tendento  rudentes 
In  mediis  Echineis  aquis,  oculique  draconum. 

Etc.  Pharsaliaj  iv.  670. 

«  Plin.  Mitt,  JN.  xxxii.  5. 
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• 
blow,  the  waves  may  rage ;  but  this  small  creature  controls  their  fury, 
and  stops  a  vessel,  when  chains  and  anchors  would  not  hold  it :  and 
this  it  does,  not  by  hard  labor,  but  merely  by  adhering  to  it.  Alas, 
for  human  vanity  I  when  the  turreted  ships  which  man  has  built,  that 
he  may  fight  from  castle-walls,  at  sea  as  well  as  at  land,  are  held  cap- 
tive and  motionless  by  a  fish  a  foot  and  a  half  long !  Such  a  fish  is 
said  to  have  stopped  the  admiral's  ship  at  the  battle  of  Actium,  and 
compelled  Antony  to  go  into  another.  And  in  our  own  memory,  one  of 
these  animals  held  fast  the  ship  of  Caius,  the  emperor,  when  he  was  sail- 
ing from  Astura  to  Antium.  The  stopping  of  this  ship,  when  all  the 
rest  of  the  fleet  went  on,  caused  surprise ;  but  this  did  not  last  long, 
for  some  of  the  men  jumped  into  the  water  to  look  for  the  fish,  and 
found  it  sticking  to  the  rudder ;  they  showed  it  to  Caius,  who  was  in- 
dignant that  this  animal  should  interpose  its  prohibition  to  his  prog- 
ress, when  impelled  by  four  hundred  rowcra.  It  was  like  a  slug;  and 
had  no  power,  after  it  was  taken  into  the  ship." 

A  very  little  advance  in  the  power  of  thinking  clearly  on  the  force 
which  it  exerted  in  pulling,  would  have  enabled  the  Romans  to  see 
that  the  ship  and  its  rowers  must  pull  the  adhering  fish  by  the  hold 
the  oars  had  upon  the  water ;  and  that,  except  the  fish  had  a  hold 
equally  strong  on  some  external  body,  it  could  not  resist  this  force. 

3.  Indistinctness  of  Ideas  shown  in  Architecture, — Perhaps  it  may 
serve  to  illustrate  still  further  the  extent  to  which,  under  the  Roman 
empire,  men's  notions  of  mechanical  relations  became  faint,  wavered, 
and  disappeared,  if  we  observe  the  change  which  took  place  in  archi- 
tecture. All  architecture,  to  possess  genuine  beauty,  must  be  mechan- 
ically consistent.  The  decorative  members  must  represent  a  structure 
which  has  in  it  a  principle  of  support  and  stability.  Thus  the  Grecian 
colonnade  was  a  straight  horizontal  beam,  resting  on  vertical  props ; 
and  the  pediment  imitated  a  frame  like  a  roof,  where  oppositely 
inclined  beams  support  each  other.  These  forms  of  building  were, 
therefore,  proper  models  of  art,  because  they  implied  supporting  forces. 
But  to  be  content  with  colonnades  and  pediments,  which,  though  they 
imitated  the  forms  of  the  Grecian  ones,  were  destitute  of  their  mechan- 
ical truth,  belonged  to  the  decline  of  art ;  and  showed  that  men  had 
lost  the  idea  of  force,  and  retained  only  that  of  shape.  Yet  this  was 
what  the  architects  of  the  Roman  empire  did.  Under  their  hands,  the 
pediment  was  severed  at  its  vertex,  and  divided  into  separate  halves, 
so  that  it  was  no  longer  a  mechanical  ponibi  ^ore 

no  longer  lay  straight  from  pillar  to  pilllir,  l 
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column,  turned  back  to  the  wall,  and  adhered  to  it  in  the  intervening 
space.  The  splendid  remains  of  Palmyi-a,  Balbec,  Petra,  exhibit  end- 
less examples  of  this  kind  of  perverse  inventiveness ;  and  show  us,  ver}' 
instructively,  how  the  decay  of  art  and  of  science  alike  accompany 
this  indistinctness  of  ideas  which  we  are  now  endeavoring  to  illustrate. 

4.  Indistinctness  of  Ideas  in  Astronomy, — Returning  to  the  sciences, 
it  may  be  supposed,  at  first  sight,  that,  with  regard  to  astronomy,  we 
have  not  the  same  ground  for  charging  the  stationary  period  with 
indistinctness  of  ideas  on  that  subject,  since  they  were  able  to  acquire 
and  verify,  and,  in  some  measure,  to  apply,  the  doctrines  previously 
established.  And,  undoubtedly,  it  must  be  confessed  that  men's 
notions  of  the  relations  of  space  and  number  are  never  very  indistinct. 
It  appears  to  be  impossible  for  these  chains  of  elementary  perception 
ever  to  be  much  entangled.  The  later  Greeks,  the  Arabians,  and  the 
earliest  modern  astronomers,  must  have  conceived  the  hypotheses  of 
the  Ptolemaic  system  with  tolerable  completeness.  And  yet,  we  may 
assert,  that  during  the  stationary  period,  men  did  not  possess  the 
notions,  even  of  space  and  number,  in  that  vivid  and  vigorous  manner 
which  enables  them  to  discover  new  truths.  If  they  had  perceived 
distinctly  that  the  astronomical  theorist  had  merely  to  do  with  relative 
motions,  they  must  have  been  led  to  see  the  possibility,  at  least,  of  the 
Copernican  system ;  as  the  Greeks,  at  an  earlier  period,  had  already 
perceived  it.  We  find  no  trace  of  this.  Indeed,  the  mode  in  which 
the  Arabian  mathematicians  present  the  solutions  of  their  problems,  does 
not  indicate  that  clear  apprehension  of  the  relations  of  space,  and  that 
delight  in  the  contemplation  of  them,  which  the  Greek  geometrical 
speculations  imply.  The  Arabs  are  in  the  habit  of  giving  conclusions 
without  demonstrations,  precepts  without  the  investigations  by  which 
they  are  obtained ;  as  if  their  main  object  were  practical  rather  than 
speculative, — the  calculation  of  results  rather  than  the  exposition  of 
theory.  Delarabre'  has  been  obliged  to  exercise  great  ingenuity,  in 
order  to  discover  the  method  by  which  Ibn  lounis  proved  his  solution 
of  certain  difficult  problems. 

5.  Indistinctness  of  Ideas  shown  hj  Skeptics, — Tlie  same  unsteadi- 
ness of  ideas  which  prevents  men  from  obtaining  clear  views,  and 
.steady  and  just  convictions,  on  special  subjects,  may  lead  them  to 
despair  of  or  deny  the  possibility  of  acquiring  certainty  at  all,  and  may 
thus  make  them  skeptics  with  regard  to  all  knowledge.     Such  skeptics 


»  Dclamb.  If,  A.  p.  125-8. 
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are  themselves  men  of  indistinct  views,  for  they  could  not  otherwise 
avoid  assenting  to  the  demonstrated  truths  of  science ;  and,  so  far  as 
they  may  be  taken  as  specimens  of  their  contemporaries,  they  prove 
that  indistinct  ideas  prevail  in  the  age  in  which  they  appear.  In  the 
stationary  period,  moreover,  the  indefinite  speculations  and  unprofit- 
able subtleties  of  the  schools  might  further  impel  a  man  of  bold  and 
acute  mind  to  this  universal  skepticism,  because  they  offered  nothing 
which  could  fix  or  satisfy  him.  And  thus  the  skeptical  spirit  may 
deserve  our  notice  as  indicative  of  the  defects  of  a  system  of  doctrine 
too  feeble  in  demonstration  to  control  such  resistance. 

The  most  remarkable  of  these  philosophical  skeptics  is  Sextus 
Empiricus ;  so  called,  from  his  belonging  to  that  medical  sect  which 
was  termed  the  empirical^  in  contradistinction  to  the  rational  and 
methodical  sects.  His  works  contain  a  series  of  treatises,  directed 
against  all  the  divisions  of  the  science  of  his  time.  He  has  chapters 
against  the  Creometers,  against  the  Arithmeticians,  against  the  Astrol- 
ogers, against  the  Musicians,  as  well  as  against  Grammarians,  Rhet- 
oricians, and  Logicians ;  and,  in  short,  as  a  modem  writer  has  said,  his 
skepticism  is  employed  as  a  sort  of  frame-work  which  embraces  an 
encyclopedical  view  of  human  knowledge.  It  must  be  stated,  how- 
ever, that  his  objections  are  rather  to  the  metaphysical  grounds,  than 
to  the  details  of  the  sciences ;  he  rather  denies  the  possibility  of  spec- 
ulative truth  in  general,  than  the  experimental  truths  which  had  been 
then  obtained.  Thus  his  objections  to  geometry  and  arithmetic  are 
founded  on  abstract  cavils  concerning  the  nature  of  points,  letters, 
unities,  <l^c.  And  when  he  comes  to  speak  against  astrology,  he  says, 
''  I  am  not  going  to  consider  that  perfect  science  which  rests  upcm 
geometry  and  arithmetic ;  for  I  have  already  shown  the  weakness  of 
those  sciences :  nor  that  faculty  of  prediction  (of  the  motions  of  the 
heavens)  which  belongs  to  the  pupils  of  £udoxus,  and  Hipparchus,  and 
the  rest,  which  some  call  Astronomy ;  for  that  is  an  obsen-ation  of 
phenomena,  like  agriculture  or  navigation :  but  against  the  Art  of 
Prediction  from  the  time  of  birth,  which  the  Chaldeans  exercise." 
Sextus,  therefore,  though  a  skeptic  by  profession,  was  not  insensible  to 
the  difference  between  experimental  knowledge  and  mystical  dogmas, 
though  even  the  former  had  nothing  which  excited  his  admiration. 

The  skepticism  which  denies  the  evidence  of  the  truths  of  which 
the  best  established  physical  sciences  consist,  must  necessarily  involve 
u  very  indistinct  apprehension  of  those  truths ;  for  such  truths,  prop- 
erly exhibited,  contain  their  own  evidence,  and  are  the  h&tt  mr^^^^^tA 
Vol  I.-18 
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to  this  skepticism.  But  an  incredulity  or  contempt  towards  the 
asserted  truths  of  physical  science  may  arise  also  from  the  attention 
being  mainly  directed  to  the  certainty  and  importance  of  religious 
truths.  A  veneration  for  revealed  religion  may  thus  assume  the  aspect 
of  a  skepticism  with  regard  to  natural  knowledge.  Such  appears  to 
be  the  case  with  Algazel  or  Algezeli,  who  is  adduced  by  Degerando'' 
as  an  example  of  an  Arabian  skeptic.  He  was  a  celebrated  teacher  at 
Bagdad  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  he  declared  himself  the  enemy, 
not  only  of  the  mixed  Peripatetic  and  Platonic  philosophy  of  the  time, 
but  of  Aristotle  himself!  His  work  entitled  The  Destructions  of  the 
Philosophers^  is  known  to  us  by  the  refutation  of  it  which  Averrhoes 
published,  under  the  title  of  Destruction  of  Algazers  Destructions  of 
the  Philosophers,  It  appears  that  he  contested  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples both  of  the  Platonic  and  of  the  Aristotelian  schools,  and  denied 
the  possibility  of  a  known  connection  between  cause  and  effect ;  thus 
making  a  prelude,  says  Degerando,  to  the  celebrated  argumentation  of 
Hume. 

[2d  Ed.]  Since  the  publication  of  my  first  edition,  an  account  of 
Algazel  or  Algazzali  and  his  works  has  been  published  under  the  title 
of  Essai  sur  Us  EcoUs  Philosophiques  chez  les  ArabeSj  et  notamment 
8ur  la  Doctrine  tT Algazzali,  par  August  Schmolders.  Paris,  1842. 
From  this  book  it  appears  that  Degerando's  account  of  Algazzali  is 
correct,  when  he  says*  that  "  his  skepticism  seems  to  have  essentially 
for  its  object  to  destroy  all  systems  of  merely  rational  theology,  in 
order  to  open  an  indefinite  career,  not  only  to  faith  guided  by  revela- 
tion, but  also  to  the  free  exaltation  of  a  mystical  enthusiasm.'^  It  is 
remarked  by  Dr.  Schmolders,  following  M.  de  Hammer-Purgstall,  that 
the  title  of  the  work  referred  to  in  the  text  ought  rather  to  be  Mutual 
Rrfutation  of  the  Philosophers :  and  that  its  object  is  to  show  that 
Philosophy  consists  of  a  mass  of  systems,  each  of  which  overturns  the 
others.  The  work  of  Algazzali  which  Dr.  Schmolders  has  published, 
On  the  Eirors  of  Sects,  etc.,  contains  a  kind  of  autobiographical  ac- 
count of  the  way  in  which  the  author  was  led  to  his  views.  lie  docs 
not  reject  the  truths  of  science,  but  he  condemns  the  mental  habits 
which  are  caused  by  laying  too  much  stress  upon  science.  Religious 
men,  he  says,  are,  by  such  a  course,  led  to  reject  all  science,  even  what 
relates  to  eclipses  of  the  moon  and  sun ;  and  men  of  science  arc  k<l 
to  hate  religion.^ 

*  Degerando,  JJist.  Comp.  de  Systhties^  iv.  224. 

•  Hist,  Oomp.  iv.  p.  227.  *  -&wi,  p.  88. 
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6.  Neglect  of  Physical  Beasoning  in  Christendom, — If  the  Arabians, 
who,  duriDg  the  ages  of  which  we  are  speaking,  were  the  most  eminent 
cultivators  of  science,  entertained  only  such  comparatively  feeble  and 
servile  notions  of  its  doctrines,  it  will  easily  be  supposed,  that  in  tihe 
Christendom  of  that  period,  where  physical  knowledge  was  compara- 
tively neglected,  there  was  still  less  distinctness  and  vividness  in  the 
prevalent  ideas  on  such  subjects.  Indeed,  during  a  considerable  period 
of  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  by  many  of  its  principal 
authorities,  the  study  of  natural  philosophy  was  not  only  disregarded 
but  discommended.  The  great  practical  doctrines  which  were  pre- 
sented to  men's  minds,  and  the  serious  tasks,  of  the  regulation  of  fhe 
will  and  affections,  which  religion  impressed  upon  them,  made  inquiries 
of  mere  curiosity  seem  to  be  a  reprehensible  misapplication  of  hmnan 
powers ;  and  many  of  the  fathers  of  the  Church  revived,  in  a  still  more 
peremptory  form,  the  opinion  of  Socrates,  that  the  only  valuable  philoso- 
phy is  that  which  teaches  us  our  moral  duties  and  religious  hopes.' 
Thus  Eusebius  says,*  ^^  It  is  not  through  ignorance  of  the  things  ad- 
mired by  them,  but  through  contempt  of  their  useless  labor,  that  we 
think  little  of  these  matters,  turning  our  souls  to  the  exercise  of  better 
things."  When  the  thoughts  were  thus  intentionally  averted  from 
those  ideas  which  natural  philosophy  involves,  the  ideas  inevitably  be- 
came very  indistinct  in  their  minds ;  and  they  could  not  conceive  that 
any  other  persons  could  find,  on  such  subjects,  grounds  of  clear  ocm- 
viction  and  certainty.  They  held  the  whole  of  their  philosophy  to  be, 
as  Lactantius*  asserts  it  to  be,  "  empty  and  false."  "  To  search,"  says 
he,  "for  the  causes  of  natural  things;  to  inquire  whether  the  sun  be 
as  large  as  he  seems,  whether  the  moon  is  convex  or  concave,  whether 
the  stars  are  fixed  in  the  sky  or  float  freely  in  the  air ;  of  what  size 
and  of  what  material  are  the  heavens;  whether  they  be  at  rest  or  in 
motion ;  what  is  the  magnitude  of  the  earth ;  on  what  foundations  it  is 
suspended  and  balanced ; — to  dispute  and  conjecture  on  such  matters, 
is  just  as  if  we  chose  to  discuss  what  we  think  of  a  city  in  a  remote 
country,  of  which  we  never  heard  but  the  name."  It  is  impossible  to 
express  more  forcibly  that  absence  of  any  definite  notions  on  physical 
subjects  which  led  to  this  tone  of  thought. 

7.  Question  of  Antipodes. — With  such  habits  of  thought,  we  are 
not  to  be  surprised  if  the  relations  resulting  from  the  best  established 
theones  were  apprehended  in  an  imperfect  and  incongruous  manner. 


->  Bnicker,  iii.  817.  *  Pr<^.  £»*  xv.  61.  •  IntL  L  iU.  init 
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We  have  some  remarkable  examples  of  this ;  and  a  very  notable  one 
is  the  celebrated  question  of  the  existence  of  Antipodes^  or  persons  in- 
habiting the  opposite  side  of  the  globe  of  the  earth,  and  consequently 
having  the  soles  of  their  feet  directly  opposed  to  ours.  The  doctrine 
of  the  globular  form  of  the  earth  results,  as  we  have  seen,  by  a  geomet- 
rical necessity,  from  a  clear  conception  of  the  various  points  of  knowl- 
edge which  we  obtain,  bearing  upon  that  subject.  This  doctrine  was 
held  distinctly  by  the  Greeks;  it  was  adopted  by  all  astronomers, 
Arabian  and  European,  who  followed  them ;  and  was,  in  fact,  an  in- 
evitable part  of  every  system  of  astronomy  which  gave  a  consistent 
and  intelligible  representation  of  phenomena.  But  those  who  did  not 
call  before  their  minds  any  distinct  representation  at  all,  and  who  re- 
ferred the  whole  question  to  other  relations  than  those  of  space,  might 
still  deny  this  doctrine ;  and  they  did  so.  The  existence  of  inhabitants 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  terraqueous  globe,  was  a  fact  of  which  ex- 
perience alone  could  teach  the  truth  or  falsehood ;  but  the  religious 
relations,  which  extend  alike  to  all  mankind,  were  supposed  to  give 
the  Christian  philosopher  grounds  for  deciding  against  the  possibility 
of  such  a  race  of  men,  Lactantius,*°  in  the  fourth  century,  argues  this 
matter  in  a  way  very  illustrative  of  that  impatience  of  such  specula- 
tions, and  consequent  confusion  of  thought,  which  we  have  mentioned. 
"Is  it  possible,"  he  says,  "that  men  can  be  so  absurd  as  to  believe 
that  the  crops  and  trees  on  the  other  side  of  the  earth  hang  down- 
wards, and  that  men  there  have  their  feet  higher  than  their  heads  ? 
If  you  ask  of  them  how  they  defend  these  monstrosities — how  things 
do  not  fall  away  from  the  earth  on  that  side — they  reply,  that  the 
nature  of  things  is  such  that  heavy  bodies  tend  towards  the  centre, 
like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel,  while  light  bodies,  as  clouds,  smoke,  lire, 
tend  from  the  centre  towards  the  heavens  on  all  sides.  Now  I  am 
really  at  a  loss  what  to  say  of  those  who,  when  they  have  once  gone 
wrong,  steadily  persevere  in  their  folly,  and  defend  one  absurd  opinion 
by  another."  It  is  obvious  that  so  long  as  the  writer  refused  to  admit 
into  his  thoughts  the  fundamental  conception  of  their  theory,  he  must 
needs  be  at  a  loss  what  to  say  to  their  arguments  without  being  on 
that  account  in  any  degree  convinced  of  their  doctrines. 

In  the  sixth  century,  indeed,  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  we  find  a 
writer  (Cosmas  Indicopleustes")  who  does  not  rest  in  this  obscurity  of 


»•  Intt.  1.  iii.  28. 

n  Mont&acon,   Collectio  Nova  Patrum^  t.  ii.  p.  118.     Cosmas  Indicopleustes. 
Chrifltianomm  Opiniones  do  Mundo,  sive  Topographia  Christiana. 


representation ;  but  in  thia  case,  the  distinctness  of  liU  pictures  only 
serves  to  show  his  want  of  any  clear  conception  as  to  ^'hat  suppositions 
would  explain  the  phenomena*  He  describes  the  eiirth  as  an  oblong 
floor,  siirrounc]e<1  bv  upright  walls,  and  covered  by  a  vanity  below  which 
the  heavenly  bocHea  perform  their  revolutions,  going  round  a  certain 
high  mountain,  which  occupiefl  the  northern  parts  of  the  earth,  and 
makes  night  by  intereepttng  the  light  of  the  sun.  In  Augu^tin'*  (wbt> 
flourished  a*  d.  400)  the  opinion  is  treated  on  other  grounds ;  and  with- 
out denying  the  globular  form  of  the  earth,  it  is  asserted  that  there  arc 
no  inhabitants  on  the  opposite  side,  because  no  such  race  is  recorded  by 
Scripture  among  the  descendants  of  Adam,'*  ConsiderAtiona  of  the 
aanie  kind  operated  in  the  well-known  instance  of  Virgil,  Bishop  of 
Sakburgf  in  the  eighth  ceutnry.  AVhen  he  was  reported  to  Boniface, 
Archbiahop  of  Mentz,  as  holding  the  cxistenco  of  Antipodes,  the  prel- 
ate was  shocked  at  the  assninptionf  as  it  i^eemed  to  him,  of  a  world  of 
buman  beings,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  conditions  of  ^Ivation;  and 
application  was  made  to  Pope  Zachary  for  a  censure  of  the  holder  oi 
this  dangerous  doctrine.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  Uiis  ied  to 
any  severity ;  and  the  &tory  of  the  deposition  of  Virgil  from  his  bi»h- 
opric,  which  is  circulated  by  Kepler  and  by  more  modern  writers,  i^ 
undoubtedly  altogether  false.  The  same  scruples  continued  to  prevail 
among  Christian  writers  to  a  later  period;  and  Tostatus'^  notes  tlie 
opinion  of  the  rotundity  of  the  earth  as  an  "  uneafe"  doctrine,  only  a 
few  years  before  Columbus  visited  the  other  hemisphere. 

8.  Ifiteiiectual  Cotidition  of  the  Et^Ugious  Orders, — It  must  be  rec- 
ollected, however,  that  tliowgh  these  were  the  views  and  tenets  ot" 
many  religious  wrttera,  and  though  they  may  be  taken  as  indications 
of  the  prevalent  and  characteristic  temper  of  the  times  of  which  we 
speak,  they  never  were  universali  Such  a  confusion  of  thought  affects 
the  minds  of  many  pen^ns,  even  in  the  most  enlightened  times;  and 
in  what  we  call  the  Dark  Ages^  though  clear  views  on  such  subjects 
might  be  more  rare,  Uiose  who  gave  their  minds  to  science,  enter- 
tained tlie  true  opinion  of  ^le  figure  of  the  earth.  Thus  Doethiufl"(in 
the  sixth  century)  urges  the  smalluesa  of  the  globe  of  the  eaKh,  com- 


i>  Civ.  D.  xvi,  fl. 

»  It  sppun,  however,  that  ^erijittird  urgmr^eTiU  wtro  (bqnd  on  tho  other  Mtlc. 
BL  Jewme  uv«  (Omii*.  in  J^tch.  \.^\  speaking-  of  the  two  cherubim b  with  fonr 
fkt^efi,  ftMti  by  the  prophet^  antl  the  interpretation  of  tha  viaion:  **A]Ii  vcro  qui 
pbilosophorum  slultam  Bequoatur  jmplendnin,  duo  heim»j»herU  in  duobna  t*inpli 
cherubim^  no*  ot  witipodM^  quasi  sopinoa  et  cwl^ntca  boiuinos  siiApicanturJ' 

^  Moatfeuc.  Pair,  t,  ii.  »  BoitUuu*,  CbnJ*  ii.  pr.  T. 
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pared  with  the  heavens,  as  a  reason  to  repress  our  love  of  glory.  This 
work,  it  will  be  recollected,  was  translated  into  the  Anglo-Saxon  by 
our  own  Alfred.  It  was  also  commented  on  by  Bode,  who,  in  what 
he  says  on  this  passage,  assents  to  the  doctrine,  and  shows  an  acquaint- 
ance with  Ptolemy  and  his  commentators,  both  Arabian  and  Greek. 
Gerbert,  in  the  tenth  century,  went  from  France  to  Spain  to  study 
astronomy  with  the  Arabians,  and  soon  surpassed  his  masters.  He  is 
reported  to  have  fabricated  clocks,  and  an  astrolabe  of  peculiar  con- 
struction. Grerbert  afterwards  (in  the  last  year  of  the  first  thousand 
from  the  birth  of  Christ)  became  pope,  by  the  name  of  Sylvester  II. 
Among  other  cultivators  of  the  sciences,  some  of  whom,  from  their 
proficiency,  must  have  possessed  with  considerable  clearness  and  steadi- 
ness the  elementary  ideas  on  which  it  depends,  we  may  here  mention, 
after  Montucla,'*  Adelbold,  whose  work  On  the  Sphere  was  addressed 
to  Pope  Sylvester,  and  whose  geometrical  reasonings  are,  according  to 
Montucla,"  vague  and  chimerical ;  Hermann  Contractus,  a  monk  of 
St  Gall,  who,  in  1050,  published  astronomical  works ;  William  of 
Hirsaugen,  who  followed  his  example  in  1080 ;  Robert  of  Lorraine, 
who  was  made  Bishop  of  Hereford  by  William  the  Conqueror,  iu  con- 
sequence of  his  astronomical  knowledge.  In  the  next  centur}',  Adel- 
hard  Goth,  an  Englishman,  travelled  among  the  Arabs  for  purposes  of 
study,  as  Gerbert  had  done  in  the  preceding  age ;  and  on  his  return, 
translated  the  Elements  of  Euclid,  which  he  had  brought  from  Spain 
or  J^pt.  Robert  Grostete,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  was  the  author  of  an 
Epitome  on  the  Sphere  ;  Roger  Bacon,  in  his  youth  the  contemporary 
of  Robert,  and  of  his  brother  Adam  Marsh,  praises  very  highly  their 
knowledge  in  mathematics. 

"  And  here,"  says  the  French  historian  of  mathematics,  whom  1 
have  followed  in  the  preceding  relation,  "  it  is  impossible  not  to  reflect 
that  all  those  men  who,  if  they  did  not  augment  the  treasure  of  the 
sciences,  at  least  served  to  transmit  it,  were  monks,  or  had  been  such 
originally.  Convents  were,  during  these  stormy  ages,  the  asylum  of 
sciences  and  letters.  Without  these  religious  men,  who,  in  the  silence 
of  their  monasteries,  occupied  themselves  in  transcribing,  in  studying, 
and  in  imitating  the  works  of  the  ancients,  well  or  ill,  those  works 
would  have  perished ;  perhaps  not  one  of  them  would  have  come 
down  to  us.  The  thread  which  connects  us  with  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  would  have  been  snapt  asunder ;  the  precious  productions  of 


»•  Mont.  i.  602.  "  lb.  i.  508. 
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ancient  literature  would  no  more  exist  for  us,  than  the  works,  if  any 
there  were,  published  before  the  catastrophe  that  annihilated  that 
highly  scientific  nation,  which,  according  to  Baiily,  existed  in  remote 
agea  in  the  centre  of  Tartary,  or  at  the  roots  of  Caucasus.  In  the 
sciences  we  should  have  had  all  to  create  ;  and  at  the  moment  when 
the  human  mind  should  have  emerged  from  its  stupor  and  shaken  off 
its  slumbers,  we  should  have  been  no  more  advanced  than  the  Greeks 
were  after  the  taking  of  Troy."  He  adds,  that  this  consideration  in- 
spires feelings  towards  the  religious  orders  very  different  from  those 
which,  when  he  wrote,  were  prevalent  among  his  countrymen. 

Except  so  far  as  their  religious  opinions  interfered,  it  was.  natural 
that  men  who  lived  a  life  of  quiet  and  study,  and  were  necessarily  in 
a  great  measure  removed  from  the  absorbing  and  blinding  interests 
with  which  practical  life  occupies  the  thoughts,  should  cultivate  science 
more  successfully  than  others,  precisely  because  their  ideas  on  specu- 
lative subjects  had  time  and  opportunity  to  become  clear  and  steady. 
The  studies  which  were  cultivated  under  the  name  of  the  Seven  Liberal 
Arts,  necessarily  tended  to  favor  this  effect.  The  Trivium,^^  indeed, 
which  consisted  of  Grammar,  Logic,  and  Rhetoric,  had  no  direct  bear- 
ing upon  those  ideas  with  which  physical  science  is  concerned ;  but 
the  Quadrivium,  Music,  Arithmetic,  Geometry,  Astronomy,  could  not 
be  pursued  with  any  attention,  without  a  corresponding  improvement 
of  the  mind  for  the  purposes  of  sound  knowledge." 

9.  Popular  Opinions, — ^That,  even  in  the  best  intellects,  something 
was  wanting  to  fit  them  for  scientific  progress  and  discovery,  is  obvious 
from  the  fact  that  science  was  so  long  absolutely  stationary.  And  I 
have  endeavored  to  show  that  one  part  of  this  deficiency  was  the  want 
of  the  requisite  clearness  and  vigor  of  the  fundamental  scientific  ideas. 
If  these  were  wanting,  even  in  the  most  powerful  and  most  cultivated 
minds,  we  may  easily  conceive  that  still  greater  confusion  and  obscurity 
prevailed  in  the  common  class  of  mankind.  They  actually  adopted 
the  belief,  however  crude  and  inconsistent,  that  the  form  of  the  earth 
and  heavens  really  is  what  at  any  place  it  appears  to  be ;  that  the 
earth  is  flat,  and  the  waters  of  the  sky  sustained  above  a  material  floor, 
through  which  in  showers  they  descend.    Yet  the  true  doctrines  of 

>•  Bruck.  iii.  597. 

>»  Roger  Bftcon,  in  hii  SptetUa  MatkenuUica,  cap.  i.  soys,  "  Harum  scientianun 
porta  et  clavis  est  matheniatica,  qiuun  sancti  a  priaoipio  mnndl  iuvenenmt,  etc. 
(^ijus  ncgligcntia  ^am  per  trigUOa  xtl  quadragmta  ann/ot  destroxit  totam  studimn 
Latinorum.''    I  do  not  know  on  what  occasion  this  negleet  *««1     *  •*• 
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astronomy  appear  to  have  had  some  popular  circulation.  For  instance, 
a  Fircnch  poem  of  the  time  of  Edward  the  Second,  called  Tmage  du 
Monde,  contains  a  metrical  account  of  the  earth  and  heavens,  accord- 
ing to  the  Ptolemaic  views ;  and  in  a  manuscript  of  this  poem,  pre- 
served in  the  library  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  there  are  repre- 
sentations, in  accordance  with  the  text^  of  a  spherical  earth,  with  men 
standing  upright  upon  it  on  every  side ;  and  by  way  of  illustrating  the 
tendency  of  all  things  to  the  centre,  perforations  of  the  earth,  entirely 
through  its  mass,  are  described  and  depicted ;  and  figures  are  exhibited 
dropping  balls  down  each  of  these  holes,  ao  as  to  meet  in  the  interior. 
And,  as  bearing  upon  the  perplexity  which  attends  the  motions  of  up 
and  douniy  when  applied  to  the  globular  earth,  and  the  change  of  the 
direction  of  gravity  which  would  occur  in  passing  the  centre,  the  readers 
of  Dante  will  recollect  the  extraordinary  manner  in  which  the  poet  and 
his  guide  emerge  from  the  bottom  of  the  abyss ;  and  the  explanation 
which  Virgil  imparts  to  him  of  what  he  there  sees.  After  they  have 
crept  through  the  aperture  in  which  Lucifer  is  placed,  the  poet  says, 

"  lo  Icvai  gli  occhi  o  credetti  vedero 
Luoifero  com*  lo  V  avea  lasciato, 
£  vidile  le  gambe  in  su  tenere.*' 

**QuOBtIcomodfitto 

Si  BOttasopra?** 

''  Quando  mi  volsi,  tu  passast'  il  punto 
Al  qual  si  traggoa  d'  ogni  parte  i  pcBi.*' 

In/emOf  xxxiv. 

"I  raised  mine  eyes, 

Believing  that  I  Lucifer  shoald  see 

Whore  he  was  lately  left,  but  saw  him  noi» 

With  legs  held  upward."    .... 

"  How  standeth  ho  in  posture  thus  reversed  ?" 


''  Thou  wast  on  the  other  side  so  long  as  I 
Descended ;  when  I  turned,  thou  didst  o'erpass 
That  i.>oint  to  which  from  every  part  is  dragged 
All  heavy  substance."  Gary. 

Tliis  is  more  philosophical  than  Milton's  representation,  in  a  more 
scientific  age,  of  Uriel  sliding  to  the  earth  on  a  sunbeam,  and  sliding 
back  again,  when  the  sun  had  sunk  below  the  horizon. 

'^  Uriel  to  his  charge 

Keturued  on  that  bright  beam  whose  point  now  raised, 
Bore  him  slope  downward  to  the  sun,  now  fallen 
Beneath  the  Azores."  Par.  Laiy  B.  iv. 
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The  philosophical  notions  of  np  and  down  are  too  much  at  variance 
with  the  obTions  suggestions  of  onr  senses,  to  be  held  steadily  and  justly 
by  minds  undisciplined  in  science.  Periiape  it  was  some  misnndentood 
statement  of  the  cured  soiflM^e  of  the  ocean,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
tradition  of  there  being  a  part  of  the  sea  directly  over  the  earth,  from 
which  at  times  an  object  has  been  known  to  &11  or  an  anchor  to  be 
let  down.  Even  such  whimsical  fancies  are  not  without  instructi<m, 
and  may  serve  to  show  the  reader  what  that  vagueness  and  obscurity 
of  ideas  is,  of  which  I  have  been  endeavoring  to  trace  the  prevalence 
in  the  dark  ages. 

We  now  proceed  to  another  of  the  features  which  appears  to  me  to 
mark,  in  a  very  prominent  manner,  the  character  of  the  stationary 
period. 


CHAPTER  II. 
The  Commektatorial  Spmrr  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

WE  have  already  noticed,  that,  after  the  first  great  achievements  of 
the  founders  of  sound  speculation,  in  the  different  departments 
of  human  knowledge,  had  attracted  the  interest  and  admiration  which 
those  who  became  acquainted  with  them  could  not  but  give  to  them, 
there  appeared  a  disposition  among  men  to  lean  on  the  authority  of 
some  of  these  teachers ; — to  study  the  opinions  of  others  as  the  only 
mode  of  forming  their  own ; — to  read  nature  through  books ; — to  at- 
tend to  what  had  been  already  thought  and  said,  rather  than  to  what 
really  is  and  happens.  This  tendency  of  men's  minds  requires  our 
particular  consideration.  Its  manifestations  were  very  important,  and 
highly  characteristic  of  the  stationary  period;  it  gave,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, a  peculiar  bias  and  direction  to  the  intellectual  activity  of  many 
centuries ;  and  the  kind  of  labor  with  which  speculative  men  were  oc- 
cupied in  consequence  of  this  bias,  took  the  place  of  that  examination 
of  realities  which  must  be  their  employment,  in  order  that  real  knowl- 
edge may  make  any  decided  progress. 

In  some  subjects,  indeed,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  domains  of  morals, 
poetry,  and  the  arts,  whose  aim  is  the  production  of  beauty,  this  op- 
position between  the  study  of  former  opinion  and  present  reality,  may 
not  be  so  distinct ;  inasmuch  as  it  may  be  said  by  some,  that,  in  these 
subjects,  opinions  are  realities;  that  the  thouirhts  and  feelings  which 
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prevail  in  nien's  minds  are  the  material  upon  which  we  must  work, 
the  particulars  from  which  we  are'to  generalize,  the  instruments  wliich 
we  are  to  use ;  and  that,  therefore,  to  reject  the  study  of  antiquity,  or 
even  its  authority,  would  be  to  show  ourselves  ignorant  of  the  extent 
and  mutual  bearing  of  the  elements  with  which  we  have  to  deal ; — 
would  be  to  cut  asunder  that  which  we  ought  to  unite  into  a  vital 
whole.  Yet  even  in  the  provinces  of  history  and  poetry,  the  poverty 
and  servility  of  men's  minds  during  the  middle  ages,  are  shown  by  in- 
dications so  strong  as  to  be  truly  remarkable ;  for  instance,  in  the 
efforts  of  the  antiquarians  of  almost  every  European  country  to  assim- 
ilate the  early  history  of  their  own  state  to  the  poet's  account  of  the 
foundation  of  Rome,  by  bringing  from  the  sack  of  Troy,  Brutus  to 
England,  Bavo  to  Flanders,  and  so  on.  But  however  this  may  be,  our 
business  at  present  is,  to  trace  the  varying  spirit  of  the  physical  philos- 
ophy of  different  ages ;  tmsting  that,  hereafter,  this  prefatory  study 
will  enable  us  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  other  parts  of  philosophy. 
And  in  physics  the  case  undoubtedly  was,  that  the  labor  of  observation, 
which  is  one  of  the  two  great  elements  of  the  progress  of  knowledge, 
was  in  a  great  measure  superseded  by  the  collection,  the  analysis,  the 
explanation,  of  previous  authors  and  opinions ;  experimenters  were  re- 
placed by  commentators ;  criticism  took  the  place  of  induction ;  and 
instead  of  great  discoverers  we  had  learned  men. 

1.  Natural  Bias  to  Authority. — It  is  very  evident  that,  in  such  a 
bias  of  men's  studies,  there  is  something  very  natural ;  however  strained 
and  technical  this  erudition  may  have  been,  the  propensities  on  which 
it  depends  are  very  general,  and  are  easily  seen.  Deference  to  the  au- 
thority of  thoughtful  and  sagacious  men,  a  disposition  which  men  in 
general  neither  reject  nor  think  they  ought  to  reject  in  practical  mat- 
ters, naturally  clings  to  them,  even  in  speculation.  It  is  a  satisfaction 
to  us  to  suppose  that  there  are,  or  have  been,  minds  of  transcendent  pow- 
ers, of  wide  and  wise  views,  superior  to  the  common  erroi-s  and  blind- 
ness of  our  nature.  The  pleasure  of  admiration,  and  the  repose  of  con- 
fidence, are  inducements  to  such  a  belief.  There  are  also  other  reasons 
why  we  willingly  believe  that  there  are  in  philosophy  great  teachers, 
so  profound  and  sagacious,  that,  in  order  to  arrive  at  truth,  we  have 
only  to  learn  their  thoughts,  to  understand  their  writings.  There  is  a 
peculiar  interest  which  men  feel  in  dealing  with  the  thoughts  of  their 
fellow-men,  rather  than  with  brute  matter.  Matter  feels  and  excites  no 
sympathies :  in  seeking  for  mere  laws  of  nature,  there  is  nothing  of 
mental  intercourse  with  the  great  spirits  of  the  past,  as  there  is  in  stu- 
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dying  Aristotle  or  Plato.  Moreover,  a  large  portion  of  this  employment 
is  of  a  kind  the  most  agreeable  to  most  speculative  minds ;  it  consistB 
in  tracing  the  consequences  of  assumed  principles :  it  is  deductive  like 
geometry :  and  the  principles  of  the  teachers  being  known,  and  being 
undisputed,  the  deduction  and  application  of  their  results  is  an  obviouB, 
self-satisfying,  and  inexhaustible  exercise  of  ingenuity. 

These  causes,  and  probably  others,  make  criticism  and  commentation 
flourish,  when  invention  begins  to  fail,  oppressed  and  bewildered  by 
the  acquisitions  it  has  already  made ;  and  when  the  vigor  and  hope  of 
men's  minds  are  enfeebled  by  civil  and  political  changes.  Accordingly,* 
the  Alexandrian  school  was  eminently  characterized  by  a  spirit  of 
erudition,  of  literary  criticism,  of  interpretation,  of  imitation.  These 
practices,  which  reigned  first  in  their  fiill  vigor  in  "  the  Museum,**  are 
likely  to  be,  at  all  times,  the  leading  propensities  of  similar  academical 
institutions. 

How  natural  it  is  to  select  a  great  writer  as  a  paramount  authority, 
and  to  ascribe  to  him  extraordinary  profundity  and  sagacity,  wo  may 
see,  in  the  manner  in  which  the  Greeks  looked  upon  Homer;  and  the 
fancy  which  detected  in  his  poems  traces  of  the  origin  of  all  arts  and 
sciences,  has,  as  we  know,  found  favor  even  in  modem  times.  To  pass 
over  earlier  instances  of  this  feeling,  we  may  observe,  that  Strabo  begins 
his  Geography  by  saying  that  he  agrees  with  Hipparchus,  who  had 
declared  Homer  to  be  the  first  author  of  our  geographical  knowledge ; 
and  he  does  not  confine  the  application  of  this  assertion  to  the  various 
and  curious  topographical  information  which  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
contain,  concerning  the  countries  surrounding  the  Mediterranean ;  but 
in  phrases  which,  to  most  persons,  might  appear  the  mere  play  of  a 
poetical  fancy,  or  a  casual  selection  of  circumstances,  he  finds  unques- 
tionable evidence  of  a  correct  knowledge  of  general  geographical 
truths.  Thus,'  when  Homer  speaks  of  the  sun  '*  rising  from  the  soft 
and  deep-flowing  ocean,"  of  his  "  splendid  blaze  plunging  in  the  ocean;** 
of  the  northern  constellation 

**  Alono  anwashen  by  the  ocean  wave ;" 

and  of  Jupiter,  "  who  goes  to  the  ocean  to  feast  with  the  blameless 
Ethiopians  ;'^  Strabo  is  satisfied  from  these  passages  that  Homer  knew 
the  dry  land  to  be  surrounded  with  water :  and  he  reasons  in  like 
manner  with  respect  to  other  points  of  geography. 


Degerando,  Hist,  des  SyH,  d$  PkOot.  iii.  p.  184.  •  Btrabo,  i.  p.  S. 
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2.  Character  of  Commentators, — ^The  spirit  of  commentatioD,  as  has 
already  been  suggested,  turns  to  questions  of  taste,  of  metaphysics,  of 
morals,  with  far  more  avidity  than  to  physics.  Accordingly,  critics 
and  grammarians  were  peculiarly  the  growth  of  this  school ;  and, 
though  the  commentators  sometimes  chose  works  of  mathematical  or 
physical  science  for  their  subject  (as  Proclus,  who  commented  on 
Euclid^s  Geometry,  and  Simplicius,  on  Aristotle's  Physics),  these  com- 
mentanes  were,  in  fact,  rather  metaphysical  than  mathematical.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  commentators  have,  in  any  instance,  illus- 
trated the  author  by  bringing  his  assertions  of  facte  to  the  test  of 
experiment.  Thus,  when  Simplicius  comments  on  the  passage  con- 
cerning a  vacuum,  which  we  formerly  adduced,  he  notices  the  argu- 
ment which  went  upon  the  assertion,  that  a  vessel  full  of  ashes  would 
contain  as  much  water  as  an  empty  vessel ;  and  he  mentions  various 
opinions  of  different  authors,  but  no  trial  of  the  fact.  Eudemus  had 
said,  that  the  ashes  contained  something  hot,  as  quicklime  does,  and 
that  by  means  of  this,  a  part  of  the  water  was  evaporated ;  others 
supposed  the  water  to  be  condensed,  and  so  on.' 

The  Commentator's  professed  object  is  to  explain,  to  enforce,  to 
illustrate  doctrines  assumed  as  true.  He  endeavors  to  adapt  the  work 
on  which  he  employs  himself  to  the  state  of  information  and  of  opinion 
in  his  own  time ;  to  elucidate  obscurities  and  technicalities ;  to  supply 
steps  omitted  in  the  reasoning ;  but  he  does  not  seek  to  obtain  ad- 
ditional truths  or  new  generalizations.  He  undertakes  only  to  give 
what  is  virtually  contained  in  his  author ;  to  develop,  but  not  to  create. 
He  is  a  cultivator  of  the  thoughts  of  others :  his  labor  is  not  spent  on 
a  field  of  his  own ;  ho  ploughs  bin  to  enrich  the  granary  of  another 
man.  Thus  he  docs  not  work  as  a  freeman,  but  as  one  in  a  servile 
condition ;  or  rather,  his  is  a  menial,  and  not  a  productive  service : 
his  office  is  to  adorn  the  appearance  of  his  master,  not  to  increase  his 
wealth. 

Yet  though  the  Commentator's  employment  is  thus  subordinate  and 
dependent,  he  is  easily  led  to  attribute  to  it  the  greatest  importance 
and  dignity.  To  elucidate  good  books  is,  indeed,  a  useful  task ;  and 
when  those  who  undertake  this  work  execute  it  well,  it  would  be  most 
unreasonable  to  find  fault  with  them  for  not  doing  more.  But  the 
critic,  long  and  earnestly  employed  on  one  author,  may  easily  under- 
rate the  relative  value  of  other  kinds  of  mental  exertion.     He  may 


'  Simplicius,  p.  170. 
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ascribe  too  large  dimensions  to  that  which  occupies  the  whole  of  his 
own  field  of  vision.  Thus  he  may  come  to  consider  such  study  as  the 
highest  aim,  and  best  evidence  of  human  genius.  To  understand 
Aristotle,  or  Plato,  may  appear  to  him  to  comprise  all  that  is  possible 
of  profundity  and  acuteness.  And  when  he  has  travelled  over  a  por- 
tion of  their  domain,  and  satisfied  himself  that  of  this  he  too  is  master, 
he  may  look  with  complacency  at  the  circuit  he  has  made,  and  speak 
of  it  as  a  labor  of  vast  effort  and  difficulty.  We  may  quote,  as  an 
expression  of  this  temper,  the  language  of  Sir  Henry  Savile,  in  con- 
cluding a  course  of  lectures  on  Euclid,  delivered  at  Oxford.^  "  By  the 
grace  of  God,  gentlemen  hearers,  I  have  performed  my  promise ;  I 
have  redeemed  my  pledge.  I  have  explained,  according  to  my  ability, 
the  definitions,  postulates,  axioms,  and  first  eight  propositions  of  the 
Elements  of  Euclid.  Here,  sinking  under  the  weight  of  years,  I  lay 
down  my  art  and  my  instruments." 

We  here  speak  of  the  peculiar  province  of  the  Commentator ;  for 
undoubtedly,  in  many  instances,  a  commentary  on  a  received  author 
has  been  made  the  vehicle  of  conveying  systems  and  doctrines  entirely 
different  from  those  of  the  author  himself;  as,  for  instance,  when  the 
New  Platonists  wrote,  taking  Plato  for  their  text  The  labors  of 
learned  men  in  the  stationary  period,  which  came  under  this  descrip- 
tion, belong  to  another  class. 

3.  Greek  Commentators  on  Aristotle, — ^The  commentators  or  dis- 
ciples of  the  great  philosophers  did  not  assume  at  once  their  servile 
character.  At  first  their  object  was  to  supply  and  correct,  as  well  as 
to  explain  their  teacher.  Thus  among  the  earlier  commentators  of 
Aristotle,  Theophrastus  invented  five  moods  of  syllogism  in  the  first 
figure,  in  addition  to  the  four  invented  by  Aristotle,  and  stated  with 
additional  accuracy  the  rules  of  hypothetical  syllogisms.  He  also  not 
only  collected  much  information  concerning  animals,  and  natural 
events,  which  Aristotle  had  omitted,  but  often  differed  with  his  mas- 
ter ;  as,  for  instance,  concerning  the  saltness  of  the  sea :  this,  which 
the  Stagirite  attributed  to  the  effect  of  the  evaporation  produced  by 
the  sun's  rays,  was  ascribed  by  Theophrastus  to  beds  of  salt  at  the 
bottom.  Porphyry,*  who  flourished  in  the  third  century,  wrote  a  book 
on  the  Predicables,  which  was  found  to  be  so  suitable  a  complement 


*  Exolvi  per  Dei  g^tiam,  Domini  auditorcs,  promissum;  liberavi  fldem  moam; 
explicavi  pro  meo  modalo,  dofinitiones,  petitionee,  communes  Bententias,  et  oeto 
priorts  propotitiotus  Elementorum  Euclidia.  Hie,  annia  fewus,  cydos  artemqne 
repono.  •  Bahle,  Arist  L  884. 
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to  the  Predicaments  or  Categories  of  Aristotle,  that  it  was  usually 
prefixed  to  that  treatise ;  and  the  two  have  been  used  as  an  elementary 
work  together,  up  to  modem  times.  The  Prcdicables  are  the  five 
steps  which  the  gradations  of  generality  and  particularity  introduce ; — 
ffenuSy  species,  difference^  individual,  accident: — the  Categories  are  the 
ten  heads  under  which  assertions  or  predications  may  be  arranged : 
-^substance^  quantity,  relation,  quality,  place,  time,  position,  habit, 
action,  passion. 

At  a  later  period,  the  Aristotelian  commentators  became  more  ser- 
vile, and  followed  the  author  step  by  step,  explaining,  according  to 
their  views,  his  expressions  and  doctrines ;  often,  indeed,  with  extreme 
prolixity,  expanding  his  clauses  into  sentences,  and  his  sentences  into 
paragraphs.  Alexander  Aphrodisiensis,  who  lived  at  the  end  of  the 
second  century,  is  of  this  class ;  "  sometimes  useful,"  as  one  of  the 
recent  editors  of  Aristotle  says  ;*  "  but  by  the  prolixity  of  his  interpre- 
tation, by  his  perverse  itch  for  himself  discussing  the  argument  ex- 
pounded by  Aristotle,  for  defending  his  opinions,  and  for  refuting  or 
reconciling  those  of  others,  he  rather  obscures  than  enlightens."  At 
various  times,  also,  some  of  the  commentators,  and  especially  those  of 
the  Alexandrian  school,  endeavored  to  reconcile,  or  combined  without 
reconciling,  opposing  doctrines  of  the  great  philosophers  of  the  earlier 
times.  Simplicius,  for  instance,  and,  indeed,  a  great  number  of  the 
Alexandrian  Philosophers,'  as  Alexander,  Ammonius,  and  others,  em- 
ployed themselves  in  the  futile  task  of  reconciling  the  doctrines  of  the 
Pythagoreans,  of  the  Eleatics^  of  Plato,  and  of  the  Stoics,  with  those 
of  Aristotle.  Boethius®  entertained  the  design  of  translating  into 
Latin  the  whole  of  Aristotle's  and  Plato's  works,  and  of  showing  their 
agreement ;  a  gigantic  plan,  which  he  never  executed.  Others  em- 
ployed themselves  in  disentangling  the  confusion  which  such  attempts 
produced,  as  John  the  Grammarian,  surnamed  Philoponus,  "  the  Labor- 
loving  ;"  who,  towards  the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  maintained 
that  Aristotle  was  entirely  misunderstood  by  Porphyry  and  Proclus," 
who  had  pretended  to  incorporate  his  doctrines  into  those  of  the  New 
Platonic  school,  or  even  to  reconcile  him  with  Plato  himself  on  the 
subject  of  ideas.  Others,  again,  wrote  Epitomes,  Compounds,  Ab- 
stracts ;  and  endeavored  to  throw  the  works  of  the  philosopher  into 
some  simpler  and  more  obviously  regular  form,  as  John  of  Damascus,  in 


•  Jb.  i.  288.  '  lb.  i.  811. 

•  Degerando,  Hitt.  desSytt,  iv.  100.  •  lb.  iv.  155. 
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the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  who  made  abstracts  of  some  of  Aris- 
totle's works,  and  introduced  the  study  of  the  author  into  theological 
education.  These  two  writers  lived  under  the  patronage  of  the  Arabs ; 
the  former  was  favored  by  Amrou,  the  conqueror  of  Egypt ;  the  latter 
was  at  first  secretary  to  the  Caliph,  but  afterwards  withdrew  to  a 
monastery.'" 

At  this  period  the  Arabians  became  the  fosterers  and  patrons  of 
philosophy,  rather  than  the  Greeks.  Justinian  had,  by  an  edict, 
closed  the  school  of  Athens,  the  last  of  the  schools  of  heathen  philos- 
ophy. Leo,  the  Isaurian,  who  was  a  zealous  Iconoclast,  abolished 
also  the  schools  where  general  knowledge  had  been  taught,  in  com- 
bination with  Christianity,"  yet  the  line  of  the  Aristotelian  commen* 
tators  was  continued,  though  feebly,  to  the  later  ages  of  the  Greek 
empire.  Anna  Comnena"  mentions  a  Eustratus  who  employed  him- 
self upon  the  dialectic  and  moral  treatises,  and  whom  she  does  not 
hesitate  to  elevate  above  the  Stoics  and  Platonists,  for  his  talent  in 
philosophical  discussions.  Nicephorus  Blemmydes  wrote  logical  and 
physical  epitomes  for  the  use  of  John  Ducas ;  George  Pach3rmeru8 
composed  an  epitome  of  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  and  a  compend 
of  his  logic ;  Theodore  Metochytes,  who  was  famous  in  his  time  alike 
for  his  eloquence  and  his  learning,  has  left  a  paraphrase  of  the  booka 
of  Aristotle  on  Physics,  on  the  Soul,  the  Ileavens,"  <kc.  Fabridiia 
states  that  this  writer  has  a  chapter,  the  object  of  which  is  to  prore, 
that  all  philosophers,  and  Aristotle  and  Plato  in  particular,  have  dis- 
dained the  authority  of  their  predecessors.  He  could  hardly  help 
remarking  in  how  different  a  spirit  philosophy  had  been  pursued  linco 
their  time. 

4.  Greek  Commentators  of  Plato  and  others, — I  have  spoken  prin- 
cipally of  the  commentators  of  Aristotle,  for  he  was  the  groat  subject 
of  the  commentators  proper ;  and  though  the  name  of  his  rival,  Plato, 
was  graced  by  a  list  of  attendants,  hardly  less  numerous,  these,  the 
Neoplatonists,  as  they  are  called,  had  introduced  now  elements  into 
the  doctrines  of  their  nominal  master,  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
must  be  placed  in  a  different  class.  We  may  observe  here,  however, 
how,  in  this  school  as  in  the  Peripatetic,  the  race  of  commentators 
multiplied  itself.  Porphyry,  who  commented  on  Aristotle,  was  com- 
inentc'd  on  by  Ammonius ;  Plotinus's  Enneads  were  commented  on  by 
Proclus  and  Dexippus.    Psellus'*  the  elder  was  a  parapUrast  of  Aris- 


10  Deg.  iv.  150.    "  lb.  iv.  1S8.    X9  IK  hr. : 
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totle ;  Pselius  the  younger,  in  the  eleventh  century,  attempted  to 
restore  the  New  Platonic  school.  The  former  of  these  two  writers 
had  for  his  pupils  two  men,  the  emperor  Leo,  sumamed  the  Philos- 
opher, and  Photius  the  patriarch,  who  exerted  themselves  to  restore 
the  study  of  literature  at  Constantinople.  We  still  possess  the  Collec- 
tion of  Extracts  of  Photius,  which,  like  that  of  Stob8eus  and  others, 
shows  the  tendency  of  the  age  to  compilations,  abstracts,  and  epitomes, 
— ^the  extinction  of  philosophical  vitality. 

6.  Arabian  Commentators  of  Aristotle. — ^The  reader  might  perhaps 
have  expected,  that  when  the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks  was  carried 
among  a  new  race  of  intellects,  of  a  different  national  character  and 
condition,  the  train  of  this  servile  tradition  would  have  been  broken ; 
that  some  new  thoughts  would  have  started  forth  ;  that  some  new  direc- 
tion, some  new  impulse,  would  have  been  given  to  the  search  for  truth. 
It  might  have  been  anticipated  that  we  should  have  had  schools  among 
the  Arabians  which  should  rival  the  Peripatetic,  Academic,  and  Stoic 
among  the  Greeks ; — that  they  would  preoccupy  the  ground  on  which 
Copernicus  and  Galileo,  Lavoisier  and  Linnaeus,  won  their  fame ; — that 
they  would  make  the  next  great  steps  in  the  progressive  sciences. 
Nothing  of  this,  however,  happened.  The  Arabians  cannot  claim,  in 
science  or  philosophy,  any  really  great  names ;  they  produced  no  men 
and  no  discoveries  which  have  materially  influenced  the  course  and 
destinies  of  human  knowledge ;  they  tamely  adopted  the  intellectual 
servitude  of  the  nation  which  they  conquered  by  tlieir  arms ;  they  joined 
themselves  at  once  to  the  string  of  slaves  who  were  dragging  the  car  of 
Aristotle  and  Plotinus.  Nor,  perhaps,  on  a  little  further  reflection,  shall 
we  be  surprised  at  this  want  of  vigor  and  productive  power,  in  this 
period  of  apparent  national  youth.  The  Arabians  had  not  been  duly 
prepared  rightly  to  enjoy  and  use  the  treasures  of  which  they  became 
possessed.  They  had,  like  most  uncivilized  nations,  been  passionately 
fond  of  their  indigenous  poetry;  their  imagination  had  been  awakened, 
but  their  rational  powers  and  speculative  tendencies  were  still  torpid. 
They  received  the  Greek  philosophy  without  having  passed  through 
those  gradations  of  ardent  curiosity  and  keen  research,  of  obscurity 
brightening  into  clearness,  of  doubt  succeeded  by  the  joy  of  discovery, 
by  which  the  Greek  mind  had  been  enlarged  and  exercised.  Nor  had 
the  Arabians  ever  enjoyed,  as  the  Greeks  had,  the  individual  conscious- 
ness, the  independent  volition,  the  intellectual  freedom,  arising  from 
the  freedom  of  political  institutions.  They  had  not  felt  the  contagious 
mental  activity  of  a  small  city, — the  elation  arising  from  the  general 
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sympathy  in  speculative  pursuits  diffused  through  an  intelligent  and 
acute  audience ;  in  short,  they  had  not  had  a  national  education  sucli 
as  fitted  the  Greeks  to  be  disciples  of  Plato  and  Hipparchus.  Hence, 
their  new  literary  wealth  rather  encumbered  and  enslaved,  than  en- 
riched and  strengthened  them  :  in  their  want  of  taste  for  intellectual 
freedom,  they  were  glad  to  give  themselves  up  to  the  guidance  of 
Aristotle  and  other  dogmatists.  Their  military  habits  had  accustomed 
them  to  look  to  a  leader ;  their  reverence  for  the  book  of  their  law 
had  prepared  them  to  accept  a  philosophical  Koran  also.  Thus  the 
Arabians,  though  they  never  translated  the  Greek  poetry,  translated, 
and  merely  translated,  the  Greek  philosophy  ;  they  followed  the  Greek 
philosophers  without  deviation,  or,  at  leasts  without  any  philosophical 
deviations.  They  became  for  the  most  part  Aristotelians ; — studied 
not  only  Aristotle,  but  the  commentators  of  Aristotle;  and  themselves 
swelled  the  vast  and  unprofitable  herd. 

The  philosophical  works  of  Aristotle  had,  in  some  measure,  made 
their  way  in  the  East)  before  the  growth  of  the  Saracen  power.  In 
the  sixth  century,  a  Syrian,  Uranus,'*  encouraged  by  the  love  of  phi- 
losophy manifested  by  Cosroes,  had  translated  some  of  the  writings 
of  the  Stagirite ;  about  the  same  time,  Sergius  had  given  some  trans- 
lations in  Syriac.  In  the  seventh  century,  Jacob  of  Edessa  translated 
into  this  language  the  Dialectics,  and  added  Notes  to  the  work.  Such 
labors  became  numerous ;  and  the  first  Arabic  translations  of  Aristotle 
were  formed  upon  these  Persian  or  Syriac  texts.  In  this  succession  of 
transfusions,  some  mistakes  must  inevitably  have  been  introduced. 

The  Arabian  intei-preters  of  Aristotle,  like  a  large  portion  of  the 
Alexandrian  ones,  gave  to  the  philosopher  a  tinge  of  opinions  borrowed 
from  auotbcr  source,  of  which  I  shall  have  to  speak  under  the  head  of 
Mysticism,  But  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  sufficiently  strong  exam- 
]>les  of  the  peculiar  spirit  of  commentation,  to  make  it  fitting  to  notice 
them  here.  At  the  head  of  them  stands'*  Alkindi,  who  appears  to  have 
lived  at  the  court  of  Almamon,  and  who  wrote  commentaries  on  the 
Organon  of  Aristotle.  But  Alfarabi  was  the  glory  of  the  school  of 
liagdad ;  his  knowledge  included  mathematics,  astronomy,  medicine, 
iind  philosophy.  Bom  in  an  elevated  rank,  and  possessed  of  a  rich 
patrimony,  he  led  an  austere  life,  and  devoted  himself  altogether  to 
study  and  meditation.  He  employed  himself  particularly  in  unfolding 
the  import  of  Aristotle's  treatise  On  the  Soul."    Avioenna  (Ebn  Sina) 
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was  at  once  the  Hippocrates  and  the  Aristotle  of  the  Arabians ;  and 
certainly  the  most  extraordinary  man  that  the  nation  produced.  In  the 
course  of  an  unfortunate  and  stormy  life,  occupied  by  politics  and  by 
pleasures,  he  produced  works  which  were  long  revered  as  a  sort  of  code 
of  science.  In  particular,  his  writings  on  medicine,  though  they  contain 
little  besides  a  compilation  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  took  the  place  of 
both,  even  in  the  universities  of  Europe ;  and  were  studied  as  models 
at  Paris  and  Montpelier,  till  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  at 
which  period  they  fell  into  an  almost  complete  oblivion.  Avicenna  is 
conceived,  by  some  modern  writers,'*  to  have  shown  some  power  of 
original  thinking  in  his  representations  of  the  Aristotelian  Logic  and 
Metaphysics.  Averroes  (Ebn  Roshd)  of  Cordova,  was  the  most  illus- 
trious of  the  Spanish  Aristotelians,  and  became  the  guide  of  tlie  school- 
men," being  placed  by  them  on  a  level  with  Aristotle  himself,  or  above 
him.  He  translated  Aristotle  from  the  first  Syriac  version,  not  being 
able  to  read  the  Greek  text.  He  aspired  to,  and  retained  for  centuries, 
the  title  of  the  Commentator;  and  he  deserves  this  title  by  the  servil- 
ity with  which  ho  maintains  that  Aristotle**  carried  the  sciences  to  the 
highest  possible  degree,  measured  their  whole  extent,  and  fixed  their 
ultimate  and  permanent  boundaries ;  although  his  works  are  conceived 
to  exhibit  a  trace  of  the  New  Platonism.  Some  of  his  writings  are 
directed  against  an  Arabian  skeptic,  of  the  name  of  Algazel,  whom  we 
have  already  noticed. 

When  the  schoolmen  had  adopted  the  supremacy  of  Aristotle  to  the 
extent  in  which  Averroes  maintained  it,  their  philosophy  went  further 
than  a  system  of  mere  commentation,  and  became  a  system  of  dogma- 
tism ;  we  must,  therefore,  in  another  chapter,  say  a  few  words  more  of 
the  Aristotelians  in  this  point  of  view,  before  wo  proceed  to  the  revival 
of  science ;  but  w^e  must  previously  consider  some  other  features  in  the 
character  of  the  Stationary  Period. 


"  Deg.  iv.  206.        "  lb.  iv.  247.    Averroes  died  a.  d.  1206.        »  jb.  iv.  248. 
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CHAPTER  nL 
Of  1KB  MraTicreu  of  tee  Hiddlb  Aoxa, 

rhas  been  already  several  times  hinted,  that  a  new  and  peculiar 
element  was  introduced  into  the  Greek  philosophy  which  occupied 
the  f&Uention  of  the  Alexandrifku  school ;  and  that  this  element  tinged 
a  large  portion  of  the  speculations  of  succeeding  ages.  We  may  speak 
of  this  peculiar  element  as  MyHkUnt ;  for^  from  the  notion  usually 
conveyed  by  thia  term,  the  reader  will  easily  apprehend  the  general 
character  of  the  tendency  now  spoken  of;  and  especially  when  ho  se^e 
ita  effect  pointed  out  in  various  subjects.  Thus,  instead  of  referring 
the  €venta  of  the  eitemal  world  to  apace  and  time,  to  senaible  con- 
nection and  causation,  men  attempted  to  reduce  such  occurrences 
under  spiritual  and  superseiiEual  relations  and  dependencies ;  they  in- 
ferred thera  to  superior  intelligences,  to  theological  conditionii,  to  past 
and  future  events  in  the  moral  world,  to  states  of  mind  and  feelings, 
to  the  creatures  of  an  imaginary  mythology  or  demonology.  And 
thus  their  physical  Science  became  Mugic,  their  Astronomy  became  As- 
trology, the  study  of  the  Composition  of  bodies  became  Alchemy, 
Mathematics  became  the  contemplation  of  the  Spiritual  Relations  of 
number  and  figure,  and  Philosophy  became  Tlieosophy* 

The  esamination  of  this  feature  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind 
is  importAnt  for  ufl;>  in  consequenco  of  its  in^uonce  upon  the  employ* 
ments  aud  the  thoughts  of  the  times  now  under  our  notice.  This 
tendency  materially  affected  botli  nienV  speculations  and  their  labors 
in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  By  its  direct  operation^  it  gave  rise  to 
the  newer  Platonic  philosophy  among  the  Greeks,  and  to  correspond- 
ing doctrines  among  the  Arabians;  and  by  calling  into  a  prominent 
place  astrology,  alchemy,  and  magic,  it  long  occupied  moat  of  the  real 
observers  of  tJie  material  world.  In  this  manner  it  delayed  and  im- 
peded the  progress  of  true  science^  for  we  shall  see  reason  to  believe 
that  human  knowledge  lost  more  by  the  perversion  of  men's  minds 
and  the  misdirection  of  their  efforts,  than  it  gained  by  any  increase  of 
zeal  arising  from  the  peculiar  hopes  and  objects  of  th^  mvatirta. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  attempt  any  genend  vi 
and  fortunes  of  the  various  forms  of  Mystical  Ph 
to  exhibit  some  of  its  characters,  in  go  far  Rft  1 
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tendencies  of  thought  which  accompanied  the  retrogradation  of  induc- 
tire  science.  And  of  these,  the  leading  feature  which  demands  our 
notice  is  that  already  alluded  to ;  namely,  the  practice  of  referring 
things  and  events,  not  to  clear  and  distinct  relations,  obviously  appli- 
cable to  such  cases ; — not  to  general  rules  capable  of  direct  verifica- 
tion ;  but  to  notions  vague,  distant,  and  vast,  which  we  cannot  bring 
into  contact  with  facts,  because  they  belong  to  a  different  region  from 
the  fects ;  as  when  we  connect  natural  events  with  moral  or  historical 
causes,  or  seek  spiritual  meanings  in  the  properties  of  number  and 
figare.  Thus  the  character  of  Mysticism  is,  that  it  refers  particulars, 
not  to  generalizations  homogeneous  and  immediate,  but  to  such  as  are 
heterogeneous  and  remote ;  to  which  we  must  add,  that  the  process  of 
this  reference  is  not  a  calm  act  of  the  intellect,  but  is  accompanied 
with  a  glow  of  enthusiastic  feeling. 

1.  NeoplaUmic  Tkeosophy. — The  Newer  Platonism  is  the  first  ex- 
ample of  this  Mystical  Philosophy  which  I  shall  consider.  The  main 
points  which  here  require  our  notice  are,  the  doctrine  of  an  Intel- 
lectual World  resulting  from  the  act  of  the  Divine  Mind,  as  the  only 
reality ;  and  the  aspiration  after  the  union  of  the  human  soul  with 
this  Divine  Mind,  as  the  object  of  human  existence.  The  "  Ideas"  of 
Plato  were  Forms  of  our  knowledge ;  but  among  the  Neoplatonists 
they  became  really  existing,  indeed  the  only  really  existing.  Objects ; 
and  the  inaccessible  scheme  of  the  universe  which  these  ideas  consti- 
tute, was  offered  as  the  great  subject  of  philosophical  contemplation. 
The  desire  of  the  human  mind  to  approach  towards  its  Creator  and 
Preserver,  and  to  obtain  a  spiritual  access  to  Ilim,  leads  to  an  employ- 
ment of  the  thoughts  which  is  well  worth  the  notice  of  the  religious 
philosopher ;  but  such  an  effort,  even  when  founded  on  revelation  and 
well  regulated,  is  not  a  means  of  advance  in  physics ;  and  when  it  is 
the  mere  result  of  natural  enthusiasm,  it  may  easily  obtain  such  a 
place  in  men's  minds  as  to  unfit  them  for  the  successful  prosecution  of 
natural  philosophy.  The  temper,  therefore,  which  introduces  such 
supernatural  communion  into  the  general  course  of  its  speculations, 
may  be  properly  treated  as  mystical,  and  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
decline  of  science  in  the  Stationary  Period.  The  Neoplatonic  philoso- 
phy requires  our  notice  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  forms  of  this 
Mysticism. 

Though  Ammonius  Saccas,  who  flourished  at  the  end  of  the  second 
century,  is  looked  upon  as  the  beginner  of  the  Neoplatonists,  his  disci- 
ple Plotinufl  is,  in  reality,  the  great  founder  of  the  school,  both  by  his 
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works,  which  still  remftin  to  ua,  and  by  the  entliusiasm  Avhich  his  char- 
acter and  mnnnera  inspired  among  his  followers.  He  lived  a  life  of 
meditation,  gentleness,  and  self-denird,  and  died  in  the  second  year  of 
the  i^eign  of  Claudius  (a,  o,  2Yo)*  His  disciple,  Porphyry,  has  given 
us  a  Life  of  hin^  from  which  we  mfiy  sec  how  well  ht&  hahitual  mannej* 
were  suited  to  niuke  his  doctrines  imprcssivo*  *'P!otinus,  the  philoso- 
pher of  our  time.^  Porphyry  thus  begins  his  biography,  "  appearetl  like 
a  person  ashamed  lliat  he  was  in  iho  body.  In  consef^ueooe  of  this 
disposition,  he  conld  not  bear  to  talk  concemiDg  hia  family,  or  his 
parent^  or  his  country*  He  would  not  aljow  himself  to  be  represented 
hj  a  piiinter  or  statuary  ;  hyhI  once,  when  AurelJus  entreated  him  to 
permit  a  likeness  of  him  to  be  takeit,  he  said,  *•  la  it  not  enough  for 
us  to  carry  this  image  in  which  nature  has  inclosed  na,  hut  we  must 
also  try  to  leave  a  more  durnblii  imiiife  of  this  image,  as  if  it  were  so 
groat  a  sight  r  And  he  retained  the  same  temper  to  the  last  When 
he  was  dying,  he  said, '  I  am  trying  to  bring  the  divinity  which  is  in  us 
to  the  divinity  which  is  in  the  universe^  "  He  was  looked  upon  by  his 
successors  with  extraordinary  admiration  and  reverence;  and  hisdtsci- 
plo  Porphyry  collected  from  his  lipa,  or  from  fVagmental  notes,  the  six 
Enneads  of  his  doctrines  (that  is,  parts  each  consisting  of  nint  Books), 
which  he  arranged  and  annotated. 

We  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  in  this  remarkable  work  examples 
of  mystical  speculation.  The  Intelligible  World  of  realities  or  essences 
corresponds  to  the  world  of  sense'  in  the  classes  of  things  which  it  iti- 
cludes.  To  the  Intoliigibie  World,  man's  mind  ascends,  by  a  triple 
road  which  Plotinus  figuratively  calls  that  of  the  Musician,  the  Lover, 
the  philosopher,*  The  activity  of  the  human  soul  ia  identified  by 
analogy  with  the  motion  of  the  heavens,  **  This  activity  i*  about  a 
middle  point,  and  thus  it  is  circular;  but  a  middle  point  is  not  the 
same  in  body  and  in  the  soul :  in  that^  the  middle  point  is  local ;  in 
this,  it  is  that  on  which  the  rci^t  depends.  There  is^  however,  an 
analogy;  for  as  in  one  case,  so  in  ti:ie  other,  there  must  be  a  middle 
point,  and  as  the  sphere  revolves  about  i(A  centre,  the  soul  revolves 
about  God  through  its  afiectiona.*' 

The  conclusion  of  the  work  is,*  as  might  be  supposed,  upon  the  ap- 
proach to,  union  with,  and  fruition  of  Uod.  The  autlior  refers  again 
to  the  analogy  between  the  movements  of  the  soul  and  those  of  the 
heavens,     "  We  move  round  him  like  a  choral  dance  ;  even  when  we 


1  vi.  EnaeiJ,  iii.  1.  ^  ii.  E  ii.  3.  >  vL  Enn,  \x.  a. 
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look  from  him  we  revolve  about  him  :  we  do  not  always  look  at  him, 
but  when  we  do,  wo  have  satisfaction  and  rest,  and  the  harmony  which 
belongs  to  that  divine  movement  In  this  movement,  the  mind  be- 
holds the  fountain  of  life,  the  fountain  of  mind,  the  origin  of  being,  the 
oanae  of  good,  the  root  of  the  soul."^  "  There  will  be  a  time  when  this 
vision  shall  be  continual ;  the  mind  beiug  no  more  interrupted,  nor 
suffering  any  perturbation  from  the  body.  Yet  that  which  beholds  is 
not  that  which  is  disturbed ;  and  when  this  vision  becomes  dim,  it 
does  not  obscure  the  knowledge  which  reades  in  demonstration,  and 
fiuth,  and  reasoning ;  but  the  vision  itself  is  not  reason,  but  greater 
than  reason,  and  before  reason.''* 

The  fifth  book  of  the  third  Ennead  has  for  its  subject  the  Dsemon 
whioh  belongs  to  each  man.  It  is  entitled  ^  Concerning  Love ;"  and 
the  doctrine  appears  to  be,  that  the  Love,  or  common  source  of  the 
passions  which  is  in  each  man's  mind,  is  ^  the  Dsamon  which  they  say 
aocoimpanies  each  man.''«  These  deemons  were,  however  (at  least  by 
later  writers),  invested  with  a  visible  aspect  and  with  a  personal  char- 
acter, including  a  resemblance  of  human  passions  and  motives.  It  is 
eurions  thus  to  see  an  untenable  and  visionary  generalization  felling 
baok  into  the  domain  of  the  senses  and  the  fancy,  after  a  vain  attempt 
to  support  itself  in  the  region  of  the  reason.  This  imagination  soon 
produced  pretensions  to  the  power  of  making  these  daemons  or  genii 
visible ;  and  the  Treatise  on  the  Mysteries  of  the  Egyptians,  which  is 
attributed  to  lamblichus,  gives  an  account  of  the  secret  ceremonies, 
the  mysterious  words,  the  sacrifices  and  expiations,  by  which  this  was 
to  be  done. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  dwell  on  the  progress  of  this  school ;  to 
point  out  the  growth  of  the  Theurgy  which  thus  arose ;  or  to  describe 
the  attempts  to  claim  a  high  antiquity  for  this  system,  and  to  make 
Orpheus,  the  poet,  the  first  promulgator  of  its  doctrines.  The  system, 
like  all  mystical  systems,  assumed  the  character  rather  of  religion  than 
of  a  theory.  The  opinions  of  its  disciples  materially  influenced  their 
lives.  It  gave  the  world  the  spectacle  of  an  austere  morality,  a  devo- 
tional exaltation,  combined  with  the  grossest  superstitions  of  Paganism. 
The  successors  of  lamblichus  appeared  rather  to  hold  a  priesthood, 
than  the  chair  of  a  philosophical  school.^  They  were  persecuted  by 
Constantine  and  Constantius,  as  opponents  of  Christianity.     Sopatcr,  a 


*  vi.  Enn.  he.  9.       •  vi.  Enn.  ix.  10.         •  FicinuB,  Cbmm,  in.  v.  Enn.  iii. 
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Syrian  philosopher  of  this  school,  was  beheaded  by  the  former  empe- 
ror on  a  charge  that  he  had  bound  the  winds  by  the  power  of  magic." 
But  Julian,  who  shortly  after  succeeded  to  the  purple,  embraced  with 
ardor  the  opinions  of  lamblichus.  Proclus  (who  died  a.  d.  487)  was 
one  of  the  greatest  of  the  teachers  of  this  school  ;*  and  was,  both  in  bis 
life  and  doctrines,  a  worthy  successor  of  Plotinus,  Porphyry,  and  lam- 
blichus. We  possess  a  biography,  or  rather  a  panegyric  of  him,  by  his 
disciple  Marinus,  in  which  he  is  exhibited  as  a  representation  of  the 
ideal  perfection  of  the  philosophic  character,  according  to  the  views  of 
the  Neoplatonists.  His  virtues  are  arranged  as  physical,  moral,  puri- 
ficatory, theoretic,  and  theurgic.  Even  in  his  boyhood,  Apollo  and 
Minerva  visited  him  in  his  dreams :  he  studied  oratory  at  Alexandria, 
but  it  was  at  Athens  that  Plutarch  and  Lysianus  initiated  him  in  the 
mysteries  of  the  New  Platonists.  He  received  a  kind  of  consecration 
at  the  hands  of  the  daughter  of  Plutarch,  the  celebrated  Asclepigenia, 
who  introduced  him  to  the  traditions  of  the  Chaldeans,  and  the  prac- 
tices of  theurgy ;  he  was  also  admitted  to  the  mysteries  of  Eleusis.  He 
became  celebrated  for  his  knowledge  and  eloquence;  but  especially  for 
his  skill  in  the  supernatural  arts  which  were  connected  with  the  doc- 
trines of  his  sect.  He  appears  before  us  rather  as  a  hierophant  than  a 
philosopher.  A  large  portion  of  his  life  was  spent  in  evocations,  puri- 
fications, fastings,  prayers,  hymns,  intercourse  with  apparitions,  and 
with  the  gods,  and  in  the  celebration  of  the  festivals  of  Paganism,  es- 
pecially those  which  were  held  in  honor  of  the  Mother  of  the  Gods. 
His  religious  admiration  extended  to  all  forms  of  mythology.  The 
philosopher,  said  he,  is  not  the  priest  of  a  single  religion,  but  of  all  the 
religions  of  the  world.  Accordingly,  he  composed  hymns  in  honor  of 
all  the  divinities  of  Greece,  Rome,  Egypt,  Arabia ; — Christianity  alone 
was  excluded  from  his  favor. 

The  reader  will  find  an  interesting  view  of  the  School  of  Alexandria, 
in  M.  Barthelemy  Saint-Hilaire's  Rapport  on  the  Mimoires  sent  to  the 
Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences  at  Paris,  in  consequence  of 
its  having,  in  1841,  proposed  this  as  the  subject  of  a  prize,  which  was 
awarded  in  1844.  M.  Saint-Hilaire  has  prefixed  to  this  Rapport  a  dis- 
sertation on  the  Mysticism  of  that  school.  He,  however,  uses  the  term 
Mysticism  in  a  wider  sense  than  my  purpose,  which  regarded  mainly 
the  bearing  of  the  doctrines  of  this  school  upon  the  progress  of  the 
Inductive  Sciences,  has  led  me  to  do.    Although  ha  '^  h  to  td- 
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mire  in  the  Alexandrian  philosophy,  he  declares  that  they  were  incapa- 
ble of  treating  scientific  questions.  The  extent  to  which  this  is  true  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  extract  which  he  gives  from  Plotinus,  on  the 
question,  ^'  Why  objects  appear  smaller  in  proportion  as  they  are  more 
distant."  Plotinus  denies  that  the  reason  of  this  is  that  the  angles  of 
vision  become  smaller.  His  reason  for  this  denial  is  curious  enough. 
If  it  were  so,  he  says,  how  could  the  heaven  appear  smaller  than  it  is, 
since  it  occupies  the  whole  of  the  visual  angle  ? 

2.  Mystical  Arithmetic, — It  is  unnecessary  further  to  exemplify, 
from  Proclus,  the  general  mystical  character  of  the  school  and  time  to 
which  he  belonged ;  but  we  may  notice  more  specially  one  of  the  forms 
of  this  mysticism,  which  very  frequently  offers  itself  to  our  notice,  es- 
pecially in  him ;  and  which  we  may  call  Mystical  Arithmetic.  Like 
all  the  kinds  of  Mysticism,  this  consists  in  the  attempt  to  connect  our 
conceptions  of  external  objects  by  general  and  inappropriate  notions  of 
goodness,  perfection,  and  relation  to  the  divine  essence  and  govern- 
ment ;  instead  of  referring  such  conceptions  to  those  appropriate  ideas, 
which,  by  due  attention,  become  perfectly  distinct,  and  capable  of  be- 
ing positively  applied  and  verified.  The  subject  which  is  thus  dealt 
with,  in  the  doctrines  of  which  we  now  speak,  is  Number ;  a  notion 
which  tempts  men  into  these  visionary  speculations  more  naturally 
than  any  other.  For  number  is  really  applicable  to  moral  notions — to 
emotions  and  feelings,  and  to  their  objects — as  well  ns  to  the  things  of 
the  material  world.  Moreover,  by  the  discovery  of  the  principle  of 
musical  concords,  it  had  been  found,  probably  most  unexpectedly,  that 
numerical  relations  were  closely  connected  with  sounds  which  could 
hardly  be  distinguished  from  the  expression  of  thought  and  feeling ; 
and  a  suspicion  might  easily  arise,  that  the  universe,  both  of  matter  and 
of  thought,  might  contain  many  general  and  abstract  truths  of  some 
analogous  kind.  The  relations  of  number  have  so  wide  a  bearing,  that 
the  ramifications  of  such  a  suspicion  could  not  easily  be  exhausted, 
supposing  men  willing  to  follow  them  into  darkness  and  vagueness ; 
which  it  is  precisely  the  mystical  tendency  to  do.  Accordingly,  this 
kind  of  speculation  appeared  very  early,  and  showed  itself  first  among 
the  Pythagoreans,  as  we  might  have  expected,  from  the  attention  which 
they  gave  to  the  theory  of  harmony :  and  this,  as  well  as  some  other  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  Pythagorean  philosophy,  was  adopted  by  the  later 
Platonists,  and,  indeed,  by  Plato  himself,  whose  speculations  concern- 
ing number  have  decidedly  a  mystical  character.  The  mere  mathe- 
matical relations  of  numbers, — as  odd  and  even,  perfect  and  imperfect. 
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abundaDt  and  defective, — ^were,  by  a  willing  submission  to  an  enthu* 
siastic  bias,  connected  with  the  notions  of  good  and  beauty,  which 
were  suggested  by  the  terms  expressing  their  relations ;  and  principles 
resulting  from  such  a  connection  were  woven  into  a  wide  and  complex 
system.  It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  long  on  this  subject ;  the  mere 
titles  of  the  works  which  treated  of  it  show  its  nature.  Archytas'^  is 
8aid  to  have  written  a  treatise  on  the  number  ten :  Telaug^,  the  daugh* 
tcr  of  Pythagoras,  wrote  on  the  nnmbcr /ozir.  This  number,  indeed, 
which  was  known  by  the  name  of  the  TetractySj  was  very  celebrated  in 
the  school  of  Pythagoras.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  "  Golden  Versee," 
which  are  ascribed  to  him",  the  pupil  is  conjured  to  be  virtuous, 

Na{  ftd  rdy  ifitri^  ^v;^a  itapah6vTa  rtrpcucr^v 
Tlayiv  Atwdov  f^^ffSfas    .... 

By  him  wlio  stampt  The  Four  upon  the  mind,— 
The  Four,  the  fount  of  nature^s  endless  stream. 

In  Plato's  works,  we  have  evidence  of  a  similar  belief  in  religious 
relations  of  Number ;  and  in  the  new  Platonists,  this  doctrine  was  es- 
tablished as  a  system.  Proclus,  of  whom  we  have  been  speaking, 
founds  his  philosophy,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  relation  of  Unity  and 
Multiple ;  from  this,  he  is  led  to  represent  the  causality  of  the  Divine 
Mind  by  three  Triads  of  abstractions ;  and  in  the  development  of  one 
part  of  this  system,  the  number  seven  is  introduced."  "  The  intelligi- 
ble and  intellectual  gods  produce  all  things  triadically ;  for  the  monads 
in  these  latter  are  divided  according  to  number ;  and  what  the  monad 
was  in  the  former,  the  number  is  in  these  latter.  And  the  intellectual 
gods  produce  all  things  hebdomically ;  for  they  evolve  the  intelligible, 
and  at  the  same  time  intellectual  triads,  into  intellectual  hebdomads, 
and  expand  their  contracted  powers  into  intellectual  variety."  Seven 
is  what  is  called  by  arithmeticians  a  prime  number,  that  is,  it  cannot 
be  produced  by  the  multiplication  of  other  numbers.  In  the  language 
of  the  New  Platonists,  the  number  seven  is  said  to  be  a  virgin,  and 
without  a  mother,  and  it  is  therefore  sacred  to  Minerva.  The  number 
six  is  a  perfect  number,  and  is  consecrated  to  Venus. 

The  relations  of  space  were  dealt  with  in  like  manner,  the  Geometr 
rical  properties  being  associated  with  such  physical  and  metaphysical 
notions  as  vague  thought  and  lively  feeling  could  anyhow  connect 
with  them.     We  may  consider,  as  an  example  of  this,*'  Plato's  opinion 
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concerning  the  particles  of  the  four  elements.  He  gave  to  each  kind 
of  particle  one  of  the  five  regular  solids,  about  which  the  geometrical 
speculations  of  himself  and  his  pupils  had  been  employed.  •  The  parti- 
cles of  fire  were  pyramids,  because  they  are  sharp,  and  tend  upwards ; 
those  of  earth  are  cubes,  because  they  are  stable,  and  fill  space ;  the 
particles  of  air  are  octahedral,  as  most  nearly  resembling  those  of  fire ; 
those  of  water  are  the  icositetrahedron,  as  most  nearly  spherical.  The 
dodecahedron  is  the  figure  of  the  element  of  the  heavens,  and  shows 
its  influence  in  other  things,  as  in  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac.  In 
such  examples  we  see  how  loosely  space  and  number  are  combined  or 
confounded  by  these  mystical  visionaries. 

These  numerical  dreams  of  ancient  philosophers  have  been  imitated 
by  modern  writers ;  for  instance,  by  Peter  Bungo  and  Kircher,  who 
have  written  De  Mysteriis  Numerorum.  Bungo  treats  of  the  mystical 
properties  of  each  of  the  numbers  in  order,  at  great  length.  And  such 
speculations  have  influenced  astronomical  theories.  In  the  first  edition 
of  the  Alphonsine  Tables,"  the  precession  was  represented  by  making 
the  first  point  of  Aries  move,  in  a  period  of  7000  years,  through  a 
circle  of  which  the  radius  was  18  degrees,  while  the  circle  moved 
round  the  ecliptic  in  49,000  years;  and  these  numbers,  7000  and 
49,000,  were  chosen  probably  by  Jewish  calculators,  or  with  reference 
to  Jewish  Sabbatarian  notions. 

3.  Astrology, — Of  all  the  forms  which  mysticism  assumed,  none  was 
cultivated  more  assiduously  than  astrology.  Although  this  art  pre- 
vailed most  universally  and  powerfully  during  the  stationary  period, 
its  existence,  even  as  a  detailed  technical  system,  goes  back  to  a  very 
early  age.  It  probably  had  its  origin  in  the  East ;  it  is  universally 
ascribed  to  the  Babylonians  and  Chaldeans ;  the  name  Chaldean  was, 
at  Rome,  synonymous  with  matliematicus,  or  astrologer ;  and  we  read 
repeatedly  that  this  class  of  persons  were  expelled  from  Italy  by  a  de- 
cree of  the  senate,  both  during  the  times  of  the  republic  and  of  the  em- 
pire." The  recurrence  of  this  act  of  legislation  shows  that  it  was  not 
efiectual :  "  It  is  a  class  of  men,"  says  Tacitus,  "  which,  in  our  city, 
will  always  be  prohibited,  and  will  always  exist."  In  Greece,  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  state  showed  any  hostility  to  the  professors  of  this 
art.  They  undertook,  it  would  seem,  then,  as  at  a  later  period,  to  de- 
termine the  course  of  a  man's  character  and  life  from  the  configuration 
of  the  stars  at  the  moment  of  his  birth.     We  do  not  possess  any  of  the 
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speculations  of  the  early  astrologers ;  and  we  cannot  therefore  be  cer- 
tain that  the  notions  which  operated  in  men's  minds  when  the  art  had 
its  birth,  agreed  with  the  views  on  which  it  was  afterwards  defended, 
when  it  became  a  matter  of  controversy.  But  it  appears  probable, 
that,  though  it  was  at  later  periods  supported  by  physical  analogies, 
it  was  originally  suggested  by  mythological  belief  The  Greeks  spoke 
of  the  influences  or  effluxes  (dTrdftpoiag)  which  proceeded  from  the 
stars ;  but  the  Chaldeans  had  probably  thought  rather  of  the  powers 
which  they  exercised  as  deities.  In  whatever  manner  the  sun,  moon, 
and  planets  came  to  be  identified  with  gods  and  goddesses,  it  is  clear 
that  the  characters  ascribed  to  these  gods  and  goddesses  regulate  the 
virtues  and  powers  of  the  stars  which  bear  their  names.  This  associa- 
tion, so  manifestly  visionary,  was  retained,  amplified,  and  pursued,  in 
an  enthusiastic  spirit,  instead  of  being  rejected  for  more  distinct  and 
substantial  connections ;  and  a  pretended  science  was  thus  formed^ 
which  bears  the  obvious  stamp  of  mysticism. 

That  common  sense  of  mankind  which  teaches  them  that  theoretical 
opinions  are  to  be  calmly  tried  by  their  consequences  and  their  accord- 
ance with  facts,  appears  to  have  counteracted  the  prevalence  of  astrology 
in  the  better  times  of  the  human  mind.  Eudoxus,  as  we  are  informed 
by  Cicero,''  rejected  the  pretensions  of  the  Chaldeans;  and  Cicero 
himself  reasons  against  them  with  arguments  as  sensible  and  intelligent 
as  could  be  adduced  by  a  writer  of  the  present  day ;  such  as  the  dif- 
ferent fortunes  and  characters  of  persons  bom  at  the  same  time ;  and 
the  failure  of  the  predictions,  in  the  case  of  Pompey,  Crassus,  Cffisar, 
to  whom  the  astrologers  had  foretold  glorious  old  age  and  peaceful 
death.  He  also  employs  an  argument  which  the  reader  would  per^ 
haps  not  expect  from  him, — the  very  great  remoteness  of  the  planets 
as  compared  with  the  distance  of  the  moon.  "  What  contagion  can 
reach  us,"  he  asks,  "  from  a  distance  almost  infinite  ?" 

Pliny  argues  on  the  same  side,  and  with  some  of  the  same  ail- 
ments.'^  "  Ilomer,"  he  says,  "  tells  us  that  Hector  and  Polydamus 
were  bom  the  same  night ; — men  of  such  diff'erent  fortune.  And  every 
hour,  in  every  part  of  the  world,  are  born  lords  and  slaves,  kings  and 
beggars." 

The  impression  made  by  these  arguments  is  marked  in  an  anecdote 
told  concerning  Publius  Nigidius  Figulus,  a  Roman  of  the  time  of 
Julius  Csesar,  whom  Lucan  mentions  as  a  celebrated  astrologer.    It  k 
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said,  that  when  an  opponent  of  the  art  urged  as  an  objection  the  dif- 
ferent fates  of  persons  bom  in  two  successive  instants,  Nigidius  bade 
him  make  two  contiguous  marks  on  a  potter's  wheel,  which  was 
revolving  rapidly  near  them.  On  stopping  the  wheel,  the  two  marks 
were  found  to  be  really  far  removed  from  each  other ;  and  Nigidius  is 
said  to  have  received  the  name  of  Figulus  (the  potter),  in  remembrance 
of  this  story,  llis  argument,  says  St.  Augustine,  who  gives  us  the 
narrative,  was  as  fragile  as  the  ware  which  the  wheel  manufactured. 

As  the  darkening  times  of  the  Roman  empire  advanced,  even  the 
stronger  minds  seem  to  have  lost  the  clear  energy  which  was  requisite 
to  throw  off  this  delusion.  Seneca  appears  to  take  the  influence  of 
the  planets  for  granted;  and  even  Tacitus^'  seems  to  hesitate.  '^For 
my  own  part,"  says  he,  **  I  doubt ;  but  certainly  the  majority  of  mankind 
cannot  bo  weaned  from  the  opinion,  that,  at  the  biith  of  each  man,  his 
future  destiny  is  fixed ;  though  some  things  may  fall  out  differently 
from  the  predictions,  by  the  ignorance  of  those  who  profess  the  art ; 
and  that  thus  the  art  is  unjustly  blamed,  confirmed  as  it  is  by  noted  ex- 
amples in  all  ages."  The  occasion  which  gives  rise  to  these  reflections 
of  the  historian  is  the  mention  of  Thrasyllus,  the  favorite  astrologer  of 
the  Emperor  Tiberius,  whose  skill  is  exemplified  in  the  following  nar- 
rative. Those  who  were  brought  to  Tiberius  on  any  important  matter, 
were  admitted  to  an  interview  in  an  apartment  situated  on  a  lofty  clift" 
in  the  island  of  Capreae.  They  reached  this  place  by  a  narrow  path, 
accompanied  by  a  single  freedman  of  great  bodily  strength ;  and  on 
their  return,  if  the  emperor  had  conceived  any  doubts  of  their  trust- 
worthiness, a  single  blow  buried  the  secret  and  its  victim  in  the  ocean 
below.  After  Thrasyllus  had,  in  this  retreat,  stated  tlie  results  of  his 
art  as  they  concerned  the  emperor,  Tiberius  asked  him  whether  he 
had  calculated  how  long  ho  himself  had  to  live.  The  astrologer  ex- 
amined the  aspect  of  the  stars,  and  while  he  did  this,  as  the  narrative 
states,  showed  hesitation,  alarm,  increasing  terror,  and  at  last  declared 
that,  "  the  present  hour  was  for  him  critical,  perhaps  fatal.*'  Tiberius 
embraced  him,  and  told  him  "  he  was  right  in  supposing  he  had  been 
in  danger,  but  that  he  should  escape  it ;"  and  made  him  thenceforth 
his  confidential  counsellor. 

The  belief  in  the  power  of  astrological  prediction  which  thus  obtained 
dominiou  over  the  minds  of  men  of  literary  cultivation  and  practical 
energy,  naturally  had  a  more  complete  sway  among  the  speculative 
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but  unstable  minds  of  the  later  philosophical  schools  of  Alexandria, 
Athens,  and  Rome.  We  have  a  treatise  on  astrology  by  ProcloB, 
which  will  serve  to  exemplify  the  mystical  principle  in  this  form*  It 
appears  as  a  commentary  on  a  work  on  the  same  subject  called 
**  Tetrabiblos,"  ascribed  to  Ptolemy ;  though  we  may  reasonably  doubt 
whether  the  author  of  the  "  Megale  Syntaxis"  was  also  the  writer  of 
the  astrological  work.  A  few  notices  of  the  commentary  of  Proclus 
will  suffice.'"  The  science  is  defended  by  urging  how  powerful  we 
know  the  physical  effects  of  the  heavenly  bodies  to  be.  "The  sun 
regulates  all  things  on  earth ; — the  birth  of  animals,  the  growth  of 
fruits,  the  flowing  of  waters,  the  change  of  health,  according  to  the 
seasons :  he  produces  heat,  moisture,  dryness,  cold,  according  to  his 
approach  to  our  zenith.  The  moon,  which  is  the  nearest  of  all  bodies 
to  the  earth,  gives  out  much  influence;  and  all  things,  animate  and 
inanimate,  sympathize  with  her:  rivers  increase  and  diminish  accord- 
ing to  her  light;  the  advance  of  the  sea,  and  its  recess,  arc  regulated 
by  her  rising  and  setting ;  and  along  with  her,  fruits  and  animals  wax 
and  wane,  either  wholly  or  in  part."  It  is  easy  to  see  that  by  pursuing 
this  train  of  associations  (some  real  and  some  imaginary)  very  vaguely 
and  very  enthusiastically,  the  connections  which  astrology  supposes 
would  receive  a  kind  of  countenance.  Proclus  then  proceeds  to  state^** 
the  doctrines  of  the  science.  "  The  sun,"  he  says,  "  is  productive  of 
heat  and  dryness ;  this  power  is  moderate  in  its  nature,  but  is  more 
l>erceivcd  tlian  that  of  the  other  luminaries,  from  his  magnitude,  and 
from  the  change  of  seasons.  The  nature  of  the  moon  is  for  the  most 
part  moist ;  for  being  the  nearest  to  the  earth,  she  receives  the  vapors 
which  rise  from  moist  bodies,  and  thus  she  causes  bodies  to  soften  and 
rot.  But  by  the  illumination  she  receives  from  the  sun,  she  partakes 
in  a  moderate  degree  of  heat.  Saturn  is  cold  and  dry,  being  most 
distant  both  from  the  heating  power  of  the  sun,  and  the  moist  vapors 
of  the  earth.  His  cold,  however,  is  most  prevalent,  his  dryness  is 
more  moderate.  Both  he  and  the  rest  receive  additional  powers  from 
the  configurations  which  they  make  with  respect  to  the  sun  and 
moon."  In  the  same  manner  it  is  remarked  that  Mars  is  dry  and 
caustic,  from  his  fiery  nature,  which,  indeed,  his  color  shows.  Jupiter 
18  well  compounded  of  warm  and  moist,  as  is  Venus.  Mercury  is 
variable  in  his  character.  From  these  notions  were  derived  others 
concerning  the  beneficial  or  hurtful  effect  of  these  stars.    Heat  and 
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mouBtare  are  generative  and  creative  elements;  hence  the  ancients, 
uys  Proclus,  deemed  Jupiter,  and  Venus,  and  the  Moon  to  have  a 
good  power ;  Saturn  and  Mercury,  on  the  other  hand,  had  an  evil 
nature. 

Other  distinctions  of  the  character  of  the  stars  are  enumerated, 
equally  visionary,  and  suggested  by  the  most  fanciful  connections. 
Some  arc  masculine,  and  some  feminine :  the  Moon  and  Venus  are  of 
the  latter  kind.  This  appears  to  be  merely  a  mythological  or  ety- 
mological association.  Some  are  diurnal,  some  nocturnal :  the  Moon 
and  Venus  are  of  the  latter  kind,  the  Sun  and  Jupiter  of  the  former ; 
Saturn  and  Mars  are  both. 

The  fixed  stars,  also,  and  especially  those  of  the  zodiac,  had  especial 
influences  and  subjects  assigned  to  them.  In  particular,  each  sign  was 
supposed  to  preside  over  a  particular  part  of  the  body ;  thus  Aries  had 
the  head  assigned  to  it,  Taurus  the  neck,  and  so  on. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  sky  in  the  astrologer^s  consideration, 
was  that  sign  of  the  zodiac  which  rose  at  the  moment  of  the  child's 
birth ;  this  was,  properly  speaking,  the  Aorewcope,  the  ascendant,  or  the 
fint  house  ;  the  whole  circuit  of  the  heavens  being  divided  into  twelve 
kousis,  in  which  life  and  death,  marriage  and  children,  riches  and  hon- 
ors, friends  and  enemies,  were  distributed. 

We  need  not  attempt  to  trace  the  progress  of  this  science.  It  pre- 
vailed extensively  among  the  Arabians,  as  we  might  expect  from  the 
character  of  that  nation.  Albumasar,  of  lialkh  in  Ehorasan,  who 
flourished  in  the  ninth  century,  who  was  one  of  their  greatest  astron- 
omers, was  also  a  great  astrologer ;  and  his  work  on  the  latter  subject, 
**De  Magnis  Conjunctionibus,  Annonim  Revolutionibus  ac  eorum  Per- 
fectionibus,^  was  long  celebrated  in  Europe.  Aboazen  Haly  (the  wri- 
ter of  a  treatise  "  De  Judiciis  Astrorum"),  who  lived  in  Spain  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  was  one  of  the  classical  authors  on  this  subject 

It  will  easily  bo  supposed  that  when  this  apotelesmatic  or  judicial 
aatrol(^  obtained  firm  possession  of  men's  minds,  it  would  be  pursued 
into  innumerable  subtle  distinctions  and  extravagant  conceits ;  and  the 
more  so,  as  experience  could  offer  little  or  no  check  to  such  exercises  of 
fancy  and  subtlety.  For  the  correction  of  rules  of  astrological  divination 
by  comparison  with  known  events,  though  pretended  to  by  many  pro- 
fessors of  the  art,  was  far  too  vague  and  fallible  a  guidance  to  be  of 
any  real  advantage.  Even  in  what  has  been  called  Natural  Astrologj', 
the  dependence  of  the  weather  on  the  heavenly  bodies,  it  is  easy  to  see 
what  a  vast  accumulation  of  well-observed  facts  is  requisite  to  establish 
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Auy  true  rule ;  and  it  la  well  known  liow  loiig,  in  apit«  of  facta,  false 
and  grouiidlc^  rulea  (as  the  dependence  of  th<j  weatber  on  tbe  moon) 
nuBtj  keep  their  hold  on  men's  minds*  When  the  f«cts  are  such  loose 
And  many-sided  things  as  human  characters,  passions,  and  happiness^ 
It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  th»t  even  the  most  powerful  minds  should 
he  able  to  f^nd  a  footing  sufficiently  firm^  to  enable  them  to  resist  the 
impression  of  a  theory  constructed  of  sweeping  and  bold  assertions, 
and  filled  out  into  a  (complete  system  of  details.  Accordingly,  the  con- 
nection of  tlie  stars  with  human  persons  and  atitions  wiis,  for  a  loug 
period,  undisputed*  The  vague,  obscure,  and  heterogeneous  character 
of  such  a  counection,  and  its  unfitness  for  any  really  scientific  reason* 
ing,  could,  uf  course,  never  be  got  rid  of;  and  the  bewildering  feeling 
of  earnestness  and  solemnity,  witli  which  the  connection  of  the  heav- 
ens with  man  was  contemplated^  never  died  away.  In  other  respects, 
however,  tlio  astrologers  feU  into  a  servile  commentaLorial  spirit;  and 
employed  themselves  in  annotating  and  illustrating  the  works  of  their 
predecessors  to  a  considerable  eitent,  before  the  revival  of  true  science. 

It  may  be  mentioned,  that  astrology  Las  long  been,  and  probably  is, 
an  art  held  in  great  esteem  and  admiration  among  other  eastern  na* 
tious  besides  the  Mohammcdana ;  for  instance,  the  Jews,  the  Indians, 
the  Siamese,  and  the  Chinese*  The  prevalence  of  vague,  visionary, 
and  barren  notions  among  these  nations,  cannot  surprise  us;  for  with 
regard  to  them  we  have  no  evidenco,  as  with  regard  to  Europeans  we 
have,  that  they  are  capable,  on  subjects  of  physical  speculation,  of  ori- 
ginating sound  and  rational  general  principles.  The  Arts  may  have 
had  their  birtU  in  all  parts  of  the  globe ;  but  it  is  only  Europe,  at  par- 
ticular favored  periods  of  its  history,  which  has  ever  produced  Sciences. 

We  arc,  however,  now  speaking  of  a  long  period,  during  which  this 
productive  energy  was  interrupted  and  suspended.  During  this  period 
Europe  descended,  in  intellectual  character,  to  the  level  at  which  the 
other  parts  of  the  world  have  always  stootb  Her  Science  was  then  a 
mixture  of  Art  and  Mvsticiam ;  we  have  considered  several  forma  of 
this  Nfysticism,  but  there  are  two  otliei-s  which  must  not  pass  unno- 
ticed, Alchemy  and  Magic, 

We  may  observe,  before  we  proceed,  that  the  deep  and  settled  in- 
fluence which  Astrology  had  obtained  among  them,  appears  ]>erhapa 
mu*t  strongly  in  the  ciicumstance,  that  the  most  vigorous  and  clear* 
sighted  minds  which  were  concerned  in  the  revival  of  science,  did  not, 
for  a  long  period,  shake  off  the  persuasion  that  there  was,  in  this  art, 
hoine  element  of  truth.    Roger  Bacon,  Cards  '^^cho  Brahe, 
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Francis  Bacon,  are  examples  of  this.  These,  or  most  of  them,  rejected 
all  the  more  obvious  and  extravagant  absurdities  with  which  the  sub- 
ject had  been  loaded ;  but  still  conceived  that  some  real  and  valuable 
truth  remained  when  all  these  were  removed.  Thus  Campanella,*" 
whom  we  shall  have  to  speak  of  as  one  of  the  first  opponents  of  Aris- 
totle, wrote  an  "  Astrology  purified  from  all  the  Superstitions  of  the 
Jews  and  Arabians,  and  treated  physiologically." 

4.  Alchemy, — Like  other  kinds  of  Mysticism,  Alchemy  seems  to 
have  grown  out  of  the  notions  of  moral,  personal,  and  mythological 
qualities,  which  men  associated  with  terms,  of  which  the  primary  ap- 
plication was  to  physical  properties.  This  is  the  form  in  which  the 
subject  is  presented  to  us  in  the  earliest  writings  which  we  possess  on 
the  subject  of  chemistry ; — those  of  Geber*'  of  Seville,  who  is  supposed 
to  have  lived  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  century.  The  very  titles  of  Ge- 
ber's  works  show  the  notions  on  which  this  pretended  science  proceeds. 
They  are,  "Of  the  Search  of  Perfection;"  "Of  the  Sum  of  Perfection, 
or  of  the  Perfect  Magistery ;"  "  Of  the  Invention  of  Verity,  or  Perfec- 
tion." The  basis  of  this  phraseology  is  the  distinction  of  metals  into 
more  or  less  perfect;  gold  being  the  most  perfect,  as  being  the  most 
valuable,  most  beautiful,  most  pure,  most  durable ;  silver  the  next ; 
and  80  on.  The  "  Search  of  Perfection"  was,  therefore,  the  attempt  to 
convert  other  metals  into  gold ;  and  doctrines  were  adopted  which  rep- 
resented the  metals  as  all  compounded  of  the  same  elements,  so  that 
this  was  theoretically  possible.  But  the  mystical  trains  of  association 
were  pursued  much  further  than  this ;  gold  and  silver  were  held  to  be 
the  most  noble  of  metals ;  gold  was  their  King,  and  silver  their  Queen. 
Mythological  associations  were  called  in  aid  of  these  fancies,  as  had 
been  done  in  astrology.  Gold  was  Sol,  silver  was  Luna,  the  moon ; 
copper,  iron,  tin,  lead,  were  assigned  to  Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn. 
The  processes  of  mixture  and  heat  were  spoken  of  as  personal  actions 
and  relations,  struggles  and  victories.  Some  elements  were  conquer- 
ors, some  conquered ;  there  existed  preparations  which  possessed  the 
power  of  changing  the  whole  of  a  body  into  a  substance  of  another 
kind :  these  were  called  magiateries,^  When  gold  and  quicksilver  are 
combined,  the  king  and  the  queen  are  married,  to  produce  children  of 
their  own  kind.  It  will  easily  be  conceived,  that  when  chemical  oper- 
ations were  described  in  phraseology  of  this  sort,  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
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Iknc}'  frould  be  added  to  tlmt  of  the  liope^r  and  observat^oti  would  not 
be  permitted  to  correct  the  deluaioti^  or  to  sugg^t  E;oiiuder  and  mon* 
rational  views. 

The  exttgijenitioii  of  the  vag^e  notion  of  peribction  and  power  in  the 
object  of  tho  a!cheinist*fl  search,  wus  carried  further  still*  The  same 
preparation  which  possessed  the  fncnlty  of  turaing  Laser  metala  into 
gold,  was  imagined  to  be  also  a  universal  medicine,  to  have  the  gift  of 
curing  or  preventing  diseases,  prolonging  life,  producing  bodily  fltrengtli 
and  beauty:  ih^a  philosophers^  ttone  was  finally  invested  witb  every 
desirable  efficacy  which  tlic  fancy  of  the  "  phiJosophera*^  could  devise. 

It  has  beeu  u&ual  to  say  that  Alchomy  was  the  mother  of  Chemistry; 
nnd  that  men  would  never  have  made  the  experiments  on  which  the 
real  science  is  founded^  if  they  bad  not  l>een  animated  by  the  bope;^ 
nud  the  energy  which  the  dijlusive  art  inspired.  To  judge  whether 
tliis  is  truly  said,  we  must  he  ab!e  to  estimate  the  degree  of  intcre&t 
which  me  a  ft^el  in  purely  speculative  truth,  aud  in  tJie  real  and  suh- 
Biantial  impmvcment  of  ait  to  which  it  leads.  Since  tbe  fall  of 
Alchemy,  and  the  progress  of  real  Cbemistryt  these  motives  have  been 
powerful  enough  to  engage  iu  the  study  of  the  science^  a  body  far 
larger  than  the  Alcbeiuists  ever  were,  and  no  less  zealous.  There  is 
no  appareut  reason  why  the  rcault  should  not  have  been  the  same,  if 
the  progress  of  true  science  had  begun  sooner.  Astronomy  was  long 
cnkivated  without  the  bribe  of  Astrology,  But^  perhaps,  we  may 
juatly  say  this; — that,  iu  the  stflUonary  period,  men's  m  in  da  were  so 
far  enfeebled  and  degraded,  that  pure  speculative  truth  bad  not  its  full 
effect  upon  them ;  and  Uie  myRtical  pursuits  in  which  some  dim  and 
disfigured  images  of  truth  were  nought  with  avidity,  were  among  tht* 
provisions  by  which  tlie  humun  soul,  evcu  when  sunk  below  its  best 
condition,  is  perpetually  directed]  to  something  above  the  mere  objects 
of  sense  and  appetite; — a  contrivimce  of  compensation,  as  it  were,  in 
ihtf  intellectiml  and  spirituiil  constitution  of  man. 

5,  Maffic. — Magical  Aila,  so  far  as  they  weie  believed  in  by  those 
who  professed  to  practise  them,  and  so  far  as  they  have  a  bearing  in 
science,  stand  on  tlie  same  footings  as  astrology ;  and,  indeed,  a  close 
Alliance  has  generally  been  maintained  between  the  two  pursuits.  In- 
capacity and  indi^]>t>sition  to  perceive  natural  and  philosophical  causa- 
tion, an  enthusiastic  imagination,  and  such  a  faitb  as  eau  deviM  and 
maintain  su|>erTiatural  imd  spiritual  connections,  are  the  elements  of 
this,  as  of  other  foniw  of  Mysticism.  And  thus,  ihat  temper  which  led 
men  to  aim  at  thi^  nuigician^s  aupposi^^d  authority  ovur  the  elements. 
Vol   1—15 
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is  an  additional  exemplification  of  those  habits  of  thought  which  pre- 
vented the  progress  of  real  science,  and  the  acquisition  of  that  com- 
mand over  nature  which  is  founded  on  science,  during  the  interval 
now  before  us. 

But  there  is  another  aspect  under  which  the  opinions  connected 
with  this  pursuit  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  mental  character  of  the 
Stationary  Period. 

The  tendency,  during  the  middle  ages,  to  attribute  the  character  of 
Magician  to  almost  all  persons  eminent  for  great  speculative  or  prac- 
tical knowledge,  is  a  feature  of  those  times,  which  shows  how  exten- 
sive and  complete  was  the  inability  to  apprehend  the  nature  of  real 
science.  In  cultivated  and  enlightened  periods,  such  as  those  of 
ancient  Greece,  or  modem  Europe,  knowledge  is  wished  for  and  ad- 
mired, even  by  those  who  least  possess  it :  but  in  dark  and  degraded 
periods,  superior  knowledge  is  a  butt  for  hatred  and  fear.  In  the  one 
case,  men's  eyes  are  open ;  their  thoughts  are  clear ;  and,  however 
high  the  philosopher  may  be  raised  above  the  multitude,  they  can 
catch  glimpses  of  the  intervening  path,  and  see  that  it  is  free  to  all, 
and  that  elevation  is  the  reward  of  energy  and  labor.  In  the  other 
case,  the  crowd  are  not  only  ignorant,  but  spiritless ;  they  have  lost 
the  pleasure  in  knowledge,  the  appetite  for  it,  and  the  feeling  of  dignity 
which  it  gives :  there  is  no  sympathy  which  connects  them  with  the 
learned  man :  they  see  him  above  them,  but  know  not  how  he  is  raised 
or  supported :  he  becomes  an  object  of  aversion  and  envy,  of  vague 
suspicion  and  terror ;  and  these  emotions  are  embodied  and  confirmed 
by  association  with  the  fancies  and  dogmas  of  superstition.  To  consider 
superior  knowledge  as  Magic,  and  Magic  as  a  detestable  and  criminal 
employment,  was  the  form  which  these  feelings  of  dislike  assumed ; 
and  at  one  period  in  the  history  of  Europe,  almost  every  one  who 
had  gained  any  eminent  literary  fame,  was  spoken  of  as  a  magician. 
Naudseus,  a  learned  Frenchman,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  wrote 
"An  Apology  for  all  the  Wise  Men  who  have  been  unjustly  reported 
Magicians,  from  the  Creation  to  the  present  Age."  The  list  of  persons 
whom  he  thus  thinks  it  necessary  to  protect,  are  of  various  classes  and 
ages.  Alkindi,  Geber,  Artephius,  Thebit,  Raymund  Lully,  Arnold  de 
Vill&  Novfi,  Peter  of  Apono,  and  Paracelsus,  had  incurred  the  black 
suspicion  as  physicians  or  alchemists.  Thomas  Aquinas,  Roger  Bacon, 
Michael  Scott,  Picus  of  Mirandula,  and  Trithemius,  had  not  escaped 
it,  though  ministers  of  religion.  Even  dignitaries,  such  as  Robert 
Grosteste,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  Albertus  Magnus,  Bishop  of  Ratisbon, 
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ftjpifi fly  1  vest er  the  Second  and  Gregory  the  Seventh,  had  been  in- 
fVlv^d  in  the  wide  calumny.  In  the  same  way  in  which  the  vulgar 
IStefoundod  the  eminent  learning  and  knowledge  which  had  appeared 
in  recent  timea^  with  skill  in  dark  aupematural  arta,  they  converted 
into  wizards  al!  the  best-kuowTi  natuea  in  the  rolls  of  fame  ;  a&  Ari?*- 
totle,  Solomon,  Joseph,  Pythagoras;  imd,  finally,  the  poet  Vii^gil  was 
a  powerful  and  skiliul  necromancer,  and  thia  fancy  waa  exemplified  hy 
many  strange  stories  of  hia  achievements  aud  practices* 

The  various  resuUs  of  iho  tendency  of  the  huniau  mind  to  mysticism, 
whiLh  we  h^ve  here  not ice*.1,  form  prominent  features  in  the  intel- 
lectual character  of  the  world,  for  a  long  course  of  centuries.  The 
theoaophy  and  theurgy  of  the  Neoplatonbts,  the  mystical  arithmetic 
of  tha  Pythagoreans  and  their  successors,  the  pi'edictions  of  the  aAtrol- 
Oger%  tho  pretences  of  alchemy  and  magic,  represent,  Dot  unfairly, 
the  general  character  and  disposition  of  men's  thoughts,  with  reference 
to  philosophy  and  science*  That  there  were  stronger  minds,  which 
threw  off  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  this  train  of  delusive  and  unsub- 
stantial iJeasi,  is  true ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  Mysticism^  among  the 
vulgar  or  the  foolish,  often  went  to  an  esctent  of  extravagance  and  super- 
stition, of  which  I  have  not  attempted  to  convey  any  conception.  The 
lesson  which  the  preceding  survey  teaches  us  is,  that  during  the  Sta- 
tionary Period,  Mysticism,  in  its  varioua  forms,  was  a  leading  character, 
both  of  tiie  common  min^J,  and  of  the  speculationa  of  the  most  intel- 
ligent and  profound  reasoners;  and  that  this  Mysticism  was  the  oppo- 
site of  that  habit  of  thought  which  we  have  stated  Science  to  require ; 
namely,  clear  Ideas,  distinctly  employed  to  connect  well-ascertained 
Facts;  inasmuch  as  the  Ideas  in  which  it  dealt  were  vague  and  unstablCt 
and  the  temper  in  which  they  were  contemplated  was  an  urgent  and 
aspiring  enthusiasm,  which  could  not  submit  to  a  calm  conference 
with  experience  upon  even  terms.  The  fervor  of  thought  in  some  degree 
supplied  the  place  of  reason  in  producing  behef;  bat  opinions  so  ob- 
tained had  no  enduring  value  ;  they  did  not  exhibit  a  permanent 
record  of  old  truths,  nor  a  firm  foiindatian  for  new*  Experience  col- 
lected ber  stores  in  vain,  or  ceased  to  collect  them,  when  she  had  only 
to  pour  them  into  the  flimsy  folds  of  tho  lap  of  Mysticism  ;  who  was, 
in  truth,  no  much  absorbed  in  looking  for  the  treasures  which  were  to 
fldl  from  tho  skies,  that  she  heeded  little  how  scantily  she  obtained,  or 
how  loosely  she  held,  such  riches  aa  might  be  found  near  her. 
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CHAPTER  TV. 
Of  the  Doqmatism  of  the  Statiokarv  Period. 

IX  gpcakiDg  of  the  character  of  the  age  of  commentators,  we  noticed 
principally  the  ingenious  servility  which  it  displays ; — the  acatenen 
with  which  it  finds  ground  for  speculation  in  the  expression  of  other 
menV  thoughts; — the  want  of  all  vigor  and  fertility  in  acquiring  any 
real  and  new  truths.  Such  was  the  character  of  the  reasoners  erf"  the 
stationary  period  from  the  first ;  but,  at  a  later  day,  this  character, 
from  various  causes,  was  modified  by  new  features.  The  servility  which 
had  yielded  itself  to  the  yoke,  insisted  upon  forcing  it  on  the  necks  of 
others :  the  subtlety  which  found  all  the  truth  it  needed  in  certain  ac- 
credited writings,  resolved  that  no  one  should  find  there,  or  in  any 
other  region,  any  other  truths ;  speculative  men  became  tyrants  with- 
out ceasing  to  be  slaves ;  to  their  character  of  Commentators  they 
added  that  of  Dogmatists. 

1.  Orifjiin  of  the  Scholastic  Philosophy. — The  causes  of  this  change 
have  been  very  happily  analyzed  and  described  by  several  modem 
writers.*  The  general  nature  of  the  process  may  be  briefly  stated  to 
have  been  the  following. 

The  tendencies  of  the  later  times  of  the  Roman  empire  to  a  com- 
menting literature,  and  a  second-hand  philosophy,  have  already  been 
noticed.  The  loss  of  the  dignity  of  political  freedom,  the  want  of  the 
cheerfulness  of  advancing  prosperity,  and  the  substitution  of  the  less 
philosophical  structure  of  the  Latin  language  for  the  delicate  intel- 
lectual mechanism  of  the  Greek,  fixed  and  augmented  the  prevalent 
feebleness  and  barrenness  of  intellect.  Men  forgot,  or  feared,  to  con- 
sult nature,  to  seek  for  new  truths,  to  do  what  the  great  discoverers  of 
other  times  had  done ;  they  were  content  to  consult  libraries,  to  study 
and  defend  old  opinions,  to  talk  of  what  great  geniuses  had  said.  They 
sought  their  philosophy  in  accredited  treatises,  and  dared  not  question 
such  doctrines  as  they  there  found. 

The  character  of  the  philosophy  to  which  they  were  thus  led,  was 
determined  by  this  want  of  courage  and  originality.  Tliere  are  various 
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antftgonist  principles  of  opitiioD,  wLicb  e^m  alike  to  have  tboir  root 
IB  the  intellectual  constitutioEi  of  man,  and  which  are  inainUiDcd  and 
developed  hy  opposing  *eel&,  "when  the  intellect  ia  in  vigorona  action. 
Such  principles  are,  for  infltance — the  claims  of  Authority  and  of  Keason 
to  our  assent; — the  source  of  oar  tnovrledge  in  Experience  or  in  Ideas; 
— the  superiority  of  a  Mystical  or  of  a  Skeptical  turn  of  thought. 
Such  oppositions  of  doctrine  were  found  in  writers  of  the  greatest 
fame ;  and  two  of  thosCi  who  most  occupied  the  attention  of  students, 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  were,  on  several  points  of  ihis  nature,  very  diverse 
from  each  other  in  Ui^h  tendency.  The  attempt  to  reconcile  these 
philosophers  by  Boiitliins  and  others,  we  have  already  noticed ;  and 
the  attempt  was  so  fjir  successful,  that  it  left  on  men^s  minds  the  belief 
in  the  possihility  of  a  great  philosophical  system  which  shouM  be 
based  on  both  these  write i-s  and  have  a  claim  to  the  asseDt  of  all  eober 
speculators. 

But,  in  the  mean  lime,  the  Christlau  Roligion  had  become  tho  load*- 
ing  subject  of  men's  thoughts;  and  divines  had  put  forward  its  claims 
to  be,  not  merely  the  guide  of  men's  lives,  and  the  means  of  reconcil- 
ing them  to  their  heavenly  Master,  but  also  to  he  a  Philosophy  in  the 
widest  sense  in  which  the  term  h:id  been  used  ; — a  consistent  specula- 
tive view  of  man's  condition  and  nature,  and  of  the  world  in  which 
he  is  placed. 

These  claims  had  been  acknowIed«fed  ;  and,  unfortunately,  from  the 
intellectual  condition  of  the  times,  with  no  due  appreliensioTi  of  the 
necessary  ministry  of  Observation,  and  Reason  dealing  with  observation, 
by  which  alone  such  a  system  can  be  embodied.  It  was  held  without 
any  regulating  principle,  that  the  philosophy  which  bad  been  be- 
'jueathed  to  the  world  by  the  great  geniuses  of  heathen  antirjuity,  and 
the  Philosophy  which  was  deduced  from,  and  implied  by,  the  Revela- 
tions made  by  Go<l  to  man,  nmst  be  identical ;  and,  therefore,  that 
Theology  is  the  only  true  philosophy,  ^^ldoed,  the  Neoplatonists  had 
abeady  arrived,  by  other  roa^h,  at  the  s^ine  conviction.  John  Scot 
Erigena,  in  the  reign  of  Alfred,  and  conse<]nently  before  the  existence 
of  the  Scholastic  PhiloL-iophy,  properly  so  called,  had  reafiserted  this 
doctrine*'  Anselm,  in  the  eleventh  century,  agwin  brought  it  forward;' 
aod  Bernard  dc  Chartres,  in  the  thirteenth.^ 

This  view  was  confirmed  by  the  opinion  which  prevailed,  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  philo3<j[diical  truth  ;  a  view  supported  by  the  theory 
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took  place  after  tlio  darkneaa  and  slee^p  of  tbe  uiDtli  and  tenth  centn- 
ries^  the  Platonic  doctrines  eeem  to  have  had,  at  iirst,  n  stTong^  attrac- 
tion for  men's  minds,  as  better  falling  in  with  tbe  mystical  a  peculations 
and  contcTupUtive  piet^  which  belonged  to  the  times*  John  Scot 
Erigcna'  nmy  be  looked  upon  as  the  reviver  of  tbe  New  Platonism  in 
the  tenth  centnry.  Towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh,  Peter  l>nmieti,' 
in  Italy,  reproduced^  involved  in  a  theological  discussion,  someNeopla- 
tonic  ideas.  Godefroy'  also,  censor  of  Hu  Victor,  lias  left  a  ti'ealise, 
entitled  ^iVrocoamiw;  this  is  founded  on  a  mystical  analogy,  often 
afterwards  again  brought  forward,  between  Man  and  the  Universe.  "  Phi- 
losophers and  theologiansj"  says  tlie  writer,  ^^  agree  in  considering  man 
as  a  iittle  world  ;  and  as  the  world  is  composed  of  four  elements,  man 
is  endowed  with  four  faculties,  the  senses,  the  imagination,  reason,  and 
understanding."  Bernard  of  Cliartres,"*  in  bis  Me^aacosmus  and  Micro- 
rosmnsj  took  up  the  same  notions.  Hugo,  abbot  of  St.  Victor,  made  a 
contemplative  life  tlie  nmin  point  and  crown  of  hia  philosophy ;  and  is 
said  to  have  boeu  the  first  of  the  scholastic  writers  who  made  psychol- 
ogy his  special  stndy.^^  Ho  says  the  faculties  of  the  mind  aie  ''the 
^nses,  the  imagination,  the  reason,  the  memory,  the  understandings 
nnd  the  inteliigence/' 

Physics  does  not  originally  and  properly  form  any  prominent  part  of 
the  Scholastic  Philosopbyj  which  consists  mainly  of  a  scries  of  ques- 
tions and  determinations  upon  the  various  points  of  a  certain  technical 
divinity.  Of  this  kind  is  the  £ook  of  Sentences  of  Peter  tbe  Lombard 
(bishop  of  Paris),  who  is,  on  that  account,  usually  called  "Magiater 
Scrtentiarum ;"  a  work  which  was  published  in  tbe  twelfth  century, 
and  was  long  tbe  text  and  standard  of  such  discussions.  The  questions 
are  decided  by  the  authority  of  Scripture  and  of  the  Fathers  of  tbe 
Church,  and  are  divided  into  four  Boots,  of  which  the  titst  conL^ins 
questions  concerning  God  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  particular ; 
ihe  second  is  concerning  the  Creation ;  the  third,  concerning  Christ 
and  tbe  Christian  Religion ;  and  the  fourth  treats  of  Hehgious  and 
Moral  Duties.  In  tbe  second  book,  as  in  many  of  the  wnters  of  this 
time,  the  nature  of  Angels  is  considered  in  detail,  and  the  Orders  of 
their  Hierarchy,  of  which  there  were  held  to  be  nine.  The  physical 
discussions  enter  only  as  bearing  upon  tbe  scriptural  history  of  tbe 
creation,  and  cannot  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  tbe  work;  but  I  may 
observe,  that  in  speaking  of  the  division  of  the  waters  above  the  fir- 
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uuunent,  from  the  waters  under  the  firmament^  he  gives  one  opinian, 
that  of  Bede,  that  the  former  waters  are  the  solid  crystalline  heavens 
in  which  the  stars  are  fixed^"  *^  for  cr3rstalf  which  is  so  hard  and  trans- 
parent, is  made  of  water.^  Bnt  he  mentions  also  the  opinion  of  St. 
Augnstinc,  that  the  waters  nbove  the  heavens  are  in  a  state  of  vapor, 
(vaporaliter)  and  in  minute  drops ;  '^  if^  then,  water  can,  as  we  see  in 
clouds,  be  so  minutely  divided  that  it  may  be  thus  supported  as  vapor 
on  air,  which  is  naturally  lighter  than  water ;  why  may  we  not  believe 
that  it  floats  above  that  lighter  celestial  element  in  still  minuter  drops 
and  still  lighter  vapors?  But  in  whatever  manner  the  waters  are 
there,  we  do  not  doubt  that  they  are  there.'' 

The  celebrated  Summa  Theoloffics  of  Thomas  Aquinas  is  a  work  of 
the  same  kind ;  and  any  thing  which  has  a  physical  bearing  forms  an 
equally  small  part  of  it.  Thus,  of  the  512  Questions  of  the  Summa^ 
there  is  only  one  (Part  I.,  Quest  115),  "on  Corporeal  Action,"  or  on 
any  part  of  the  material  world ;  though  there  are  several  concerning 
the  celestial  Hierarchies,  as  "  on  the  Act  of  Angels,"  "  on  the  Speaking 
of  Angels,"  "  on  the  Subordination  of  Angels,"  **  on  Guardian  Angels," 
and  the  like.  This,  of  course,  would  not  be  remarkable  in  a  treatitie 
on  Theology,  except  this  Theology  were  intended  to  constitute  the 
whole  of  Philosophy. 

We  may  observe,  that  in  this  work,  though  Plato,  Avecibron,  and 
many  other  heathen  as  well  as  Christian  philosophers,  are  adduced  as 
authority,  Aristotle  is  referred  to  in  a  peculiar  manner  as  "  the  philos- 
opher." This  is  noticed  by  John  of  Salisbury,  as  attracting  attention 
in  his  time  (he  died  a.d.  1182).  "The  various  Masters  of  Dialectic" 
says  he,'*  "shine  each  with  his  peculiar  merit;  but  all  are  proud  to 
worship  the  footsteps  of  Aristotle ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  the  name 
of  philosopher,  which  belongs  to  them  all,  has  been  pre-eminently 
appropriated  to  him.  He  is  called  the  philosopher  autonomatice,  that 
is,  by  excellence." 

The  Question  concerning  Corporeal  Action,  in  Aquinas,  is  divided 
into  six  Articles;  and  the  conclusion  delivered  upon  the  first  is,'^  that 
"  Body  being  compounded  of  power  and  act,  is  active  as  well  as  pas- 
sive." Against  this  it  is  urged,  that  quantity  is  an  attribute  of  body, 
and  that  quantity  prevents  action ;  that  this  appears  in  fact,  since  a 
larger  body  is  more  diflBcult  to  move.     The  author  replies,  that  "quan- 
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tity  does  not  prevent  corporeal  form  from  action  altogether,  but  pre- 
vents it  from  being  a  universal  agent,  inasmuch  as  the  form  is  individ- 
ualized, which,  in  matter  subject  to  quantity,  it  is.  Moreover,  the 
illustration  deduced  from  the  ponderousness  of  bodies  is  not  to  the 
purpose ;  first,  because  the  addition  of  quantity  is  not  the  cause  of 
gravity,  as  is  proved  in  the  fourth  book,  De  CcbIo  and  De  Mundo"  (we 
see  that  he  quotes  familiarly  the  physical  treatises  of  Aristotle); 
**  second,  because  it  is  false  that  ponderousness  makes  motion  slower ; 
on  the  contrary,  in  proportion  as  any  thing  is  heavier,  the  more  does 
it  move  with  its  proper  motion ;  thirdly,  because  action  does  not  take 
place  by  local  motion,  as  Democritus  a86ei*ted ;  but  by  this,  that  some- 
thing is  drawn  from  power  into  act'' 

It  does  not  belong  to  our  purpose  to  consider  either  the  theological 
or  the  metaphysical  doctrines  which  form  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
treatises  of  the  schoolmen.  Perhaps  it  may  hereafter  appear,  that 
some  light  is  thrown  on  some  of  the  questions  which  have  occupied 
metaphysicians  in  all  ages,  by  that  examination  of  the  history  of  the 
Progressive  Sciences  in  which  we  are  now  engaged ;  but  till  we  are 
able  to  analyze  the  leading  controversies  of  this  kind,  it  would  be  of 
little  service  to  speak  of  them  in  detail.  It  may  be  noticed,  however, 
that  many  of  the  most  prominent  of  them  refer  to  the  great  question, 
"What  is  the  relation  between  actual  things  and  general  terms?" 
Perhaps  in  modem  times,  the  actual  things  would  be  more  conunonly 
taken  as  the  point  to  start  from ;  and  men  would  begin  by  considering 
how  classes  and  universals  are  obtained  from  individuals.  But  the 
schoolmen,  founding  their  speculations  on  the  received  modes  of  con- 
sidering such  subjects,  to  which  both  Aristotle  and  Plato  had  con- 
tributed, travelled  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  endeavored  to  discover 
how  individuals  were  deduced  from  genera  and  species ; — ^what  was 
**the  Principle  of  Individuation."  This  was  variously  stated  by 
different  reasoners.  Thus  Bonaventura'*  solves  the  diflSculty  by  the 
aid  of  the  Aristotelian  distinction  of  Matter  and  Form.  The  individ- 
ual derives  from  the  Form  the  property  of  being  something,  and  from 
the  Matter  the  property  of  being  that  particular  thing.  Duns  Scotus,'* 
the  great  adversary  of  Thomas  Aquinas  in  theology,  placed  the  prin- 
ciple of  Individuation  in  "  a  certain  determining  positive  entity,"  which 
his  school  called  Hmceity  or  thimess.  "  Thus  an  individual  man  is 
Peter,  because  his  humanity  is  combined  with  Petreity^    The  force 
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flt  the  time  c/wbieh  ve  an  aov  spaikirg:  ac^i  dbe  obIt  kind  of  plii- 
kMophj  }k*xkOt{'jfrh  ito&d  ww  one  ia  wL:^a  u>  K-<zBii  pkjsieil  sdeBcit 
IumI  or  coold  hare  »  place.  The  wmTenz  abstneoota^  mdaUmct 
pmtnlmtwiA.  aad  kMie  cbsHfieaoou  of  cocdid^mi  iaagiu^  vluck 
«e  hare  alrcadr  noced  m  tLe  fewncain  of  the  phriics  of  the  Gieck 
Sdiools  of  philosophT.  were  wlio  the  onir  •'AOsx  firom  which  the 
SdioolineD  of  the  middle  ages  drew  their  views,  or  rather  their  aign- 
mento :  and  though  these  nocioiial  and  Tertnl  relatioiks  were  inTestcd 
frith  a  moet  complex  and  pedantic  technicafitr,  they  did  not,  on  that 
■ecoont,  become  al  all  more  precise  as  notions,  or  more  likelj  to  lead 
to  a  tingle  real  troth.  Instead  of  aoqoiring  distinct  ideas,  ther  mul- 
tiplied abstract  terms ;  instead  of  real  genendixations.  they  had  lecouie 
to  rerbal  distinctions.  The  whole  coarse  of  their  employments  tended 
to  make  them,  not  only  ignorant  of  physical  truth,  bat  incapable  of 
conceiviog  its  natoie. 

Having  thus  taken  upon  themselves  the  task  of  raising  and  discuss- 
ing questions  by  means  of  abstract  terms,  verbal  distinctions,  and  logi- 
cal rules  alone,  there  was  no  tendency  in  their  activity  to  come  to  an 
end,  an  there  was  no  progress.  The  same  questions,  the  same  answers, 
the  same  difficulties,  the  same  solutions,  the  same  verbal  subtleties, — 
sought  for,  admired,  cavilled  at,  abandoned,  reproduced,  and  again  ad- 
mire^l, — might  recur  without  limit.  John  of  Salisbury"  observes  of 
the  Pariftian  teachers,  that,  after  several  years*  absence,  he  found  them 
not  a  step  advanced,  and  still  employed  in  urging  and  pjuiying  the 
same  arguments ;  and  this,  as  Mr.  Ilallam  remarks,**  ^  was  equally  ap- 
plicable to  the  periorl  of  centuries.'*    The  same  knots  were  tied  and 
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»•  lie  Bluditil  lo^ic  at  TariH,  at  fit.  Genevieve,  auj  thcu  left  ibcin.  *'  Duodecen- 
ninm  mihi  clnphum  ef»t  «liveri>ii4  8tu<iri8  occupatum.  Jacundum  itaqiic  visnm  est 
vetereK  qiir^  rcliqucrarn,  ct  qiion  adhnc  Dialcctica  detinebat  in  monte,  (Sanct« 
Osnovefto)  revinere  nocion,  conrerre  cam  ei«  nupcr  ambijy^itatibus  prisUnia;  m 
nostriim  invii-em  collutiono  mutu&  comuictircuiur  profectum.  Inventi  sunt,  qui 
ftiersnt,  et  u]>i ;  nc-quc  cniiii  ad  pulmam  visi  «iirit  i»r..w.-*8iA»c  otl  quaetlioncs  pris- 
tinls  dirimcndaM,  neqnc  propositi unculam  unuin  ndjcccrant.  Quibus  urgebant 
ttimnlia  oiadom  ct  ipsi  urgebantor,"  Ac    Metalugicut^  lib.  ii.  cap.  10. 
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untied ;  the  same  clouds  were  formed  and  dissipated.    The  poet's  cen- 
sure of  "  the  Sons  of  Aristotle,"  is  just  as  happily  expressed  : 

They  stand 

Locked  up  together  hand  in  hand 

Every  one  leads  as  he  is  led, 

The  same  bare  path  they  tread, 
And  dance  like  Fairies  a  fantastic  round, 
But  neither  change  their  motion  nor  their  ground. 

It  will  therefore  be  unnecessary  to  go  into  any  detail  respecting  the 
history  of  the  School  Philosophy  of  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fif- 
teenth centuries.  We  may  suppose  it  to  have  been,  during  the  inter- 
mediate time,  such  as  it  was  at  first  and  at  last.  An  occasion  to 
consider  its  later  days  will  be  brought  before  us  by  the  course  of  our 
subject.  But,  even  during  the  most  entire  ascendency  of  the  scho- 
lastic doctrines,  the  elements  of  change  were  at  work.  While  the 
doctors  and  the  philosophers  received  all  the  ostensible  homage  of 
men,  a  doctrine  and  a  philosophy  of  another  kind  were  gradually  form- 
ing :  the  practical  instincts  of  man,  their  impatience  of  tyranny,  the 
progress  of  the  useful  arts,  the  promises  of  alchemy,  were  all  disposing 
men  to  reject  the  authority  and  deny  the  pretensions  of  the  received 
philosophical  creed.  Two  antagonist  forms  of  opinion  were  in  exist- 
ence, which  for  some  time  went  on  detached,  and  almost  independent  of 
each  other ;  but,  finally,  these  came  into  conflict,  at  the  time  of  Galileo ; 
and  the  war  speedily  extended  to  every  part  of  civilized  Europe. 

3.  Scholastic  Physics. — It  is  diflScult  to  give  briefly  any  appropriate 
examples  of  the  nature  of  the  Aristotelian  physics  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  works  of  this  time.  As  the  gravity  of  bodies  was  one  of 
the  first  subjects  of  dispute  when  the  struggle  of  the  rival  methods 
began,  we  may  notice  the  mode  in  which  it  was  treated.^  **  Zabarella 
maintains  that  the  proximate  cause  of  the  motion  of  elements  is 
the  fomiy  in  the  Aristotelian  sense  of  the  term :  but  to  this  sen- 
tence we,"  says  Keckerman,  "cannot  agree;  for  in  all  other  things 
the  form  is  the  proximate  cause,  not  of  the  act,  but  of  the  power  or 
faculty  from  which  the  act  flows.  Thus  in  man,  the  rational  soul  is 
not  the  cause  of  the  act  of  laughing,  but  of  the  risible  faculty  or  power." 
Keckerman's  system  was  at  one  time  a  work  of  considerable  authority : 
it  was  published  in  1C14.  By  comparing  and  systematizing  what  he 
finds  in  Aristotle,  he  is  led  to  state  his  results  in  the  form  of  definitions 
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and  theorems.  Thus,  "  gravity  is  a  motive  quality,  arising  from  cold, 
density,  and  bulk,  by  which  the  elements  are  carried  downwards." 
"  Water  is  the  lower,  intermediate  element,  cold  and  moist."  The  first 
theorem  concerning  water  is,  "  The  moistness  of  the  water  is  controlled 
by  its  coldness,  so  that  it  is  less  than  the  moistness  of  the  air ;  though, 
according  to  the  sense  of  the  vulgar,  water  appears  to  moisten  more 
than  air."  It  is  obvious  that  the  two  properties  of  fluids,  to  have  their 
parts  easily  moved,  and  to  wet  other  bodies,  are  here  confounded.  I 
may,  as  a  concluding  specimen  of  this  kind,  mention  those  propositions 
or  maxims  concerning  fluids,  which  were  so  firmly  established,  that, 
when  Boyle  propounded  the  true  mechanical  principles  of  fluid  action, 
he  was  obliged  to  state  his  opinions  as  **  hydrostatical  paradoxtsr 
These  were, — that  fluids  do  not  gravitate  in  propria  loco  ;  that  is,  that 
water  has  no  gravity  in  or  on  water,  since  it  is  in  its  own  place ; — 
that  air  has  no  gravity  on  water,  since  it  is  above  wat^r,  which  is  its 
proper  place ; — that  earth  in  water  tends  to  descend,  since  its  place  is 
below  water ; — that  the  water  rises  in  a  pump  or  siphon,  because  na- 
ture abhors  a  vacuum  ; — that  some  bodies  have  a  positive  levity  in 
others,  as  oil  in  water ;  and  the  like.  ' 

4.  Authority  of  Arisiotle  among  the  Schoolmen, — The  authority  of 
Aristotle,  and  the  practice  of  making  him  the  text  and  basis  of  the 
system,  especially  as  it  regarded  physics,  prevailed  during  the  period 
of  which  we  speak.  This  authority  was  not,  however,  without  its  fluc- 
tuations. Launoy  has  traced  one  part  of  its  history  in  a  book  On  the 
various  Fortune  of  Aristotle  in  the  University  of  Paris  The  most 
material  turns  of  this  fortune  depend  on  the  bearing  which  the  works 
of  Aristotle  were  supposed  to  have  upon  theology.  Several  of  Aris- 
totle's works,  and  more  especially  his  metaphysical  writings,  had  been 
translated  into  Latin,  and  were  explained  in  the  schools  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Paris,  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.*'  At 
a  council  held  at  Paris  in  1200,  they  were  prohibited,  as  having  given 
occasion  to  the  heresy  of  Ahneric  (or  Araauri),  and  because  "  they 
might  give  occasion  to  other  heresies  not  yet  invented."  The  Logic 
of  Aristotle  recovered  its  credit  some  years  after  this,  and  was  publicly 
taught  in  the  University  of  Paris  in  the  year  1215  ;  but  the  Natural 
Philosophy  and  Metaphysics  were  prohibited  by  a  decree  of  Gregory 
the  Ninth,  in  1231.  The  Emj>eror  Frederic  the  Second  em})loyed  a 
number  of  learned  men  to  translate  into  Latin,  from  the  Greek  and 
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Arabic,  certaiD  books  of  AriatoUe,  ST»d  of  other  Hticieut  fingts  ;  luul  we 
Lave  a  letter  of  Peter  de  Vmeia,  io  wbicb  tliey  »re  ret:oiiii[ieutW  tu 
the  attention  of  the  University  of  Bologtiii :  probably  the  satne  recom- 
inendaliou  uab  addressed  to  otlter  univerBities^  Both  Albertus  Mag- 
Dua  and  Thonins  Aquinas  wrote  commentgriea  on  Aiiatotle^s  works; 
and  as  this  ttss  done  soon  after  the  decree  of  Gregory  the  Ninth, 
Launoy  is  ranch  perplexed  to  reconcile  the  fact  with  the  orthodoxy  of 
the  two  doctors,  Campanella,  w-ho  was  one  of  the  iiret  to  cjxst  off  the 
authority  of  Arist^Jtle,  says,  "  We  aie  by  no  means  to  think  that  St. 
Tliomaa  anstollmed ;  he  only  expounded  ArlstoUc,  that  he  might 
correct  his  errors  \  and  I  should  conceive  he  did  this  with  the  heense 
of  the  Pope  "  This  statetnetitj  however,  by  no  means  gives  a  just  view 
of  the  nature  of  Albertus's  and  Aquinas's  commentaries-  Both  Imve 
followed  their  authors  with  profound  deference p"  For  instance,  Aqui- 
nas" attempts  to  defend  Aristotle's  aasertion,  that  if  there  were  no 
resistance,  a  body  would  move  tbrongh  a  space  in  no  time;  and  thfj 
Bame  defence  is  ^ven  by  Scotu?. 

We  may  imagine  the  extent  of  authority  and  admiration  which 
Aristotle  would  attain  when  thus  countenauced,  both  by  the  poucrl'ul 
and  the  learned.  In  universities,  no  de<jrce  could  be  taken  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  philosopher.  In  1452,  Cardinal  Totaril  established 
ihie  rule  in  the  University  of  Paria,'*  When  liamus,  in  1543,  pub- 
lished an  attack  upon  AristoUe,  it  was  repelled  by  the  power  of  the 
('iAiVi  and  the  severity  of  the  law.  Francis  the  First  published  au 
<^diet,  iu  which  he  states  that  he  had  appointed  certain  judges,  who 
had  been  of  opinion,'*  "  que  Je  dit  Ramus  avoit  616  temeraire,  arrogant 
i*t  irapudent ;  et  que  parcetju'en  son  Uvtc  des  ani  mad  versions  il  repre- 
uait  Aiistotle,  estait  6vid(2mnicnt  coimue  et  raanifeste  son  ignorance," 
llie  books  are  then  declared  to  be  suppressed.  It  wns  often  a  com- 
plaint of  pious  men,  that  theology  was  corrupted  by  tlie  influence  of 
Aristotle  and  his  commentators,  Petrarch  says,*^  that  one  of  the  Ital- 
ian learned  men  conversing  with  him,  at\er  expressing  much  contempt 
for  the  Apostles  and  Fathers,  exclaimed,  **  Utinam  tn  Averroea  pati 
peases,  ut  videres  quanto  ille  tnis  hie  nugatoribus  major  sitl" 

WImq  th«  riivivfd  of  letters  bcgiin  to  take  place,  and  a  number  of 
raeD  of  Ardent  and  elegant  minds,  susceptible  to  the  impressions  of 
beauty  of  style  and  dignity  of  thought,  were  brought  into  contact 
with  Greek  literature,  Plato  had  naturally  greuter  charms  for  them.    A 

"  Dflg.  N.  47o.         '^  F.  Pi(Molomiai,  ii.  835.       '^  Uimoy,  pp.  I  OS,  las. 
™  iManoj,  p,  laa^  *  *  UELlbtn,  Jf.  A,  ill.  58ff* 
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powerful  school  of  Platonists  (not  Neoplatonists)  was  formed  in  Italy, 
including  some  of  the  principal  scholara  and  men  of  genius  of  the 
time ;  as  Picus  of  Mirandula  in  the  middle,  Marsilius  Ficinus  at  the  end, 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  At  one  time,  it  appeared  as  if  the  ascend- 
ency of  Aristotle  was  ahout  to  be  overturned ;  but,  in  physics  at  least, 
his  authority  passed  unshaken  through  this  trial.  It  was  not  by  dis- 
putation that  Aristotle  could  be  overthrown ;  and  the  Platonists  were 
not  persons  whose  doctrines  led  them  to  use  the  only  decisive  method 
in  such  case.<s  the  observation  and  unfettered  interpretation  of  (sctM, 

The  history  of  their  controversies,  therefore,  does  not  belong  to  our 
deugn.  For  like  reasons  we  do  not  here  speak  of  other  authors,  who 
opposed  the  scholastic  philosophy  on  general  theoretical  grounds  of 
various  kinds.  Such  examples  of  insurrection  against  the  dogmatism 
which  we  have  been  reviewing,  are  extremely  interesting  events  in  the 
history  of  the  philosophy  of  science.  But,  in  the  present  work,  we 
are  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  history  of  science  itself ;  in  the  hope 
that  we  may  thus  be  able,  hereafter,  to  throw  a  steadier  light  upon 
that  philosophy  by  which  the  succession  of  stationary  and  progressive 
periods,  which  we  are  here  tracing,  maybe  in  some  measure  explained. 
We  are  now  to  close  our  account  of  the  stationary  period,  and  to 
enter  upon  the  great  subject  of  the  progress  of  physical  science  in 
modem  times. 

5.  Subjects  omitted.  Civil  Law,  Medicine, — My  object  has  been 
to  make  my  way,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  to  this  period  of  progress ; 
and  in  doing  this,  I  have  had  to  pass  over  a  long  and  barren  track, 
where  almost  all  traces  of  the  right  road  disappear.  In  exploring  this 
region,  it  is  not  without  some  difiBculty  that  he  who  is  travelling  with 
objects  such  as  mine,  continues  a  steady  progress  in  the  proper  direc- 
tion ;  for  many  curious  and  attractive  subjects  of  research  come  in  his 
way :  he  crosses  the  track  of  many  a  controversy,  which  in  its  time 
divided  the  world  of  speculators,  and  of  which  the  results  may  be 
traced,  even  now,  in  the  conduct  of  moral,  or  political,  or  metaphysical 
discussions ;  or  in  the  common  associations  of  thought,  and  forms  of 
language.  The  wars  of  the  Nominalists  and  Realists  f  the  disputes 
concerning  the  foundations  of  morals,  and  the  motives  of  human 
actions;  the  controversies  concerning  predestination,  free  will,  grace, 
and  the  many  other  points  of  metaphysical  divinity ;  the  influence  of 
theology  and  metaphysics  upon  each  other,  and  upon  other  subjects  of 
human  curiosity  ;  the  effects  of  opinion  upon  politics,  and  of  political 
condition  upon  opinion;  the  influence  of  literature  and  philosophy 
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upon  each  other,  and  wpon  society ;  and  many  other  subjects ; — might 
be  vteW  ■worth  exn-miontion,  if  our  hope  of  success  did  not  reside  in 
pursuing,  steadily  aud  directly^  those  inquiries  in  ^hich  ^e  cati  look 
for  a  definite  and  certain  reply.  Wo  mast  even  neglect  two  of  the 
leading  studies  of  those  times^  whioh  occupied  much  of  men's  time 
and  tlionghta,  and  had  a  very  threat  inrtueace  on  society;  the  one 
dealing  with  Notions,  the  other  with  Things;  the  one  employed  nWir 
moral  rules,  the  other  about  material  causcaj  but  both  for  practlcwl 
ends ;  I  mean  the  study  of  the  Olt'U  Lnw^  and  of  Afcdicine^  Tbe  second 
of  these  studies  wiJl  hereafter  come  before  us,  iis  one  of  the  principal 
occasions  which  led  to  the  cultivation  of  chemistry  ;  but^  iu  itself,  its 
progress  is  of  too  complex  and  indefinite  a  nature  to  bo  advantageously 
compared  with  that  of  the  more  exat^t  sciences.  The  Roman  Law  is 
Iield,  by  iL>  admirers,  to  be  a  system  of  deductive  science,  as  exact  as 
the  mathematical  sciences  themselves  ;  and  it  may,  therefore,  be  useful 
to  consider  it,  if  we  should,  in  the  sequel,  hnve  to  examine  how  far 
there  can  exist  an  analogy  between  moral  ai^id  physical  science.  But 
after  a  fow  more  words  on  iho  middle  ages,  we  must  return  to  our 
taak  of  tracing  the  progrtjss  of  the  latter. 


CHAPTER  Y. 
Frog  REGS  ov  tbs  Arts  is  the  Middle  Ages. 

ART  AND  Science, — I  shall,  before  I  resume  tbe  history  of  science, 
say  a  few  words  on  the  subject  described  in  the  title  of  this 
chapter,  both  because  I  might  otherwise  be  accused  of  doing  injustice 
to  the  period  now  treated  of;  and  also,  because  we  shall  by  this  means 
brin^  under  our  notice  some  circumstances  which  were  important  Aft 
beiug  the  harbingers  of  the  revival  of  progressive  knowledge. 

The  accusation  of  injustice  towards  the  state  of  science  in  the  mitl- 
die  ages,  if  we  were  to  terminate  oar  survey  of  them  with  wliat  has 
hitherto  been  said,  might  he  urged  from  obvious  topics.  How  do  w€ 
recognize,  it  might  be  asked,  in  a  picture  of  Tuere  confusion  and  mys- 
ticism of  thought,  of  servility  and  dogmatism  of  character,  the  power* 
and  acquirements  to  which  we  owe  so  many  of  the  moat  important  in- 
ventions which  we  now  enjoy?  Fan^hment  and  paper,  printing  and 
eagraving,  improved  glass  and  steely  gunpowder,  clocks,  telescopes, 
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«^|/.fr^^^,  «»/•  f»/i  /'rl/|<«nMt  Umf  ihi  m'mmm  fheii  exwM;  but  onlj  that 
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tLose  powcra  of  practical  observation  and  prncLical  skill  were  at  work, 
which  prepare  the  way  for  theoretical  views  and  acientific  discoveries. 

It  may  be  urged ,  tliat  the  great  works  of  art  do  virtually  take  for 
granted  principles  of  science ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  unreasonable  to 
deny  science  to  great  artists*  It  may  be  said,  that  ihc  grand  structure! 
of  Cologne,  or  Amiens,  or  Canterbury,  could  not  have  been  erected 
without  a  profound  knowledge  of  mecLanioal  principles* 

To  thia  we  reply,  that  such  knowledge  is  manifestly  not  of  the  nature 
of  tliat  which  we  call  scieTux^  If  the  beautiful  and  skilful  structures 
of  the  middle  ages  prove  that  niechatiics  then  existed  as  a  science, 
mechanics  must  have  exiated  as  a  science  also  among  the  builders  of 
the  Cyclopean  walls  of  Greece  and  Italy^  or  of  out  own  Stonehcnge ; 
for  Ihe  masses  which  are  there  piled  on  each  otherj  could  not  be  raised 
without  considerable  mechanical  skill*  But  we  may  go  much  farther 
The  actions  of  every  man  who  raises  and  balances  weights^  or  walks* 
ftioog  a  pole,  take  for  granted  the  laws  of  equilibrium;  and  evett 
animals  constantly  avail  themselves  of  such  principles.  Are  these* 
then,  acquainted  with  mechanics  as  a  science  ?  Again,  if  actions 
wbicU  are  performed  by  taking  advantage  of  mechanical  properties 
prove  a  knowledge  of  the  science  of  mechanics,  they  must  also  be 
allowed  to  prove  a  knowledge  of  tho  science  of  geometry^  when  they 
proceed  on  geometrical  properties.  But  the  most  familiar  actions  of 
men  and  animals  proceed  upon  geometrical  truths*  The  Epicureans 
held,  as  Proclus  informs  us,  that  even  asses  knew  that  two  eides  of  a 
triangle  are  greater  than  the  third.  And  animals  may  truly  be  said 
to  have  a  practical  knowledge  of  this  truth ;  but  they  have  not,  there- 
fore,  a  science  of  geometry*  And  in  like  manner  among  men,  if  we 
consider  the  matter  strictly,  a  practical  assumption  of  a  principle  does 
not  imply  a  speculative  knowledge  of  it 

We  may,  in  another  way  also,  show  how  inadmissibJe  are  the  works 
of  the  Master  Artists  of  the  middle  ages  into  the  series  of  events  which 
mark  the  advance  of  Science*  The  following  maxim  is  applicable  to 
a  history,  such  as  we  are  here  endeavoring  to  write*  We  are  employed 
in  tracing  the  progresa  of  such  general  principles  as  constitute  each  of 
the  sciences  which  wo  are  reviewing;  and  no  facts  or  subordinate 
truths  belong  to  our  schenie,  except  so  far  as  they  tend  to  or  are 
included  in  these  higher  principles;  nor  are  they  important  to  us,  any 
further  than  as  they  prove  such  principles*  Now  with  regard  to  pro- 
cesses  of  art  like  those  which  wc  have  referred  to,  namely,  the  inven- 
tions of  the  middle  ages^  let  us  ask,  what  principle  each  of  them 
VoL.L-18 
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illuBtrates  ?  What  chemical  doctrine  rests  for  its  support  on  the 
phenomena  of  gunpowder,  or  glass,  or  steel  ?  What  new  harmonical 
truth  was  illustrated  in  the  Gregorian  chant?  What  mechanical 
principle  unknown  to  Archimedes  was  displayed  in  the  printing-press  ! 
The  practical  value  and  use,  the  ingenuity  and  skill  of  these  inventions 
is  not  questioned  ;  but  what  is  their  place  in  the  history  of  speculative 
knowledge  ?  Even  in  those  cases  in  which  they  enter  into  such  a 
history,  how  minute  a  figure  do  they  make !  how  great  is  the  contrast 
between  their  practical  and  theoretical  importance!  They  may  in 
their  operation  have  changed  the  face  of  the  world ;  but  in  the  history 
of  the  principles  of  the  sciences  to  which  they  belong,  they  may  be 
omitted  without  being  missed. 

As  to  that  part  of  the  objection  which  was  stated  by  asking,  why, 
if  the  arts  of  our  age  prove  its  scientific  eminence,  the  arts  of  the 
middle  ages  should  not  be  received  as  proof  of  theirs ;  we  must  reply 
to  it,  by  giving  up  some  of  the  pretensions  which  are  often  put  for- 
wards on  behalf  of  the  science  of  our  times.  The  perfection  of  the 
mechanical  and  other  arts  among  us  proves  the  advanced  condition  of 
our  sciences,  only  in  so  far  as  these  arts  have  been  perfected  by  the 
application  of  some  great  scientific  truth,  with  a  clear  insight  into  its 
nature.  The  greatest  improvement  of  the  steam-engine  was  due  to 
the  steady  apprehension  of  an  atmological  doctrine  by  Watt ;  but 
what  distinct  theoretical  principle  is  illustrated  by  the  beautiful  man- 
ufactures of  porcelain,  or  steel,  or  glass  ?  A  chemical  view  of  these 
compounds,  which  would  explain  the  conditions  of  success  and  failure 
in  their  manufacture,  would  be  of  great  value  in  art ;  and  it  would  also 
be  a  novelty  in  chemical  theory ;  so  little  is  the  present  condition  of 
those  processes  a  triumph  of  science,  shedding  intellectual  glory  on 
our  age.  And  the  same  might  be  said  of  many,  or  of  most,  of  the 
processes  of  the  arts  as  now  practised. 

2.  Arabian  Science. — Having,  I  trust,  established  the  view  I  have 
stated,  respecting  the  relation  of  Art  and  Science,  we  shall  be  able 
very  rapidly  to  dispose  of  a  number  of  subjects  which  otherwise  might 
seem  to  require  a  detailed  notice.  Though  this  distinction  has  been 
recognized  by  others,  it  has  hardly  been  rigorously  adhered  to,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  indistinct  notion  of  science  which  has  commonly  pre- 
vailed. Thus  Gibbon,  in  speaking  of  the  knowledge  of  the  period  now 
under  our  notice,  says,'  "  Much  useful  experience  had  been  acquired  in 


DmUi%4  and  FaU^  vol.  x.  p.  48. 
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the  practice  of  aru  anJ  maDufacturea ;  but  tbe  sci^^ee  of  chemistry 
owes  its  on  gin  a  ad  itDprovcment  to  the  industry  of  the  Saracens* 
They/'  he  adds,  "first  invented  and  named  the  alembic  for  the  pur- 
pases  of  distillation^  analyzed  tbe  substances  of  the  throe  kingdoms  of 
nature^  tried  the  distinction  and  affinities  of  alkalies  and  acids,  and  con* 
verted  the  poisonous  mioeraU  into  soft  and  salutary  medicines."  The 
formation  aod  realization  of  the  notions  of  atiali/si^  and  of  affiniti/^ 
were  important  steps  in  chemical  science,  whicli,  as  I  fihall  hereafter 
endeavor  to  show,  it  remained  for  the  chemists  of  Europe  to  make  at 
a  much  later  period.  If  the  Arabians  had  done  this,  they  might  with 
justice  have  been  called  the  authors  of  the  science  of  chemistry;  but 
no  doctrines  can  be  adduced  from  their  works  which  give  them  any 
title  to  this  eminent  distinction.  Their  claims  are  dissipated  at  once 
by  the  application  of  the  maxim  above  stated.  What  analysis  of  theirs 
tended  to  establish  any  received  principle  of  chemistry  f  What  true 
doctrine  concerning  tbo  differences  and  affinities  of  acids  and  alkalies 
did  they  teach  f  We  need  not  wonder  if  Gibbon,  whose  views  of  the 
boundaries  of  scientific  chemistry  were  probably  very  wide  and  indis- 
tinct, could  include  the  arts  of  the  Arabians  within  ita  domain;  but 
they  cannot  pass  the  frontier  of  aeienco  if  philosophically  defined,  and 
steadily  guarded. 

The  judgment  which  we  are  thus  led  to  form  respecting  the  chemi- 
cal knowledge  of  the  middle  ages,  and  of  the  Arabians  in  particular, 
may  serve  to  measure  the  condition  of  science  in  other  departments; 
for  chemistry  has  justly  been  considered  one  of  their  strongest  pointa. 
In  botony,  anatomy,  zoology,  optios^  acoustics^  we  have  still  tbe  same 
observations  to  make,  that  the  steps  in  science  which,  in  the  order  of 
progress,  next  followed  what  the  Greeks  had  done,  were  left  for  the 
Europeans  of  the  sii^teonth  and  seventeenth  centuries*  The  merits  and 
advances  of  the  Arabian  philosophers  in  astronomy  and  pure  mathe- 
matics, wo  have  already  described. 

3,  Experifnmtitl  Philosophy  of  the  Arabians, — The  estimate  to  which 
we  have  thus  been  led,  of  tbe  scientific  merits  of  the  learned  men  of 
the  middle  ages^  is  much  less  cralted  than  that  which  has  been  formed 
by  many  writers ;  and,  among  the  rest,  by  some  of  our  own  time.  But 
I  am  persuaded  that  any  attempt  to  answer  ibe  questions  just  asked, 
will  espose  the  untenable  nature  of  the  higher  claims  which  have  been 
advanced  in  favor  of  the  Arabians.  We  can  deliver  no  just  decisioBt 
except  wc  will  consent  lo  use  the  terms  of  science  in  a  strict  and  pre- 
cise sense :  and  if  we  do  this,  we  shall  find  little,  either  ia  the  particu- 
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lar  discoveries  or  general  processes  of  the  Arabians,  which  is  important 
in  the  history  of  the  Inductive  Sciences.' 

The  credit  due  to  the  Arabians  for  improvements  in  the  general 
methods  of  philosophizing,  is  a  more  difficult  question ;  and  cannot  be 
discussed  at  length  by  us,  till  we  examine  the  history  of  such  methods 
in  the  abstract,  which,  in  the  present  work,  it  is  not  our  intention  to  do. 
Bat  we  may  observe,  that  we  cannot  agree  with  those  who  rank  their 
merits  high  in  this  respect.  We  have  already  seen,  that  their  minds 
were  completely  devoured  by  the  worst  habits  of  the  stationary  period, — 
Mysticism  and  Commentation.  They  followed  their  Greek  leaders,  for 
the  most  part,  with  abject  servility,  and  with  only  that  kind  of  acuteness 
and  independent  speculation  which  the  Commentator's  vocation  im- 
plies. And  in  their  choice  of  the  standard  subjects  of  their  studies,  they 
fixed  upon  those  works,  the  Physical  Books  of  Aristotle,  which  have 
never  promoted  the  progress  of  science,  except  in  so  flEu*  as  they  incited 
men  to  refute  them ;  an  effect  which  they  never  produced  on  the  Ara- 
bians. That  the  Arabian  astronomers  made  some  advances  beyond 
the  Greeks,  we  have  already  stated :  the  two  great  instances  are,  the 
discovery  of  the  Motion  of  the  Sun's  Apogee  by  Albategnius,  and  the 
discovery  (recently  brought  to  light)  of  the  existence  of  the  Moon's 
Second  Inequality,  by  Aboul  Wefa.  But  we  cannot  but  observe  in  how 
different  a  manner  they  treated  these  discoveries,  from  that  with  which 
Hipparchus  or  Ptolemy  would  have  done.  The  Variation  of  the  Moon, 
in  particular,  instead  of  being  incorporated  into  the  system  by  means 
of  an  Epicycle,  as  Ptolemy  had  done  with  the  Evection,  was  allowed, 
almost  immediately,  so  for  as  we  can  judge,  to  fall  into  neglect  and 
oblivion :  so  little  were  the  learned  Arabians  prepared  to  take  their 
lessons  from  observation  as  well  as  from  books.  That  in  many  sub- 
jects they  made  experiments,  may  easily  be  allowed :  there  never  was 
a  period  of  the  earth's  history,  and  least  of  all  a  period  of  commerce 


>  If  I  might  take  the  liberty  of  criticising  an  author  who  has  given  a  very  inter- 
esting view  of  the  period  in  question  {MdhometanUm  UnveiUd^  by  the  Bev.  Charles 
Forster,  1829),  I  would  remark,  that  in  his  work  this  caution  is  perhaps  too  little 
observed.  Thos,  he  says,  in  speaking  of  Alhazen  (vol.  ii.  p.  270),  "the  theory  of 
th«  teleaoope  may  be  found  in  the  work  of  this  astronomer  ;^^  and  of  another,  "  the 
uses  of  magnifying  glasses  and  telescopes,  and  the  principle  of  their  construction, 
are  explained  in  the  Great  Work  of  (Roger)  Bacon,  with  a  truth  and  clearness 
which  have  commanded  imiversal  admiration.^*  Such  phrases  would  be  much 
too  strong,  even  if  used  respecting  the  optical  doctrines  of  Kepler,  which  were 
yet  incomparably  more  true  and  clear  than  those  of  Bacon.  To  employ  such 
language,  in  snoh  cases,  is  to  deprive  such  terms  as  th$ory  and  prineiple  of  all 
xneaoing. 
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and  mflnufftcturesj  luxury  and  art,  medicine  anil  engineering,  in  whic}j 
there  were  not  going  on  innumerable  proccseca,  Tvhich  may  bo  termed 
ExperimenU;  and,  in  addition  to  these,  the  AmLiana  adopted  the  pur- 
suit of  alcliemy,  and  the  love  of  exotic  planta  and  animal**  But  so  far 
from  their  h<?ing,  aa  has  been  maintnined,' a  people  whose  "experi- 
mentjil  intellect*'  fitted  them  to  form  aciences  wLich  the  *'  abstract  in- 
tellect*^ of  the  Greeks  failed  iu  producing^  it  rather  appeare,  that  several 
of  the  sciences  which  tlie  Greeks  had  founded,  were  never  even  com- 
prehended by  the  Arabians.  I  do  not  know  any  evidence  that  tlies^ 
pnpils  ever  attained  to  nnderatand  the  real  principles  of  Mechanic*, 
Hydrostatics,  and  Harmonics,  which  their  masters  had  established*  At 
any  rate^  when  these  sciences  again  becfune  progressive,  Europe  Lad 
to  start  where  Europe  had  stopped*  There  is  no  Arabian  name  which 
any  one  has  thought  of  interposing  between  Archimedes  the  ancient, 
and  Stevinus  and  Galileo  the  moderns, 

4*  Roger  Bacon^ — There  is  one  writer  of  the  middle  ages,  on  whom 
mnch  stress  has  been  laid,  and  who  was  certainly  a  most  remarkable 
person,  Roger  Bacon's  works  are  not  only  so  far  beyond  his  age  in 
the  knowledge  which  they  contain,  but  bo  different  from  the  temper  of 
the  times^  in  his  assertion  of  the  supremacy  of  experiment,  and  in  his 
contemplation  of  the  future  progress  of  knowledge,  that  it  is  difficuh 
to  conceive  how  such  a  character  could  then  exist.  That  he  received 
mnch  of  his  knowledge  from  Arabic  writers,  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
for  they  were  in  liis  time  the  repositories  of  all  traditionary  knowledge. 
But  that  he  derived  from  them  his  disposition  to  shake  oflF  the  author- 
ity of  Aristotle,  to  maintain  the  importance  of  experiment,  and  to  look 
upon  knowledge  aa  in  its  infancy,  I  cannot  believe,  because  I  have  not 
myself  hit  upon,  nor  seen  quoted  by  others,  any  passages  in  which 
Arabian  writers  express  such  a  disi>ofiition*  On  the  other  hand,  we  do 
find  in  European  writers,  in  the  authors  of  Greece  and  Rome,  the 
solid  sense,  the  hold  and  hopeful  spirit,  which  suggest  such  tendencies. 
We  have  already  seen  that  Aristotle  asserts,  as  distinctly  as  words  caa 
express,  that  all  knowledge  must  depend  on  observation,  and  that 
science  must  be  collected  from  facts  by  induction^.  We  have  seen,  too, 
that  the  Roman  writers,  and  Seiieca  in  particular,  speak  with  an  en- 
thusinslic  confidence  of  the  progress  which  science  must  make  in  the 
course  of  ages.  When  Roger  Bacon  holds  similar  language  in  the 
thirteenth  centur\\  the  resemblance  ia  probably  rather  a  aympathy  of 
character,  than  a  matter  of  direct  derivation ;  but  I  know  of  nothing 
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which  proves  even  so  much  as  this  sympathy  in  the  case  of  Arabian 
philosophers. 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  of  late  of  the  coiDcidences  between  his 
views,  and  those  of  his  great  namesake  in  later  times,  Francis  Bacon/ 
The  resemblances  consist  mainly  in  such  points  as  I  have  just  noticed ; 
and  we  cannot  but  acknowledge,  that  many  of  the  expressions  of  the 
Franciscan  Friar  remind  us  of  the  large  thoughts  and  lofty  phrases  of 
the  Philosophical  Chancellor.  How  far  the  one  can  be  considered  as 
haviDg  anticipated  the  method  of  the  other,  we  shall  examine  more 
advantageously,  when  we  come  to  consider  what  the  character  and 
effect  of  Francis  Bacon's  works  really  are.* 

5.  Architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages, — But  though  we  are  thus  com- 
pelled to  disallow  several  of  the  claims  which  have  been  put  forwards 
in  support  of  the  scientific  character  of  the  middle  ages,  there  are  two 
points  in  which  we  may,  I  conceive,  really  trace  the  progress  of  scien- 
tific ideas  among  them ;  and  which,  therefore,  may  be  considered  as 
the  prelude  to  the  period  of  discovery.  I  mean  their  practical  archi- 
tectore,  and  their  architectural  treatises. 

In  a  previous  chapter  of  this  book,  we  have  endeavored  to  explain 
how  the  indistinctness  of  ideas,  which  attended  the  decline  of  the 
Soman  empire,  appears  in  the  forms  of  their  architecture; — in  the 
disregard,  which  the  decorative  construction  exhibits,  of  the  necessary 
mechanical  conditions  of  support.  The  original  scheme  of  Greek  or- 
namental architecture  had  been  horizontal  masses  resting  on  vertical 
columns :  when  the  arch  was  introduced  by  the  Romans,  it  was  con- 
cealed, or  kept  in  a  state  of  subordination :  and  the  lateral  support " 
which  it  required  was  supplied  latently,  marked  by  some  artifice. 
But  the  struggle  between  the  mechanical  and  the  decorative  construe- 
iiovf  ended  in  the  complete  disorganization  of  the  classical  style.    The 


*  Hallam's  Middle  Ages,  iii.  649.    Foratcr's  Mdhom,  V,  ii.  818, 

*  In  the  PhUotophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences^  I  have  given  an  account  at  consider- 
able length  of  Boger  Bacon^s  mode  of  treating  Arts  and  Sciences ;  and  have  also 
compared  more  fully  his  philosophy  with  that  of  Francis  Bacon ;  and  I  have  given 
a  view  of  the  bearing  of  this  latter  upon  the  progress  of  Science  in  modem  times. 
See  PhU,  Ind.  So.  book  xii.  chaps.  7  and  11.  See  also  the  Appendix  to  this  volume. 

*  See  Mr.  Willises  admirable  Hemarks  on  the  Architecture  of  the  Middle  AgeSy  chap.  ii. 
Since  the  publication  of  my  first  edition,  Mr.  Willis  has  shown  that  much  of  the 

"  mason-craft"  of  the  middle  ages  consisted  in  the  geometrical  methods  by  which 
the  artists  wrought  out  of  the  blocks  the  complex  forms  of  tlieir  decorative  system. 
To  the  general  indistinctness  of  speculative  notions  on  mechanical  subjects 
prevalent  in  the  middle  ages,  there  may  have  been  some  exceptions,  and  espe- 
cially BO  long  as  there  wore  readers  of  Archimedes.    Bo^thius  had  translated  the 
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jBConsifiteticies  and  ertravaganccRj  of  which  we  have  noticed  the  occur- 
rence, were  results  and  indkations  of  the  fall  of  good  architecture. 
The  elements  of  the  •ancient  system  had  lost  all  principle  of  conoection 
and  regard  to  nile<  Dnilding  became  not  only  a  mere  art,  but  au  art 
exorcised  by  masters  without  skilJ,  arid  without  feeling  for  real  beauty. 

When,  after  this  deep  decline,  architecture  rose  again,  as  it  did  in  the 
twelfth  and  flucceediug  centurie&j  iu  the  exquisitely  beautiful  and  skilful 
forms  of  tbe  Gothic  style,  what  was  the  nature  of  the  change  which 
had  taken  place,  so  far  as  it  bears  upon  the  progress  of  science  ?  It  was 
ibis  : — the  idea  of  true  mechanical  relations  in  an  edifice  had  been  re- 
vived in  meii'ti  mindsij  as  f^tr  as  was  requisite  for  tbe  purposes  of  art  and 
beauty :  and  thi^  tbough  a  very  different  thing  from  the  poasessioii  of 
the  idea  as  an  element  of  speculative  science,  was  the  proper  preparation 
for  that  acqniaUion,  Tbe  notion  of  support  and  stability  again  became 
conspicuous  in  the  decorative  construction,  and  universal  in  the  forms 
of  building.  Tbe  eye  which^  looting  for  beauty  in  definite  and  signi- 
ficant relations  of  paitj^  is  never  satisfied  except  the  weights  appear  to 
be  duly  siippc^rted,^  was  again  gratified,  Architecture  threw  off  its 
barbarous  cbaracters:  a  new  decorative  construction  was  matured,  not 
thwarting  and  controlling,  but  aseisting  and  harmoniabg  with  the  me- 
chanical construction.  All  the  ornamental  parts  were  made  to  enter 
into  the  apparent  construction*  Every  member,  almost  every  mould- 
ing, became  a  sustainer  of  weight;  and  by  the  multiplicity  of  props 
assisting  each  other,  and  the  consequent  subdivision  of  weighty  the  eye 
was  satisfied  of  tbe  stability  of  the  Htrueture,  notwithfi  tan  ding  the  cu- 
riously slender  forms  of  tbe  separate  parr  a.  The  arch  and  tbe  vaujt, 
no  longer  trammelled  by  an  incompatible  system  of  decoration,  but 
favored  by  more  tractable  forms,  were  only  limited  by  the  skill  of  the 
builders.  Every  thing  showed  tbat,  practically  at  least,  men  possessed 
and  applied,  with  steadiness  and  pleasure,  tbe  idea  of  mechanical  pres- 
sure and  support. 

The  possession  of  this  idea,  as  a  principle  of  art,  led,  iu  the  course 
of  time,  to  its  speculative  development  as  the  foundation  of  a  science ; 

mcchftoicttl  works  qf  Awlum^dcs  into  Latin,  as  we  lEarn  fTOm  tlio  flDnm(^nitioo  ot 
hi*  work  by  hi*  friond  Cwsiodorua  ( Vari^tr,  lib.  i.  cap,  4S),  "  Mt^hmlc^m  etium 
Archimcdcm  Intlulcm  «iouU»  rcdJldUti,^^  But  MtAikniCH^  wna  used  in  thoac  timcfi 
ratbcr  for  otib  skillcJ  in  tho  art  of  oonfttntcting  wonderful  nwicbioos  ibaa  in  the 
spetiuUtive  theory  of  tbum>  The  laUcr  fi-ocn  which  the  quotttjou  la  takcQ  U  eent 
\>y  Xing'  Tlmodoric  to  Bc^ithiufl,  to  urge  hitn  to  sond  the  king  a  wnter-clocL. 

f  TiViJliSj  pp,  16-21.  I  hnvo  throughout  thia  dtiscription  of  the  fonnalion  of  the 
GothJo  style  nvmicd  myaolf  of  Mr<  WiUb^E  weU-<^hofl«ii  «^preasiona. 
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and  thus  Architecture  prepared  the  way  for  Mechanica.  Bat  this  ad- 
vance required  several  centuries.  The  interval  between  the  admirable 
cathedrals  of  Salisbury,  Amiens,  Cologne,  and  the  mechanical  treatiaes 
of  Stevinus,  is  not  less  than  three  hundred  years.  During  this  time, 
men  were  advancing  towards  science ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  and  per- 
haps from  the  very  beginning  of  the  time,  art  had  begun  to  decline. 
The  buildings  of  the  fifteenth  century,  erected  when  the  principles  of 
mechanical  support  were  just  on  the  verge  of  being  enunciated  in  gen- 
eral terms,  exhibit  those  principles  with  a  far  less  impressive  simplicity 
and  elegance  than  those  of  the  thirteenth.  We  may  hereafter  inquire 
whether  we  find  any  other  examples  to  countenance  the  belief,  that  the 
formation  of  Science  is  commonly  accompanied  by  the  decline  of  Art 

The  leading  principle  of  the  style  of  the  Gothic  edifices  was,  not 
merely  that  the  weights  were  supported,  but  that  they  were  seen  to  be  so; 
and  that  not  only  the  mechanical  relations  of  the  larger  masses,  but  of 
the  smaller  members  also,  were  displayed.  Hence  we  cannot  admit,  as 
an  origin  or  anticipation  of  the  Gothic,  a  style  in  which  this  principle 
is  not  manifested.  I  do  not  see,  in  any  of  the  representations  of  the 
early  Arabic  buildings,  that  distribution  of  weights  to  supports,  and 
that  mechanical  consistency  of  parts,  which  would  elevate  them  above 
the  character  of  barbarous  architecture.  Their  masses  are  broken  into 
innumerable  members,  without  subordination  or .  meaning,  in  a  man- 
ner suggested  apparently  by  caprice  and  the  love  of  the  marvellous. 
"  In  the  construction  of  their  mosques,  it  was  a  favorite  artifice  of  the 
Arabs  to  sustain  immense  and  ponderous  masses  of  stone  by  the  sup- 
port of  pillars  so  slender,  that  the  incumbent  weight  seemed,  as  it  were, 
suspended  in  the  air  by  an  invisible  hand."®  This  pleasure  in  the  con- 
templation of  apparent  impossibilities  is  a  very  general  disposition  among 
mankind ;  but  it  appears  to  belong  to  the  infancy,  rather  than  the  ma- 
turity of  intellect.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pleasure  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  what  is  clear,  the  craving  for  a  thorough  insight  into  the  rea- 
sons of  things,  which  marks  the  European  mind,  is  the  temper  which 
leads  to  science. 

6.  Treatises  on  Architecture, — No  one  who  has  attended  to  the 
architecture  which  prevailed  in  England,  France,  and  Germany,  from 
the  twelfth  to  the  fifteenth  century,  so  far  as  to  comprehend  its  beauty, 
harmony,  consistency,  and  uniformity,  even  in  the  minutest  parts  and 
most  obscure  relations,  can  look  upon  it  otherwise  than  as  a  remark- 


*  2£aihi0metanism  UnveUedf  ii.  255. 
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ably  connected  and  definite  artificial  system.  Nor  can  we  doubt  that 
it  was  exercised  by  a  class  of  artists  who  formed  themselves  by  laborious 
study  and  practice,  and  by  communication  with  each  other.  There 
must  have  been  bodies  of  masters  and  of  scholars,  discipline,  traditions, 
precepts  of  art  How  these  associated  artists  diffused  themselves  over 
Europe,  and  whether  history  enables  us  to  trace  them  in  a  distinct 
form,  I  shall  not  here  discuss.  But  the  existence  of  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion, and  of  a  body  of  rules  of  practice,  is  proved  beyond  dispute  by 
the  great  series  of  European  cathedrals  and  churches,  so  nearly  iden- 
tical in  their  general  arrangements,  and  in  their  particular  details. 
The  question  then  occurs,  have  these  rules  and  this  system  of  instruc- 
tion anywhere  been  committed  to  writing  ?  Can  we,  by  such  evidence, 
trace  the  progress  of  the  scientific  idea,  of  which  we  see  the  working 
in  these  buildings  ? 

We  are  not  to  be  surprised,  if,  during  the  most  flourishing  and  vig- 
orous period  of  the  art  of  the  middle  ages,  we  find  none  of  its  precepts 
in  books.  Art  has,  in  all  ages  and  countries,  been  taught  and  trans- 
mitted by  practice  and  verbal  tradition,  not  by  writing.  It  is  only  in 
our  own  times,  that  the  thought  occurs  as  familiar,  of  committing  to 
books  all  that  we  wish  to  preserve  and  convey.  And,  even  in  our 
own  times,  most  of  the  Arts  are  learned  far  more  by  practice,  and  by 
intercourse  with  practitioners,  than  by  reading.  Such  is  the  case,  not 
only  with  Manufactures  and  Handicrafts,  but  with  the  Fine  Arts,  with 
Engineering,  and  even  yet^  with  that  art,  Building,  of  which  we  are 
now  speaking. 

We  are  not,  therefore,  to  wonder,  if  we  have  no  treatises  on  Archi- 
tecture belonging  to  the  great  period  of  the  Gothic  masters ;— or  if  it 
appears  to  have  required  some  other  incitement  and  some  other  help, 
besides  their  own  possession  of  their  practical  skill,  to  lead  them  to 
shape  into  a  literary  form  the  precepts  of  the  art  which  they  knew 
so  well  how  to  exercise : — or  if,  when  they  did  write  on  such  subjects, 
they  seem,  instead  of  delivering  their  own  sound  practical  principles, 
to  satisfy  themselves  with  pursuing  some  of  the  frivolous  notions  and 
speculations  which  were  then  current  in  the  world  of  letters. 

Such  appears  to  be  the  case.  The  earliest  treatises  on  Architecture 
come  before  us  under  the  form  which  the  commentatorial  spirit  of  the 
middle  ages  inspired.  They  are  Translations  of  Vitruvius,  with  Anno- 
tations. In  some  of  these,  particularly  that  of  Cesare  Cesariano,  pub- 
lished at  Corao,  in  1521,  we  see,  in  a  very  curious  manner,  how  the 
habit  of  assuming  that,  in  every  department  of  literature,  the  ancients 
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must  needs  be  their  masters,  led  these  writers  to  sabordinate  the  mem- 
bers of  their  own  architectore  to  the  precepts  of  the  Soman  author. 
We  have  Gothic  shafts,  mouldings,  and  arrangements,  given  as  pan!- 
Idisms  to  others,  which  profess  to  represent  the  Boman  style,  bat 
which  are,  in  fact,  examples  of  that  mixed  manner  which  is  called  the 
style  of  the  Oin^e  cento  by  the  Italians,  of  the  Benaistance  by  the 
French,  and  which  is  commonly  included  in  our  Elizabethan,  But  in 
the  early  architectural  works,  besides  the  superstitions  and  mistaken 
erudition  which  thus  choked  the  growth  of  real  architectural  doctrines, 
another  of  the  peculiar  elements  of  the  middle  ages  comes  into  view ; 
— ^its  mysticism.  The  dimensions  and  positions  of  the  various  parts  of 
edifices  and  of  their  members,  are  determined  by  drawing  triangles, 
squares,  circles,  and  other  figures,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  boynd  them ; 
and  to  these  geometrical  figures  were  assigned  many  abstruse  signifi- 
cations. The  plan  and  the  front  of  the  Cathedral  at  Milan  are  thus 
represented  in  Gesariano*s  work,  bounded  and  subdivided  by  various 
equilateral  triangles;  and  it  is  easy  to  see,  in  the  earnestness  with 
which  he  points  out  these  relations,  the  evidence  of  a  fiinciful  and  mirs- 
tical  turn  of  thought' 

We  thus  find  erudition  and  mysticism  take  the  place  of  much  of 
that  development  of  the  architectural  principles  of  the  middle  ages 
which  would  be  so  interesting  to  us.  Still,  however,  these  works  are 
by  no  means  without  their  value.  Indeed  many  of  the  arts  appear  to 
flourish  not  at  all  the  worse,  for  being  treated  in  a  manner  somewhat 
mystical ;  and  it  may  easily  be,  that  the  relations  of  geometrical  fig- 
ures, for  which  fantastical  reasons  are  given,  may  really  involve  prin- 
ciples of  beauty  or  stability.  But  independently  of  this,  we  find,  in 
the  best  works  of  the  architects  of  all  ages  (including  engineers),  evi- 
dence that*  the  true  idea  of  mechanical  pressure  exists  among  them 
more  distinctly  than  among  men  in  general,  although  it  may  not  be 
developed  in  a  scientific  form.  This  is  true  up  to  our  own  time,  and 
the  arts  which  such  persons  cultivate  could  not  be  successfully  exer- 


•  Tho  plan  which  he  has  given,  fol.  14,  ho  has  entitled  *' Ichnographia  FuncUi> 
menti  saorsD  .£di8  baricephalsB,  Gcnnanico  more,  it  Trigono  ac  Pariquadrato  per- 
atmcta,  uti  otiam  oa  quro  nunc  Milan!  videtur.'' 

The  work  of  Ccsarinno  was  translated  into  German  by  Gualter  Rivios,  and  pub- 
lished at  Nnrembcrg,  in  164S,  under  the  title  of  Vitruviits  2\;uUehy  with  copies  of 
the  Italian  diagrams.  .  A  few  years  ago,  in  an  article  in  the  Wiener  Jahrbucher 
(Oct.— Dec.,  1821),  the  reviewer  maintained,  on  the  authority  of  the  diagrams  in 
Bivins^B  book,  that  Gotliic  architecture  had  its  origin  in  Germany  and  not  in  Eng- 
land. 
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cised  if  it  were  not  8o.  Hence  the  writings  of  architects  and  engineers 
during  the  middle  ages  do  re^ly  form  a  prelude  to  the  works  on  scien- 
tific mechanics.  Vitruvius,  in  his  Architecture^  and  Julius  Frontinus, 
who,  under  Vespasian,  wrote  On  Aqueducts^  of  which  he  was  super- 
intendent, have  transmitted  to  us  the  principal  part  of  what  we  know 
respecting  the  practical  mechanics  and  hydraulics  of  the  Romans.  In 
modern  times  the  series  is  resumed.  The  early  writers  on  architecture 
are  also  writers  on  engineering,  and  often  on  hydrostatics :  for  exam- 
ple, Leonardo  da  Vinci  wrote  on  the  equilibrium  of  water.  And  thus 
we  are  led  up  to  Stevinus  of  Bruges,  who  was  engineer  to  Prince  Mau- 
rice of  Nassau,  and  inspector  of  the  dykes  in  Holland ;  and  in  whose 
work,  on  the  processes  of  his  art,  is  contained  the  first  clear  modern 
statement  of  the  scientific  principles  of  hydrostatics. 

Having  thus  explained  both  the  obstacles  and  the  prospects  which 
the  middle  ages  offered  to  the  progress  of  science,  I  now  proceed  to 
the  history  of  the  progress,  when  that  progress  was  once  again  re- 
sumed. 


BOOK  V. 


HISTORY 


FORMAL    ASTKONOMY 


AtTER  l-HE  STATIONARY  PERIOD. 


.     .    .    Cyclopum  educta  caminis 

Moenia  conspicio,  atqne  adverso  foniice  portas. 

HU  demum  exactis,  perfecto  munere  Divic, 
Devenere  locoe  laetos  et  amoDoa  vireta 
Fortunatorum  nemoriim  sedesque  beatas. 
Laigior  hie  campoe  aether  et  lamine  vestit 
Purpureo  :  solemque  siiiim,  sua  sidera  norunt. 

ViBOiL,  v«Ji.  vi.  G30. 

They  leave  at  length  the  nether  gloom,  and  stand 

Before  the  portals  of  a  better  land  : 

To  happier  plains  they  come,  and  fairer  groves, 

'Hie  seats  of  those  whom  heaven,  benignant,  loves  : 

A  brighter  day,  a  bluer  ether,  spreads 

lU  lucid  depths  above  their  favorwl  hcivls  ; 

And,  purged  from  mists  that  veil  our  earthly  skies, 

Shine  suns  and  stars  imseen  by  mortal  eyes. 


INTRODUCTION. 
Of  Fofmal  and  Physical  Astronomy, 

WE  have  tbua  rap iUly  traced  tbecausesoftlio  almost  conipleto  blank 
wliicli  tlic  bistory  of  pbjsical  science  offers,  from  the  decline  of 
itic  Roman  empire,  for  a  thousand  years.  Along  with  tlie  breaking 
up  of  the  ancient  forms  of  society^  were  broken  up  the  ancient  energy 
of  thinking,  the  clearness  of  idea^  and  steadiness  of  Intel  lectual  action. 
This  mental  declension  produced  a  servile  admiration  for  the  genius  of 
the  better  periods,  and  thus,  the  spirit  of  Commentation  :  Christianity 
established  the  tilaim  of  truth  to  govern  the  world  ;  and  this  principle, 
miaintei'preted  and  combined  with  the  ignorance  and  servility  of  the 
times,  gave  rise  to  the  Dogmatic  Sy&tcm:  and  the  love  of  speculation, 
finding  no  secure  and  permitted  path  ou  solid  ground,  went  off  into 
the  regions  of  Mystic  ism » 

The  causea  which  produced  the  inertness  and  blindness  of  the  sta- 
tionary period  of  human  knowledge,  began  at  Jast  to  yield  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  principles  lA-hich  tended  to  progression*  The  indistinct- 
ncsa  of  thought,  which  was  the  original  feature  in  the  decline  of  sound 
knowledge,  waa  in  a  measnre  remedied  by  the  steady  cultivation  of 
Pure  Mathematics  and  Astronomy,  and  by  the  progress  of  inventions 
in  the  Arts,  which  call  out  and  fix  the  distinctness  of  our  conceptions 
of  the  relations  of  natural  phenomena,  j\smen*s  minda  became  clear, 
they  became  less  servile  :  the  perception  of  the  nature  of  truth  drevr 
men  away  from  controversies  about  mere  opinion;  when  they  saw 
distinctly  the  relations  of  tkinff3f  they  ce^ised  to  give  their  whole  atten- 
tion to  what  had  been  said  concerning  them ;  and  Lhus^  as  Bcience  rose 
into  view,  the  spirit  of  conmiontation  lost  its  way.  And  when  men 
came  to  feel  what  it  waa  to  thiuk  for  themselves  on  subjects  of  science, 
they  soon  rebelled  against  the  right  of  others  to  impose  opinions  upon 
them*  When  they  threw  off  their  blind  admiration  for  the  ancienta, 
they  were  disposed  to  cast  away  also  their  pasaive  obedience  to  the 
ancient  system  of  doctrines,  AVbeu  they  were  no  longer  inspired  by 
the  spirit  of  commentation,  they  were  no  longer  submissive  to  the  dog-  * 
madam  of  the  schoob.     When  they  began  to  feel  that  they  could  dis- 
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cover  truths,  they  felt  also  a  persuasion  of  a  right  and  a  growing  will 
so  to  do. 

Thus  the  revived  clearness  of  ideas,  which  made  its  appearance  at 
the  revival  of  letters,  brought  on  a  struggle  with  the  authority,  intel- 
lectual and  civil,  of  the  established  schools  of  philosophy.  This  clear- 
ness of  idea  showed  itself,  in  the  first  instance,  in  Astronomy,  and  was 
embodied  in  the  system  of  Copernicus ;  but  the  contest  did  not  come 
to  a  crisis  till  a  century  later,  in  the  time  of  Galileo  and  other  disciples 
of  the  new  doctrine.  It  is  our  present  business  to  trace  the  principles 
of  this  series  of  events  in  the  history  of  philosophy. 

I  do  not  profess  to  write  a  history  of  Astronomy,  any  further  than  is 
necessary  in  order  to  exhibit  the  principles  on  which  the  progression 
of  science  proceeds ;  and,  therefore,  I  neglect  subordinate  persons  and 
occurrences,  in  order  to  bring  into  view  the  leading  features  of  great 
changes.  Now  in  the  introduction  of  the  Gopemican  system  into 
general  acceptation,  two  leading  views  operated  upon  men's  minds ; 
the  consideration  of  the  system  as  exhibiting  the  apparent  motions  of 
the  universe,  and  the  consideration  of  this  system  with  reference  to  its 
causes ; — the  formal  and  the  phynkal  aspect  of  the  Theory ; — the  rela- 
tions of  Space  and  Time,  and  the  relations  of  Force  and  Matter.  These 
two  divisions  of  the  subject  were  at  first  not  clearly  separated ;  the 
second  was  long  mixed,  in  a  manner  very  dim  and  obscure,  with  the 
first,  without  appearing  as  a  distinct  subject  of  attention ;  but  at  last  it 
was  extricated  and  treated  in  a  manner  suitable  to  its  nature.  The 
views  of  Copernicus  rested  mainly  on  the  formal  condition  of  the  uni- 
verse, the  relations  of  space  and  time ;  but  Kepler,  Galileo,  and  others, 
were  led,  by  controversies  and  other  causes,  to  give  a  gradually  in- 
creasing attention  to  the  physical  relations  of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  an 
impulse  was  given  to  the  study  of  Mechanics  (the  Doctrine  of  Motion), 
which  became  very  soon  an  important  and  extensive  science ;  and  in 
no  long  period,  the  discoveries  of  Kepler,  suggested  by  a  vague  but  in- 
tense belief  in  the  physical  connection  of  the  parts  of  the  universe,  led 
to  the  decisive  and  sublime  generalizations  of  Newton. 

The  distinction  of  formal  and  physical  Astronomy  thus  becomes 
necessary,  in  order  to  treat  clearly  of  the  discussions  which  the  pro- 
pounding of  the  Copernican  theory  occasioned.  But  it  may  be  ob- 
served that,  besides  this  great  change,  Astronomy  made  very  great 
advances  in  the  same  path  which  we  have  already  been  tracing, 
namely,  the  determination  of  the  quantities  and  laws  of  the  celestial 
motions,  in  so  far  as  they  were  exhibited  by  the  ancient  theories,  or 
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might  be  represented  by  obvious  modifications  of  those  theories.  I 
speak  of  new  Inequalities,  new  Phenomena,  such  as  Copernicus,  Gali- 
leo, and  Tycho  Brahc  discovered.  As,  however,  these  were  very  soon 
referred  to  the  Copemican  rather  than  the  Ptolemaic  hypothesis,  they 
may  be  considered  as  developments  rather  of  the  new  than  of  the  old 
Theory ;  and  I  shall,  therefore,  treat  of  them,  agreeably  to  the  plan  of 
the  former  part,  as  the  sequel  of  the  Copemican  Induction. 


CHAPTER  I. 
Preludb  to  thb  Inductive  Epoch  op  Copernicus. 

THE  Doctrine  of  Copernicus,  that  the  Sun  is  the  true  centre  of  the 
celestial  motions,  depends  primarily  upon  the  consideration  that 
such  a  supposition  explains  very  simply  and  completely  all  the  obvious 
appearances  of  the  heavens.  In  order  to  see  that  it  does  this,  nothing 
more  is  requisite  than  a  distinct  conception  of  the  nature  of  Relative 
Motion,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  principal  Astronomical  Phenomena. 
There  was,  therefore,  no  reason  why  such  a  doctrine  might  not  be  dig- 
CQveredy  that  is,  suggested  as  a  theory  plausible  at  first  sight,  long  be- 
fore the  time  of  Copernicus ;  or  rather,  it  was  impossible  that  this 
guess,  among  others,  should  not  be  propounded  as  a  solution  of  the 
appearances  of  the  heavens.  We  are  not,  therefore,  to  be  surprised  if 
we  find,  in  the  earliest  times  of  Astronomy,  and  at  various  succeeding 
*  periods,  such  a  system  spoken  of  by  astronomers,  and  maintained  by 
some  as  true,  though  rejected  by  the  majority,  and  by  the  principal 
writers. 

When  we  look  back  at  such  a  difference  of  opinion,  having  in  our 
minds,  as  we  unavoidably  have,  the  clear  and  irresistible  considerations 
by  which  the  Copemican  Doctrine  is  established  for  u«,  it  is  diflScult 
for  us  not  to  attribute  superior  sagacity  and  candor  to  those  who  held 
that  side  of  the  question,  and  to  imagine  those  who  clung  to  the  Ptol- 
emaic Hypothesis  to  have  been  blind  and  prejudiced;  incapable  of 
seeing  the  beauty  of  simplicity  and  symmetry,  or  indisposed  to  resign 
established  errors,  and  to  accept  novel  and  comprehensive  truths.  Yet 
in  judging  thus,  we  are  probably  ourselves  influenced  by  prejudices 
arising  from  the  knowledge  and  received  opinions  of  our  own  times. 
For  is  it,  ill  reality,  clear  that,  before  the  time  of  Copernicus,  the  ffelio- 
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centric  Theory  (that  which  places  the  centre  of  the  celestial  motionB  in 
the  Sun)  had  a  claim  to  assent  so  decidedly  superior  to  the  Geocentric 
Theory,  which  places  the  Earth  in  the  centre  ?  What  is  the  basis  of 
the  heliocentric  theory  ?; — That  the  relative  motions  are  ike  same,  on 
that  and  on  the  other  supposition.  So  far,  therefore,  the  two  hypoth- 
eses are  exactly  on  the  same  footing.  But,  it  is  urged,  on  the  helio- 
centric side  we  have  the  advantage  of  simplicity  : — true ;  but  we  have, 
on  the  other  side,  the  testimony  of  our  senses ;  that  is,  the  geocentric 
doctrine  (which  asserts  that  the  Earth  rests  and  the  heavenly  bodies 
move)  is  the  obvious  and  spontaneous  interpretation  of  the  appear- 
ances. Both  these  arguments,  simplicity  on  the  one  side,  and  obvious- 
ness  on  the  other,  are  vague,  and  we  may  venture  to  say,  both  inde- 
cisive. We  cannot  establish  any  strong  preponderance  of  probability 
in  favor  of  the  former  doctrine,  without  going  much  further  into  the 
arguments  of  the  question. 

Nor,  when  we  speak  of  the  superior  simplicity  of  the  Copemican 
theory,  must  we  forget,  that  though  this  theory  has  undoubtedly,  in 
this  respect,  a  great  advantage  over  the  Ptolemaic,  yet  that  the  Coper- 
nican  system  itself  is  very  complex,  when  it  undertakes  to  account,  as 
the  Ptolemaic  did,  for  the  Ineqxialities  of  the  Motions  of  the  sun, 
moon,  and  planets ;  and,  that  in  the  hands  of  Copernicus,  it  retained 
a  large  share  of  the  eccentrics  and  epicycles  of  its  predecessor,  and,  in 
some  parts,  with  increased  machinery.  The  heliocentric  theory,  with- 
out these  appendages,  would  not  approach  the  Ptolemaic,  in  the  accu- 
rate explanation  of  facts ;  and  as  those  who  had  placed  the  sun  in  the 
centre  had  never,  till  the  time  of  Copernicus,  shown  how  the  inequal- 
ities were  to  be  explained  on  that  supposition,  we  may  assert  that 
after  the  promulgation  of  the  theory  of  eccentrics  and  epicycles  on  the 
geocentric  hypothesis,  there  was  no  published  heliocentric  theory 
which  could  bear  a  comparison  with  that  hypothesis. 

It  is  true,  that  all  the  contrivances  of  epicycles,  and  the  like,  by 
which  the  geocentric  hypothesis  was  made  to  represent  the  phenomena, 
were  susceptible  of  an  easy  adaptation  to  a  heliocentric  method,  when 
a  good  mathematician  had  once  proposed  to  himself  the  problem :  and 
this  was  precisely  what  Copernicus  undertook  and  executed.  But,  till 
the  appearance  of  his  work,  the  heliocentric  system  had  never  come 
before  the  world  except  as  a  hasty  and  imi)oi*fect  hypothesis ;  which 
bore  a  favorable  comparison  with  the  phenomena,  so  long  as  their 
general  features  only  were  known;  but  which  had  been  completely 
thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  labor  and  inteUigence  bestowed  upon 
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the  HipparcKirtn  or  Ptolemaic  theories  by  r  long  series  of  great  astron- 
omere  of  all  civilized  countries* 

Butj  though  tiie  aaironomera  whothefofe  Copemicusij  held  the  helio- 
centric opinion,  cannot,  on  any  good  groiioda,  be  cooBidered  as  much 
more  enlightened  than  their  opponent?,  it  is  curiona  to  trace  the  cariy 
nnd  repeated  manifr stations  of  this  view  of  the  universe.  The  distinct 
asRertion  of  tlie  heliocentric  theory  among  the  Greeks  la  an  evidence 
of  the  clearness  of  their  thoughts,  and  the  vigor  of  their  minds ;  ami 
it  is  a  proof  of  the  feebleness  and  servility  of  intellect  in  tlie  stationary 
periodj  that^  till  the  period  of  Copernicus,  no  one  was  found  lo  try  the 
fortune  of  this  hypothesis,  modified  according  to  the  improved  astro- 
nomical knowledge  of  the  time. 

The  most  ancient  of  the  Greek  philosophers  to  whom  the  ancient* 
ascribe  the  heliocentric  doctrine,  is  Pythagoras;  but  Diogenes  Lner- 
tius  makes  Philolaus,  one  of  the  followers  of  Pythagoras^  the  first 
author  of  this  doctrine.  We  learn  frotn  Archimedes,  that  it  was  held 
by  his  contemporar)%  Ari  starch  us.  "  Aristarchiis  of  Samoa,"  says  he/ 
^'  makes  this  supposition, — that  the  fixed  stars  and  the  sun  remain  at 
rest,  and  that  the  earth  revolves  round  the  sun  in  a  circle"  Plutarch' 
asserts  that  this,  which  was  only  a  hypothesis  in  the  handa  of  Aris- 
tarchns,  was  proved  by  Seleucus;  but  we  may  venture  to  say  that,  at 
that  tin[ie^  no  such  prtx>f  was  possible-  Aristotle  had  recognized  the 
existence  of  this  doctrine  by  arguing  against  it.  **  All  things,**  says 
he,*  "  tend  to  t!ie  centre  of  the  eartli  and  rest  there,  and  therefore 
the  whole  maaa  of  tlie  eartl*  cannot  rest  except  there,"  Ptolemy  had 
in  tike  manner  argued  against  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth  :  such 
a  revolution  would,  he  urged,  diaperso  into  surrounding  space  all  the 
loose  parts  of  the  earth.  Yet  ho  allowed  that  such  a  supposition  would 
facilitate  the  explanation  of  some  phenomena.  Cicero  appears  to  make 
Mercury  and  Venus  revolve  about  the  sun,  as  does  Martianus  Capella 
at  a  later  period ;  and  Seneca  says^^  it  la  a  worthy  subject  of  contem- 
plation, whether  the  earth  be  at  rest  or  in  motion  :  but  at  this  period, 
as  we  may  see  from  Seneca  himself,  that  habit  of  intellect  which  was 
requisite  for  the  solution  of  such  a  question,  had  been  succeeded  by 
indistinct  views,  and  rhetorical  forms  of  speech.  If  there  were  any 
good  mathemntici^tns  and  good  observetB  at  this  period,  they  were 
employed  in  cultivating  and  verifying  the  Hipparchian  theory* 

N'ext  to  the  Greeks,  the  Indians  appear  to  have   possessed  that 

I  Arohim.  Ar^arius,  ,       a  <2ue4L  Plat.  Delwnb.  A,  A*  vL 

'  Q«<Jted  bj  Copemic.  i.  7-  *  i^uetU  JVji^,  vti.  2. 
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(wiginal  vigor  and  clearness  of  thought,  from  which  true  science 
springs.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Indians,  also,  had  their  heliocentric 
theorists.  Arjabatta'  (a.  d.  1322),  and  other  astronomers  of  that 
country,  are  said  to  have  advocated  the  doctrine  of  the  earth's  revo- 
lution on  its  axis ;  which  opinion,  however,  was  rejected  by  subee- 
quent  philosophers  among  the  Hindoos. 

Some  writers  have  thought  that  the  heliocentric  doctrine  was  de- 
rived  by  Pythagoras  and  other  European  philosophers,  from  some  of 
the  oriental  nations.  This  opinion,  however,  will  appear  to  have  little 
weight,  if  we  consider  that  the  heliocentric  hypothesis,  in  the  only 
shape  in  which  the  ancients  knew  it,  was  too  obvious  to  require  mucli 
teaching ;  that  it  did  not  and  could  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  receive 
any  additional  strength  from  any  thing  which  the  oriental  nations 
could  teach  ;  and  that  each  astronomer  was  induced  to  adopt  or  reject 
it|  not  by  any  information  which  a  master  could  give  him,  but  by  his 
love  of  geometrical  simplicity  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  prejudices  of 
sense  on  the  other.  Real  science,  depending  on  a  clear  view  of  the 
relation  of  phenomena  to  general  theoretical  ideas,  cannot  be  commu- 
nioated  in  the  way  of  secret  and  exclusive  traditions,  like  the  mysteries 
of  certain  arts  and  crafts.  If  the  philosopher  do  not  see  that  the 
theory  is  true,  he  is  little  the  better  for  having  heard  or  read  the  words 
*  which  assert  its  truth. 

It  is  impossible,  therefore,  for  us  to  assent  to  those  views  which 
would  discover  in  the  heliocentric  doctrines  of  the  ancients,  traces  of 
a  more  profound  astronomy  than  any  which  they  have  transmitted  to 
US.  Those  doctrines  were  merely  the  plausible  conjectures  of  men 
with  sound  geometrical  notions ;  but  they  were  never  extended  so  as 
to  embrace  the  details  of  the  existing  astronomical  knowledge ;  and 
perhaps  we  may  say,  that  the  analysis  of  the  phenomena  into  the 
arrangements  of  the  Ptolemaic  system,  was  so  much  more  obvious 
than  any  other,  that  it  must  necessarily  come  first,  in  order  to  form  an 
introduction  to  the  Copemican. 

The  true  foundation  of  the  heliocentric  theory  for  the  ancients  was, 
as  we  have  intimated,  its  perfect  geometrical  consistency  with  the 
general  features  of  the  phenomena,  and  its  simplicity.  But  it  was  un- 
likely that  the  human  mind  would  be  content  to  consider  the  subject 
under  this  strict  and  limited  aspect  alone.  In  its  eagerness  for  wide 
speculative  views,  it  naturally  looked  out  for  other  and  vaguer  prin- 
ciples of  connection  and  relation.     Thus,  as  it  had  been  urged  in 

•  lib.  U.  K.  Mitt.  AH,  p.  11. 
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favor  of  the  geocentric  doctrine,  that  the  heaviest  body  must  be  in  the 
centre,  it  was  maintained,  as  a  leading  recommendation  of  the  oppo- 
site opinion,  that  it  placed  the  Fire,  the  noblest  element,  in  the  Centre 
of  the  Universe.  The  authority  of  mythological  ideas  was  called  in 
on  both  sides  to  support  these  views.  Numa,  as  Plutarch'  informs  us, 
built  a  circular  temple  over  the  ever-burning  Fire  of  Vesta ;  typifying, 
not  the  earth,  but  the  Universe,  which,  according  to  the  Pythago- 
reans, has  the  Fire  seated  at  its  Centre.  The  same  writer,  in  another 
of  his  works,  makes  one  of  his  interlocutors  say,  "  Only,  my  friend,  do 
not  bring  me  before  a  court  of  law  on  a  charge  of  impiety ;  as  Cle- 
anthes  said,  that  Aristarchus  the  Samian  ought  to  be  tried  for  im- 
piety, because  he  removed  the  Hearth  of  the  Universe."  This,  how- 
ever, seems  to  have  been  intended  as  a  pleasantry. 

The  prevalent  physical  views,  and  the  opinions  concerning  the 
causes  of  the  motions  of  the  parts  of  the  universe,  were  scarcely  more 
definite  than  the  ancient  opinions  concerning  the  relations  of  the  fonr 
elements,  till  Galileo  had  founded  the  true  Doctrine  of  Motion. 
Though,  therefore,  arguments  on  this  part  of  the  subject  were  the 
most  important  part  of  the  controvei'sy  after  Copernicus,  the  force  of 
such  arguments  was  at  his  time  almost  balanced.  Even  if  more  had 
been  known  on  such  subjects,  the  arguments  would  not  have  been 
conclusive :  for  instance,  the  vast  mass  of  the  heavens,  which  is  com- 
monly urged  as  a  reason  why  the  heavens  do  not  move  round  the 
earth,  would  not  make  such  a  motion  impossible ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  motions  of  bodies  at  the  earth's  surface,  which  were  alleged 
as  inconsistent  with  its  motion,  did  not  really  disprove  such  an  opinion. 
But  according  to  the  state  of  the  science  of  motion  before  Copernicus, 
all  reasonings  from  such  principles  were  utterly  vague  and  obscure. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  a  modem  who  preceded  Copernicus, 
in  the  assertion  at  least  of  the  heliocentric  doctrine.  This  was  Nicholas 
of  Cusa  (a  village  near  Treves),  a  cardinal  and  bishop,  who,  in  the 
first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  very  eminent  as  a  divine  and 
mathematician ;  and  who  in  a  work,  De  Doctd  IgnorantiA^  propounded 
the  doctrine  of  the  motion  of  the  earth ;  more,  however,  as  a  paradox 
than  as  a  reality.  We  cannot  consider  this  as  any  distinct  anticipation 
of  a  profound  and  consistent  view  of  the  truth. 

We  shall  now  examine  further  the  promulgation  of  the  Heliooentric 
System  by  Copernicus,  and  its  consequences. 

•  IH  Fade  m  OrU  ZvfMP,  6. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Ihduction  of  Copernicus. — The  Heliocentric  Theory  asserted 
ON  formal  grounds. 

r)  will  be  recollected  that  the  formal  are  opposed  to  the  physical 
grounds  of  a  theory ;  the  former  term  indicating  that  it  gives  a 
satisfactory  account  of  the  relations  of  the  phenomena  in  Space  and 
Time,  that  is,  of  the  Motions  themselves ;  while  the  latter  expression 
implies  further  that  we  include  in  our  explanation  the  Causes  of  the 
motions,  the  laws  of  Force  and  Matter.  The  strongest  of  the  consider- 
ations by  which  Copernicus  was  led  to  invent  and  adopt  his  system  of 
the  universe  were  of  the  former  kind.  He  was  dissatisfied,  he  says,  in 
his  Preface  addressed  to  the  Pope,  with  the  want  of  symmetry  in  the 
Eccentric  Theory,  as  it  prevailed  in  his  days ;  and  weary  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  mathematical  traditions.  He  then  sought  through  all 
the  works  of  philosophers,  whether  any  had  held  opinions  concerning 
the  motions  of  the  world,  diflferent  from  those  received  in  the  estab- 
lished mathematical  schools.  He  found,  in  ancient  authors,  accounts 
of  Philolaus  and  others,  who  had  asserted  the  motion  of  the  earth. 
"  Then,"  he  adds,  "  I,  too,  began  to  meditate  concerning  the  motion  of 
the  earth ;  and  though  it  appeared  an  absurd  opinion,  yet  since  I  knew 
that,  in  previous  times,  others  had  been  allowed  the  privilege  of  feign- 
ing what  circles  they  chose,  in  order  to  explain  the  phenomena,  I 
conceived  that  I  also  might  take  the  liberty  of  trying  whether,  on  the 
supposition  of  the  earth's  motion,  it  was  possible  to  find  better  expla- 
nations than  the  ancient  ones,  of  the  revolutions  of  the  celestial  orbs. 

"  Having  then  assumed  the  motions  of  the  earth,  which  are  here- 
after explained,  by  laborious  and  long  observation  I  at  length  found, 
that  if  the  motions  of  the  other  planets  be  compared  with  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  earth,  not  only  their  phenomena  follow  from  the  suppo- 
^  sitions,  but  also  that  the  several  orbs,  and  the  whole  system,  are  so 
connected  in  order  and  magnitude,  that  no  one  part  can  be  transposed 
without  disturbing  the  rest,  and  introducing  confusion  into  the  whole 
universe." 

Thus  the  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  apparent  motions  of  the 
planets,  and  the  simplicity  and  symmetry  of  the  system,  were  the 
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grounds  on  which  Copernicus  adopted  his  theory ;  as  the  craving  for 
these  qualities  was  the  feeling  which  led  him  to  seek  for  a  new  theory. 
It  is  manifest  that  in  this,  as  in  other  cases  of  discovery,  a  clear  and 
steady  possession  of  abstract  Ideas,  and  an  aptitude  in  comprehending 
real  Facts  under  these  general  conceptions,  must  have  been  leading 
characters  in  the  discoverer's  mind.  He  must  have  had  a  good  geo- 
metrical head,  and  great  astronomical  knowledge.  He  must  have  seen, 
with  peculiar  distinctness,  the  consequences  which  flowed  from  his 
suppositions  as  to  the  relations  of  space  and  time, — the  apparent 
motions  which  resulted  from  the  assumed  real  ones ;  and  he  must  also 
have  known  well  all  the  irregularities  of  the  apparent  motions  for 
which  he  had  to  account  We  find  indications  of  these  qualities  in 
his  expressions.  A  steady  and  calm  contemplation  of  the  theory  is 
what  he  asks  for,  as  the  main  requisite  to  its  reception.  If  yon  sup- 
pose the  earth  to  revolve  and  the  heaven  to  be  at  rest,  you  will  find, 
he  says,  "  si  serio  animadvertas^^  if  you  think  steadily,  that  the  appar- 
ent diurnal  motion  will  follow.  And  after  alleging  his  reasons  for  his 
system,  ho  says,'  "  We  are,  therefore,  not  ashamed  to  confess,  that  the 
whole  of  the  space  within  the  orbit  of  the  moon,  along  with  the  centre 
of  the  earth,  moves  round  the  sun  in  a  year  among  the  other  planets ; 
the  magnitude  of  the  world  being  so  great,  that  the  distance  of  the 
earth  from  the  sun  has  no  apparent  magnitude  when  compared  with 
the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars."  "  All  which  things,  though  they  be 
difficult  and  almost  inconceivable,  and  against  the  opinion  of  the 
majority,  yet,  in  the  sequel,  by  God's  favor,  we  will  make  clearer  than 
the  sun,  at  least  to  those  who  are  not  ignorant  of  mathematics." 

It  will  easily  be  understood,  that  since  the  ancient  geocentric  hypoth-  . 
esis  ascribed  to  the  planets  those  motions  which  were  apparent  only, 
and  which  really  arose  from  the  motion  of  the  earth  round  the  sun  in 
the  new  hypothesis,  the  latter  scheme  must  much  simplify  the  plan- 
etary theory.  Kepler*  enumerates  eleven  motions  of  the  Ptolemaic 
system,  which  are  at  once  exterminated  and  rendered  unnecessary  by 
the  new  system.  Still,  as  the  real  motions,  both  of  the  earth  and  the 
planets,  are  unequable,  it  was  requisite  to  have  some  mode  of  represent- 
ing their  inequalities ;  and,  accordingly,  the  ancient  theory  of  eccen-  / 
tries  and  epicycles  was  retained,  so  far  as  was  requisite  for  this  purpose. 
The  planets  revolved  round  the  sun  by  means  of  a  Deferent,  and  a 

1  Nicolal  Copcrniel  Torincnsis  d4  HevoluUanibut  Orbium  CobUatium  Lihri  VJ. 
Norimbergffi,  u.D.XLm.  p.  9. 
'  Myst.  Oosm.  cap.  1. 
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great  and  small  Epicycle ;  or  else  by  means  of  an  Eccentric  and  ^ioy- 
cle,  modified  from  Ptolemy's,  for  reasons  which  we  shall  shortly  men- 
tion. This  mode  of  representing  the  motions  of  the  planets  contiDued 
in  use,  until  it  was  expelled  by  the  discoveries  of  Kepler. 

Besides  the  daily  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  and  its  annual  cir- 
coit  about  the  son,  Copernicus  attributed  to  the  axis  a  "  motion  of  dec- 
lination,"' by  which,  during  the  whole  annual  revolution,  the  pole  was 
constantly  directed  towards  the  same  part  of  the  heavens.  This  con- 
stancy in  the  absolute  direction  of  the  axis,  or  its  moving  parallel  to 
itself,  may  be  more  correctly  viewed  as  not  indicating  any  separate 
motion.  The  axis  continues  in  the  same  direction,  because  there  is 
nothing  to  make  it  change  its  direction ;  just  as  a  straw,  lying  on  the 
surface  of  a  cup  of  water,  continues  to  point  nearly  in  the  same  direc- 
tion when  the  cup  is  carried  round  a  room.  And  this  was  noticed  by 
Oopemicus's  adherent,  Rothman,*  a  few  years  after  the  publication  of 
the  work  De  Eevolutionibus,  ^  There  is  no  occasion,**  he  says,  in  a 
letter  to  Tycho  Brabe,  *^  for  the  triple  motion  of  the  earth  :  the  annual 
and  diurnal  motions  suffice."  This  error  of  Copernicus,  if  it  be 
looked  upon  as  an  error,  arose  from  his  referring  the  position  of  the 
axis  to  a  limited  space,  which  he  conceived  to  be  carried  round  the 
sun  along  with  the  earth,  instead  of  referring  it  to  fixed  or  absolute 
space.  When,  in  a  Planetarium  (a  macblDC  in  which  the  motions  of 
the  planets  are  imitated),  the  earth  is  carried  round  the  sun  by  being 
fastened  to  a  material  radius,  it  is  requisite  to  give  a  motion  to  the 
axis  by  additional  machinery,  in  order  to  enable  it  to  preserve  its  par- 
allelism. A  similar  confusion  of  geometrical  conception,  produced  by 
a  double  reference  to  absolute  space  and  to  the  centre  of  revolution, 
often  leads  persons  to  dispute  whether  the  moon,  which  revolves  about 
the  earth,  always  turning  to  it  the  same  face,  revolves  about  her  axis 
or  not. 

It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  made  it 
necessary  to  suppose  the  axis  of  the  earth  to  be  not  exactly  parallel  to 
itself,  but  to  deviate  from  that  position  by  a  slight  annual  difference. 
Copernicus  erroneously  supposes  the  precession  to  be  unequable ;  and 
his  method  of  explaining  this  change,  which  is  simpler  than  that  of  the 
ancients,  becomes  more  simple  still,  when  applied  to  the  true  state  of 
the  facts. 

The  tendencies  of  our  speculative  nature,  which  cany  us  onwards  in 


»  Tycho.  Epist.  i.  p.  184,  a.  d.  1590. 
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pursuit  of  symmetry  and  rule,  and  which  thus  produced  the  theory  of 
Copernicus,  as  they  produce  all  theories,  perpetually  show  their  vigor 
by  overshooting  their  mark.  They  obtain  something  by  aiming  at 
much  more.  They  detect  the  order  and  connection  which  exist,  by 
imagining  relations  of  order  and  connection  which  have  no  existence. 
Heal  discoveries  are  thus  mixed  with  baseless  assumptions ;  profound 
sagacity  is  combined  with  fanciful  conjecture ;  not  rarely,  or  in  pecu- 
liar  instances,  but  commonly,  and  in  most  cases;  probably  in  all,  if  we 
could  read  the  thoughts  of  the  discoverers  as  we  read  the  books  of  Kep- 
ler. To  try  wrong  guesses  is  apparently  the  only  way  to  hit  upon 
right  ones.  The  character  of  the  true  philosopher  is,  not  that  he 
never  conjectures  hazardously,  but  that  his  conjectures  are  clearly  con- 
ceived and  brought  into  rigid  contact  with  facts.  He  sees  and  compares 
distinctly  the  ideas  and  the  things, — the  relations  of  his  notions  to  each 
other  and  to  phenomena.  Under  these  conditions  it  is  not  only  excus- 
able, but  necessary  for  him,  to  snatch  at  every  semblance  of  general 
rule ; — to  try  all  promising  forms  of  simplicity  and  symmetry. 

Copernicus  is  not  exempt  from  giving  us,  in  his  work,  an  example  of 
this  character  of  the  inventive  spirit  The  axiom  that  the  celestial 
motions  must  be  circular  Und  uniform^  appeared  to  him  to  have  strong 
claims  to  acceptation ;  and  his  theory  of  the  inequalities  of  the  planet- 
ary motions  is  fiashioned  upon  it.  His  great  desire  was  to  apply  it 
more  rigidly  than  Ptolemy  had  done.  The  time  did  not  come  for  re- 
jecting this  axiom,  till  the  observations  of  Tycho  Brahe  and  the  calcu- 
lations of  Kepler  had  been  made. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  explain,  in  detail,  Copemicus's  system  of  the 
planetary  inequalities.  He  retained  epicycles  and  eccentrics,  altering 
their  centres  of  niotion ;  that  is,  he  retained  what  was  true  in  the  old 
system,  translating  it  into  his  own.  The  peculiarities  of  his  method 
consisted  in  making  such  a  combination  of  epicycles  as  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  equant^^  and  to  make  all  the  motions  equable  about  the 
centres  of  motion.  This  device  was  admired  for  a  time,  till  Kepler's 
elliptic  theory  expelled  it,  with  all  other  forms  of  the  theory  of  epicy- 
cles :  but  we  must  observe  that  Copernicus  was  aware  of  some  of  the 
discrepancies  which  belonged  to  that  theory  as  it  had,  up  to  that  time, 
been  propounded.  In  the  case  of  Mercury's  orbit,  which  is  more  ec- 
centiic  than  that  of  the  other  planets,  he  makes  suppositions  which  aie 
complex  indeed,  but  which  show  his  perception  of  the  imperfection  of 


See  B.  ill.  Chap.  iU.  Sect.  7. 
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the  common  theory ;  and  he  proposes  a  new  theory  of  the  moon,  for 
the  very  reason  which  did  at  last  overturn  the  doctrine  of  epicjcleis 
namely,  that  the  ratio  of  their  distances  from  the  earth  at  different 
times  was  inconsistent  with  the  circular  hypothesis.* 

It  is  obvious,  that,  along  with  his  mathematical  clearness  of  view, 
and  his  astronomical  knowledge,  Copernicus  must  have  had  great  intel- 
lectual boldness  and  vigor,  to  conceive  and  fully  develop  a  theory  so 
different  as  his  was  from  all  received  doctrines.  His  pupil  and  expos- 
itor, Rheticus,  says  to  Schener,  "I  beg  you  to  have  this  opinion 
concerning  that  learned  man,  my  Preceptor ;  that  he  was  an  ardent 
admirer  and  follower  of  Ptolemy;  but  when  he  was  compelled  by 
phenomena  and  demonstration,  he  thought  he  did  well  to  aim  at 
the  same  mark  at  which  Ptolemy  had  aimed,  though  with  a  bow 
and  shafts  of  a  very  different  material  from  his.  We  must  recollect 
what  Ptolemy  says,  AeZ  6*  iXevSipov  elvai  t§  yv^fixf  rbv  fiiXXovra 
ifiiXoao(f}EXv.  *  He  who  is  to  follow  philosophy  must  be  a  freeman  in 
mind.'  "  Rheticus  then  goes  on  to  defend  his  master  from  the  charge 
of  disrespect  to  the  ancients  :  "  That  temper,"  he  says,  **  is  alien  from 
the  disposition  of  every  good  man,  and  most  especially  from  the  spirit  of 
philosophy,  and  from  no  one  more  utterly  than  from  my  Preceptor.  He 
was  very  far  from  rashly  rejecting  the  opinions  of  ancient  philosophers, 
except  for  weighty  reasons  and  irresistible  facts,  through  any  love  of 
novelty.  His  years,  his  gravity  of  character,  his  excellent  learning,  his 
magnanimity  and  nobleness  of  spirit,  are  very  far  from  having  any  lia- 
bility to  sucli  a  temper,  which  belongs  either  to  youth,  or  to  ardent 
and  light  minds,  or  to  those  tu)V  [xeya  (l>govovvTG)v  M  decjpi^  H^f^i 
*  who  think  much  of  themselves  and  know  little,'  as  Aristotle  says." 
Undoubtedly  this  deference  for  the  great  men  of  the,  past,  joined  with 
the  talent  of  seizing  the  spirit  of  their  methods  when  the  letter  of  their 
theories  is  no  longer  tenable,  is  the  true  mental  constitution  of  dis- 
coverers. 

Besides  the  intellectual  energy  which  was  requisite  in  order  to  con- 
struct a  system  of  doctrines  so  novel  as  those  of  Copernicus,  some 
courage  was  necessary  to  the  publication  of  such  opinions ;  certain,  as 
they  were,  to  be  met,  to  a  great  extent,  by  rejection  and  dispute,  and 
perhaps  by  charges  of  heresy  and  mischievous  tendency.  This  last 
danger,  however,  must  not  be  judged  so  great  as  we  might  infer  from 
the  angry  controversies  and  acts  of  authority  which  occurred  in  Gali- 
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leo's  time.  The  Dogmatism  of  the  stationary  period,  which  identified 
the  cause  of  philosophical  and  religious  truth,  had  not  yet  distinctly 
felt  itself  attacked  hy  the  advance  of  physical  knowledge ;  and  there- 
fore had  not  begun  to  look  with  alarm  on  such  movements.  Still,  the 
claims  of  Scripture  and  of  ecclesiastical  authority  were  asserted  as  para- 
mount on  all  subjects ;  and  it  was  obvious  that  many  persons  would 
be  disquieted  or  offended  with  the  new  interpretation  of  many  scrip- 
tural expressions,  which  the  true  theory  would  make  necessary.  This 
evil  Copernicus  appears  to  have  foreseen ;  and  this  and  other  causes 
long  withheld  him  from  publication.  He  was  himself  an  ecclesiastic ; 
and,  by  the  patronage  of  his  maternal  uncle,  was  prebendary  of  the 
church  of  St.  John  at  Thorn,  and  a  canon  of  the  church  of  Frauen- 
burg,  in  the  diocese  of  Ermeland.'  He  had  been  a  student  at  Bologna, 
and  had  taught  mathematics  at  Rome  in  the  year  1500  ;  and  he  after- 
wards pursued  his  studies  and  observations  at  his  residence  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Vistula.^  His  discovery  of  his  system  must  have  occurred 
before  1507,  for  in  1643  he  informs  Pope  Paulus  the  Third,  in  his  dedi- 
cation, that  he  had  kept  his  book  by  him  for  four  times  the  nine  years 
recommended  by  Horace,  and  then  only  published  it  at  the  earnest  en- 
treaty of  his  friend  Cardinal  Schomberg,  whose  letter  is  prefixed  to 
the  work.  "  Though  I  know,"  ho  says,  "  that  the  thoughts  of  a  phi- 
losopher do  not  depend  on  the  judgment  of  the  many,  his  study  being 
to  seek  out  truth  in  all  things  as  far  as  that  is  permitted  by  God  to 
human  reason:  yet  when  I  considered,"  he  adds,  "how  absurd  my 
doctrine  would  appear,  I  long  hesitated  whether  I  should  publish  my 
book,  or  whether  it  were  not  better  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Pytha- 
goreans and  others,  who  delivered  their  doctrines  only  by  tradition 
and  to  friends."  It  will  be  observed  that  he  speaks  here  of  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  established  school  of  Astronomers,  not  of  Divines.  The 
latter,  indeed,  he  appears  to  consider  as  a  less  formidable  danger.  "  If 
perchance,"  he  says  at  the  end  of  his  preface,  "  there  be  fuiTaioX&yoif 
vain  babblers,  who  knowing  nothing  of  mathematics,  yet  assume  the 
right  of  judging  on  account  of  some  place  of  Scripture  perversely 
wrested  to  their  purpose,  and  who  blame  and  attack  my  undertaking; 
I  heed  them  not,  and  look  upon  their  judgments  as  rash  and  con- 
temptible." He  then  goes  on  to  show  that  the  globular  figure  of  the 
earth  (which  was,  of  course,  at  that  time,  an  undisputed  point  among 
astronomers),  had  been  opposed  on  similar  grounds  by  Lactantius,  who. 
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though  a  writer  of  credit  in  other  respects,  had  spoken  very  childiahlj 
in  that  matter.  In  another  epistle  prefixed  to  the  work  (by  Andreas 
Osiandcr),  the  reader  is  reminded  that  the  hypotheses  of  astronomers 
are  not  necessarily  asserted  to  be  true,  by  those  who  propose  them, 
but  only  to  be  a  way  of  representing  facts.  We  may  obsene  that,  in  the 
time  of  Copernicus,  when  the  motion  of  the  earth  had  not  been  connected 
with  the  physical  laws  of  matter  and  motion,  it  could  not  be  consid- 
ered so  distinctly  real  as  it  necessarily  was  held  to  be  in  after  times. 

The  delay  of  the  publication  of  Copemicus's  work  brought  it  to  the 
end  of  his  life;  he  died  in  the  year  1543,  in  which  it  was  published. 
It  was  entitled  De  Revolutionihus  Orbium  Coslestium  Lihri  VL  He 
received  the  only  copy  he  ever  saw  on  the  day  of  his  death,  and  never 
opened  it:  he  had  then,  says  Gassendi,  his  biographer,  other  cares. 
His  system  was,  however,  to  a  certain  extent,  promulgated,  and  his 
fame  diffused  before  that  time.  Cardinal  Schomberg,  in  his  letter  of 
1536,  which  has  been  already  mentioned,  says,  "  Some  years  ago,  when 
I  heard  tidings  of  your  merit  by  the  constant  report  of  all  persons,  my 
affection  for  you  was  augmented,  and  I  congratulated  the  men  of  our 
time,  among  whom  you  flourish  in  so  much  honor.  For  I  had  under- 
stood that  you  were  not  only  acquainted  with  the  discoveries  of  ancient 
mathematicians,  but  also  had  formed  a  new  system  of  the  world,  in 
which  you  teach  that  the  Earth  moves,  the  Sun  occupies  the  lowest, 
and  consequently,  the  middle  place,  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars  re- 
mains immovable  and  fixed,  aim  the  Moon,  along  with  the  elements 
included  in  her  sphere,  placed  between  the  orbits  {caelum)  of  Mars  and 
Venus,  travels  round  the  sun  in  a  yearly  revolution."*  The  writer  goes 
on  to  say  that  he  has  heard  that  Copernicus  has  written  a  book  {Com- 
mentarios),  in  which  this  system  is  applied  to  the  construction  of  Tables 
of  the  Planetary  Motions  {erraticarum  stellarum),  lie  then  proceeds 
to  entreat  him  earnestly  to  publish  his  lucubrations. 


•  This  passage  has  so  important  a  place  in  the  history,  that  I  will  give  it  in  the 
original: — **  Intcllexeram  te  non  modo  vcterum  mathematicorum  invent*  egregie 
callerc  scd  ctiam  novam  mundi  rationcm  constituisse  :  Qua  doceas  tcrram  mover! : 
solem  imum  mundi,  atquo  medium  locum  obtinore :  coelum  octavum  immotnm 
atque  flxum  pcrpetuo  manero :  Lunam  so  una  cum  inclusis  suro  sphene  elcmentis, 
inter  Martis  et  Veneris  coelum  sitam,  anniversario  cursu  circum  solom  convertcre. 
Atque  de  hac  tota  astronomias  rationo  commentaries  a  te  confectos  esse,  ac  errati- 
carum stellarum  motus  calculis  subductos  tabulis  te  contulisse,  maxima  omnium 
cum  admirationc.  Quamobrcm  vir  doctissimo,  nisi  tibi  molestus  sum,  te  etiam 
atque  etiam  oro  vchementer  ut  hoc  tuum  inventum  studiosis  communices,  et  tuas 
de  mundi  sphara  lucubrationes,  una  cum  Tabulis  et  si  quid  habes  prseterea  quod 
ad  eandcm  rem  pertineat  primo  quoque  tempore  ad  me  mittaa.'* 
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This  letter  is  dated  1536,  and  implies  that  the  work  of  Copernicus 
was  then  written,  and  known  to  pei-sons  who  studied  astronomy.  De- 
lambre  says  that  Achilles  Gassarus  of  Lindau,  in  a  letter  dated  1540, 
sends  to  his  friend  George  Vogelin  of  Constance,  the  book  De  Revolu- 
tionibus.  But  Mr.  De  Morgan'  has  pointed  out  that  the  printed  work 
which  Gassarus  sent  to  Vogelin  was  the  Narratio  by  Rheticus  of  Feld- 
kirch,  a  eulogium  of  Copernicus  and  his  system  prefixed  to  the  second 
edition  of  the  De  HevoluiionibuSj  which  appeared  in  1566.  In  this 
Narration,  Rheticus  speaks  of  the  work  of  Copernicus  as  a  Palingenesia, 
or  New  Birth  of  astronomy.  Rheticus,  it  appears,  had  gone  to  Coper- 
nicus for  the  purpose  of  getting  knowledge  about  triangles  and  trigo- 
nometncal  tables,  and  had  had  his  attention  called  to  the  heliocentnc 
theor}',  of  which  ho  became  an  ardent  admirer.  lie  speaks  of  his 
"Preceptor"  with  strong  admiration,  as  we  have  seen.  "lie  appears 
to  me,"  says  he,  "  more  to  resemble  Ptolemy  than  any  other  astrono- 
mers." This,  it  must  be  recollected,  was  selecting  the  highest  known 
subject  of  comparison. 


CHAPTER  m. 
Sequel  to  Copernicus. — ^The  Reception  and  Development  of  the 

COPERNICAN  ThEORT. 


Sect,  1. — First  Reception  of  the  Copemican  Theory. 

THE  theories  of  Copernicus  made  their  way  among  astronomers,  in 
the  manner  in  which  true  astronomical-  theories  always  obtain  the 
assent  of  competent  judges.  They  led  to  tlie  construction  of  Tables 
of  the  motion  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets,  as  the  theories  of  Ilippar- 
chus  and  Ptolemy  had  done ;  and  the  verification  of  the  doctrines  was 
to  be  looked  for,  from  the  agreement  of  these  Tables  with  obser\^ation, 
through  a  sufficient  course  of  time.  The  work  De  Bevolutionibus 
contains  such  Tables.  In  1551  Reinhold  improved  and  republished 
Tables  founded  on  the  principles  of  Copernicus.  "We  owe,"  he  says 
in  his  preface,  "  great  obligations  to  Copernicus,  both  for  his  laborious 


•  Ast.  Mod.  i.  p.  188.  I  owe  this  and  niauy  other  corrections  to  the  peiBonil  Idnd- 
Doss  of  Mr.  Do  Morgan. 
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observations,  an«J  for  restoring  the  doctrine  of  the  Motions.    But  though 
his  geometry  is  perfect,  the  good  old  man  appears  to  have  been,  at 
times,  careless  in  his  numerical  calculations.     I  have,  therefore,  recal- 
culated the  whole,  from  a  comparison  of  his  observations  with  those  of 
Ptolemy  and  others,  following  nothing  but  the  general  plan  of  Coper^ 
nicus's  demonstrations."     These  "Prutenic  Tables"  were  republished 
in  1571  and  1585,  and  continued  in  repute  for  some  time;  till  super- 
seded  by  the  Rudolphine  Tables  of  Kepler  in   1627.     The  name 
PruteniCf  or  Pmssian,  was  employed  by  the  author   as  a  mark  of 
gratitude  to  his  benefactor  Albert,  Markgrave  of  Brandenbourg.     The 
discoveries  of  Copernicus  had  inspired  neighboring  nations  with  the 
ambition  of  claiming  a  place  in  the  literarj-  community  of  Europe.    Id 
something  of  the  same  spirit,  Rheticus  wrote  an  Encomium  BarttssitB^ 
which  was  published  along  with  his  Narratio, 

The  Tables  founded  upon  the  Copernican  system  were,  at  first,  much 
more  generally  adopted  than  the  heliocentric  doctrine  on  which  they 
were  founded.  Thus  Magini  published  at  Venice,  in  1587,  New 
Theories  of  Hie  Celestial  Orbits^  agreeing  with  the  Observations  of 
Nicholas  Copernicus,  But  in  the  preface,  after  praising  Copernicus, 
he  says,  "  Since,  however,  he,  either  for  the  sake  of  showing  his  talents, 
or  induced  by  his  own  reasons,  has  revived  the  opinion  of  Nicetas, 
Aristarcbus,  and  others,  concerning  the  motion  of  the  earth,  and  has 
disturbed  the  established  constitution  of  the  world,  whicli  was  a  reason 
why  many  rejected,  or  received  with  dislike,  his  hypothesis,  I  hnw 
thought  it  worth  while,  that,  rejecting  the  suppositions  of  Copernicus, 
I  should  accommodate  other  causes  to  his  observations,  and  to  the 
Prutenic  Tables.'' 

Tliis  doctrine,  however,  was,  as  we  have  shown,  received  with  favor 
by  many  persons,  even  before  its  general  publication.  The  doctrine  of 
the  motion  of  the  earth  was  first  publicly  maintained  at  Rome  by  Wid- 
manstadt,'  who  professed  to  have  received  it  from  Copernicus,  and 
explained  the  System  before  the  Pope  and  the  Cardinals,  but  did  nol 
teach  it  to  the  public. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci,  who  was  an  eminent  mathematician,  as  well  as 
painter,  about  1510,  explained  how  a  body,  by  describing  a  kind  of 
spiral,  might  descend  towards  a  revolving  globe,  so  that  its  apparent 
motion  relative  to  a  point  in  the  surface  of  the  globe,  might  be  in  a 


»  Sco  Venturi,  Essai  sur  hs  Outrages  Phy«ico-Math^inatiqu€8  (U  Leonard  da  Vinch^ 
avec  des  Fragm^m  tins  d^  ses  Manuserits  apporUs  (TltalU.  Taris,  1797;  and,  as 
there  quoted,  Manni  Archiatri  Pontijieii,  tom.ii.  p.  251. 
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straight  line  leading  to  the  centre.  lie  thus  showed  that  he  had 
entertained  in  his  thoughts  the  hypothesis  of  the  earth^s  rotation,  and 
was  employed  in  removing  the  difficulties  "which  accompanied  this 
supposition,  by  means  of  the  consideration  of  the  composition  of 
motions. 

In  like  manner  we  find  the  question  stirred  by  other  eminent  men. 
Thus  John  Muller  of  Konigsberg,  a  celebrated  astronomer  who  died  in 
1476,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Regiomontanus,  wrote  a  disserta- 
tion on  the  subject  "  Whether  the  earth  be  in  motion  or  at  rest,"  in 
which  he  decides  ex  professo^  against  the  motion.  Yet  such  discus- 
sions must  have  made  generally  known  the  arguments  for  the  helio- 
centric theory. 

We  have  already  seen  the  enthusiasm  with  which  Rheticus,  who 
was  Copeniicus's  pupil  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  speaks  of  him. 
'*  Thus,"  says  he,  *'  God  has  given  to  my  excellent  preceptor  a  reign 
without  end ;  which  may  He  vouchsafe  to  guide,  govern,  and  increase, 
to  the  restoration  of  astronomical  truth.    Amen." 

Of  the  immediate  converts  of  the  Copernican  system,  who  adopted 
it  before  the  controversy  on  the  subject  had  attracted  attention,  I  shall 
only  add  Mastlin,  and  his  pupil,  Kepler.  Mastlin  published  in  1588 
an  Epitome  AstronomicE^  in  which  the  immobility  of  the  earth  \% 
asserted;  but  in  1506  he  edited  Kepler's  Jfy^^rmm  Cosmographicumj 
and  the  Narratio  of  Rheticus :  and  in  an  epistle  of  his  own,  which  he 
inserts,  he  defends  the  Copernican  system  by  those  physical  reasonings 
which  we  shall  shortly  have  to  mention,  as  the  usual  arguments  in  this 
dispute.  Kepler  himself,  in  the  outset  of  the  work  just  named,  says, 
"  W^hen  I  was  at  Tubingen,  attending  to  Michael  Maestlin,  being  dis- 
turbed by  the  manifold  inconveniences  of  the  usual  opinion  concerning 
the  world,  I  was  so  delighted  with  Copernicus,  of  whom  he  made  great 
mention  in  his  lectures,  that  I  not  only  defended  his  opinions  in  our 
disputations  of  the  candidates,  but  wrote  a  thesis  concerning  the  First 
Motion  which  is  produced  by  the  revolution  of  the  earth."  This  must 
have  been  in  1590. 

The  diff'erences  of  opinion  respecting  the  Copernican  system,  of 
which  we  thus  see  traces,  led  to  a  controversy  of  some  length  and 
extent.  This  controversy  turned  principally  upon  physical  consider- 
ations, which  were  nmch  more  distinctly  dealt  with  by  Kepler,  and 
others  of  the  follower  of  Copernicus,  than  they  had  been  by  the  dis- 


*  Schoneri  Opira^  part  U.  p.  IM. 
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coverer  liiinself.  I  shall,  therefore,  give  a  separate  consideration  to 
this  part  of  the  subject.  It  may  be  proper,  however,  in  the  first  place, 
to  make  a  few  observations  on  the  progress  of  the  doctrine,  indepen- 
dently  of  these  physical  speculations. 

Sect,  2. — Diffusion  of  the  Copemican  Theory. 

The  diffusion  of  the  Copemican  opinions  in  the  world  did  not  take 
place  rapidly  at  first  Indeed,  it  was  necessarily  some  time  before  the 
progress  of  observation  and  of  theoretical  mechanics  gave  the  helio- 
centric doctrine  that  superiority  in  argument,  which  now  makes  us 
wonder  that  men  should  have  hesitated  when  it  was  presented  to  them. 
Yet  there  were  some  speculators  of  this  kind,  who  were  attracted  at 
once  by  the  enlarged  views  of  the  universe  which  it  opened  to  them. 
Among  these  was  the  unfortunate  Giordano  Bruno  of  Nola,  who  was 
burnt  as  a  heretic  at  Rome  in  1600.  The  heresies  which  led  to  his 
unhappy  fate  were,  however,  not  his  astronomical  opinions,  but  a  work 
which  he  published  in  England,  and  dedicated  to  Sir  Philip  Sydney, 
under  the  title  of  Spaccio  delta  Bestia  Trionfantey  and  which  is  under- 
stood to  contain  a  bitter  satire  of  religion  and  the  papal  government. 
Montucla  conceives  that,  by  his  rashness  in  visiting  Italy  after  putting 
forth  such  a  work,  he  compelled  the  government  to  act  against  him. 
Bruno  embraced  the  Copemican  opinions  at  an  early  period,  and  con- 
nected with  them  the  belief  in  innumerable  worlds  besides  that  which 
we  inhabit;  as  also  certain  metaphysical  or  theological  doctrine^s 
which  he  called  the  Nolan  philosophy.  In  1591  he  published  De 
innumcrabilibus,  immenso,  et  infigurabili^  seu  de  Uhlvcrso  et  Mundis, 
in  which  he  maintains  that  each  star  is  a  sun,  about  which  revolve 
planets  like  our  earth  ;  but  this  opinion  is  mixed  up  with  a  large  mass 
of  baseless  verbal  speculations. 

Giordano  Bruno  is  a  disciple  of  Copernicus  on  whom  we  may  look 
with  peculiar  interest,  since  he  probably  had  a  considerable  share  in 
introducing  the  new  opinions  into  England  ;'  although  other  persons, 
as  Recorde,  Field,  Dee,  had  adopted  it  nearly  thirty  years  earlier ;  and 
Thomas  Diggcs  ten  years  before,  much  more  expressly.  Bruno 
visited  this  country  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  speaks  of  her 
and  of  her  councillors  in  terras  of  praise,  which  appear  to  show  that 


*  See  Barton'B  Anat.  Mel,  Pref.    "  Some  prodigious  tenet  or  paradox  of  the 
earth's  motion,"  <&o.    "  Bruno,"  Sco, 
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his  book  was  intended  for  English  readers ;  though  he  describes  the 
mob  which  was  usually  to  be  met  with  in  the  streets  of  London  with 
expressions  of  great  disgust :  "  Una  plebe  la  quale  in  essere  irrespet- 
tevole,  incivile,  rozza,  rustica,  selvatica,  et  male  allevata,  non  cede  ad 
altra  che  pascer  possa  la  terra  nel  suo  seno.*'*  The  work  to  which  I 
refer  is  La  Cena  de  k  Cenere,  and  narrates  what  took  place  at  a  supper 
held  on  the  evening  of  Ash  Wednesday  (about  1583,  see  p.  145  of  the 
book),  at  the  house  of  Sir  Fulk  Greville,  in  order  to  give  "  II  Nolano'' 
an  opportunity  of  defending  his  peculiar  opinions.  His  principal 
antagonists  are  two  "  Dottori  d'  Oxonia,"  whom  Bruno  calls  Nundinio 
and  Torquato.  The  subject  is  not  treated  in  any  very  masterly  man- 
ner on  either  side ;  but  the  author  makes  himself  have  greatly  the 
advantage  not  only  in  argument,  but  in  temper  and  courtesy :  and  in 
support  of  his  representations  of  '*  pedantesca,  ostinatissima  ignoranza 
et  presunzione,  mista  con  una  rustica  incivility,  che  farebbe  prevaricar 
la  pazienza  di  Giobbe,"  in  his  opponents,  he  refers  to  a  public  dispu- 
tation which  he  had  held  at  Oxford  with  these  doctors  of  theology,  in 
presence  of  Prince  Alasco,  and  many  of  the  English  nobility.* 

Among  the  evidences  of  the  difficulties  which  still  lay  in  the  way 
of  the  reception  of  the  Copemican  system,  we  may  notice  Bacon,  who, 
as  is  well  known,  never  gave  a  full  assent  to  it  It  is  to  be  observed, 
however,  that  he  does  not  reject  the  opinion  of  the  earth's  motion  in 
so  peremptory  and  dogmatical  a  manner  as  he  is  sometimes  accused 
of  doing :  thus  in  the  Thema  Coeli  he  says,  **  The  earth,  then,  being 
supposed  to  be  at  rest  (for  that  now  appears  to  us  the  more  true 
opinion)."  And  in  his  tract  On  the  Cause  of  the  Tides,  he  says,  •*  If 
the  tide  of  the  sea  bo  the  extreme  and  diminished  limit  of  the  diurnal 
motion  of  the  heavens,  it  will  follow  that  the  earth  is  immovable ;  or 
at  least  that  it  moves  with  a  much  slower  motion  than  the  water." 
In  the  Descriptio  Olobi  Intellectualis  he  gives  his  reasons  for  not  ac- 
cepting the  heliocentric  theory.  "  In  the  system  of  Copernicus  there 
are  many  and  grave  difficulties :  for  the  threefold  motion  with  which 
he  encumbers  the  earth  is  a  serious  inconvenience ;  and  the  separation 
of  the  sun  from  the  planets,  with  which  he  has  so  many  affections  in 
common,  is  likewise  a  harsh  step ;  and  the  introduction  of  so  many 
immovable  bodies  into  nature,  as  when  he  makes  the  sun  and  the  stan 
immovable,  the  bodies  which  are  peculiarly  lucid  and  radiant;  and  his 
making  the  moon  adhere  to  the  earth  in  a  sort  of  epicycle  ;  and  some 


«  Op^rf  di  Giordano  BrunOy  vol.  i.  p.  146.  •  lb.  vol.  i.  p.  179. 
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other  thiDg3  which  he  assumes,  arc  proceedings  which  mark  a  man 
who  thinks  nothing  of  introducing  fictions  of  any  kind  into  nature, 
provided  his  calculations  turn  out  well."  We  have  already  explained 
that,  in  attributing  three  motions  to  the  earth,  Copernicus  had  pre- 
sented his  system  encumbered  with  a  complexity  not  really  belonging 
to  it  But  it  will  be  seen  shortly,  that  Bacon^s  fundamental  objection 
to  tliis  system  was  his  wish  for  a  system  which  could  be  supported  by 
sound  physical  considerations ;  and  it  must  be  allowed,  that  at  the 
period  of  which  we  are  speaking,  this  had  not  yet  been  done  in  favor 
of  the  Copernican  hypothesis.  We  may  add,  however,  that  it  is  not 
quite  clear  that  Bacon  was  in  full  possession  of  the  details  of  the 
astronomical  systems  which  that  of  Copernicus  was  intended  to  super- 
sede ;  and  that  thus  he,  perhaps,  did  not  see  how  much  less  harsh 
were  these  fictions,  as  he  called  tliem,  than  those  which  were  the  in- 
evitable alternatives.  Perhaps  he  might  even  be  liable  to  a  little  of 
that  indistinctness,  with  respect  to  strictly  geometrical  conceptions, 
which  we  have  remarked  in  Aristotle.  We  can  hardly  otherwise 
account  for  his  not  seeing  any  use  in  resolving  the  apparently  irregular 
motion  of  a  planet  into  separate  regular  motions.  Yet  he  speaks 
slightingly  of  this  important  step.*  "  The  motion  of  planets,  which 
is  constantly  talked  of  as  the  motion  of  regression,  or  renitency,  from 
west  to  east,  and  which  is  ascribed  to  the  planets  as  a  proper  motion, 
is  not  true ;  but  only  arises  from  appearance,  from  the  greater  advance 
of  the  starry  heavens  towards  the  west,  by  which  the  planets  are  left  be- 
hind to  the  east."  Undoubtedly  those  who  spoke  of  such  a  motion  of 
regression^  were  aware  of  this ;  but  they  saw  how  the  motion  was  sim- 
plified by  this  way  of  conceiving  it,  which  Bacon  seems  not  to  have 
seen.  Though,  therefore,  we  may  admire  Bacon  for  the  steadfastness 
with  which  he  looked  forward  to  physical  astronomy  as  the  great  and 
proper  object  of  philosophical  interest,  we  cannot  give  him  credit  for 
seeing  the  full  value  and  meaning  of  what  had  been  done,  up  to  his 
time,  in  Formal  Astronomy. 

Bacon's  contemporary,  Gilbert,  whom  he  frequently  praises  as  a 
philosopher,  was  nmch  more  disposed  to  adopt  the  Copernican  opin- 
ions, though  even  he  does  not  appear  to  have  made  up  hia  mind  to 
assent  to  the  whole  of  the  system.  In  his  work.  Be  Mar/iiete  (printed 
1000),  ho  gives  the  principal  arguments  in  favor  of  the  Copernican 
system,  and  decides  that  the  earth  revolves  on  its  axis.^     lie  connects 


•  Thema  Gceli,  p.  246.  ^  j^b.  vi.  cap.  3, 4. 
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this  opinion  with  his  magnetic  doctrines ;  and  especially  endeavors  by 
that  means  to  account  for  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes.  But  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  equally  confident  of  its  annual  motion.  In  a 
posthumous  work,  published  in  1661  {De  Mundo  Nostra  Suhlunari 
Philosophia  Nova\  he  appears  to  hesitate  between  the  systems  of 
Tycho  and  Copernicus.'  Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  at  this  period 
many  persons  were  in  a  state  of  doubt  on  such  subjects.  Milton,  at  a 
period  somewhat  later,  appears  to  have  been  still  undecided.  In  the 
opening  of  the  eighth  book  of  the  Paradise  Lost,  he  makes  Adam 
state  the  diflSculties  of  the  Ptolemaic  hypothesis,  to  which  the  arch- 
angel Eaphael  opposes  the  usual  answers ;  but  afterwards  suggests  to 
his  pupil  the  newer  system : 

....    What  if  seventh  to  these 

The  planet  earth,  so  steadfast  though  she  seem, 

iDsensibly  three  different  motions  move  ? 

Par,  Zoitf  b.  vili. 

Milton's  leaning,  however,  seems  to  have  been  for  the  new  system ; 
we  can  hardly  believe  that  he  would  otherwise  have  conceived  so 
distinctly,  and  described  with  such  obvious  pleasure,  the  motion  of 
the  earth  : 

Or  she  from  west  her  silent  coarse  advance 
With  inoffensive  pace,  that  spinning  sleeps 
On  her  sofl  axle,  while  she  paces  even. 
And  bears  thee  soft  with  the  smooth  air  along. 

Par,  Lost,  b.  viii. 

Perhaps  the  works  of  the  celebrated  Bishop  Wilkins  tended  more 
than  any  others  to  the  diffusion  of  the  Copemican  system  in  England, 
since  even  their  extravagances  drew  a  stronger  attention  to  them.  In 
1038,  when  he  was  only  twenty-four  years  old,  he  published  a  book 
entitled  21ie  Discovery  of  a  New  World ;  or^  a  Discourse  tending  to 
prove  that  it  is  probable  there  may  be  another  habitable  World  in  the 
Moon ;  with  a  Discourse  concerning  the  possibility  of  a  passage 
thither.  The  latter  part  of  his  subject  was,  of  course,  an  obvious 
mark  for  the  sneers  and  witticisms  of  critics.  Two  years  afterwards, 
in  1040,  appeared  his  Discourse  concerning  a  new  Planet ;  tending  to 
prove  that  it  is  probable  our  Earth  is  one  of  the  Planets :  in  which  he 
urged  the  reasons  in  favor  of  the  heliocentric  system ;  and  explained 
away  the  opposite  arguments,  especially  those  drawn  from  the  sup- 
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poeed  declarations  of  Scripture.  Probably  a  good  deal  was  done  for 
the  establishment  of  those  opinions  by  Thomas  Salusbury,  who  was  a 
warm  admirer  of  Galileo,  and  published,  in  1661,  a  translation  of 
several  of  his  works  bearing  upon  this  subject  The  mathematiciaiis 
of  this  country,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  as  Napier  and  Briggs, 
Horrox  and  Crabtree,  Oughtred  and  Seth  Ward,  Wallis  and  Wren, 
were  probably  all  decided  Copernicans.  Kepler  dedicates  one  of  his 
works  to  Napier,  and  Ward  invented  an  approximate  method  of  solv- 
ing Eepler^s  problem,  still  known  as  *'  the  simple  elliptical  hypothesis'* 
Horrox  wrote,  and  wrote  well,  in  defence  of  the  Copernican  opinion, 
in  his  Keplerian  Astronomy  defended  and  promoted^  composed  (in 
Latin)  probably  about  1635,  but  not  published  till  1673,  the  author 
having  died  at  the  ago  of  twenty-two,  and  his  papers  having  been 
lost  But  Salusbury's  work  was  calculated  for  another  circle  of 
readers.  "  The  book,*'  he  says  in  tlio  introductory  address,  "  being, 
for  subject  and  design,  intended  chiefly  for  gentlemen,  I  have  been  as 
careless  of  using  a  studied  pedantry  in  my  style,  as  careful  in  con- 
triving a  pleasant  and  beautiful  impression."  In  order,  however,  to 
judge  of  the  advantage  under  which  the  Copernican  system  now 
came  forward,  wo  must  consider  the  additional  evidence  for  it  which 
was  brought  to  light  by  Galileo's  astronomical  discoveries. 

Sect,  3. — The  Heliocentric  Theory  confirmed  by  Facts, — Galileo^s 
Astronomical  Discoveries, 

The  long  interval  which  elapsed  between  the  last  gieat  discoveries 
made  by  the  ancients  and  the  first  made  by  the  moderns,  had  afforded 
ample  time  for  the  development  of  all  the  important  consequences  of 
the  ancient  doctrines.  But  when  the  human  mind  had  been  thor- 
oughly roused  again  into  activity,  this  was  no  longer  the  course  of 
events.  Discoveries  crowded  on  each  other ;  one  wide  field  of  specu- 
lation was  only  just  opened,  when  a  richer  promise  tempted  the  labor- 
ers away  into  another  quarter.  Ilence  the  history  of  this  period  con- 
tains the  beginnings  of  many  sciences,  but  exhibits  none  fully  worked 
out  into  a  complete  or  final  form.  Thus  the  science  of  Statics,  soon 
after  its  revival,  was  eclipsed  and  overlaid  by  that  of  Dynamics ;  and 
the  Copernican  system,  considered  merely  with  reference  to  the  views 
of  its  author,  was  absorbed  in  the  commanding  interest  of  Physical 
Astronomy. 

Still,  advances  were  made  which  had  an  important  bearing  on  the 
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heliocentric  theory,  in  other  ways  than  by  throwing  light  upon  its 
physical  principles.  I  speak  of  the  new  views  of  the  heavens  which 
the  Telescope  gave ;  the  visible  inequalities  of  the  moon's  surface ;  the 
moon-like  phases  of  the  planet  Venus ;  the  discovery  of  the  Satellitefi 
of  Jupiter,  and  of  the  Ring  of  Saturn.  These  discoveries  excited  at 
the  time  the  strongest  interest ;  both  from  the  novelty  and  beauty  of 
the  objects  they  presented  to  the  sense ;  from  the  way  in  which  they 
seemed  to  gratify  man's  curiosity  with  regard  to  the  remote  parts  of 
the  universe ;  and  also  from  that  of  which  we  have  here  to  speak, 
their  bearing  upon  the  conflict  of  the  old  and  the  new  philosophy,  the 
heliocentric  and  geocentric  theories.  It  may  be  true,  as  Lagrange 
and  Montucla  say,  that  the  laws  which  Galileo  discovered  in  MechaE- 
ics  implied  a  profounder  genius  than  the  novelties  he  detected  in  the 
sky :  but  the  latter  naturally  attracted  the  greater  share  of  the  atten- 
tion of  the  world,  and  were  matter  of  keener  discussion. 

It  is  not  to  our  purpose  to  speak  here  of  the  details  and  of  the  occa- 
sion of  the  invention  of  the  Telescope ;  it  is  well  known  that  Galileo 
constructed  his  about  1009,  and  proceeded  immediately  to  apply  it  to 
the  heavens.  The  discovery  of  the  Satellites  of  Jupiter  was  almost 
immediately  the  reward  of  his  activity  ;  and  these  were  announced  in 
his  Nuncius  Sidercua^  published  at  Venice  in  ICIO.  The  title  of  this 
work  will  best  convey  an  idea  of  the  claim  it  made  to  public  notice : 
"  The  Sidereal  Messenger,  announcing  great  and  very  wonderful  spec- 
tacles, and  offering  them  to  the  consideration  of  every  one,  but  espe- 
cially of  philosophers  and  astronomers ;  which  have  been  observed  by 
Galileo  Galilei,  &c^  &c.,  by  the  assistance  of  a  perspective  glass  lately 
invented  by  him ;  namely,  in  the  face  of  the  moon,  in  innumerable 
fixed  stars  in  the  milky- way,  in  nebulous  stars,  but  especially  in  four 
planets  which  revolve  round  Jupiter  at  different  intervals  and  periods 
with  a  wonderful  celerity ;  which,  hitherto  not  known  to  any  one,  the 
author  has  recently  been  the  first  to  detect,  and  has  decreed  to  call  the 
Medicean  stars,^^ 

The  interest  this  discovery  excited  was  intense :  and  men  were  at 
this  period  so  little  habituated  to  accommodate  their  convictions  on  mat- 
ters of  science  to  newly  observed  facts,  that  several  of  the  "  paper-phi- 
losophers," as  Galileo  termed  them,  appear  to  have  thought  they  could 
get  rid  of  these  new  objects  by  writing  books  against  them.  The  effect 
which  the  discovery  had  upon  the  reception  of  the  Copernican  system 
was  immediately  very  considerable.  It  showed  that  the  real  universe 
was  very  different  from  that  which  ancient  philosophers  had  imagined, 
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and  suggested  at  ODce  the  Uiought  that  it  contained  mecbaDism  more 
various  and  more  vast  than  had  yet  been  conjectured.  And  when  the 
system  of  the  planet  Jupiter  thus  offered  to  the  bodily  eye  a  model  or 
image  of  the  solar  system  according  to  the  views  of  Copernicus,  it  sup- 
ported the  belief  of  such  an  arrangement  of  the  planets,  by  an  analogy 
all  but  irresistible.  It  thus,  as  a  writer^  of  our  own  times  has  said, 
"gave  the  holding  turn  to  the  opinions  of  mankind  respecting  the 
Copernican  system."  We  may  trace  this  effect  in  Bacon,  even  though 
he  does  not  assent  to  the  motion  of  the  earth.  "  We  aflSrra,"  he  says,"^ 
"  the  sun-following  arrangement  (solisequium)  of  Venus  and  Mercury ; 
since  it  has  been  found  by  Galileo  that  Jupiter  also  has  attendants." 

The  Nuncius  Sidereus  contained  other  discoveries  which  had  the 
same  tendency  in  other  ways.  The  examination  of  the  moon  showed, 
or  at  least  seemed  to  show,  tliat  she  was  a  solid  body,  with  a  surface 
extremely  rugged  and  irregular.  This,  though  perhaps  not  bearing 
directly  upon  the  question  of  the  heliocentric  theory,  was  yet  a  blow 
to  the  Aristotelians,  who  had,  in  their  philosophy,  made  the  moon  a 
body  of  a  kind  altogether  different  from  this,  and  had  given  an  abun- 
dant quantity  of  reasons  for  the  visible  marks  on  her  surface,  all  pro- 
ceeding on  these  preconceived  views.  Others  of  his  discoveries  pro- 
duced the  same  effect;  for  instance,  the  new  stars  invisible  to  the  naked 
eye,  and  those  extraordinary  appearances  called  Nebulae. 

But  before  the  end  of  the  year,  Galileo  had  new  information  to  com- 
municate, bearing  more  decidedly  on  the  Copernican  controversy. 
This  intelligence  was  indeed  decisive  with  regard  to  the  motion  of 
Venus  about  the  sun ;  for  he  found  that  that  planet,  in  the  course  of 
her  revolution,  assumes  the  same  succession  of  phases  which  the  moon 
exhibits  in  the  course  of  a  month.   This  he  expressed  by  a  Latin  verse : 

CynthiflB  figuras  lemulatur  iimtcr  amorum : 

Tho  Qaccn  of  Lovo  like  Cynthia  shapes  her  forms : 

transposing  the  letters  of  this  line  in  the  published  account,  according 
to  the  practice  of  the  age ;  which  thus  showed  the  ancient  love  for 
combining  verbal  puzzles  with  scientific  discoveries,  while  it  betrayed 
the  newer  feeling,  of  jealousy  respecting  the  priority  of  discovery  of 
physical  facts. 

It  had  always  been  a  formidable  objection  to  the  Copernican  theory 
that  this  appearance  of  the  planets  had  not  been  observed.   The  author 
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of  that  theory  had  endeavored  to  account  for  this,  by  supposing  that 
the  rays  of  the  sun  passed  freely  through  the  body  of  the  planet ;  and 
Galileo  takes  occasion  to  praise  him  for  not  being  deterred  from  adopt- 
ing the  system  which,  on  the  whole,  appeared  to  agree  best  with  the 
phenomena,  by  meeting  with  some  appearances  which  it  did  not  en- 
able him  to  explain."  Yet  while  the  fate  of  the  theory  was  yet  un- 
decided, this  could  not  but  be  looked  upon  as  a  weak  point  in  its 
defences. 

Tlie  objection,  in  another  form  also,  was  embarrassing  alike  to  tlie 
l^tolemaic  and  Copemican  systems.  Why,  it  was  asked,  did  not  Venus 
appear  four  times  as  large  when  nearest  to  the  earth,  as  when  furthest 
from  it  ?  The  author  of  the  Epistle  prefixed  to  Copernicus's  work  had 
taken  refiige  in  this  argument  from  the  danger  of  being  supposed  to 
believe  in  the  reality  of  the  system ;  and  Bruno  had  attempted  to  an- 
swer it  by  saying,  that  luminous  bodies  were  not  governed  by  the 
same  laws  of  perspective  as  opake  ones.  But  a  more  satisfactory  an- 
swer now  readily  offered  itself.  Venus  does  not  appear  four  times  as 
large  when  she  is  four  times  as  near,  because  her  bright  part  is  not  four 
times  as  large,  though  her  visible  diameter  is  ;  and  as  she  is  too  small 
for  us  to  see  her  shape  with  tlie  naked  eye,  we  judge  of  her  size  only 
by  the  quantity  of  light. 

The  other  great  discoveries  made  in  the  heavens  by  means  of  tele- 
scopes, as  that  of  Saturn's  ring  and  his  satellites,  the  spots  in  the  sun, 
and  others,  belong  to  the  further  progress  of  astronomy.  But  wo  may 
here  observe,  that  this  doctrine  of  the  motion  of  Mercury  and  Venus 
about  the  sun  was  further  confirmed  by  Kepler's  observation  of  the 
transit  of  the  former  planet  over  the  sun  in  1631.  Our  countryman 
Horrox  was  the  first  person  who,  in  1639,  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
a  transit  of  Venus. 

These  events  are  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  way  in  which  a  dis- 
covery in  art  (for  at  this  period,  the  making  of  telescopes  must  be 
mainly  so  considered)  may  influence  the  progress  of  science.  We  shall 
soon  have  to  notice  a  still  more  remarkable  example  of  the  way  in 
which  two  sciences  (Astronomy  and  Mechanics)  may  influence  and 
promote  the  progress  of  each  other. 


11  Drink  water-Be  thane,  Life  of  GaliUo,  p.  85. 
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Sect.  4. — The  Copemican  System  opposed  on  Theological  Grounds. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Earth's  motion  round  the  Sun,  when  it  was 
asserted  and  promulgated  by  Copernicus,  soon  after  1500,  excited  oo 
visible  alarm  among  the  theologians  of  his  own  time.  Indeed,  it  was 
received  with  favor  by  the  most  intelligent  ecclesiastics ;  and  lectures 
in  support  of  the  heliocentric  doctrine  were  delivered  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical colleges.  But  the  assertion  and  confirmation  of  this  doctrine  by 
Galileo,  about  a  century  later,  excited  a  storm  of  controversy,  and  was 
visited  witii  severe  condemnation.  Galileo's  own  behavior  appears 
to  have  provoked  the  interference  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities ;  but 
there  must  have  been  a  great  change  in  the  tem])er  of  the  times  to 
make  it  possible  for  his  adversaries  to  bring  down  the  sentence  of  the 
Inquisition  upon  opinions  which  had  been  so  long  current  without 
jriving  any  serious  offence. 

[2d  Rl.]  [It  appears  to  me  that  the  different  degree  of  toleration 
accorded  to  the  heliocentric  theory  in  the  time  of  Copernicus  and  of 
Galileo,  must  be  ascribed  in  a  great  measure  to  the  controversies  nnd 
nlanns  which  had  in  the  mean  time  arisen  out  of  the  Refbrmation  in 
religion,  and  which  had  rendered  the  llomish  Church  more  jealous  of 
innovations  iu  received  opinions  than  it  had  previously  been.  It 
appears  too  that  the  discussion  of  such  novel  doctrines  was,  at  that 
time  at  least,  less  freely  tolerated  in  Italy  than  in  other  countries.  In 
1597,  Kepler  writes  to  Galileo  thus:  "Confide  Galila?o  et  progredere. 
Si  bene  conjecto,  pauci  de  pnecipuis  Europje  Mathematicis  a  nobis 
secedere  volent ;  taiita  vis  est  veritatis.  Si  tibi  Italia  minus  est  idonea 
ad  publicationem  et  si  aliqua  liabitures  es  impedimenta,  forsan  Ger- 
mania  nobis  banc  libertatem  concedet." — Venturi,  Mem,  di  Galileo^ 
vol.i.  p.  19. 

I  would  not  however  be  understooil  to  assert  the  condemnation  of 
new  doctrines  in  science  to  be  either  a  general  or  a  characteristic 
practice  of  the  Romish  Church.  Certainly  the  intelligent  and  culti- 
vated minds  of  Italy,  and  many  of  the  most  eminent  of  her  ecclesiastics 
among  them,  have  always  been  the  foremost  in  promoting  and  welcom- 
ing the  progi'css  of  science :  and,  as  I  have  stated,  there  were  found 
among  the  Italian  ecclesiastics  of  Galileo's  time  many  of  the  earliest 
and  most  enlightened  adherents  of  the  Copernican  system.  The  con- 
demnation of  the  doctrine  of  the  earth's  motion,  is,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  the  only  instance  in  which  the  Papal  authority  has  pronounced 
a  decree  upon  a  point  of  science.     And  the  most  candid  of  the  adhe- 
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rents  of  the  Komish  Church  condemn  the  assumption  of  authority  in 
such  matters,  which  in  this  one  instance,  at  least,  was  made  by  the 
ecclesiastical  tribunals.  The  author  of  the  Agei  of  Faith  (book  viii. 
p.  248)  says,  "A  congregation,  it  is  to  be  lamented,  declared  the  new 
system  to  be  opposed  to  Scripture,  and  therefore  heretical."  In  more 
recent  times,  as  I  have  elsewhere  remarked,"  the  Church  of  Authority 
and  the  Church  of  Private  Judgment  have  each  its  peculiar  tempta- 
tions and  daugers,  when  there  appears  to  be  a  discrepance  between 
Scripture  and  Philosophy. 

But  though  wo  may  acquit  the  popes  and  cardinals  in  Galileo's  time 
of  stupidity  and  pei-verseness  in  rejecting  manifest  scientific  truths,  I 
do  not  see  how  we  can  acquit  them  of  dissimulation  and  duplicity. 
Those  persons  appear  to  mo  to  defend  in  a  very  strange  manner  the 
<!onduct  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  that  period,  who  boast  of 
the  liberality  with  which  Copernican  professors  were  placed  by  them 
in  important  offices,  at  tlie  very  time  when  the  motion  of  the  earth 
had  been  declared  by  the  same  authorities  contrary  to  Scripture.  Such 
merits  cannot  make  us  approve  of  their  conduct  in  demanding  from 
Galileo  a  public  recantation  of  the  system  which  they  thus  favored  in 
other  ways,  and  which  they  had  repeatedly  told  Galileo  he  might  hold 
as  much  as  he  pleased.  Nor  can  any  one,  reading  the  plain  language 
(jf  the  Sentence  passed  upon  Galileo,  and  of  the  Abjuration  forced  from 
him,  find  any  value  in  the  plea  which  has  been  urged,  that  the  opinion 
was  denominated  a  Jieresy  only  in  a  wide,  improper,  and  technical 
sense. 

But  if  we  are  thus  unable  to  excuse  the  conduct  of  Galileo's  judges, 
I  do  not  see  how  wo  can  give  our  unconditional  admiration  to  tho 
philosopher  himself.  Perhaps  the  conventional  decorum  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  required  iu  treating  of  the  Copernican  system, 
may  excuse  or  explain  the  furtive  mode  of  insinuating  his  doctrines 
which  he  often  employs,  and  which  some  of  his  historians  admire  as 
subtle  irony,  while  others  blame  it  as  insincerity.  But  I  do  not  see 
with  what  propriety  Galileo  can  be  looked  upon  as  a  "Martyr  of 
Science.*'  Undoubtedly  he  was  very  desirous  of  promoting  what  he 
conceived  to  bo  the  cause  of  philosophical  truth ;  but  it  would  seem 
that,  while  he  was  restless  and  eager  in  urging  his  opinions,  he  was 
always  ready  to  make  such  submissions  as  tho  spiritual  tribunals 
required.     He  would  really  have  acted  as  a  martyr,  if  he  had  uttered 
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bis  *'  E  pur  si  inuovc,"  in  the  place  of  his  abjuration,  not  after  it.  But 
even  in  this  case  ho  would  have  been  a  martyr  to  a  cause  of  which  the 
merit  was  of  a  mingled  scientific  character ;  for  his  own  special  and 
favorite  share  in  the  reasonings  by  which  the  Copernican  system  was 
supported,  was  the  argument  drawn  from  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the 
sea,  which  argument  is  altogether  false.  lie  coDsidcrcd  this  as  sup- 
plying a  mechanical  ground  of  belief,  without  which  the  mere  astro- 
nomical reasons  were  quite  insufficient;  but  in  this  case  he  was 
deserted  by  the  mechanical  sagacity  which  appeared  in  his  other 
speculations.] 

The  heliocentric  doctrine  had  for  a  century  been  making  its  way 
into  the  minds  of  thoughtful  men^  on  the  general  gi-ound  of  its  sim- 
plicity and  symmetry.  Galileo  appears  to  have  thought  that  now, 
when  these  original  recommendations  of  the  system  had  been  rein- 
forced by  his  own  discoveries  and  reasonings,  it  ought  to  be  univei'sally 
acknowledged  as  a  truth  and  a  reality.  And  when  arguments  against 
the  fixity  of  the  sun  and  the  motion  of  the  earth  were  adduced  from 
the  expressions  of  Scripture,  he  could  not  be  satisfied  without  main- 
taining his  favorite  opinion  to  be  conformable  to  Scripture  as  well  as 
to  Philosophy ;  and  he  was  very  eager  in  his  attempts  to  obtain  from 
authority  a  declaration  to  this  effect.  The  ecclesiastical  authorities 
were  naturally  averse  to  express  themselves  in  favor  of  a  novel  opinion, 
startling  to  the  common  mind,  and  contrary  to  the  most  obvious 
meaning  of  the  words  of  the  Bible ;  and  when  they  were  compelled  to 
pronounce,  they  decided  against  Galileo  and  his  doctrines.  lie  w^as 
accused  before  the  Inquisition  in  1615  ;  but  at  that  period  the  result 
was  that  he  was  merely  recommended  to  confine  himself  to  the  mathe- 
matical reasonings  upon  the  system,  and  to  abstain  from  meddling 
with  the  Scripture.  Galileo's  zeal  for  his  opinions  soon  led  him  again 
to  bring  the  question  under  the  notice  of  the  Pope,  and  the  result  was 
a  declaration  of  the  Inquisition  that  the  doctrine  of  the  earth's  motion 
appeared  to  be  contrary  to  the  Sacred  Scripture.  Galileo  was  pro- 
hibited from  defending  and  teaching  this  doctrine  in  any  manner,  and 
promised  obedience  to  this  injunction.  But  in  1032  he  published  his 
Dialogo  dclli  due  Massimi  Sisiemi  del  Mondo^  Tolemaico  e  Copemi- 
cano:^^  and  in  this  he  defended  the  heliocentric  system  by  all  the 
strongest  arguments  which  its  admirei's  used.  Not  only  so,  but  he 
introduced  into  this  Dialogue  a  character  under  the  name  of  Sim- 
plicius,  in  whose  mouth  was  put  the  defence  of  all  the  ancient  dogmas, 
and  who  was  represented  as  defeated  at  all  poiutvS  in  the  discussion ; 
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and  he  prefixed  to  the  Dialogue  a  Notice,  To  the  Discreet  Meader^  in 
which,  in  a  vein  of  transparent  irony,  he  assigned  his  reasons  for  the 
publication.  "Some  years  ago,"  he  says,  "a  wholesome  edict  was 
promulgated  at  Rome,  which,  in  order  to  check  the  perilous  scandals 
of  the  present  age,  imposed  silence  upon  the  Pythagorean  opinion  of 
the  motion  of  the  earth.  There  were  not  wanting,"  he  adds,  "  persons 
who  rashly  asserted  that  this  decree  was  the  result,  not  of  a  judicious 
inquiry,  but  of  a  passion  ill-informed ;  and  complaints  were  heard  that 
counsellors,  utterly  unacquainted  with  astronomical  observations,  ought 
not  to  be  allowed,  with  their  undue  prohibitions,  to  clip  the  wings  of 
speculative  intellects.  At  the  hearing  of  rash  lamentations  like  these, 
my  zeal  could  not  keep  silence."  And  ho  then  goes  on  to  say  that  he 
wishes,  by  the  publication  of  his  Dialogue^  to  show  that  the  subject 
had  been  fully  examined  at  Rome.  The  result  of  this  was  that  Galileo 
was  condemned  for  his  infraction  of  the  injunction  laid  upon  him  in 
1C16;  h\^  Dialogru  was  prohibited;  he  himself  was  commanded  to 
abjure  on  his  knees  the  doctrine  which  he  had  taught ;  and  this  abju- 
ration he  performed. 

This  celebrated  event  must  be  looked  upon  rather  as  a  question  of 
decorum  than  a  struggle  in  which  the  interests  of  truth  and  free  in- 
quiry were  deeply  concerned.  The  general  acceptance  of  the  Coperai- 
can  System  was  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt.  Several  persons  in  the 
highest  positions,  including  the  Pope  himself,  looked  upon  the  doctrine 
with  favorable  eyes ;  and  had  shown  their  interest  in  Galileo  and  his 
discoveries.  They  had  tried  to  prevent  his  involving  himself  in  trou- 
ble by  discussing  the  question  on  scriptural  grounds.  It  is  probable 
that  his  knowledge  of  those  favorable  dispositions  towards  himself  and 
his  opinions  led  him  to  suppose  that  the  slightest  color  of  professed 
submission  to  the  Church  in  his  belief,  would  enable  his  arguments  in 
favor  of  the  system  to  pass  unvisited :  the  notice  which  I  have  quoted, 
in  which  the  irony  is  quite  transparent  and  the  sarcasm  glaringly  ob- 
vious, was  deemed  too  flimsy  a  veil  for  the  purpose  of  decency,  and 
indeed  must  have  aggravated  the  oftence.  But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  inquisitors  believed  Galileo's  abjuration  to  be  sincere,  or  even 
that  they  wished  it  to  be  so.  It  is  stated  that  when  Galileo  had  made 
his  renunciation  of  the  earth's  motion,  he  rose  from  his  knees,  and 
stamping  on  the  earth  with  his  foot,  said,  E pur  si  muove — "  And  yet 
it  does  move."  This  is  sometimes  represented  as  the  heroic  soliloquy 
of  a  mind  cherishing  its  conviction  of  the  truth  in  spite  of  ?^^ 
I  think  we  niMv  more  naturally  conceive  it  uttered  a 
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gram  in  tlie  ear  of  a  cardinal's  secretary,  vfiih.  a  full  knowledge  that  it 
would  be  immediately  repeated  to  bis  master. 

[2d  Ed.]  [Throughout  the  course  of  the  proceedings  against  him, 
Galileo  was  treated  with  great  courtesy  and  indulgence.  He  was  con- 
demned to  a  formal  imprisonment  and  a  very  light  discipline.  ^  Te 
damnamus  ad  forraalem  carcerem  hujus  S.  Officii  ad  tcmpus  arbitrio 
nostro  limitandum ;  ct  titulo  pcenitentiae  salutaris  pnccipimus  ut  tribus 
annis  futuns  recites  semil  in  hebdomadd  septem  psalmos  penitentiales.*^ 
But  this  confinement  was  reduced  to  his  being  placed  under  some 
slight  restrictions,  first  at  the  house  of  Nicolini,  the  ambassador  of  his 
own  sovereign,  and  afterwards  at  the  country  seat  of  Archbishop  Picv 
colomini,  one  of  his  own  warmest  friends. 

It  has  sometimes  been  asserted  or  insinuated  that  Galileo  was  sub- 
jected to  bodily  torture.  An  argument  has  been  drawn  from  the  ex- 
pressions used  in  his  sentence :  "  Cum  vero  nobis  videretur  non  esso  n 
te  integrara  vcritatem  pronunciatam  circa  tuam  intentionem ;  jiidica- 
vimus  necesse  esse  venire  ad  rigorosum  examen  tui,  in  quo  respondisti 
catholice."  It  has  been  argued  by  M.  Libri  {Hist,  des  Sciences  Ma- 
thSmatiques  en  Italie,  vol.  iv.  p.  259),  and  M.  Quinet  (IJ  Ultramot^ta- 
nisme,  iv.  Leqon,  p.  104),  that  the  rigorosum  examen  necessarily  implies 
bodily  torture,  notwithstanding  that  no  such  thing  is  mentioned  by 
GaHleo  and  his  contemporaries,  and  notwithstanding  the  consideration 
with  which  ho  was  treated  in  all  other  respects :  but  M.  Biot  more 
justly  remarks  {^Biogr.  Univ,  Art.  Galileo),  that  such  a  procedure  is 
incredible. 

To  the  opinion  of  M.  Biot,  we  may  add  that  of  Dclainbre,  who  re- 
jects the  notion  of  Galileo's  having  been  put  to  the  torture,  as  incon- 
sistent with  the  general  conduct  of  the  authorities  towards  him,  and  as 
irreconcilable  with  the  accounts  of  the  trial  given  by  Galileo  himself, 
and  by  a  servant  of  his,  who  never  quitted  him  for  an  instant.  He 
adds  also,  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  words  of  his  sentence,  "  ne 
tuus  iste  gravis  ct  perniciosus  error  ac  transgressio  renianeat  omnino 
impunitus ;^^  for  the  error  would  have  been  already  very  far  from  im- 
punity, if  Galileo  had  been  previously  subjected  to  the  rack.  He  adds, 
very  reasonably,  "il  ne  faut  noircir  pei'sonne  sans  preuve,  pas  m6me 
rinquisition ;'' — we  must  not  calumniate  even  the  Inquisition.] 

The  ecclesiastical  authorities  having  once  declared  the  doctrine  of 
the  earth's  motion  to  be  contrary  to  Scripture  and  herotical,  long  ad- 
hered in  form  to  this  declaration,  and  did  not  allow  the  (.'oy)ernican 
system  to  be  taught  in  any  other  way  than  as  an  ''  hypothesis/'     The 
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Padua  edition  of  Galileo's  works,  published  in  1744,  contains  the  Dia- 
logue  which  now,  the  editors  say,  "  Esce  finalmente  a  pubblico  libero 
uso  colle  debite  licenze,"  is  now  at  last  freely  published  with  the  requi- 
site license ;  but  they  add,  ^*  quanto  alia  Quistione  principale  del  moto 
della  terra,  anche  noi  ci  conformiamo  alia  ritrazione  et  protesta  dell' 
Autore,  dichiarando  nella  piu  solenne  forma,  cho  non  pud,  no  dee  am- 
nitrtersi  so  non  come  pura  Ipotesi  Mathematice,  che  ser\'e  a  spiegare 
piu  agevolamento  certi  fenomeni ;"  "  neither  can  nor  ought  to  be  ad- 
mitted except  as  a  convenient  hypothesis."  And  in  the  edition  of 
Newton's  Principia,  published  in  1700,  by  Le  Sueur  and  Jacquier,  of 
I  lie  Order  of  Minims,  the  editors  prefix  to  the  Third  Book  their  Deela- 
ratio,  that  though  Newton  assumes  the  hypothesis  of  the  motion  of  the 
<.'arth,  and  therefore  they  had  used  similar  language,  they  were,  in  do- 
ing this,  assuming  a  character  which  did  not  belong  to  them.  "Hinc 
alieuam  coacti  sumus  gererc  personam."  They  add,  "Caeterum  latisa 
summis  Pontificibus  contra  telluris  motum  Decretis,  nos  obsequi  pro- 
fitemur." 

]3y  thus  making  decrees  against  a  doctrine  which  in  the  course  of 
time  was  established  as  an  indisputable  scientific  truth,  the  See  of 
Rome  was  guilty  of  an  unwise  and  unfortunate  stretch  of  ecclesiastical 
jiuthority.  But  though  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  such  a  judg- 
ment on  this  case,  we  may  add  that  there  is  a  question  of  no  small 
real  difficulty,  which  the  progress  of  science  often  brings  into  notioe, 
as  it  did  then.  The  Revelation  on  which  our  religion  is  founded,  seems 
to  declare,  or  to  take  for  granted,  opinions  on  points  on  which  Science 
also  gives  her  decision ;  and  we  then  come  to  this  dilemma, — ^that 
<loctrines,  established  by  a  scientific  use  of  reason,  may  seem  to  contra- 
dict the  declarations  of  Revelation,  according  to  our  view  of  its  mean- 
ing;— and  yet,  that  we  cannot,  in  consistency  with  our  religious  views, 
make  reason  a  judge  of  the  truth  of  revealed  doctrines.  In  the  case  of 
Astronomy,  on  which  Galileo  was  called  in  question,  the  general  sense 
(>(  cultivated  and  sober-minded  men  has  long  ago  drawn  that  distinc- 
tion between  religious  and  physical  tenets,  which  is  necessary  to  re- 
solve this  dilemma.  On  this  point,  it  is  reasonably  held,  that  the 
phrases  which  are  employed  in  Scripture  respecting  astronomical  facta, 
are  not  to  be  made  use  of  to  guide  our  scientific  opinions ;  they  may 
be  supposed  to  answer  their  end  if  they  fall  in  with  common  notionB, 
and  are  thus  eficctually  subservient  to  the  moral  and  religions  import 
of  Revelation.  But  the  establishment  of  this  distinction  was  not  MOOm- 
plished  without  long  and  distressing  controversies.    Nor,  if  ^ 
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include  all  cases  in  which  the  same  dilemma  may  again  come  into  play 
is  it  easy  to  lay  down  an  adequate  canon  for  the  purpose.  For  we  can 
hardly  foresee,  beforehand,  what  part  of  the  past  history  of  the  nniyene 
may  eventually  bo  found  to  come  within  the  domain  of  science  •  or 
what  bearing  the  tenets,  which  science  establishes,  may  have  upon  our 
view  of  the  providential  and  revealed  government  of  the  world.  But 
without  attempting  here  to  generalize  on  this  subject,  there  are  two 
reflections  which  may  be  worth  our  notice :  they  are  supported  bv 
what  took  place  in  reference  to  Astronomy  on  the  occasion  of  which 
we  are  speaking ;  and  may,  at  other  periods,  be  applicable  to  other 
sciences. 

In  the  first  place,  the  meaning  which  any  generation  puts  upon  the 
phrases  of  Scripture,  depends,  more  than  is  at  first  sight  supposed 
upon  the  received  philosophy  of  the  time.   Hence,  while  men  imamne 
that  they  are  contending  for  Revelation,  they  are,  in  fact^  contending 
for  their  own  interpretation  of  Revelation,  unconsciously  adapted  to 
what  they  believe  to  be  rationally  probable.    And  the  new  interpre- 
tation, which  the  new  philosophy  requires,  and  which  appears  to  the 
older  school  to  be  a  fatal  violence  done  to  the  authority  of  religion, 
is  accepted  by  their  successors  without  the  dangerous  results  which 
were  apprehended.    When  the  language  of  Scripture,  invested  with  its 
new  meaning,  has  become  familiar  to  men,  it  is  found  that  the  ideas 
which  it  calls  up,  are  quite  as  reconcilable  as  the  former  ones  were 
with  the  soundest  religious  views.     And  the  world  then  looks  back 
with  surprise  at  the  error  of  those  who  thought  that  the  essence  of 
Revelation  was  involved  in  their  own  arbitrary  version  of  some  collat- 
eral circnnistance.     At  the  present  day  we  can  hardly  conceive  how 
reasonable  men  should  have  imagined  that  religious  reflections  on  the 
stability  of  the  earth,  and  the  beauty  and  use  of  the  luminaries  which 
revolve  round  it,  would  be  interfered  with  by  its  being  acknowledired 
that  this  rest  and  motion  arc  apparent  only. 

In  the  next  j)]ace,  we  may  observe  that  those  who  thus  adhere  tena- 
ciously to  the  traditionary  or  arbitrary  mode  of  understanding  Scrip- 
tural expressions  of  physical  events,  are  always  strongly  condemned 
by  succeeding  generations.  They  are  looked  upon  with  contempt  by 
the  world  at  largo,  who  cannot  enter  into  the  obsolete  difficulties  with 
which  they  encumbered  themselves ;  and  with  ])ity  by  the  more  con- 
siderate and  serious,  who  know  how  much  sagacity  and  rightminded- 
ness  are  requisite  for  the  conduct  of  philosophers  and  religious  men  on 
such  occasions;  but  who  know  also  how  weak  and  vain  is  the  attempt 
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to  get  rid  of  the  difficulty  by  merely  denouncing  the  new  tenets  as 
inconsistent  with  religious  belief,  and  by  visiting  the  promulgators  of 
them  with  severity  such  as  the  state  of  opinions  and  institutions  may 
allow.  The  prosecutors  of  Galileo  are  still  up  to  the  scorn  and  aver- 
sion of  mankind :  although,  as  wo  have  seen,  they  did  not  act  till  it 
seemed  that  their  position  compelled  them  to  do  so,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded with  all  the  gentleness  and  moderation  which  were  compatible 
with  judicial  forms. 

Sect.  5. — The  Heliocentric  Theory  confirmed  on  Physical  considera- 
tions.— (Prelude  to  Kepler's  Astronomical  Discoveries,) 

Br  physical  views,  I  mean,  as  I  have  already  said,  those  which  de- 
pend on  the  causes  of  the  motions  of  matter,  as,  for  instance,  the  con- 
sideration of  the  nature  and  laws  of  the  force  by  which  bodies  fall 
downwards.  Such  considerations  were  necessarily  and  immediately 
brought  under  notice  by  the  examination  of  the  Copernican  theory ; 
but  the  loose  and  inaccurate  notions  which  prevailed  respecting  the 
nature  and  laws  of  force,  prevented,  for  some  time,  all  distinct  reason- 
ing on  this  subject,  and  gave  truth  little  advantage  over  error.  The 
formation  of  a  new  Science,  the  Science  of  Motion  and  its  Causes,  was 
requisite,  before  the  heliocentric  system  could  have  justice  done  it  with 
regard  to  this  part  of  the  subject. 

This  discussion  was  at  first  carried  on,  as  was  to  be  expected,  in 
terms  of  the  received,  that  is,  the  Aristotelian  doctrines.  Thus,  Coper- 
nicus says  that  terrestrial  things  appear  to  be  at  rest  when  they  have 
a  motion  according  to  nature,  that  is,  a  circular  motion ;  and  ascend 
or  descend  when  they  have,  in  addition  to  this,  a  rectilinear  motion  by 
which  they  endeaver  to  get  into  their  own  place.  But  his  disciples 
soon  began  to  question  the  Aristotelian  dogmas,  and  to  seek  for  sounder 
views  by  the  use  of  their  own  reason.  "  The  great  argument  against 
this  system,"  says  Mastlin,  "is  that  heavy  bodies  are  said  to  move 
to  the  centre  of  the  universe,  and  light  bodies  from  the  centre.  But 
I  would  ask,  where  do  we  get  this  experience  of  heavy  and  light 
bodies  ?  and  how  is  our  knowledge  on  these  subjects  extended  so  fiar 
that  we  can  reason  with  certainty  concerning  the  centre  of  the  whole 
universe  ?  Is  not  the  only  residence  and  home  of  all  the  things  which 
are  heavy  and  light  to  us,  the  earth  and  the  air  which  surrounds  it  f 
and  what  is  the  earth  and  the  ambient  air,  with  respect  to  the  im- 
mensity of  the  universe  ?  It  is  a  point,  a  punctule,  or  something,  if 
there  be  any  thing,  still  less.    As  our  light  and  heavy  bodies  tend  to 
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the  centre  of  our  earth,  it  is  credible  that  the  sun,  the  mooD,  and  the 
other  lights,  have  a  similar  affection,  by  which  they  remain  round  as 
we  see  them  ;  but  none  of  these  centres  is  necessarily  the  centre  of  the 
universe." 

The  most  obvious  and  important  pliysical  diflBculty  attendant  upon 
the  supposition  of  the  motion  of  the  earth  was  thus  stated :  If  the  eulh 
move,  how  is  it  that  a  stone,  dropped  from  the  top  of  a  high  tower, 
falls  exactly  at  the  foot  of  the  tower  ?  since  the  tower  being  carried 
from  west  to  east  by  the  diurnal  revolution  of  the  earth,  the  stone  must 
be  left  behind  to  the  west  of  the  place  from  which  it  was  let  fall.   The 
proper  answer  to  this  was,  that  the  motion  which  the  falling  body  re- 
ceived from  its  tendency  downwards  was  compounded  with  the  motion 
which,  before  it  fell,  it  had  in  virtue  of  the  earth's  rotation :  bat  this 
answer  could  not  be  clearly  made  or  apprehended,  till  Galileo  and  his 
pupils  had  established  the  laws  of  such  Compositions  of  motion  arising 
from  different  forces.     Rothman,  Kepler,  and  other  defenders  of  the 
Copemican  system,  gave  their  reply  somewhat  at  a  venture,  when  they 
asserted  that  the  motion  of  the  earth  was  communicated  to  bodies  at 
its  surface.     Still,  the  facts  which  indicate  and  establish  this  truth  are 
obvious,  when  the  subject  is  steadily  considered ;  and  the  Copemicans 
soon  found  that  they  had  the  superiority  of  argimient  on  this  point  as 
well  as  others.    The  attacks  upon  the  Copemican  system  by  Durret, 
Morin,  Riccioli,  and  the  defence  of  it  by  Galileo,  Lansberg,  Gassendi,'* 
left  on  all  candid  reasoners  a  clear  impression  in  favor  of  the  system. 
Morin  attempted  to  stop  the  motion  of  the  earth,  which  he  called 
breaking  its  wings;  his  Alee  Terrcc  Fradce  was  published  in  1643, 
and  answered  by  Gassendi.     And  Riccioli,  as  late  as  1653,  in  his  Al- 
magestum  Novum^  enumerated  fifty-seven  Copemican  arguments,  and 
pretended  to  refute  them  all :  but  such  reasonings  now  made  no  con- 
verts ;  and  by  this  time  the  mechanical  objections  to  the  motion  of  the 
earth  were  goiieially  seen  to  be  baseless,  as  wo  shall  relate  when  we 
come  to  speak  of  the  progress  of  Mechanics  as  a  distinct  science.     In 
the  mean  time,  the  beauty  and  simplicity  of  the  heliocentric  theory 
were  peri>etually  winning  the  admiration  even  of  those  who,  from  one 
cause  or  other,  refused  their  assent  to  it.     Thus  Riccioli,  the  last  of  its 
considerable  opponents,  allows  its  superiority  in  these  respects;  and! 
acknowledges  (in  1053)  that  the  Copemican  belief  appears  rather  to 
increase  than  diminish  under  the  condemnation  of  the  decrees  of  the 
Cardinals,     lie  applies  to  it  the  lines  of  Horace  :'* 


>»  Del.  A.  M.  vol.  i.  p.  594,  "  Ahnag,  i\'op.  p. 
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Por  d&iana  per  ciedeB,  ab  ipeo 
Sumit  opes  animumque  ferro. 
Untamed  its  pride,  unchecked  its  coarse, 
From  foes  and  wounds  it  gathers  force. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  influence  of  the  motion  of  the  earth  on  the 
motions  of  bodies  at  its  surface ;  but  the  notion  of  a  physical  connec- 
tion among  the  parts  of  the  universe  was  taken  up  by  Kepler  in  an- 
other point  of  view,  which  would  probably  have  been  considered  as 
highly  fantastical,  if  the  result  had  not  been,  that  it  led  to  by  &r  the 
most  magnificent  and  most  certain  train  of  truths  which  the  whole  ex- 
panse of  human  knowledge  can  show.  I  speak  of  the  persuasion  of 
the  existence  of  numerical  and  geometrical  laws  connecting  the  dis- 
tances, times,  and  forces  of  the  bodies  which  revolve  about  the  central 
sun.  That  steady  and  intense  conviction  of  this  governing  principle, 
which  made  its  development  and  verification  the  leading  employment 
of  Kepler's  most  active  and  busy  life,  cannot  be  considered  otherwise 
than  as  an  example  of  profound  sagacity.  That  it  was  connected, 
though  dimly  and  obscurely,  with  the  notion  of  a  central  agency  or 
influence  of  some  sort,  emanating  from  the  sun,  cannot  be  doubted. 
Kepler,  in  his  first  essay  of  this  kind,  the  Mysterium  Cosmographieum^ 
says,  "  The  motion  of  the  earth,  which  Copernicus  had  proved  by 
mathematical  reasons,  I  wanted  to  prove  by  physical^  or,  if  you  prefer 
it,  metaphysical."  In  the  twentieth  chapter  of  that  work,  he  endeavors 
to  make  out  some  relation  between  the  distances  of  the  Planets  from 
the  Sun  and  their  velocities.  The  inveterate  yet  vague  notions  of  forces 
which  preside  in  this  attempt,  may  be  judged  of  by  such  passages  as 
the  following : — *•  We  must  suppose  one  of  two  things ;  either  that  the 
moving  spirits,  in  proportion  as  they  are  more  removed  from  the  sun, 
are  more  feeble ;  or  that  there  is  one  moving  spirit  in  the  centre  of 
all  the  orbits,  namely,  in  the  sun,  which  urges  each  body  the  more 
vehemently  in  proportion  as  it  is  nearer ;  but  in  more  distant  spaces 
languishes  in  consequence  of  the  remoteness  and  attenuation  of  its 
virtue." 

We  must  not  forget,  in  reading  such  passages,  that  they  were  writ- 
ten under  a  belief  that  force  was  requisite  to  keep  up,  as  well  as  to 
change  the  motion  of  each  planet ;  and  that  a  body,  moving  in  a  cir- 
cle, would  8top  when  the  force  of  the  central  point  ceased,  instead  of 
moving  off  in  a  tangent  to  the  circle,  as  we  now  know  it  would  do. 
The  force  which  Kepler  supposes  is  a  tangential  force,  in  the  direction 
of  the  body's  motion,  and  nearly  perpendicnlar  to  the  XBdins* 
Vol.  I.— 19 
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force  which  modern  philosophy  has  established,  is  in  the  direction  of 
the  radius,  and  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  body^s  path.  Kepler  was 
right  no  further  than  in  his  suspicion  of  a  connection  between  the  cause 
of  motion  and  the  distance  from  the  centre ;  not  only  was  his  knowl- 
edge imperfect  in  all  particulars,  but  his  most  general  conception  of 
the  mode  of  action  of  a  cause  of  motion  was  erroneous. 

With  tliese  general  convictions  and  these  physical  notions  in  his 
mind,  Kepler  endeavored  to  detect  numerical  and  geometrical  relations 
among  the  parts  of  the  solar  system.  After  extraordinary  labor,  per^ 
severance,  and  ingenuity,  ho  was  eminently  successful  in  discovering 
such  relations ;  but  the  glory  and  merit  of  interpreting  them  according 
to  their  physical  meaning,  was  reserved  for  his  greater  successor, 
Newton. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
Inductive  Epoch  of  Kepler. 


Sect.  1. — Intellectual  Character  of  Kepler. 

SEVERAL  persons,'  especially  in  recent  times,  who  have  taken  a 
view  of  the  discoveries  of  Kepler,  appear  to  have  l>een  surprised 
and  somewhat  discontented  that  conjectures,  apparently  so  fanciful  and 
arbitrary  as  his,  should  have  led  to  important  discoveries.  They  seem 
to  have  been  alanned  at  the  Moral  that  their  readers  might  draw, 
from  the  tale  of  a  Quest  of  Knowledge,  in  which  the  Hero,  though  fan- 
tastical and  self-willed,  and  violating  in  his  conduct,  «is  they  conceived, 
all  right  rule  and  sound  philosophy,  is  rewarded  with  the  most  signal 
triumphs.  Perhaps  one  or  two  reflections  may  in  some  measure  rec- 
oncile us  to  this  result. 


>  Laplace,  Pn'cis  de  VllUt.  WAst.  p.  94.  "II  est  afflipcant  pour  I'esprit  buinain 
do  voir  CO  grand  homme,  inline  dans  sea  derniers  onvragCH,  so  coniplaire  avec  d6- 
lices  danR  sea  cliim^riques  ejieculations,  ct  Iob  rogardcr  commc  Tame  ct  la  vie  dc 
Tastronoinie." 

lUst.  of  Ait.  y  L.  C.  K.,  p.  53.  "Tills  sncccss  (of  Keplor]  may  well  inspire  wiiii 
dismay  those  wlio  arc  accustomed  to  consider  experiment  and  rigorous  induction 
as  the  only  means  to  interrogate  nature  with  success.'' 

Life  of  KtpUr^  L.  U.  K.,  p.  14,  "  Bad  philosophy.'*  V.  IT),  *'  Kcj.Ut's  miraculous 
good  fortune  in  seizing  truths  across  the  wildest  and  most  absurd  theories."  1*. 
54,  "  The  danger  of  attempting  to  follow  his  method  in  the  pursuit  of  truth." 
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In  the  first  place,  we  may  observe  that  the  leading  thought  which 
suggested  and  animated  all  Kepler's  attempts  was  true,  and  we  may 
add,  sagacious  and  philosophical ;  namely,  that  there  must  be  some 
numerical  or  geometrical  relations  among  the  times,  distances,  and 
velocities  of  the  revolving  bodies  of  the  solar  system.  This  settled  and 
constant  conviction  of  an  important  truth  regulated  all  the  conjectures, 
apparently  so  capricious  and  fanciful,  which  he  made  and  examined, 
respecting  particular  relations  in  the  system. 

In  the  next  place,  we  may  venture  to  say,  that  advances  in  knowl- 
edge are  not  commonly  made  without  the  previous  exercise  of  some 
boldness  and  license  in  guessing.  The  discovery  of  new  truths  re- 
quires, undoubtedly,  minds  careful  and  scrupulous  in  examining  what 
is  suggested ;  but  it  requires,  no  less,  such  as  are  quick  and  fertile  in 
suggesting.  What  is  Invention,  except  the  talent  of  rapidly  calling 
before  us  many  possibilities,  and  selecting  the  appropriate  one  ?  It  is 
true,  that  when  we  have  rejected  all  the  inadmissible  suppositions, 
they  are  quickly  forgotten  by  most  persons ;  and  few  think  it  neces- 
sary to  dwell  on  these  discarded  hypotheses,  and  on  the  process  by 
which  they  were  condemned,  as  Kepler  has  done.  But  all  who  dis- 
cover truths  must  have  reasoned  upon  many  errors,  to  obtain  each 
truth ;  every  accepted  doctrine  must  have  been  one  selected  out  of 
many  candidates.  In  making  many  conjectures,  which  on  trial  proved 
erroneous,  Kepler  was  no  more  fanciful  or  unphilosophical  than  other 
discoverers  have  been.  Discovery  is  not  a  "  cautious"  or  "  rigoroua" 
process,  in  the  sense  of  abstaining  from  such  suppositions.  But  there 
are  great  differences  in  different  cases,  in  the  facility  with  which  guesses 
are  proved  to  be  errors,  and  in  the  degree  of  attention  with  which  the 
error  and  the  proof  are  afterwards  dwelt  on.  Kepler  certainly  was 
remarkable  for  the  labor  which  he  gave  to  such  self-refutations,  and 
for  the  candor  and  copiousness  with  which  he  narrated  them ;  his 
works  are  in  this  way  extremely  curious  and  amusing ;  and  are  a  very 
instructive  exhibition  of  the  mental  process  of  discovery.  But  in  this 
respect,  I  venture  to  believe,  they  exhibit  to  us  the  usual  process 
(somewhat  caricatured)  of  inventive  minds :  they  rather  exemplify  the 
rule  of  genius  than  (as  has  generally  been  hitherto  taught)  the  except 
iion.  Wo  may  add,  that  if  many  of  Kepler's  guesses  now  appear 
fanciful  and  absurd,  because  time  and  obsen-ation  have  refuted  them, 
others,  which  were  at  the  time  equally  gratuitous,  have  been  confirmed 
by  succx^eding  discoveries  in  a  manner  which  makes  them  appear 
marvellously  sagacious ;  as,  for  instance,  his  assertion  of  the  rotation  of 
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the  Bun  on  his  axis,  before  the  invention  of  the  telescope,  and  his  opin- 
ion that  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  was  decreasing,  but  would,  after 
a  long-continued  diminution,  stop,  and  then  increase  again.'  Nothing 
can  be  more  just,  as  well  as  more  poetically  happy,  than  Eepler'a  pic- 
ture of  the  philosopher's  pursuit  of  scientific  truth,  conveyed  by  noieans 
of  an  allusion  to  Virgil's  shepherd  and  shepherdess : 

Malo  me  Galatoa  petit,  laseiva  puella 

£t  fbgit  ad  salices  et  se  cupit  ante  videri. 

Coy  yet  inviting,  Galatea  loves 

To  sport  in  sight,  then  plange  into  the  groves ; 

The  challenge  given,  she  darts  along  the  green, 

Will  not  bo  caught,  yet  would  not  run  unseen. 

We  may  notice  as  another  peculiarity  of  Kepler's  reasonings,  the 
length  and  laboriousness  of  the  processes  by  which  he  discovered  the 
errors  of  his  first  guesses.  One  of  the  most  important  talents  requisite 
for  a  discoverer,  is  the  ingenuity  and  skill  which  devises  means  for  rap- 
idly testing  false  suppositions  as  they  ofier  themselves.  This  talent 
Eepler  did  not  possess :  he  was  not  even  a  good  arithmetical  calcula- 
tor, often  making  mistakes,  some  of  which  he  detected  and  laments, 
while  others  escaped  him  to  the  last.  But  his  defects  in  this  respect 
were  compensated  by  his  courage  and  perseverance  in  undertaking  and 
executing  such  tasks ;  and,  what  was  still  more  admirable,  he  never 
allowed  the  labor  he  had  spent  upon  any  conjecture  to  produce  any 
reluctance  in  abandoning  the  hypothesis,  as  soon  as  he  had  evidence 
of  its  inaccuracy.  The  only  way  in  which  he  rewarded  himself  for  his 
trouble,  was  by  describing  to  the  world,  in  his  lively  manner,  his 
schemes,  exertions,  and  feelings. 

The  mystical  parts  of  Kepler's  opinions,  as  his  belief  in  astrology,  his 
persuasion  that  the  earth  was  an  animal,  and  many  of  the  loose  moral 
and  spiritual  as  well  as  sensible  analyses  by  which  he  represented  to 
himself  the  powers  which  he  supposed  to  prevail  in  the  universe,  do 
not  appear  to  have  interfered  with  his  discovery,  but  rather  to  have 
stimulated  his  invention,  and  animated  his  exertions.  Indeed,  where 
there  are  clear  scientific  ideas  on  one  subject  in  the  mind,  it  does  not 
appear  that  mysticism  on  others  is  at  all  unfavorable  to  the  successful 
prosecution  of  research. 

I  conceive,  then,  that  we  may  consider  Kepler's  character  as  con- 
taining the  genera]  features  of  the  character  of  a  scientific  discoverer, 


•  Bailly,  A.  M.  iii.  176. 
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thongh  some  of  the  features  are  exaggerated,  and  some  too  feebly 
marked.  His  spirit  of  invention  was  undoubtedly  very  fertile  and 
ready,  and  this  and  bis  perseverance  served  to  remedy  bis  deficiency  in 
matbematical  artifice  and  method.  But  the  peculiar  physiognomy  ia 
given  to  his  intellectual  aspect  by  bis  dwelling  in  a  most  prominent 
manner  on  those  erroneovs  trains  of  thought  which  other  persons  con- 
ceal from  the  world,  and  often  themselves  forget,  because  they  find 
means  of  stopping  them  at  the  outset.  In  the  beginning  of  bis  book 
(Arpumenta  Capiium)  be  says,  "  if  Christopher  Columbus,  if  Magel- 
lan, if  the  Portuguese,  when  they  narrate  their  wanderings,  are  not 
only  excused,  but  if  we  do  not  wish  these  passages  omitted,  and  should 
lose  much  pleasure  if  they  were,  let  no  one  blame  me  for  doing  the 
same."  Kepler's  talents  were  a  kindly  and  fertile  soil,  which  he  culti- 
vated with  abundant  toil  and  vigor ;  but  with  great  scantiness  of  agri- 
cultural skill  and  implements.  Weeds  and  the  grain  throve  and  flour- 
ished side  by  side  almost  undistinguished;  and  be  gave  a  peculiar 
appearance  to  his  harvest,  by  gathering  and  preserving  the  one  class  of 
plants  with  as  much  care  and  diligence  as  the  other. 

Sect  2. — Kepler^9  Discovery  of  kis  Third  Law, 

I  SHALL  now  give  some  account  of  Kepler's  speculations  and  discov- 
eries. The  first  discovery  which  he  attempted,  the  relation  among  the 
successive  distances  of  the  planets  from  the  sun,  was  a  failure ;  bis  doc- 
trine being  without  any  solid  foundation,  although  propounded  by  him 
with  great  triumph,  in  a  work  which  be  called  Mysterium  Cogmographi- 
cum,  and  which  was  published  in  1590.  The  account  which  he  gives 
of  the  train  of  his  thoughts  on  this  subject,  namely,  the  various  sup- 
positions assumed,  examined,  and  rejected,  is  curious  and  instructive, 
for  the  reasons  just  stated ;  but  we  shall  not  dwell  upon  these  essays, 
since  they  led  only  to  an  opinion  now  entirely  abandoned.  The  doc- 
trine which  professed  to  give  the  true  relation  of  the  orbits  of  the  dif- 
ferent planets,  was  thus  delivered :'  "  The  orbit  of  the  earth  is  a  circle : 
round  the  sphere  to  which  this  circle  belongs,  describe  a  dodecahedron ; 
the  sphere  including  this  will  give  the  orbit  of  Mars.  Round  Mars 
describe  a  tetrahedron ;  the  circle  including  this  will  be  the  orbit  of 
Jupiter.  Describe  a  cube  round  Jupiter's  orbit ;  the  circle  including 
this  will  be  the  orbit  of  Saturn.  Now  inscribe  in  the  Earth's  orbit  an 
icosabedron ;  the  circle  inscribed  in  it  will  be  the  orbit  of  Venus.    Tn- 


s  L.  U.  K.  Kepler,  6. 
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scribe  an  octahedron  in  the  orbit  of  Venus ;  the  circle  inscribed  in  it 
will  be  Mercury's  orbit.  This  is  the  reason  of  the  number  of  the 
planets."  The  live  kinds  of  polylicdral  bodies  here  mentioned  are  the 
only  "  Regular  Solids." 

But  though  this  part  of  the  Mysteriam  Ctmnographicum  was  a  fiiil- 
ure,  the  same  researches  continued  to  occupy  Kepler's  mind ;  and  twen- 
ty-two years  later  led  him  to  one  of  the  important  rules  known  to  us 
as  "  Kepler's  Laws ;"  namely,  to  the  rule  connecting  the  mean  dis- 
tances of  the  planets  from  the  sun  with  the  times  of  their  revolutionft. 
This  rule  is  expressed  in  mathematical  terms,  by  saying  that  the  squares 
of  the  periodic  times  are  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  cubes  of  the 
distances  ;  and  was  of  great  importance  to  Newton  in  leading  him  to 
the  law  of  the  sun's  attractive  force.  We  may  properly  consider  this 
discovery  as  the  sequel  of  the  train  of  thought  already  noticed.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  Mysterium,  Kepler  had  said,  "In  the  year  1595, 1 
brooded  with  the  whole  cniergy  of  my  mind  on  the  subject  of  the  Co- 
pemican  system.  There  were  three  things  in  particular  of  which  I 
pertinaciously  sought  the  causes  why  they  are  not  otlier  than  they  are ; 
the  number,  the  size,  and  the  motion  of  the  orbits."  We  have  seen 
the  nature  of  his  attempt  to  account  for  the  two  first  of  these  points. 
He  had  also  made  some  essays  to  connect  the  motions  of  the  planets 
with  their  distances,  but  with  his  success  in  this  respect  he  was  not 
himself  completely  satisfied.  But  in  the  fifth  book  of  the  Ifannonice 
Muiidi,  published  in  1019,  he  says,  "What  I  prophesied  two-and- 
twenty  years  ago  as  soon  as  I  had  discovered  the  Five  Solids  among  the 
Heavenly  Bodies ;  what  I  firmly  believed  before  I  had  seen  the  Jlar- 
monies  of  Ptolemy ;  what  I  promised  my  friends  in  the  title  of  this 
book  {On  the  most 2>€rf€ct  Harmony  of  the  Celestial  Motiom\  which 
I  named  before  I  was  sure  of  my  discovery ;  what  sixteen  years  ago  I 
regarded  as  a  thing  to  be  sought ;  that  for  which  I  joined  Tycho  Brahe, 
for  which  I  settled  in  Prague,  for  which  I  have  devoted  the  best  part 
of  my  life  to  astronomical  contemplations ;  at  length  I  have  brought 
to  light,  and  have  recognized  its  truth  beyond  my  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations." 

Tlie  rule  thus  referred  to  is  stated  in  the  third  Chapter  of  this  fifth 
Book.  "  It  is,"  ho  says,  "  a  most  certain  and  exact  thing  that  the  pro- 
portion which  exists  between  the  periodic  times  of  any  two  planets  is 
precisely  the  sesquiplicate  of  the  proportion  of  their  mean  distances  ; 
that  is,  of  the  radii  of  the  orbits.  Thus,  the  period  of  the  earth  is  one 
year,  that  of  Saturn  thirty  years ;  if  any  one  trisect  the  proportion,  that 
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is,  take  the  cube  root  of  it,  and  double  tbo  proportion  so  found,  tbat 
is,  square  it,  be  will  find  tbe  exact  proportion  of  tbe  distances  of  tbe 
Eartb  and  of  Saturn  from  tbe  sun.  For  tbe  cube  root  of  1  is  1,  and 
the  square  of  this  is  1 ;  and  tbe  cube  root  of  30  is  greater  tban  3,  and 
tberefore  the  square  of  it  is  greater  than  9.  And  Saturn  at  bis  mean 
distance  from  tbe  sun  is  at  a  little  more  tban  9  times  tbe  mean  dis- 
tance of  the  Earth." 

When  we  now  look  back  at  tbe  time  and  exertions  which  tbe  estab- 
lishment of  this  law  cost  Kepler,  we  are  tempted  to  imagine  tbat  he 
was  strangely  blind  in  not  seeing  it  sooner.  His  object,  we  might 
reason,  was  to  discover  a  law  connecting  the  distances  and  the  periodic 
times.  What  law  of  connection  could  bo  more  simple  and  obvious, 
we  might  say,  tban  that  one  of  these  quantities  should  vary  as  some 
power  of  the  other,  or  as  some  root ;  or  as  some  combination  of  the 
two,  which  in  a  more  general  view,  may  still  be  called  a  power  ?  And 
if  tbe  problem  bad  been  viewed  in  this  way,  the  question  must  have 
occurred,  to  what  power  of  the  periodic  times  are  the  distances  pro- 
portional ?  And  the  answer  must  have  been,  the  trial  being  made, 
that  they  are  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  cube  root.  This  ex- 
post'facto  obviousness  of  discoveries  is  a  delusion  to  which  we  are 
liable  with  regard  to  many  of  the  most  important  principles.  In  the 
cafco  of  Kepler,  we  may  observe,  that  the  process  of  connecting  two 
classes  of  quantities  by  comparing  their  powers,  is  obvious  only  to 
those  who  are  familiar  with  general  algebraical  views ;  and  that  in 
Kepler's  time,  algebra  had  not  taken  the  place  of  geometry,  as  the 
most  usual  vehicle  of  mathematical  reasoning.  It  may  be  added,  also, 
that  Kepler  always  sought  \i\^  formal  laws  by  means  of  physical  rea- 
sonings ;  and  these,  though  vague  or  erroneous,  determined  the  nature 
of  the  mathematical  connection  which  he  assumed.  Thus  in  tbe 
Mysterium  he  had  been  led  by  his  notions  of  moving  virtue  of  the 
sun  to  this  conjecture,  among  others — that,  in  the  planets,  the  increase 
of  the  periods  will  be  double  of  tbo  difference  of  the  distances ;  which 
supposition  he  found  to  give  him  an  approach  to  the  actual  proportion 
of  the  distances,  but  one  not  sufficiently  close  to  satisfy  him. 

Tbe  greater  part  of  the  fifth  Book  of  the  Harmonics  of  the  Universe 
consists  in  attempts  to  explain  various  relations  among  the  distances, 
times,  and  eccentricities  of  the  planets,  by  means  of  the  ratios  which 
belong  to  certain  concords  and  discords.  This  portion  of  the  work  is 
so  complex  and  laborious,  that  probably  few  modern  readers  have  had 
courage  to  go  through  it,     Delambre  acknowledged  that  his  patience 
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often  failed  him  during  the  task  \*  and  Bubscribes  to  the  judgment  of 
Bailly :  ''  After  this  sublime  e£fort|  Kepler  replunges  himself  in  the 
relations  of  music  to  the  motions,  the  distance,  and  the  eccentridtieB 
of  the  planets.  In  all  these  harmonic  ratios  there  is  not  one  tme  rela- 
tion ;  in  a  crowd  of  ideas  there  is  not  one  truth :  he  becomes  a  man 
after  being  a  spirit  of  light*'  Certainly  these  speculations  are  of  no 
value,  but  we  may  look  on  them  with  toleration,  when  we  recollect 
that  Newton  has  sought  for  analogies  between  the  spaces  occupied  by 
the  prismatic  colors  and  the  notes  of  the  gamut*  The  numerical  lela- 
tions  of  Concords  are  so  peculiar  that  we  can  easily  suppose  them  to 
have  other  bearings  than  those  which  first  o£fer  themselves. 

It  does  not  belong  to  my  present  purpose  to  speak  at  length  of  the 
speculations  concerning  the  forces  producing  the  celestial  motions  hj 
which  Eeplcr  was  led  to  this  celebrated  law,  or  of  those  which  he  de- 
duced from  it,  and  which  are  found  in  the  Epitome  AAtronomicB  Ccper- 
nuance^  published  in  1622.  In  that  work  also  (p.  554),  he  extended 
this  law,  though  in  a  loose  manner,  to  the  satellites  of  Jupiter.  These 
physical  speculations  were  only  a  vague  and  distant  prelude  to  Newton- s 
discoveries ;  and  the  law,  as  a  formal  rule,  was  complete  in  itself. 
We  must  now  attend  to  the  history  of  the  other  two  laws  with  which 
Kepler's  name  is  associated. 

Sect,  3. — Kepler's  Discovery  of  his  First  and  Second  Laws. — Elliptical 
Theory  of  the  Planets, 

The  propositions  designated  as  Kepler's  First  and  Second  Laws  are 
these :  That  the  orbits  of  the  planets  are  elliptical ;  and.  That  the 
areas  described,  or  swept,  by  lines  drawn  from  the  sun  to  the  planet, 
are  proportional  to  the  times  employed  in  the  motion. 

The  occasion  of  the  discovery  of  these  laws  was  the  attempt  to 
reconcile  the  theory  of  Mars  to  the  theory  of  eccentrics  and  epicycles ; 
the  event  of  it  was  the  complete  overthrow  of  that  theory,  and  the 
establishment,  in  its  stead,  of  the  Elliptical  Theory  of  the  planets. 
Astronomy  was  now  ripe  for  such  a  change.  As  soon  as  Copernicus 
had  taught  men  that  the  orbits  of  the  planets  were  to  be  referred  to 
the  sun,  it  obviously  became  a  question,  what  was  the  true  form  of 
these  orbits,  and  the  rule  of  motion  of  each  planet  in  its  own  orbit 
Copernicus  represented  the  motions  in  longitude  by  means  of  eccen- 


*  A,Jf,h,  858.  •  Optics^  b.  ii.  p.  iv.  Obs.  6. 
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tries  and  epicycles,  as  we  have  already  said ;  and  the  motions  in  lati- 
tude by  certain  librations^  or  alternate  elevations  and  depressions  of 
epicycles.  If  a  mathematician  had  obtained  a  collection  of  true  posi- 
tions of  a  planet,  the  form  of  the  orbit  and  the  motion  of  the  star 
woold  have  been  determined  with  reference  to  the  sun  as  well  as  to 
the  earth ;  but  this  was  not  possible,  for  though  the  geocentric  posi- 
tion, or  the  direction  in  which  the  planet  was  seen,  could  be  observed, 
its  distance  from  the  earth  was  not  known.  Hence,  when  Kepler 
attempted  to  determine  the  orbit  of  a  planet,  he  combined  the  ob- 
served geocentric  places  with  successive  modifications  of  the  theory  of 
epicycles,  till  at  last  he  was  led,  by  one  step  after  another,  to  change 
the  epicyclical  into  the  elliptical  theory.  We  may  observe,  moreover, 
that  at  ev-ery  step  he  endeavored  to  support  his  new  suppositions  by 
what  he  called,  in  his  fanciful  phraseology,  '^  sending  into  the  field  a 
reserve  of  new  physical  reasonings  on  the  rout  and  dispersion  of  the 
veterans  ;'^  that  is,  by  connecting  his  astronomical  hypotheses  with 
new  imaginations,  when  the  old  ones  became  untenable.  We  find, 
indeed,  that  this  is  the  spirit  in  which  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  is 
generally  carried  on  with  success ;  those  men  arrive  at  truth  who 
eagerly  endeavor  to  connect  remote  points  of  their  knowledge,  not 
those  who  stop  cautiously  at  each  point  till  something  compels  them 
to  go  beyond  it. 

Kepler  joined  Tycho  Brahe  at  Prague  in  1600,  and  found  him  and 
Longomontanus  busily  employed  in  correcting  the  theory  of  Man ; 
and  he  also  then  entered  upon  that  train  of  researches  which  he  pub- 
lished in  1609  in  his  extraordinary  work  On  the  Motions  of  Man. 
In  this  work,  as  in  others,  he  gives  an  account,  not  only  of  his  snccefls, 
but  of  his  failures,  explaining,  at  length,  the  various  suppositions 
which  he  had  made,  the  notions  by  which  he  had  been  led  to  invent 
or  to  entertain  them,  the  processes  by  which  he  had  proved  their 


*  I  will  insert  this  passage,  as  a  specimen  of  Keplcr^s  fanciful  mode  of  narrating 
the  defeats  which  he  received  in  the  war  which  he  carried  on  with  Mars.  "Dam 
in  hono  modam  de  Martis  motibus  triumpho,  eiqne  ut  pland  devicto  tabnianim 
caroeres  et  eqnationnm  compedes  necto,  diversis  nuntiatur  locis,  futilem  viotoriam 
ut  bellam  tot^  mole  recrudcscerc.  Nam  domi  quidom  hostis  ut  captivus  contemptus, 
rupit  omnia  equationum  vincula,  carccresque  tabularum  effrcgit.  Foris  speea- 
latores  profligcrnnt  meas  cansarum  physioarum  arcossitaa  copias  eanimque  Jugiim 
excosserunt  resumtli  libertate.  Jamque  parum  abfuit  quia  hostis  fugitivua  i«e 
cum  rebellibus  sui^  conjungeret  meque  in  desperationem  adigeret:  nisi  raptun, 
nova  rationum  physicarum  subsidia,  fusis  et  palantibns  vcteribus,  submisissem,  et 
qua  se  captivus  proripuisset,  omni  diligentia,  edootus  vestigiis  ipsius  nall4  mor& 
interposita  inhsesisserem." 
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falsehood,  and  the  alternations  of  hope  and  sorrow,  ot  vexation  and 
triumph,  through  which  he  had  gone.  It  will  not  be  necessary  for  us 
to  cite  many  passages  of  these  kinds,  curious  and  amo^ng  as  they  are. 

One  of  the  most  important  truths  contained  in  the  motions  of  Man 
is  the  discovery  that  the  plane  of  the  orbit  of  the  planet  should  be 
considered  with  reference  to  the  -sun  itself^  instead  of  referring  it  to 
any  of  the  other  centres  of  motion  whicli  the  eccentric  hypothesis  in- 
troduced :  and  that,  when  so  considered,  it  had  none  of  the  librations 
which  Ptolemy  and  Copernicus  had  attributed  to  it.  The  four- 
teenth chapter  of  the  second  part  asserts,  '^  Plana  eccentricorum  esse 
drdXavra;'^  that  the  planes  are  unlihrating ;  retaining  always  the 
same  inclination  to  the  ecliptic,  and  the  same  Um  of  nodes,  Witli 
this  step  Kepler  appears  to  have  been  justly  delighted.  "  Copernicus,** 
he  says,  **  not  knowing  the  value  of  what  he  jwssessed  (his  system), 
undertook  to  represent  Ptolemy,  rather  than  nature,  to  which,  how- 
ever, ho  had  approached  more  nearly  than  any  other  person.  Foi* 
being  rejoiced  that  the  quantity  of  the  latitude  of  each  planet  was 
increased  by  the  approach  of  the  earth  to  the  planet,  according 
to  his  theory,  he  did  not  venture  to  reject  the  rest  of  Ptolemy's  in- 
crease of  latitude,  but  in  order  to  express  it,  devised  librations  of  the 
planes  of  the  eccentric,  depending  not  upon  its  own  eccentric,  but  (most 
improbably)  upon  the  orbit  of  the  earth,  which  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  1  always  fought  against  this  imi)ertinent  tying  together  of 
two  orbiU,  even  before  I  saw  the  observations  of  Tycho ;  and  1  thei'e- 
fore  rejoice  much  that  in  this,  as  in  others  of  my  preconceived  opin- 
ions, the  observations  were  found  to  be  on  my  side."  Kepler  cstab- 
Wished  his  point  by  a  fair  and  laborious  calculation  of  the  results  of 
observations  of  Mars  made  by  himself  and  Tycho  Brahe ;  and  had  a 
right  to  exult  when  the  result  of  these  calculations  confirmed  his  views 
of  the  symmetry  and  simplicity  of  nature. 

We  may  judge  of  the  difficulty  of  casting  off  the  theory  of  eccen- 
trics and  epicycles,  by  recollecting  that  Copernicus  did  not  do  it  at 
all,  and  that  Kepler  only  did  it  after  repeated  struggles ;  the  history 
of  which  occupies  thirty-nine  Chapters  of  his  book.  At  the  end  of 
them  he  says,  "  Tliis  prolix  disputation  was  necessary,  in  order  to  pre- 
pare the  way  to  the  natural  form  of  the  equations,  of  which  I  am  now 
to  treat.^  My  first  error  was,  that  the  path  of  a  planet  is  a  perfect 
circle ; — an  opinion  which  was  a  more  mischievous  thief  of  my  time, 
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in  proportion  as  it  was  supported  by  the  authority  of  all  philosophers, 
and  apparently  agreeable  to  metaphysics."  But  before  he  attempts  to 
correct  this  erroneous  part  of  his  hypothesis,  he  sets  about  discovering 
the  law  according  to  which  the  different  parts  of  the  orbit  are  described 
in  the  case  of  the  earth,  in  which  case  the  eccentricity  is  so  small  that 
the  effect  of  the  oval  form  is  insensible.  The  result  of  this  inquiry  was" 
the  Bule,  that  the  time  of  describing  any  arc  of  the  orbit  is  proportional 
to  the  area  intercepted  between  the  curve  and  two  lines  drawn  from 
the  sun  to  the  extremities  of  the  arc.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  this 
rule,  at  first,  though  it  had  tlie  recommendation  of  being  selected  after 
the  unavoidable  abandonment  of  many,  which  were  suggested  by  the 
notions  of  those  times,  was  far  from  being  adopted  upon  any  very 
rigid  or  cautious  grounds.  A  rule  had  been  ]>roved  at  the  apsides  of 
the  orbit,  by  calculation  from  observations,  and  had  then  been  extended 
by  conjecture  to  other  parts  of  the  orbit ;  and  tlie  rule  of  the  areas 
was  only  an  approximate  and  inaccurate  mode  of  representing  this 
rule,  employed  for  the  purpose  of  brevity  and  convenience,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  difficulty  of  applying,  geometrically,  that  which  Kepler 
now  conceived  to  be  the  true  rule,  and  which  required  him  to  find  the 
sum  of  the  lines  drawn  from  the  sun  to  every  point  of  the  orbit.  When 
he  proceeded  to  apply  this  rule  to  Mars,  in  whose  orbit  the  oval  form 
is  much  more  marked,  additional  difficulties  came  in  his  way ;  and 
hero  again  the  true  supposition,  that  the  oval  is  of  that  special  kind 
called  ellipse^  was  adopted  at  first  only  in  order  to  simplify  calculation,* 
and  the  de>'iation  from  exactness  in  the  result  was  attributed  to  the 
inaccuracy  of  those  approximate  processes.  The  supposition  of  the 
oval  had  already  been  forced  upon  Purbach  in  the  case  of  Mercury, 
and  upon  Reinhold  in  the  case  of  the  Moon.  The  centre  of  the 
epicycle  was  made  to  describe  an  egg-shaped  figure  in  the  former  case, 
and  a  lenticular  figure  in  the  latter.*® 

It  may  serve  to  show  the  kind  of  labor  by  which  Kepler  was  led  to 
his  result,  if  we  here  enumerate,  as  he  does  in  his  forty-seventh  Chap- 
ter," six  hypotheses,  on  which  he  calculated  the  longitude  of  Mars,  in 
order  to  see  which  best  agreed  with  observation. 

1.  The  simple  eccentricity. 

2.  The  bisection  of  the  eccentricity,  and  the  duplication  of  the 
superior  part  of  the  equation. 


»  I)e  SteUd  Marti*,  p.  lt«4.  •  lb.  iv.  c.  47. 
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3.  The  bisection  of  the  eccentricity,  and  a  stationary  point  of  equa- 
tions, after  the  manner  of  Ptolemy. 

4.  The  vicarious  hypothesis  by  a  free  section  of  the  eccentricity 
made  to  agree  as  nearly  as  possible  with  the  truth. 

5.  The  physical  hypothesis  on  the  supposition  of  a  perfect  circle. 

6.  The  physical  hypothesis  on  the  supposition  of  a  perfect  ellipse. 
By  the  physical  hypothesis,  he  meant  the  doctrine  that  the  time  of 

a  planet's  describing  any  part  of  its  orbit  is  proportional  to  the  distance 
of  the  planet  from  the  sun,  for  which  supposition,  as  we  have  said,  he 
conceived  that  he  had  assigned  physical  reasons. 

The  two  last  hypotheses  came  the  nearest  to  the  truth,  and  differed 
from  it  only  by  about  eight  minutes,  the  one  in  excess  and  the  other 
in  defect  And,  after  being  much  perplexed  by  this  remaining  error,  it 
at  last  occurred  to  him*'  that  he  might  take  another  ellipsis,  exactly  in- 
termediate between  the  former  one  and  the  circle,  and  that  this  most 
give  the  path  and  the  motion  of  the  planet.  Making  this  assumption, 
and  taking  the  areas  to  represent  the  times,  he  now  saw^'  that  both 
the  longitude  and  the  distances  of  Mars  would  agree  with  observation 
to  the  requisite  degree  of  accuracy.  The  rectification  of  the  former 
hypothesis,  when  thus  stated,  may,  perhaps,  appear  obvious.  And 
Kepler  informs  us  that  he  had  nearly  been  anticipated  in  this  step 
(c  55).  "  David  Fabricius,  to  whom  I  had  communicated  my  hypoth- 
esis of  cap.  45,  was  able,  by  his  observations,  to  show  that  it  erred  in 
making  the  distances  too  short  at  mean  longitudes;  of  which  he 
informed  me  by  letter  while  I  was  laboring,  by  repeated  eflforts,  to 
discover  the  true  hypothesis.  So  nearly  did  he  get  the  start  of  me  in 
detecting  the  truth."  But  this  was  less  easy  than  it  might  seem. 
When  Kepler's  first  hypothesis  was  enveloped  in  the  complex  con- 
struction requisite  in  order  to  apply  it  to  each  point  of  the  orbit,  it 
was  far  more  diflScult  to  see  where  the  error  lay,  and  Kepler  hit  upon 
it  only  by  noticing  the  coincidences  of  certain  numbers,  which,  as  he 
says,  raised  him  as  if  from  sleep,  and  gave  him  a  new  light.  We  may 
observe,  also,  that  he  was  perplexed  to  reconcile  this  new  view,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  planet  described  an  exact  ellipse,  with  his  former 
opinion,  which  represented  the  motion  by  means  of  libration  in  an 
epicycle.  "  This,"  he  says,  "  was  my  greatest  trouble,  that,  though  I 
considered  and  reflected  till  I  was  almost  mad,  I  could  not  find  why 
the  planet  to  which,  with  so  much  probability,  and  with  such  an  exact 


13  Ik  StelU  MartU,  o.  68.  >'  Ibid.  p.  235. 
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accordance  of  the  distances,  libration  in  the  diameter  of  the  epicycle  was 
attributed,  should,  according  to  the  indication  of  the  equations,  go  in 
an  elliptical  path.  What  an  absurdity  on  my  part !  as  if  libration  in 
the  diameter  might  not  be  a  way  to  the  ellipse !''  , 

Another  scruple  respecting  this  theory  arose  from  the  impossibility 
of  solving,  by  any  geometrical  construction,  tlie  problem  to  which 
Kepler  was  thus  led,  namely,  '^  To  divide  the  area  of  a  semicircle  in  a 
given  ratio,  by  a  line  drawn  from  any  point  of  the  diameter.'^  This  is 
8till  termed  ^Eepler^s  Problem,"  and  is,  in  fact,  incapable  of  exact 
geometrical  solution.  As,  however,  the  calculation  can  be  perfonned, 
and,  indeed,  was  performed  by  Kepler  himself,  with  a  sufficient  degree 
of  accuracy  to  show  that  the  elliptical  hypothesis  is  true,  the  insolu- 
bility of  this  problem  is  a  mere  mathematical  difficulty  in  the  deduc- 
tive process,  to  which  Kepler's  induction  gave  rise. 

Of  Kepler's  physical  reasonings  we  shall  speak  more  at  length  on 
another  occasion.  His  numerous  and  fanciful  hypotheses  had  dis- 
charged their  office,  when  they  had  suggested  to  him  his  many  lines 
of  laborious  calculation,  and  encouraged  him  under  the  exertions  and 
disappointments  to  which  these  led.  The  result  of  this  work  was  the 
formal  laws  of  the  motion  of  Mars,  established  by  a  clear  induction, 
since  they  represented,  with  sufficient  accuracy,  the  best  observations. 
And  we  may  allow  that  Kepler  was  entitled  to  the  praise  which  he 
claims  in  the  motto  on  his  first  leaf.  Ramus  had  said  that  if  any  one 
would  construct  an  astronomy  without  hypothesis,  he  would  be  ready 
to  resign  to  him  his  professorship  in  the  University  of  Paris.  Kepler 
quotes  this  passage,  and  adds,  "  it  is  well,  Eamus,  that  you  have  ran 
from  this  pledge,  by  quitting  life  and  your  professorship  ;'*  if  you  held 
it  still,  I  should,  with  justice,  claim  it.''  This  was  not  saying  too 
much,  since  he  had  entirely  overturned  the  hypothesis  of  eccentrics 
and  epicycles,  and  had  obtained  a  theory  which  was  a  mere  represen- 
tation of  the  motions  and  distances  as  they  were  observed. 


>«  Bamns  periahed  in  the  Massacre  of  8t.  Bartholomew. 
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CHAITEII  V. 

Seqiel  to  tiik  kpucii  of  Keplek.     RECEPTioy,  Verification,  axd 
Extension  of  the  Ellii'tical  Tiieoky. 


Srrf,  1. — Apidirntlon  of  the  J'Jlltpticul  Tluonj  to  the  Planets. 

THE  vxttiisinii  of  Kcpl^'i's  iliscoveries  concerning  the  orbit  of  Mars  to 
tlu'  otluT  jiliiih'ts,  obviously  offered  itself  as  a  strong  probability, 
and  was  conlirnnd  by  trial.  This  was  made  in  the  first  place  i4X>n 
tlie  orbit  of  Mercury  ;  whicli  planet,  in  consequence  of  the  largeness 
of  its  L-ccentricity,  exhibits  more  clearly  than  the  othei*s  the  circiim- 
stances  of  the  elliptical  motion.  These  and  various  other  supplemen- 
tary portions  of  the  views  to  which  Kepler's  discoveries  had  led,  ap 
pearcd  in  the  latter  part  of  his  Upitome  Aatronomioc  Copt-micana; 
publishe*!  in  1G22. 

The  real  verification  of  the  new  doctrine  concerning  the  orbits  and 
motions  of  the  heavenly  bo<lies  was,  of  course,  to  be  found  in  the  con- 
struction of  table>:  of  those  motion:*,  and  in  the  continued  comparison 
of  sucli  tables  with  observation.  Kepler's  discoveries  had  been  founded, 
as  we  have  seen,  principally  on  'Jycln/s  observations.  I.ongomontaiuis 
(so  called  as  being  a  native  of  Langl>erg  in  ])eninark),  publislied  in 
1G21,  in  his  Astrouomia  Danica^  tables  founded  upon  the  theories  as 
well  as  the  (jhservations  of  his  countryman.  Kepler'  in  1027  pub- 
lished his  tables  o^  the  planets,  which  he  called  Ihuhl [thine  Tahlof, 
the  result  and  application  of  his  own  theory.  In  lO.'^l,  Lansbcrg,  a 
Belgian,  publislu-d  also  Tahuhr  rrr]X'tua\  a  w«)rk  whieh  was  ushered 
into  the  AvorM  with  consi<Wrable  pomp  and  ])retension,  and  in  which 
the  author  cavils  very  keenly  at  Kepler  and  ]>rahe.  We  may  judge  of 
the  impression  made  upon  the  astronomical  world  in  general  by  theso 
rival  works,  from  the  account  which  our  coutitryman  Jeremy  Uorrox 
has  given  of  their  elTt*ct  on  him.  He  had  bee!i  seduced  by  the  mag- 
nificent promises  of  Lansbcrg,  and  the  ]>raises  of  his  admirers,  which 
IK  prefixed  to  the  work,  and  was  persuaded  that  the  rommon  opinion 
Vl::1i  rreierred  Tycho  and  Kepler  to  him  was  a  prejudice.  In  1030, 
liE^ivtr.  he  became  ac(piainted  with  Crabtreo,  another  young  astrono- 


»  Rheticus,  Xarrath,  p.  f'S. 
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mer,  who  lived  in  the  same  part  of  Lancashire.  By  liim  Ilorrox  was 
warned  that  Lansberg  was  not  to  be  depended  on ;  that  his  hypotheses 
were  vicious,  and  his  observations  falsified  or  forced  into  agreement 
with  his  theories.  He  then  read  the  worlds  and  adopted  the  opinions 
of  Kepler ;  and  after  some  hesitation  which  he  felt  at  the  thought  of 
attacking  the  object  of  his  former  idolatry,  he  wrote  a  dissertation  on 
the  points  of  difference  between  them.  It  appears  that,  at  one  time, 
he  intended  to  offer  himself  as  the  umpire  who  was  to  adjudge  the 
prize  of  excellence  among  the  three  rival  theories  of  Longomontanus, 
Kepler,  and  Lansberg ;  and,  in  allusion  to  the  story  of  ancient  mythol- 
ogy, his  work  was  to  have  been  called  Paris  Astronomicus  ;  we  easily 
see  that  he  would  have  given  the  golden  apple  to  the  Keplerian  god- 
dess. Succeeding  observations  confirmed  his  judgment :  and  the  Ru- 
dolphine  Tables^  thus  published  seventy-six  years  after  the  Prutenic, 
which  were  founded  on  the  doctrines  of  Copernicus,  were  for  a  long 
time  those  universally  used. 

Sect,  2. — Application  of  the  Elliptical  Theory  to  the  Moon, 

The  reduction  of  the  Moon's  motions  to  rule  was  a  harder  task  than 
the  formation  of  planetary  tables,  if  accuracy  was  required ;  for  the 
Moon's  motion  is  affected  by  an  incredible  number  of  different  and 
complex  inequalities,  which,  till  their  law  is  detected,  appear  to  defy 
all  theory.  Still,  however,  progress  was  made  in  this  work.  The  most 
important  advances  were  due  to  Tycho  Brahe.  In  addition  to  the  first 
and  second  inequalities  of  the  moon  (the  Equation  of  tlie  Centre^ 
known  very  early,  and  the  Evection^  which  Ptolemy  had  discovered), 
Tycho  proved  that  there  was  another  inequality,  which  he  termed  the 
Variation^*  which  depended  on  the  moon's  position  with  respect  to  the 
sun,  and  which  at  its  maximum  was  forty  minutes  and  a  half,  about  a 
quarter  of  the  evection.  He  also  perceived,  though  not  very  distinctly, 
the  necessity  of  another  correction  of  the  moon's  place  depending 
on  the  sun's  longitude,  which  has  since  been  termed  the  Annual 
Equation. 

These  steps  concerned  the  Longitude  of  the  Moon ;  Tycho  also  made 
important  advances  in  tlie  knowledge  of  the  Latitude.  The  Inclina- 
tion of  the  Orbit  had  hitherto  been  assumed  to  be  the  same  at  all 


a  Wc  have  seen  (cliap.  iii.),  that  Aboul-Wefa,  in  the  tenth  century,  had  alraidy 
noticed  thiti  inequality ;  but  liis  discovery  had  been  entirely  forgotten  long  before 
the  time  of  Tycho,  and  baa  only  recently  been  brought  again  into  notice. 
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times ;  and  the  motion  of  the  Node  had  been  supposed  uniform.  He 
found  that  the  inclination  increased  and  diminished  by  twenty  xniDutes, 
according  to  the  position  of  the  line  of  nodes ;  and  that  the  nodes, 
though  they  regress  upon  the  whole,  sometimes  go  forwards  and  some- 
times go  backwards. 

Tycho's  discoveries  concerning  the  moon  are  given  in  his  Proffyn^ 
nasmatOj  which  was  published  in  1603,  two  years  after  the  anthot^s 
death.  He  represents  the  Moon's  motion  in  longitude  by  means  of 
certain  combinations  of  epicycles  and  eccentrics.  But  after  Kepler 
had  shown  that  such  devices  are  to  be  banished  from  the  planetaiy 
system,  it  was  impossible  not  to  think  of  extending  the  elliptical  theory 
to  the  moon.  Horrox  succeeded  in  doing  this ;  and  in  1638  sent  this 
essay  to  his  friend  Crabtree.  It  was  published  in  1673,  with  the  nu- 
merical elements  requisite  for  its  application  added  by  Flamsteed. 
Flamsteed  had  also  (in  1671-2)  compared  this  theory  with  observa- 
tion, and  found  that  it  agreed  far  more  nearly  than  the  PhUdaie  Ta- 
hies  of  Bullialdus,  or  the  Carolinian  Tables  of  Street  {Epilogus  ad 
Tabulas).  Moreover  Horrox,  by  making  the  centre  of  the  ellipse  re- 
volve in  an  epicycle,  gave  an  explanation  of  the  evection,  as  well  as  of 
the  equation  of  the  centre.' 

Modem  astronomers,  by  calculating  the  effects  of  the  perturbing 
forces  of  the  solar  system,  and  comparing  their  calculations  with  ob- 
servation, have  added  many  new  corrections  or  equations  to  those 
known  at  the  time  of  Horrox ;  and  since  the  Motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  were  even  then  affected  by  these  variations  as  yet  undetected, 
it  is  clear  that  the  Tables  of  that  time  must  have  shown  some  errors 
when  compared  with  observation.  These  errors  much  perplexed  astron- 
omers, and  naturally  gave  rise  to  the  question  whether  the  motions  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  really  were  exactly  regular,  or  whether  they  were 
not  affected  by  accidents  as  little  reducible  to  rule  as  wind  and  weather. 
Kepler  had  held  the  opinion  of  the  casualty  of  such  errors  ;  but  Hor- 
rox, far  more  philosophically,  argues  against  this  opinion,  though  he 


*  Horrox  {Eorrodea  as  he  himself  spelt  his  name)  gave  a  first  sketch  of  his  theory 
in  letters  to  his  fViend  Crabtree  in  1688 :  in  which  the  variation  of  the  ecocntriolty 
is  not  alluded  to.  But  in  Crabtreo^s  letter  to  Gascoigne  in  1642,  he  gires  Hoirox^B 
rule  concerning  it ;  and  Flamsteed  in  his  EpHogue  to  the  Tables,  published  by  Wallia 
along  with  Ilorrox's  works  in  1678,  gave  an  explanation  of  the  theory  which  made 
it  amount  very  nearly  to  a  revolution  of  the  centre  of  the  ellipse  in  an  epicycle. 
HaUey  afterwards  made  a  slight  alteration ;  but  hardly,  I  think,  enough  to  justify 
Newton^s  assertion  {Prineip,  Lib.  iii.  Prop.  85,  Schol.),  *'Halleius  centrum  el- 
lipseos  in  epicyclo  locavit.^'    See  Baily's  FlamUeed,  p.  688. 
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allows  that  he  is  much  embarrassed  by  the  deviations.  His  arguments 
show  a  singularly  clear  and  strong  apprehension  of  the  features  of  the 
case,  and  their  real  import  He  says,*  '*  these  errors  of  the  tables  are 
alternately  in  excess  and  defect ;  how  could  this  constant  compensa- 
tion happen  if  they  were  casual  ?  Moreover,  the  alternation  from  ex- 
cess to  defect  is  most  rapid  in  the  Moon,  most  slow  in  Jupiter  and 
Saturn,  in  which  planets  the  error  continues  sometimes  for  years.  If 
the  errors  were  casual,  why  should  they  not  last  as  long  in  the  Moon 
as  in  Saturn  ?  But  if  we  suppose  the  tables  to  be  right  in  the  mean 
motions,  but  wrong  in  the  equations,  these  facts  are  just  what  must 
happen ;  since  Saturn's  inequalities  are  of  long  period,  while  those  of 
the  Moon  are  numerous,  and  rapidly  changing."  It  would  be  impos- 
sible, at  the  present  moment,  to  reason  better  on  this  subject ;  and 
the  doctrine,  that  all  the  apparent  irregularities  of  the  celestial  motions 
are  really  regular,  was  one  of  great  consequence  to  establish  at  this 
period  of  the  science. 

Sect,  3. — Causes  of  the  further  Progress  of  Astronomy. 

We  arc  now  arrived  at  the  time  when  theory  and  observation  sprang 
forwards  with  emulous  energy.  The  physical  theories  of  Kepler,  and 
the  reasonings  of  other  defenders  of  the  Copemican  theory,  led  inev- 
itably, after  some  vagueness  and  perplexity,  to  a  sound  science  of 
Mechanics ;  and  this  science  in  time  gave  a  new  face  to  Astronomy. 
But  in  the  mean  time,  while  mechanical  mathematicians  were  general- 
izing from  the  astronomy  already  established,  astronomers  were  ac- 
cumulating new  facts,  which  pointed  the  way  to  new  theories  and  new 
generalizations.  Copernicus,  while  he  had  established  the  permanent 
length  of  the  year,  had  confirmed  the  motion  of  the  sun's  apogee,  and 
had  shown  that  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit,  and  the  obliquity 
of  the  ecliptic,  were  gradually,  though  slowly,  diminishing.  Tycho 
had  accumulated  a  store  of  excellent  observations.  These,  as  well  as 
the  laws  of  the  motions  of  the  moon  and  planets  already  explained, 
were  materials  on  which  the  Mechanics  of  the  Universe  was  afterwards 
to  employ  its  most  matured  powers.  In  the  mean  time,  the  telescope 
had  opened  other  new  subjects  of  notice  and  speculation ;  not  only 
confirming  the  Copemican  doctrine  by  the  phases  of  Venus,  and  the 
analogical  examples  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  which  with  their  Satellites 
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appeared  like  models  of  the  Solar  System ;  but  diadodng  onezpeeted 
olgectB)  as  the  Ring  of  Satura,  and  the  Spots  of  the  Sun.    The  art  of 
obserying  made  rapid  advances,  both  by  the  use  of  the  telescopCy  and 
by  the  sounder  notions  of  the  construction  of  instruments  which  Tycho 
introduced.    Copernicus  had  laughed  at  Rheticus,  when  he  was  dk- 
turbed  about  single  minutes ;  and  declared  that  if  he  could  be  anie  to 
ten  minutes  of  space,  he  should  be  as  much  delighted  as  Pythagorma 
was  when  he  discovered  the  property  of  the  right-angled  triangle. 
But  Kepler  founded  the  revolution  which  he  introduced  on  a  quantity 
less  than  this.    ^  Since,"  he  says,'  ^  the  Divine  Groodness  has  given  us 
in  T^cho  an  observer  so  exact  that  this  error  of  eight  minutea  is  im- 
possible, we  must  be  thankful  to  God  for  this,  and  turn  it  to  account 
And  these  eight  minutes,  which  we  must  not  neglect,  will,  of  them- 
selves, enable  us  to  reconstruct  the  whole  of  astronomy."    In  addition 
to  other  improvements,  the  art  of  numerical  calculation  made  tfn  in- 
estimable advance  by  means  of  Napier's  invention  of  Logarithms ;  and 
the  progress  of  other  parts  of  pure  mathematics  was  proportional  to 
the  calls  which  astronomy  and  physics  made  upon  them. 

The  exactness  which  observation  had  attained  enabled  astronomers 
both  to  verify  and  improve  the  existing  theories,  and  to  study  the  yet 
unsystematized  facts.  The  science  was,  therefore,  forced  along  by  a 
strong  impulse  on  all  sides,  and  its  career  assumed  a  new  character. 
Up  to  this  point,  the  history  of  European  Astronomy  was  only  the 
sequel  of  the  history  of  Greek  Astronomy ;  for  the  heliocentric  system, 
as  we  have  seen,  had  had  a  place  among  the  guesses,  at  least,  of  the 
inventive  and  acute  intellects  of  the  Greek  philosophers.  But  the  dis- 
covery of  Kepler's  Laws,  accompanied,  as  from  the  first  they  were,  with 
a  conviction  that  the  relations  thus  brought  to  light  were  the  effects 
and  exponents  of  physical  causes,  led  rapidly  and  irresistibly  to  the 
Mechanical  Science  of  the  skies,  and  collaterally,  to  the  Mechanical 
Science  of  the  other  parts  of  Nature :  Sound,  and  Light,  and  Heat ; 
and  Magnetism,  and  Electricity,  and  Chemistry.  The  history  of  these 
Sciences,  thus  treated,  forms  the  sequel  of  the  present  work,  and  will 
be  the  subject  of  the  succeeding  volumes.  And  since,  as  I  have  said, 
our  main  object  in  this  work  is  to  deduce,  from  the  history  of  science, 
the  philosophy  of  scientific  discovery,  it  may  be  regarded  as  fortunate 
for  our  purpose  that  the  history,  after  this  point,  so  far  changes  its 
aspect  as  to  offer  new  materials  for  such  speculations.    The  details  of 
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a  history  of  astronomy,  such  as  the  history  of  astronomy  since  Newton 
has  been,  though  interesting  to  the  special  lovers  of  that  science,  would 
be  too  technic^,  and  the  features  of  the  narrative  too  monotonous  and 
unimpressive,  to  interest  the  general  reader,  or  to  suggest  a  compre- 
hensive philosophy  of  science.  But  when  we  pass  from  the  Ideas  of 
Space  and  Time  to  the  Ideas  of  Force  and  Matter,  of  Mediums  by 
which  action  and  sensation  are  produced,  and  of  the  Intimate  Consti- 
tution of  material  bodies,  we  have  uew  fields  of  inquiry  opened  to  iis. 
And  when  we  find  that  in  these  fields,  as  well  as  in  astronomy,  there 
arc  large  and  striking  trains  of  unquestioned  discovery  to  be  nar- 
rated, we  may  gird  ourselves  afresh  to  the  task  of  writing,  and  I  hope, 
of  reading,  the  remaining  part  of  the  History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences, 
in  the  trust  that  it  will  in  some  measure  help  us  to  answer  the  impor- 
tant questions,  What  is  Truth  ?  and,  How  is  it  to  be  discovered  ? 
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You»  FosoK  and  Powbb,  have  done  your  destined  task ; 
And  naught  impedes  the  work  of  other  hands. 


INTRODUCTION. 

TT7E  enter  now  upon  a  new  region  of  the  human  mind.  In  passing 
*'  from  Astronomy  to  Mechanics  we  make  a  transition  from  the 
formal  to  the  physical  sciences ; — from  time  and  space  to  force  and 
matter ; — from  pheTiomena  to  causes.  Hitherto  we  have  been  concerned 
only  with  the  paths  and  orbits,  the  periods  and  cycles,  the  angles  and 
distances,  of  the  objects  to  which  our  sciences  applied,  namely,  the 
heavenly  bodies.  How  these  motions  are  produced ; — ^by  what  agen- 
cies, impulses,  powers,  they  are  determined  to  be  what  they  are ; — of 
what  nature  are  the  objects  themselves ; — are  speculations  which  we 
have  hitherto  not  dwelt  upon.  The  history  of  such  speculations  now 
comes  before  us ;  but,  in  the  first  place,  we  must  consider  the  history 
of  speculations  concerning  motion  in  general,  terrestrial  as  well  as  ce- 
lestial. We  must  first  attend  to  Mechanics,  and  afterwards  return  to 
Physical  Astronomy. 

In  the  same  way  in  which  the  development  of  Pure  Mathematics, 
which  began  with  the  Greeks,  was  a  necessary  condition  of  the  pro- 
gress of  Formal  Astronomy,  the  creation  of  the  science  of  Mechanics 
now  became  necessary  to  the  formation  and  progress  of  Physical  As- 
tronomy. Geometry  and  Mechanics  were  studied  for  their  own  sakes ; 
but  they  also  supplied  ideas,  language,  and  reasoning  to  other  sciences. 
K  the  Greeks  had  not  cultivated  Conic  Sections,  Eepler  could  not  have 
superseded  Ptolemy ;  if  the  Greeks  had  cultivated  Dynamics,*  Eepler 
might  have  anticipated  Newton. 


>  Dffnamica  is  the  science  which  treats  of  the  Motions  of  Bodies ;  Statict  is  the 
science  which  treats  of  the  Pressure  of  Bodies  which  are  in  equilibrium,  and  there- 
fore At  rest. 
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ttaTiii?s,  any  more  than  the  notions  of  square  and  round  make  a  Geom- 
y^ov  the  notions  of  months  and  years  make  an  Astronomy.    The 
jlfoldin^  these  Notions  into  distinct  Ideas,  on  which  can  be  founded 
tit^cijilea  and  reasonings,  is  further  requisite,  in  order  to  produce  a 
N<uire  :  MTid,  with  respect  to  the  doctrines  of  Motion,  this  was  long  in 
hmui^^  Lj  pass;  men'a  thoughts  remained  long  entangled  in  their 
hinitive  aod  unscientific  confusion. 
We  xn^y  mention  one  or  two  features  of  this  confusion,  such  as  we 
ntl  iu  authors  belonging  to  the  period  now  under  review. 
'\\  0  iKivtj  already,  in  speaking  of  the  Greek  School  Philosophy,  no- 
cclI  tl:c  attempt  to  explain  some  of  the  differences  among  Motions, 
oUii^sifying  them  into  Natural  Motions  and  Violent  Motions;  and 
Ijnv'o  spoken  of  the  assertion  that  heavy  bodies  fall  quicker  in  pro- 
bit  ion  to  their  greater  weight.    These  doctrines  were  still  retained : 
bt  the  viows  which  they  implied  were  essentially  erroneous  and  un- 
lutid ;  for  they  did  not  refer  distinctly  to  a  measurable  Force  as  the 
kuii^o  of  all  motion  or  change  of  motion ;  and  they  confounded  the 
^uses  wbii^h  produce^  and  those  which  preserve^  motion.    Hence  such 
-inciplcs  did  not  lead  immediately  to  any  advance  of  knowledge, 
lough  efforts  were  made  to  apply  them,  in  the  cases  both  of  terrestrial 
lech^Luic^  and  of  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
llij  < tl^ot  of  the  Inclined  Plane  was  one  of  the  firsts  as  it  was  one 
'tie  ijiost  important,  propositions,  on  which  modem  writers  employed 
Icinsolvcij.     It  was  found  that  a  body,  when  supported  on  a  sloping 
jrf;ic<j,  might  be  sustained  or  raised  by  a  force  or  exertion  which 
louU  not  have  been  able  to  sustain  or  raise  it  without  such  support 
ad  hence,  The  Inclined  Plane  was  placed  in  the  list  of  Mechanical 
Powers,  or  simple  machines  by  which  the  efficacy  of  forces  is  increased ; 
the  question  was,  in  what  proportion  this  increase  of  efficiency  takes 
place.    It  is  easily  seen  that  Uie  force  requisite  to  sustain  a  body  is 
smaller,  as  the  slope  on  which  it  rests  is  smaller ;  Cardan  (whose  work^ 
De  Proportimihus  Numerorum^  Motuum,  Pondemm^  Ac,  was  pub- 
lished in  1545)  asserts  that  the  force  is  double  when  the  angle  of 
inclination  is  double,  and  so  on  for  other  proportions :  this  is  probably 
a  guess,  and  is  an  erroneous  one.    Guido  Ubaldi,  of  Marchmont,  pub- 
lished at  Pesaro,  in  1577,  a  work  which  he  called  Mechanieorum 
Liber^  in  which  he  endeavors  to  prove  that  an  acute  wedge  will  pro- 
duce a  greater  mechanical  effect  than  an  obtuse  one,  without  deter- 
mining in  what  proportion.    There  is,  he  observes^  "  a  certain  repug- 
nance'^ between  the  direction  id  which  the  nde  of  tha  wedge  tends  to 
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move  the  obstacle,  and  the  direction  in  which  it  really  does  mov*?. 
Thaa  the  Wedge  and  the  Inclined  Plane  are  connected  in  principle, 
lie  hIgo  refers  the  Screw  to  the  Inclined  Flane  and  the  Wedge,  in  a 
manner  which  ehows  a  juat  apprehension  of  the  question.  Benedctti 
(1585)  treats  the  Wedge  in  a  different  manner ;  not  exact,  but  still 
showings  some  powers  of  thought  on  niechaoical  subjects*  Michael 
Varro^  whose  Tractates  de  Motu  waa  published  at  Geneva  in  1584^ 
deduces  the  wedge  from  the  composition  of  hypothetical  motiona,  in  » 
way  which  may  appear  to  some  persona  an  anticipation  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Composition  of  Forces. 

There  is  another  work  on  subjects  of  this  kind,  of  which  several  edi- 
tions were  published  in  the  sucteenth  century,  and  which  treats  Xh\^ 
matter  iu  nearly  the  same  way  as  Varro,  aud  in  £ivor  of  which  a  claim 
has  been  made'  (I  think  an  uufounded  one),  as  if  it  contained  the  true 
principle  of  this  problem »  The  work  is  ^*  Jordanus  Nemorariu*  De 
Pondcrosiiak*^  The  date  and  history  of  this  author  were  probably 
even  then  nn known;  for  in  1599,  Bcncdetti,  correcting  some  of  tLe 
errors  of  TartaJea,  says  they  are  taken  **  a  Jordano  quodam  antique^" 
The  book  was  probably  a  kind  of  school-book,  and  much  used ;  for  an 
edition  printed  at  Frankfort,  in  1533^  is  stated  to  be  Cum  yrafia  ef 
privil^ffio  Imperiali^  Petro  Apiano  maiheTtiatico  Inf^htadiano  ad  x:tr 
annoi  conresso.  But  this  edition  does  not  contain  the  luchned  Plane^ 
Though  those  who  compiled  the  work  aesert  in  words  sometliing  like  the 
inverse  proportion  of  Weights  and  their  Velocites,  they  had  not  learnt 
at  that  lime  how  to  apply  Uiis  marim  to  the  luclined  Plane ;  nor  were 
they  ever  able  to  render  a  sound  reason  for  it.  In  the  edition  of  Yen- 
ice,  1606,  however,  such  an  application  is  attempted.  The  reasonings 
are  founded  on  the  Aristotelian  assumption,  "^  that  bodies  descend  mor« 
quickly  in  proportion  as  they  are  heavier/'  To  this  principle  are  add- 
ed some  others  \  as,  that  "  a  body  is  heavier  in  proportion  as  it  de- 
scends more  dirccOy  to  the  centre,'^  ami  that,  in  proportion  as  a  body 
descends  more  obliquely,  the  intercepted  part  of  the  direct  descent  is 
amallen  By  means  of  these  principles^  the  **  descending  force"  of 
bodies,  on  inclined  planes,  was  compared^  by  a  process,  which,  so  far 
as  it  forms  a  line  of  proof  at  all,  is  a  somewhat  curious  example  of 
confused  and  vicious  reasoning.  When  two  bodies  are  supported  on 
two  inclined  planes,  and  are  connected  by  a  string  passing  over  the 
junction  of  the  planes,  so  that  when  one  descends  the  other  ascends^ 
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i  Mr,  I>iiiikwHWr'B  Lif^  qf  ffaJi£w,  is  the  Lib.  Usdl  Kn.  p.  63. 
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tbey  must  move  through  equal  spaces  on  the  planes ;  but  on  the  plane 
which  is  more  oblique  (that  is,  more  nearly  horizontal),  the  vertical 
descent  will  be  smaller  in  the  same  proportion  in  which  the  plane  is 
longer.  Hence,  by  the  Aristotelian  principle,  the  weight  of  the  body 
on  the  longer  plane  is  less ;  and,  to  produce  an  equality  of  effect,  the 
body  must  be  greater  in  the  same  proportion.  We  may  observe  that 
the  Aristotelian  principle  is  not  only  false,  but  is  here  misapplied ;  for 
its  genuine  meaning  is,  that  when  bodies  fall  freely  by  gravity,  they 
move  quicker  in  proportion  as  they  are  heavier ;  but  the  rule  is  here 
applied  to  the  motions  which  bodies  would  have,  if  they  were  moved 
by  a  force  extraneous  to  their  gravity.  The  proposition  was  supposed 
by  the  Aristotelians  to  be  true  of  actual  velocities;  it  is  applied  by 
Jordanus  to  virtual  velocities,  without  his  being  aware  what  he  was 
doing.  This  confusion  being  made,  the  result  is  got  at  by  taking  for 
granted  that  bodies  thus  proved  to  be  equally  heavy,  have  equal  pow- 
ers of  descent  on  the  inclined  planes ;  whereas,  in  the  previous  part  of 
the  reasoning,  the  weight  was  supposed  to  be  proportional  to  the  de- 
scent in  the  vertical  direction.  It  is  obvious,  in  all  this,  that  though 
the  author  had  adopted  the  false  Aristotelian  principle,  he  had 
not  settled  in  his  own  mind  whether  the  motions  of  which  it  spoke 
were  actual  or  virtual  motions ; — motions  in  the  direction  of  the  in- 
clined plane,  or  of  the  intercepted  parts  of  the  vertical,  corresponding 
to  these ;  nor  whether  the  "  descending  force"  of  a  body  was  something 
different  from  its  weight  We  cannot  doubt  thiat,  if  he  had  been  re- 
quired to  point  out,  with  any  exactness,  the  cases  to  which  his  reason- 
ing applied,  he  would  have  been  unable  to  do  so ;  not  possessing  any  of 
those  clear  fundamental  Ideas  of  Pressure  and  Force,  on  which  alone  any 
real  knowledge  on  such  subjects  must  depend.  The  whole  of  Jordanus's 
reasoning  is  an  example  of  the  confusion  of  thought  of  his  period,  and 
of  nothing  more.  It  no  more  supplied  the  want  of  some  man  of  ge- 
nius, who  should  give  the  subject  a  real  scientific  foundation,  than 
Aristotle's  knowledge  of  the  proportion  of  the  weights  on  the  lever  su- 
perseded the  necessity  of  Archimedes'  proof  of  it 

We  are  not,  therefore,  to  wonder  that,  though  this  pretended  theo- 
rem was  copied  by  other  writers,  as  by  Tartalea,  in  his  Quesiti  et  In- 
ventioni  Diversi,  published  in  1554,  no  progress  was  made  in  the  real 
solution  of  any  one  mechanical  problem  by  means  of  it  Guido  Ubaldi, 
who,  in  1577,  writes  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  he  had  taken  a 
good  hold  of  his  subject  for  his  time,  refers  to  Pappus's  solution  of  the 
problem  of  the  Inclined  Plane,  bat  makes  no  mention  of  that  of  Jor- 
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danus  and  Tartalea.'  No  progress  was  likely  to  occur,  till  the  mathe- 
maticians had  distinctly  recovered  the  genuine  Idea  of  Pr^ssore,  as  a 
Force  producing  equilibrium,  which  Archimedes  had  poeaeased,  and 
which  was  soon  to  reappear  in  Stevinus. 

The  properties  of  the  Lever  had  always  continued  known  to  mathe- 
maticians, although,  in  the  dark  period,  the  superiority  of  the  proof 
given  by  Archimedes  had  not  been  recognized.  We  are  not  to  be 
surprised,  if  reasonings  like  those  of  Jordanus  were  applied  to  demon* 
strate  the  theories  of  the  Lever  with  apparent  success.  Writers  on 
Mechanics  were,  as  we  have  seen,  so  vacillating  in  their  mode  of  deal- 
ing with  words  and  propositions,  that  their  maxims  could  be  made  to 
prove  any  thing  which  was  already  known  to  be  true. 

We  proceed  to  speak  of  the  beginning  of  the  real  progress  of  Me- 
chanics in  modem  times. 

Sect,  2. — Revival  of  the  Scientific  Idea  of  Presmre, — Stevinus. — 
Equilibrium  of  Oblique  Forces, 

The  doctrine  of  the  Centre  of  Gravity  was  the  part  of  the  mechan- 
ical speculations  of  Archimedes  which  was  most  diligently  prosecuted 
after  his  time.  Pappus  and  others,  among  the  ancients,  had  solved 
some  new  problems  on  this  subject,  and  Commandinus,  in  1565,  pub- 
lished De  Centro  Gravitatis  Solidorum.  Such  treatises  contained,  for 
the  most  part,  only  mathematical  consequences  of  the  doctrines  of 
Archimedes ;  but  the  mathematicians  also  retained  a  steady  conviction 
of  the  mechanical  property  of  the  Centre  of  Gravity,  namely,  that  all 
the  weight  of  the  body  might  be  collected  there,  without  any  change 
in  the  mechanical  results;  a  conviction  which  is  closely  connected 
with  our  fundamental  conceptions  of  mechanical  action.  Such  a  prin- 
ciple, also,  will  enable  us  to  determine  the  result  of  many  simple  me- 
chanical arrangements ;  for  instance,  if  a  mathematician  of  those  days 
had  been  asked  whether  a  solid  ball  could  be  made  of  such  a  form, 
that,  when  placed  on  a  horizontal  plane,  it  should  go  on  rolling  forwards 
without  limit  merely  by  the  effect  of  its  own  weight,  he  would  proba- 
bly have  answered,  that  it  could  not ;  for  that  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  ball  would  seek  the  lowest  position  it  could  find,  and  that,  when  it 
had  found  this,  the  ball  could  have  no  tendency  to  roll  any  further. 
And,  in  making  this  assertion,  the  supposed  reasoner  would  not  be  an- 


•  Ubaldi  mentions  and  blames  Jordanu&'s  way  of  treating  the  Lever.     (Seo  his 
Pre&ee.) 
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ticipating  any  wider  proo&  of  the  impossibility  of  a  perpetual  motion^ 
drawn  from  principles  subsequently  discovered,  but  would  be  referring 
the  question  to  certain  fundamental  convictions,  which,  whether  put 
into  Axioms  or  not,  inevitably  accompany  our  mechanical  conceptions. 

In  the  same  way,  Stevinus  of  Bruges,  in  1686,  when  he  puWished 
his  Beghimelen  der  Waaghamst  (Principles  of  Equilibrium),  had  been 
asked  why  a  loop  of  chain,  hung  over  a  triangular  beam,  could  not,  as 
he  asserted  it  could  not,  go  on  moving  round  and  round  perpetually, 
by  the  action  of  its  own  weight,  he  would  probably  have  answered, 
that  the  weight  of  the  chain,  if  it  produced  motion  at  all,  must  have  a 
tendency  to  bring  it  into  some  certain  position,  and  that  when  the  chain 
had  reached  this  position,  it  would  have  no  tendency  to  go  any  fur- 
ther ;  and  thus  he  would  have  reduced  the  impossibility  of  such  a  per- 
petual motion,  to  the  conception  of  gravity,  as  a  force  tending  to  pro- 
duce equilibrium ;  a  principle  perfectly  sound  and  correct 

Upon  this  principle  thus  applied,  Stevinus  did  establish  the  funda- 
mental property  of  the  Inclined  Plane.  He  supposed  a  loop  of  string, 
loaded  with  fourteen  equal  balls  at  equal  distances,  to  hang  over  a  tri- 
angular support  which  was  composed  of  two  inclined  planes  with  a 
horizontal  base,  and  whose  sides,  being  unequal  in  the  proportion  of 
two  to  one,  supported  four  and  two  balls  respectively.  He  showed  that 
this  loop  must  hang  at  rest,  because  any  motion  would  only,  bring  it 
into  the  same  condition  in  which  it  was  at  first ;  and  that  the  festoon 
of  eight  balls  which  hung  down  below  the  triangle  might  be  removed 
without  disturbing  the  equilibrium ;  so  that  four  balls  on  the  longer 
plane  would*  balance  two  balls  on  the  shorter  plane ;  or  in  other  words, 
the  weights  would  be  as  the  lengths  of  the  planes  intercepted  by  the 
horizontal  line. 

Stevinus  showed  his  firm  possession  of  the  truth  contained  in  this 
principle,  by  deducing  from  it  the  properties  of  forces  acting  in  oblique 
directions  under  all  kinds  of  conditions ;  in  short,  he  showed  his  entire 
ability  to  found  upon  it  a  complete  doctrine  of  equilibrium ;  and  upon 
his  foundations,  and  without  any  additional  support,  the  mathematical 
doctrines  of  Statics  might  have  been  carried  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
perfection  they  have  yet  reached.  The  formation  of  the  science  was 
finished ;  the  mathematical  development  and  exposition  of  it  were  alone 
open  to  extension  and  change. 

[2d  Ed.]  ["  Simon  Stevin  of  Bruges,"  as  he  usually  designates  him- 
self in  the  title-page  of  his  work,  has  lately  become  an  object  of  gene- 
ral interest  in  his  own  ooontiyi  and  it  ba*  bwHH  iMolfad  to  erect  a 
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statue  in  honor  of  him  in  one  of  the  public  places  of  his  native  &lj. 
He  was  bom  in  1548,  as  I  learn  from  M.  Qneteletfs  notioe  of  him,  ami 
died  in  1620.  Montacla  says  that  he  died  in  1688 ;  misled  apparently 
by  the  prefiftoe  to  Albert  Girard's  edition  of  Stem's  worka^  whioli  was 
published  in  1634,  and  which  speaks  of  a  death  which  took  place  in 
the  preceding  year;  but  on  examination  it  will  be  seen  that  this  lefeis 
to  Girard,  not  to  Stevin. 

I  ought  to  have  mentioned,  in  consideraticm  of  the  importanoe  of 
the  proposition,  that  Stevin  ^stinctly  states  the  ifiomgU  fffortm; 
namely,  that  three  forces  which  act  upon  a  point  are  in  eqiiilil»jum 
when  they  are  parallel  and  proportional  to  the  three  sides  of  any  plane 
triangle.  This  includes  the  principle  of  the  OomponUon  qf  SUUkal 
Farces,  Stevin  also  applies  his  principle  of  equilibrium  to  cordage, 
pulleys,  funicular  polygons,  and  especially  to  the  bits  of  bridles;  a 
branch  of  mechanics  which  he  calls  ChalinoMipsis, 

He  has  also  the  merit  of  having  seen  very  clearly,  the  distinction  of 
statical  and  dynamical  problems.  He  remarks  that  the  question,  "Whst 
force  will  support  a  loaded  wagon  on  an  inclined  plane  f  is  a  statical 
question,  depending  on  simple  conditions ;  but  that  the  question.  What 
force  will  move  the  wagon  t  requires  additional  considerations  to  be 
introduced. 

In  Chapter  iv.  of  this  Book,  I  have  noticed  Stevin's  share  in  the  re- 
discovery of  the  Laws  of  the  Equiltbrium  of  Fluids.  He  distinctly 
explains  the  hydrostatic  paradox^  of  which  the  discovery  is  generally 
ascribed  to  Pascal. 

Earlier  than  Stcvinus,  Leonardo  da  Vinci  must  have  a  place  among 
the  discoverers  of  the  Conditions  of  Equilibrium  of  Oblique  Forces. 
He  published  no  work  on  this  subject ;  but  extracts  from  his  manu- 
scripts have  been  published  by  Venturi,  in  his  Essai  sur  les  Ouvrages 
Physico-Mathematiques  de  Leonard  da  Vinci,  avec  des  Fragmens  tiris 
de  ses  Manuscrits  apportis  d*Italie.  Paris,  1797 :  and  by  labri,  in 
his  Hist,  des  Sc.  Math,  en  Italie,  1830.  1  have  also  myself  examined 
these  manuscripts  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris. 

It  appears  that,  as  early  as  1499,  Leonardo  gave  a  perfectly  correct 
statement  of  the  proportion  of  the  forces  exerted  by  a  cord  which  acts 
obliquely  and  supports  a  weight  on  a  lever.  He  distinguishes  between 
the  real  lover,  and  the  potential  levers,  that  is,  the  perpendiculars  drawn 
from  the  centre  upon  the  directions  of  the  forces.  This  is  quite  sound 
and  satisfactory.  These  views  must  in  all  probability  have  been  suffix 
uiently  promulgated  in  Italy  to  influence  iLe  speculations  of  Cralileo ; 
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whose  reasonings  respecting  the  lever  mnch  resemble  those  of  Leo- 
nardo.— Da  Vinci  also  anticipated  Galileo  in  asserting  that  the  time  of 
descent  of  a  body  down  an  inclined  piano  is  to  the  time  of  descent 
down  its  vertical  length  in  the  proportion  of  the  length  of  the  plane  to 
the  height.  But  this  cannot,  I  think,  have  been  more  than  a  gaess : 
there  is  no  vestige  of  a  proof  given.] 

The  contemporaneous  progress  of  the  other  branch  of  mechanics, 
the  Doctrine  of  Motion,  interfered  with  this  independent  advance  of 
Statics ;  and  to  that  we  must  now  turn.  We  may  observe,  however, 
that  true  propositions  respecting  the  composition  of  forces  appear  to 
have  rapidly  diffused  themselves.  The  Tractatus  de  Motu  of  Michael 
Varro  of  Geneva,  already  noticed,  printed  in  1584,  had  asserted,  that 
the  forces  which  balance  each  other,  acting  on  the  sides  of  a  right- 
angled  triangular  wedge,  are  in  the  proportion  of  the  sides  of  the  tri- 
angle; and  although  this  assertion  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
derived  from  a  distinct  idea  of  pressure,  the  author  had  hence  rightly 
deduced  the  properties  of  the  wedge  and  the  screw.  And  shortly  after 
this  time,  Galileo  also  established  the  same  results  on  different  princi- 
ples. In  his  Treatise  J)elle  Scieme  Mecaniche  (1592),  he  refers  the 
Inclined  Plane  to  the  Lever,  in  a  sound  and  nearly  satisfactory  man- 
ner ;  imagining  a  lever  so  placed,  that  the  motion  of  a  body  at  the 
extremity  of  one  of  its  arms  should  be  in  the  same  direction  as  it  is 
upon  the  plane.  A  slight  modification  makes  this  an  unexceptionable 
proof. 

Sect.  3. — Prelude  to  the  Science  of  Dynamics, — Attempts  at  the  First 
Law  of  Motion, 

Wb  have  already  seen,  that  Aristotle  divided  Motions  into  Natural 
and  Violent.  Cardan  endeavored  to  improve  this  division  by  making 
three  classes :  Voluntary  Motion,  which  is  circular  and  uniform,  and 
which  is  intended  to  include  the  celestial  motions ;  Natural  Motion, 
which  is  stronger  towards  the  end,  as  the  motion  of  a  falling  body, — 
this  is  in  a  straight  line,  because  it  is  motion  to  an  end,  and  nature 
seeks  her  ends  by  the  shortest  road ;  and  thirdly.  Violent  Motion,  in- 
cluding in  this  term  all  kinds  different  from  the  former  two.  Cardan 
was  aware  that  such  Violent  Motion  might  be  produced  by  a  very 
small  force  ;  thus  he  asserts,  that  a  spherical  body  resting  on  a  hori- 
zontal piano  may  be  put  in  motion  by  any  force  which  is  sufficient  to 
cleave  the  air ;  for  which,  however,  he  erroneously  assigns  as  a  reason, 
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the  •nudlneM  of  the  point  of  contact*    But  the  meet  otmunon  mistake 
of  this  period  was,  that  of  lappoaing  that  aa  force  k  requiaite  to  more 
a  body,  bo  a  perpetual  supply  of  force  is  requisite  to  keep  it  in  motion. 
The  whole  of  what  Kepler  called  his  **  phyncal"  reasoning,  depended 
i^on  this  assumption.    He  endeavored  to  discover  the  forcea  by  which 
the  motions  of  the  planets  about  the  sun  might  be  prodnced ;  bnt^  in 
all  cases,  he  considered  the  velocity  of  the  planet  as  produced  by,  and 
exhibiting  the  effect  ot,  a  force  which  acted  in  the  direction  of  tiie 
motion.    Kepler's  essays,  which  are  in  this  respect  so  feeble  and  uh 
meaning,  have  sometimes  been  considered  as  disclosing  aome  distant 
anticipation  of  Newton's  discovery  of  the  existence  and  law  of  oentral 
forces.    There  is,  however,  in  reality,  no  other  connection  between 
these  speculations  than  that  which  arises  from  the  use  of  the  term 
Joree  by  the  two  writers  in  two  utterly  different  meanings,    Kepler's 
Forces  were  certain  imaginary  qualities  which  appeared  in  the  actnal 
motion  which  tiie  bodies  had;  Newton's  Forces  were  oausea  which 
appeared  by  the  change  of  motion :  Kepler's  Forces  urged  the  bodies 
forwards ;  Newton's  deflected  the  bodies  from  such  a  progreaa.    If 
Kiepler's  Forces  were  destroyed,  tiie  body  would  instantiy  atop;  if 
Newton's  were  annihilated,  the  body  would  go  on  uniformly  in  a 
atndght  line.    Kepler  compares  tiie  acUon  of  his  Forces  to  the  way  in 
which  a  body  might  be  driven  round,  by  being  placed  among  the  aails 
of  a  windmill ;  Newton's  Forces  would  be  represented  by  a  rope  pull- 
ing the  body  to  the  centre.    Newton's  Force  is  merely  mutual  attrac- 
tion ;  Kepler's  is  something  quite  different  from  this ;  for  though  he 
perpetually  illustrates  his  views  by  the  example  of  a  magnet,  he  warns 
oa  that  the  sun  differs  from  ilie  magnet  in  this  respect,  that  its  force  is 
not  attractive,  but  directive.^    Kepler's  essays  may  with  considerable 
teason  be  asserted  to  be  an  anticipation  of  the  Vortices  of  Descartes ; 
hot  they  can  widi  no  propriety  whatever  be  said  to  anticipate  New- 
ton's Dynamical  Theory. 

The  confusion  of  thought  which  prevented  mathematicians  from 
aeeing  the  difference  between  producing  and  preserving  motion,  was, 
indeed,  fatal  to  all  attempts  at  progress  on  Uiis  subject  We  have 
afaeady  noticed  the  perplexity  in  which  Aristotle  involved  himself,  by 
Ida  endeavors  to  find  a  reason  for  the  continued  motion  of  a  stone 


*  In  spcokiug  of  the  forco  which  would  draw  a  body  np  an  inclined  plane  he  ob- 
«orT6s,  that  *'  per  communcm  animi  Bontentiam/*  when  the  plane  becomes  hori- 
Ktttal,  the  requisite  force  is  nothing. 

«  SjpUomi  Astron.  Copern.  p.  176. 
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afier  the  moviog  power  had  ceased  to  act ;  and  that  he  had  ascribed 
it  to  the  effect  of  the  air  or  other  medium  in  which  the  stone  moves. 
Tartalea,  whose  Nuova  Sciema  is  dated  1660,  though  a  good  pure 
mathematician,  is  still  quite  in  the  dark  on  mechanical  matters.  One 
of  his  propositions,  in  the  work  just  mentioned,  is  (B.  i.  Prop.  3), 
"  The  more  a  heavy  body  recedes  from  the  beginning,  or  approaches 
the  end  of  violent  motion,  the  slower  and  more  inertly  it  goes ;"  which 
he  applies  to  the  horizontal  motion  of  projectiles.  In  like  manner 
most  other  writers  about  this  period  conceived  that  a  cannon-ball 
goes  forwards  till  it  loses  all  its  projectile  motion,  and  then  falls  down- 
wards. Benedetti,  who  has  already  been  mentioned,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  first  enlightened  opponents  of  this  and  other 
Aristotelian  errors  or  puzzles.  In  his  Speculationum  Liber  (Venice, 
1686),  he  opposes  Aristotle's  mechanical  opinions,  with  great  expres- 
sions of  respect,  but  in  a  very  sweeping  manner.  His  chapter  xxiv.  is 
headed,  '*  Whether  this  eminent  man  was  right  in  his  opinion  con- 
cerning violent  and  natural  motion."  And  after  stating  the  Aristote- 
lian opinion  just  mentioned,  that  the  body  is  impelled  by  the  air,  he 
says  that  the  air  must  impede  rather  than  impel  the  body,  and  that* 
"the  motion  of  the  body,  separated  from  the  mover,  arises  by  a  certain 
natural  impression  from  the  impetuosity  {ex  impetuositate)  received 
fix>m  the  mover."  He  adds,  that  in  natural  motions  this  impetuosity 
continually  increases  by  the  continued  action  of  the  cause, — namely, 
the  propension  of  going  to  the  place  assigned  it  by  nature ;  and  that 
thus  the  velocity  increases  as  the  body  moves  from  the  beginning  of 
its  path.  This  statement  shows  a  clearness  of  conception  with  regard 
to  the  cause  of  accelerated  motion,  which  Galileo  himself  was  long 
in  acquiring. 

Though  BenedetU  was  thus  on  the  way  to  the  First  Law  of  Motion, 
— that  all  motion  is  uniform  and  rectilinear,  except  so  far  as  it  is 
affected  by  extraneous  forces ; — this  Law  was  not  likely  to  be  cither 
generally  conceived,  or  satisfactorily  proved,  till  the  other  Laws  of 
Motion,  by  which  the  action  of  Forces  is  regulated,  had  come  into 
view.  Hence,  though  a  partial  apprehension  of  this  principle  had 
preceded  the  discovery  of  the  Laws  of  Motion,  we  must  place  the 
establishment  of  the  principle  in  the  period  when  those  Laws  were 
detected  and  established,  the  period  of  Galileo  and  his  followers. 

•  P.  184. 
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CHAPTER  II. 
InDUOTXVS  EpOOB  of  OaULXOw — ^DlSOOVBRT  OF  THB   LaWB   OF 

Motion  ut  Sdcflb  Cabu. 


Sect.  l.^SitablUhment  of  the  Fint  Law  cf  Motion. 

AFTER  mathematiciani  had  began  to  doubt  or  reject  the  authotity 
of  Aristotle,  they  were  atill  aome  time  in  coming  to  the  ooodii- 
uon,  that  the  distinction  oC  Natural  and  Violent  Motiona  was  alto- 
gether untenable ; — ^that  the  velocity  of  a  body  in  motion  increased  or 
diminished  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  extrinsic  causes^  not  of  soy 
property  of  the  motion  itself; —  and  that  the  apparently  aniveiad 
fact,  of  bodies  growing  slower  and  slower,  as  if  by  their  own  dupon- 
tion,  till  they  finally  stopped,  fix)m  which  Motions  had  been  called 
Violent,  arose  from  the  action  of  external  obstacles  not  immediately 
obvious,  as  the  friction  and  the  resistance  of  the  air  when  a  bdU  miis 
on  the  ground,  and  the  action  of  gravity,  when  it  is  thrown  upwards. 
But  the  truth  to  which  they  were  at  last  led,  was,  that  such  causes 
would  account  for  all  the  diminution  of  velocity  which  bodies  experi- 
ence when  apparently  left  to  themselves ;  and  that  without  such  causes, 
the  motion  of  all  bodies  would  go  on  forever,  in  a  straight  line  and 
with  a  uniform  velocity. 

Who  first  aunounced  this  Law  in  a  general  form,  it  may  be  difiScult 
to  point  out ;  its  exact  or  approximate  truth  was  necessarily  taken  for 
granted  in  all  complete  investigations  on  the  subject  of  the*lawa  of 
motion  of  falling  bodies,  and  of  bodies  projected  so  as  to  dcacribe 
curves.  In  Galileo^s  first  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  of  falling  bodies, 
he  did  not  carry  his  analysis  back  to  the  notion  of  force,  and  therefore 
this  law  does  not  appear.  In  1604  he  had  an  erroneous  opinion  on 
tliis  subject ;  and  we  do  not  know  when  he  was  led  to  the  true  doctrine 
which  he  published  in  his  Dmono^  in  1638.  In  his  third  Dialogue 
he  gives  the  instance  of  water  in  a  vessel,  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
tliat  circular  motion  has  a  tendency  to  continue.  And  in  his  first 
Dialogue  on  the  Copernican  System'  (published  in  1G30),  he  asserts 
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Circular  Motion  alone  to  bo  naturally  uniform,  and  retains  the  distinc- 
tion between  Natural  and  Violent  Motion.  In  the  Dialogues  on  Me- 
chanicg,  however,  published  in  1638,  but  written  apparently  at  an 
earlier  period,  in  treating  of  Projectiles,*  he  asserts  the  true  Law. 
**  Mobile  super  planum  horizontale  projectum  mente  concipio  omni 
secluso  impedimento ;  jam  constat  ex  his  quse  fusins  alibi  dicta  sunt, 
illius  motum  equabilem  et  perpetuum  super  ipso  piano  futurum  esse, 
si  planum  in  infinitum  extendatur.**  **  Conceive  a  movable  body  upon 
a  horizontal  plane,  and  suppose  all  obstacles  to  motion  to  be  removed ; 
it  is  then  manifest,  from  what  has  been  said  more  at  large  in  another 
place,  that  the  body's  motion  will  be  uniform  and  perpetual  upon  the 
plane,  if  the  plane  be  indefinitely  extended."  His  pupil  Borelli,in  1667 
(in  the  treatise  De  Vi  Ferewsionis),  states  the  proposition  generally, 
that  "  Velocity  is,  by  its  nature,  uniform  and  perpetual ;"  and  this 
opinion  appears  to  have  been,  at  that  time,  generally  difiiised,  as  we 
find  evidence  in  Wallis  and  others.  It  is  commonly  said  that  Descartes 
was  the  first  to  state  this  generally.  His  Prineipia  were  published  in 
1644 ;  but  his  proofs  of  this  First  Law  of  Motion  are  rather  of  a 
theological  than  of  a  mechanical  kind.  His  reason  for  this  Law  is,' 
"the  immutability  and  simplicity  of  the  operation  by  which  God  pre- 
serves motion  in  matter.  For  he  only  preserves  it  precisely  as  it  is  in 
that  moment  in  which  he  preserves  it,  taking  no  account  of  that 
which  may  have  been  previously."  Reasoning  of  this  abstract  and  & 
priori  kind,  though  it  may  be  urged  in  favor  of  iTue  opinions  after 
they  have  been  inductively  established,  is  almost  equally  capaUe  of 
being  called  in  on  the  side  of  error,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of 
Aristotle's  philosophy.  We  ought  not,  however,  to  forget  that  the 
reference  to  these  abstract  and  d  priori  principles  is  an  indicatk>n  of 
the  absolute  universality  and  necessity  which  we  look  for  in  complete 
Sciences,  and  a  result  of  those  faculties  by  which  such  Science  is 
rendered  possible,  and  suitable  to  man's  intellectual  nature. 

The  induction  by  which  the  First  Law  of  Motion  is  established,  con- 
sists, as  induction  consists  in  all  cases,  in  conceiving  clearly  the  Law, 
and  in  perceiving  the  subordination  of  Facts  to  it  But  the  Law  speaks 
of  bodies  not  acted  upon  by  any  external  force, — ^a  case  which  never 
occurs  in  fact ;  and  the  difficulty  of  the  step  consisted  in  bringing  all 
the  common  cases  in  which  motion  is  gradually  extinguished,  under 
the  notion  of  the  action  of  a  retarding  force.    In  order  to  do  this, 
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Uooke  and  othen  showed  that,  hj  diminifihiDg  the  obvious  resisUnoe*, 
the  retardation  also  became  less ;  and  men  were  gnwlually  led  to  a  dk- 
tinct  appreciation  of  the  Resistance,  Friction,  kc^  which,  in  all  terres- 
trial motions,  prevent  the  Law  ftom  being  evident;  and  thna  they  at 
last  established  bj  experiment  a  Law  which  cannot  be  experimentally 
exemplified.  The  natural  uniformity  of  motion  was  proved  by  examin- 
ing all  kinds  of  cases  in  which  motion  was  not  uniform.  Men  culled 
the  abstract  Rule  out  of  the  concrete  Experiment;  although  the  Rule 
was,  in  every  case,  mixed  with  other  Rules,  and  each  Rule  oould  be 
collected  fix>m  the  Experiment  only  by  supposing  the  others  known. 
The  perfect  simplicity  which  we  necessarily  seek  for  in  a  law  of  nature, 
enables  us  to  disentangle  the  complexity  which  this  combination  ap- 
pears at  first  sight  to  occasion. 

The  First  Law  of  Motion  asserU  that  the  motion  of  a  body,  when 
left  to  itself  will  not  only  be  uniform,  but  rectilinear  alsa  Thia  latter 
part  of  the  law  is  indeed  obvious  of  itself  as  soon  as  we  conceive  a 
body  detached  from  all  special  reference  to  external  points  and  objects. 
Yet,  as  we  have  seen,  Galileo  asserted  that  the  naturally  uniform  motion 
of  bodies  was  that  which  takes  place  in  a  circle.  Benedetti,  however, 
in  1585,  had  entertained  sound  notions  on  this  subject  In  comment- 
ing on  Aristotle^s  question,  why  we  obtain  an  advantage  in  throwing 
by  using  a  sling,  he  says,^  that  the  body,  when  whirled  round,  tends  to 
go  on  in  a  straight  line.  In  Galileo's  second  Dialogue,  he  makes  one 
of.  his  interlocutors  (Simplicio),  when  appealed  to  on  this  subject,  after 
thinking  intently  for  a  little  while,  give  the  same  opinion ;  and  the 
principle  is,  from  this  time,  taken  for  granted  by  the  authors  who 
treat  of  the  motion  of  projectiles.  Descartes,  as  might  be  supposed, 
gives  the  same  reason  for  this  as  for  the  other  part  of  the  law,  namely, 
the  immutability  of  the  Deity. 

Sect,  2. — Formation  and  Application  of  the  Notion  of  Accelerating 
Force. — Laws  of  Falling  Bodies, 

We  have  seen  how  rude  and  vague  were  the  attempts  of  Aristotle 
and  his  followers  to  obtain  a  philosophy  of  bodies  falling  downwards 
or.  thrown  in  any  direction.  If  the  First  Law  of  Motion  had  been 
dearly  known,  it  would  then,  perhaps,  have  been  seen  that  the  way  to 
understand  and  analyze  the  motion  of  any  body,  is  to  consider  the 
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Canses  of  change  of  motion  which  at  each  instant  operate  upon  it ;  and 
thus  men  would  have  been  led  to  the  notion  of  Accelerating  Forces, 
that  is,  Forces  which  act  upon  bodies  already  in  motion,  and  accel- 
erate, retard,  or  deflect  their  motions.  It  was,  however,  only  after 
many  attempts  that  they  reached  this  point  They  began  by  consid- 
eriug  the  whole  motion  with  reference  to  certain  ill-defined  abstract 
Notions,  instead  of  considering,  with  a  clear  apprehension  of  the  con- 
ditions of  Causation,  the  suceusive  parts  of  which  the  motion  consists. 
Thus,  they  spoke  of  the  tendency  of  bodies  to  the  Centre,  or  to  their 
Own  Place ; — of  Projecting  Force,  of  Impetus,  of  Retraction ; — ^with 
little  or  no  profit  to  knowledge.  The  indistinctness  of  their  notions 
may,  perhaps,  be  judged  of  from  their  speculations  concerning  projeo- 
tiles.  Santbach,'  in  1561,  imagined  that  a  body  thrown  with  great 
velocity,  as,  for  instance,  a  ball  from  a  cannon,  went  in  a  straight  line 
till  all  its  velocity  was  exhausted,  and  then  fell  directly  downwards. 
He  has  written  a  treatise  on  gunnery,  founded  on  this  absurd  assump- 
tion. To  this  succeeded  another  doctrine,  which,  though  not  much 
more  philosophical  than  the  former,  agreed  much  better  with  the  phe- 
nomena. Nicolo  Tartalea  (Nuova  Sciema^  Venice,  1550;  QuesiH  et 
Inventioni  Diversi,  1554)  and  Gualtier  Rivius  {Architectural  <fec.,  Basil, 
1582)  represented  the  path  of  a  cannon-ball  as  consisting,  first  of  a 
straight  line  in  the  direction  of  the  original  projection,  then  of  an  arc 
of  a  circle  in  which  it  went  on  till  its  motion  became  vertical  down- 
wards, and  then  of  a  vertical  line  in  which  it  continued  to  fall.  The 
latter  of  these  writers,  however,  was  aware  that  the  path  must,  from 
the  first,  be  a  curve ;  and  treated  it  as  a  straight  line,  only  because  the 
curvature  is  very  slight  Even  Santbach's  figure  represents  the  path 
of  the  ball  as  partially  descending  before  its  final  fall,  but  then  it  de- 
scends by  steps,  not  in  a  curve.  Santbach,  therefore,  did  not  conceive 
the  Composition  of  the  effect  of  gravity  with  the  existing  motion,  but 
supposed  them  to  act  alternately ;  Rivius,  however,  understood  this 
Composition,  and  saw  that  gravity  must  act  as  a  deflecting  force  at 
every  point  of  the  path.  Galileo,  in  his  second  Dialogue,"  makes  Sim- 
plicius  come  to  the  same  conclusion.  "  Since,"  he  says,  "  there  is  noth- 
ing to  support  the  body,  when  it  quits  that  which  projects  it,  it  cannot 
be  but  that  its  proper  gravity  must  operate,"  and  it  must  immediately 
begin  to  decline  downwards. 
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The  Force  of  GraTity  which  thua  prodnoee  deflection  and  curratare 
in  the  path  of  n  body  thrown  Miguely^  constaotlj  increaws  the  relod- 
ty  of  a  body  when  it  Ms  verHadly  downwards.  The  nnirenality  of 
this  increase  was  obviousi  both  from  reasoning  and  in  fact;  the  law  of 
it  could  only  be  discovered  by  doer  consideration ;  and  the  foil  anal- 
ysis of  the  problem  required  a  distinct  measure  of  the  quantity  of 
Accelerating  Force.  Galileo,  who  first  solved  this  problem,  began  by 
viewing  it  as  a  question  of  fact,  but  conjectured  the  solution  by  taking 
for  granted  that  the  mle  must  be  the  simplest  possible.  ^'Bodieai"  he 
says,'  **  will  fidl  in  the  most  simple  way,  because  Natural  Modona  are 
always  the  most  simple.  When  a  stone  falls,  if  we  consider  the  matter 
attentively,  we  shall  find  that  there  is  no  addition,  no  inoreaae^  of  the 
Velocity  more  simple  than  that  which  is  always  added  in  the  aame 
maoner,*'  that  is,  when  equal  additions  take  place  in  equal  times ; 
^  which  we  shall  easily  understand  if  we  attend  to  the  done  oonneetioD 
of  motion  and  time.''  From  this  Law,  thus  assumed,  he  deduced  that 
the  spaces  described  from  the  b^[inning  of  the  motion  must  be  as  the 
squares  of  the  times ;  and,  again,  assuming  that  the  laws  of  deacent 
for  balls  rolling  down  mclined  planes,  must  be  the  same  as  for  bodies 
fidling  freely,  he  verified  this  conclusion  by  experiment 

It  will,  perhaps,  occur  to  the  reader  that  this  argument,  from  the 
rimplicity  of  the  assumed  law,  is  somewhat  insecure.  It  is  not  always 
easy  for  us  to  discern  what  that  greatest  simplicity  is,  which  nature 
adopts  in  her  laws.  Accordingly,  Galileo  was  led  wrong  by  this  way 
of  viewing  the  subject  before  he  wss  led  right  He  at  first  supposed, 
that  the  Velocity  which  the  body  bad  acquired  at  any  point  must  be 
proportional  to  the  Space  described  from  the  point  where  the  motion 
b^gan.  This  false  law  is  as  simple  in  its  enunciation  as  the  true  law, 
that  the  Velodty  is  proportional  to  the  Time :  it  had  been  asserted  as 
the  true  law  by  M.  Varro  {De  Moiu  Traetatus^  Gcnevse,  1584),  and 
by  Baliani,  a  gentleman  of  Genoa,  who  published  it  in  1638.  It  was, 
Imwever,  soon  rejected  by  Galileo,  though  it  was  afterwards  taken  up 
and  defended  by  Casrffius,  one  of  Galileo's  opponents.  It  so  happens, 
indeed,  that  the  false  law  is  not  only  at  variance  with  fact,  but  with 
ksdf :  it  involves  a  mathematical  self-contradiction.  This  circumstance, 
however,  was  accidental :  it  would  be  easy  to  state  laws  of  the  increase 
of  velocity  which  should  be  simple,  and  yet  ficdse  in  fact,  though  quite 
posrible  in  their  own  nature. 
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The  Law  of  Velocity  was  hitherto,  as  we  have  seen,  treated  as  a  law 
of  phenomena,  without  reference  to  the  Causes  of  the  law.  *'The 
cause  of  the  acceleration  of  the  motions  of  falling  bodies  is  not^"  Gali- 
leo observes,  "  a  necessary  part  of  tho  investigation.  Opinions  are  dif- 
ferent. Some  refer  it  to  the  approach  to  the  centre ;  others  say  that 
there  is  a  certain  extension  of  the  centrical  medium,  which,  closing 
behind  the  body,  pushes  it  forwards.  For  the  present,  it  is  enough  for 
us  to  demonstrate  certain  properties  of  Accelerated  Motion,  the  accel- 
eration being  according  to  the  very  simple  Law,  that  the  Velocity  is 
proportional  to  the  Time.  And  if  we  find  that  the  properties  of  such 
motion  are  verified  by  the  motions  of  bodies  descending  freely,  we  may 
suppose  that  the  assumption  agrees  with  the  laws  of  bodies  falling  firee- 
ly  by  the  action  of  gravity .*'• 

It  was,  however,  an  easy  step  to  conceive  this  acceleration  as  caused 
by  the  continual  action  of  Gravity.  This  account  had  already  been 
given  by  Benedetti,  as  we  have  seen.  When  it  was  once  adopted. 
Gravity  was  considered  as  a  constant  or  uniform  force ;  on  this  point, 
indeed,  the  adherents  of  the  law  of  Galileo  and  of  that  of  Oasrseus  were 
agreed ;  but  the  question  was,  what  is  a  Uniform  Force  ?  The  answer 
which  Galileo  was  led  to  give  was  obviously  this ; — that  is  a  Uniform 
Force  which  generates  equal  velocities  in  equal  successive  times ;  and 
this  principle  leads  at  once  to  the  doctrine,  that  Forces  are  to  be  com- 
pared by  comparing  the  Velocities  generated  by  them  in  equal  times. 

Though,  however,  this  was  a  consequence  of  the  rule  by  which 
Gravity  is  represented  as  a  Uniform  Force,  the  subject  presents  some 
difficulty  at  first  sight  It  is  not  immediately  obvious  that  we  may 
thus  measure  forces  by  the  Velocity  added  in  a  given  time,  without 
taking  into  account  the  velocity  they  have  already.  If  we  communi- 
cate velocity  to  a  body  by  the  hand  or  by  a  spring,  the  efiect  we  pro- 
duce in  a  second  of  time  is  lessened,  when  the  body  has  abeady  a 
velocity  which  withdraws  it  from  the  pi-essure  of  the  agent.  But  it 
appears  that  this  is  not  so  in  the  case  of  gravity ;  the  velocity  added 
in  one  second  is  the  same,  whatever  downward  motion  the  body  al- 
ready possesses.  A  b9dy  falling  from  rest  acquires  a  velocity,  in  one 
second,  of  thirty-two  feet ;  and  if  a  cannon-ball  were  shot  downwards 
with  a  velocity  of  1000  feet  a  second,  it  would  equally,  at  the  end  of 
one  second,  have  received  an  accession  of  32  feet  to  its  velocity. 

This  conception  of  Gravity  as  a  Uniform  Force, — as  constantly  and 
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equally  increanng  the  velocity  of  a  descending  body, — will  become 
clear  by  a  little  attention ;  but  it  undoubtedly  presents  difficulty  at 
first  Accordingly,  we  find  that  Descartes  did  not  accept  it.  *^  It  is 
certain,"  he  says,  ^  that  a  stone  is  not  equally  disposed  to  receive  a  new 
motion  or  increase  of  velocity  when  it  is  already  moving  very  quickly, 
and  when  it  is  moving  slowly." 

Descartes  showed,  by  other  expressions,  that  he  had  not  caught  bold 
of  the  true  notion  of  accelerating  force.  Thus,  he  siiys  in  a  letter  to 
Mersenne,  "  I  am  astonished  at  what  you  tell  me,  of  having  found,  by 
experiment,  that  bodies  thrown  up  in  the  air  take  neither  more  nor 
less  time  to  rise  than  to  fall  again ;  and  you  will  excuse  me  if  I  say 
that  I  look  upon  the  experiment  as  a  very  difficult  one  to  make  ac- 
curately." Yet  it  is  clear  from  the  Notion  of  a  Constant  Force  that 
(omitting  the  resistance  of  the  air)  this  equality  must  take  place ;  for 
the  Force  which  will  gradually  destroy  the  whole  velocity  in  a  certain 
time  in  ascending,  will,  in  the  same  time,  generate  again  the  same  ve- 
locity by  the  same  gradations  inverted ;  and  therefore  the  same  space 
will  be  passed  over  in  the  same  time  in  the  descent  and  in  the  ascent 

Another  difficulty  arose  from  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  Laws 
of  Falling  Bodies  thus  established ; — the  proposition,  namely,  that  in 
acquiring  its  motion,  a  body  passes  through  every  intermediate  degree 
of  velocity,  from  the  smallest  conceivable,  up  to  that  which  it  at  last 
acquires.  When  a  body  falls  from  rest,  it  begins  to  fall  with  no  velo- 
city ;  the  velocity  increases  with  the  time ;  and  in  one- thousandth  part 
of  a  second,  the  body  has  only  acquired  one-thousandth  part  of  the 
velocity  which  it  has  at  the  end  of  one  second. 

This  is  certain,  aud  manifest  on  consideration ;  yet  there  was  at  first 
much  difficulty  raised  on  the  subject  of  this  assertion ;  and  disputes 
took  place  concerning  the  velocity  with  which  a  body  begins  to  fall. 
On  this  subject  also  Descartes  did  not  form  clear  notions.  He  writes 
to  a  correspondent,  "  I  have  been  revising  my  notes  on  Galileo,  in 
which  I  have  not  said  expressly  that  fidling  bodies  do  not  pass  through 
every  degree  of  slowness,  but  I  said  that  this  cannot  be  known  without 
knowing  what  Weight  is,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing ;  as  to  your 
example,  I  grant  that  it  proves  that  every  degree  of  velocity  is  infi- 
nitely divisible,  but  not  that  a  falling  body  actually  passes  through  all 
these  divisions." 

The  Principles  of  the  Motion  of  Falling  Bodies  being  thus  establish- 
ed by  Galileo,  the  Deduction  of  the  principal  mathematical  conse- 
quences was,  as  is  usual,  eflfected  with  great  rapidity,  and  is  to  be  found 
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in  his  works,  and  in  those  of  his  scholars  and  successors.  The  motion 
of  bodies  falling  freely  was,  however,  in  such  treatises,  generally  com- 
bined with  the  motion  of  bodies  Falling  along  Inclined  Planes;  a  part 
of  the  theory  of  which  we  have  still  to  speak. 

The  Notion  of  Accelerating  Force  and  of  its  operation,  once  formed, 
was  naturally  applied  in  other  cases  than  that  of  bodies  falling  freely. 
The  different  velocities  with  which  heavy  and  light  bodies  fall  were 
explained  by  the  different  resistance  of  the  air,  which  diminishes  the 
accelerating  force ;'  and  it  was  boldly  asserted,  that  in  a  vacuum  a  lock 
of  wool  and  a  piece  of  lead  would  fall  equally  quickly.  It  was  also 
maintained^^  that  any  falling  body,  however  large  and  heavy,  would 
always  have  its  velocity  in  some  degree  diminished  by  the  air  in  which 
it  falls,  and  would  at  last  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  uniform  motion,  as 
soon  as  the  resistance  upwards  became  equal  to  the  accelerating  force 
downwards.  Though  the  law  of  progress  of  a  body  to  this  limiting 
velocity  was  not  made  out  till  the  Principia  of  Newton  appeared,  the 
views  on  which  Galileo  made  this  assertion  are  perfectly  sound,  and 
show  that  he  had  clearly  conceived  the  nature  and  operation  of  accel- 
erating and  retarding  force. 

When  Uniform  Accelerating  Forces  had  once  been  mastered,  there 
remained  only  mathematical  difficulties  in  the  treatment  of  Variable 
Forces.  A  Variable  Force  was  measured  by  the  Limit  of  the  incre- 
ment of  the  Velocity,  compared  with  the  increment  of  the  Time ;  just 
as  a  Variable  Velocity  was  measured  by  the  Limit  of  the  increment  of 
the  Space  compared  with  that  of  the  Time. 

With  this  introduction  of  the  Notion  of  Limits,  we  are,  of  course,  led 
to  the  Higher  Geometry,  either  in  its  geometrical  or  its  analytical  form. 
The  general  laws  of  bodies  falling  by  the  action  of  any  Variable  Forces 
were  given  by  Newton  in  the  Seventh  Section  of  the  Principia,  The 
subject  is  there,  according  to  Newton's  preference  of  geometrical  meth- 
ods, treated  by  means  of  the  Quadrature  of  Curves ;  the  Doctrine  of 
Limits  being  exhibited  in  a  peculiar  manner  in  the  First  Section  of  the 
work,  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  such  applications  of  it.  Leibnitz, 
the  Bemouillis,  Euler,  and  since  their  time,  many  other  mathemati- 
cians, have  treated  such  questions  by  means  of  the  analytical  method 
of  limits,  the  Differential  Calculus.  The  Rectilinear  Motion  of  bodies 
acted  upon  by  variable  forces  is,  of  course,  a  simpler  problem  than 
their  Curvilinear  Motion,  to  which  we  have  now  to  proceed.    But  it 
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may  be  remarked  that  Newton,  having  establiahed  the  lawB  of  Cnnri- 
linear  Motion  independently,  haa,  in  a  great  part  of  hia  Seventh  See- 
tioQy  dedaced  the  simpler  case  of  the  Rectilinear  Motion  from  the  move 
complex  problem,  by  reasonings  of  great  ingenuity  and  beAoty. 

SeeU  S.—I!stabli8kment  of  the  Second  Law  of  Motion.— Curviiimar 

Motions, 

A  BUGBT  degree  of  distinctness  in  men's  mechanical  notions  enmUed 
them  to  perceive,  as  we  have  already  explained,  that  a  body  whidi 
traces  a  carved  line  must  be  urged  by  some  force,  by  which  it  is 
constantly  made  to  deviate  from  that  rectilinear  path,  which  it  would 
pursue  if  acted  upon  by  no  force.  Thus,  when  a  body  is  made  to 
describe  a  circle,  as  when  a  stone  is  whirled  round  in  a  sling,  we  find 
that  the  string  does  exert  such  a  force  on  the  stone ;  for  the  airing  is 
stretched  by  the  effort,  and  if  it  be  too  slender,  it  may  thus  be  broken. 
This  centrifugal  force  of  bodies  moving  in  circles  was  noticed  even  by 
the  ancients.  The  effect  of  force  to  produce  curvilinear  motion  also 
appears  in  the  paths  described  by  projectiles.  We  have  already  aeen 
that  though  Tartalea  did  not  perceive  this  correctly,  Rivius,  abont  the 
same  time,  did. 

To  see  that  a  transverse  force  would  produce  a  curve,  was  one  step ; 
to  determine  what  the  curve  is,  was  another  step,  which  involved  die 
discovery  of  the  Second  Law  of  Motion.  This  step  was  made  by 
Galileo.  In  bis  Dialogues  on  Motion^  he  asserts  that  a  body  projected 
horizontally  will  retain  a  uniform  motion  in  the  horizontal  direction, 
and  will  have,  compounded  with  this,  a  uniformly  accelerated  motion 
downwards,  that  is,  the  motion  of  a  body  falling  vertically  from  rest; 
and  will  thus  describe  the  curve  called  a  parabola. 

The  Second  Law  of  Motion  consists  of  this  assertion  in  a  general 
form ; — namely,  that  in  all  cases  the  motion  which  the  force  will  produce 
is  compounded  with  the  motion  which  the  body  previously  has.  This 
was  not  obvious;  for  Cardan  had  maintained,"  that  **  if  a  body  is  moved 
by  two  motions  at  once,  it  will  come  to  the  place  resulting  from  their 
composition  slower  than  by  either  of  them."  The  proof  of  the  truth  of 
the  law  to  Galileo's  mind  was,  so  far  as  we  collect  from  the  Dialogue 
itself  the  simplicity  of  the  supposition,  and  his  clear  perception  of  the 
caubes  which,  in  some  cases,  produced  an  obvious  deviation  in  practice 
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from  this  theoretical  result.  For  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  eoryilinear 
paths  ascribed  to  military  projectiles  by  Rivius  and  Tartalea,  and  by 
other  writers  who  followed  them,  as  Digges  and  Norton  in  our  own 
country,  though  utterly  di£ferent  from  the  theoretical  form,  the  parab- 
ola, do,  in  fact,  approach  nearer  the  true  paths  of  a  cannon  or  musket 
ball  than  a  parabola  would  do ;  and  this  approximation  more  especially 
exists  in  that  which  at  first  sight  appears  most  absurd  in  the  old 
theory ;  namely,  the  assertion  that  the  ball,  which  ascends  in  a  sloping 
direction,  finally  descends  vertically.  In  consequence  of  the  resistance 
of  the  air,  this  is  really  the  path  of  a  projectile ;  and  when  the  velocity 
is  very  great,  as  in  military  projectiles,  the  deviation  from  the  parabolic 
form  is  very  manifest  This  cause  of  discrepancy  between  the  theory, 
which  does  not  take  resistance  into  the  account,  and  the  fact,  Galileo 
perceived ;  and  accordingly  he  says,'*  that  the  velocities  of  the  projec- 
tiles, in  such  cases,  may  be  considered  as  excessive  and  supernatural. 
With  the  due  allowance  to  such  causes,  he  maintained  that  his  theory 
was  verified,  and  might  be  applied  in  practice.  Such  practical  appli- 
cations of  the  doctrine  of  projectiles  no  doubt  had  a  share  in  estab- 
lishing the  truth  of  Galileo's  views.  We  must  not  forget,  however, 
that  the  full  establishment  of  this  second  law  of  motion  was  the  result 
of  the  theoretical  and  experimental  discussions  concerning  the  motion 
of  the  earth :  its  fortunes  were  involved  in  those  of  the  Copernican 
system ;  and  it  shared  the  triumph  of  that  doctrine.  This  triumph 
was  already  decisive,  indeed,  in  the  time  of  Galileo,  but  not  complete 
till  the  time  of  Newton. 


Sect,  4. — Generalization  of  the  Laws  of  Equilibrium. — Principle  of 
Virtual  Velocities. 

It  was  known,  even  as  early  as  Aristotle,  that  the  two  weights 
which  balance  each  other  on  the  lever,  if  they  move  at  all,  move  with 
velocities  which  are  in  the  inverse  proportions  of  the  weights.  The 
peculiar  resources  of  the  Greek  language,  which  could  state  this  rela- 
tion of  inverse  proportionality  in  a  single  word  (dvTt7rfe*Troi^cv),  fixed 
it  in  men's  minds,  and  prompted  them  to  generalize  from  this  property. 
Such  attempts  were  at  first  made  with  indistinct  ideas,  and  on  conjec- 
ture only,  and  had,  therefore,  no  scientific  value.  This  is  the  judg- 
ment which  we  must  pass  on  the  book  of  Jordanus  Nemorarius,  which 
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W0  have  already  mentioned.  Its  reasoniogB  are  profeasedlj  on  Aiia- 
toftelian  principles,  and  exhibit  the  oonunon  Aristotelian  abaenoe  of  all 
distinct  mechanical  ideas.  But  in  Vano,  whose  Tractatua  de  Jfaim 
i^»peared  in  1584,  we  find  the  principle,  in  a  general  form,  not  aatia- 
frctorily  proved,  indeed,  but  much  more  distinctly  conceived.  Thia  is 
his  first  theorem :  **  Duarum  virium  connezarnm  quarom  (si  moreaiitiir) 
motus  erunt  ipsis  dvnTrinovSCig  proportionales,  neutra  alteram  more- 
bit,  sed  equilibrium  facient"  The  proof  offered  of  this  ia,  that  the 
resistance  to  a  force  is  as  the  motion  produced ;  and,  as  we  have  aeen, 
the  theorem  is  rightly  applied  in  the  example  of  the  wedge.  Rom 
this  time  it  appears  to  have  been  usual  to  prove  the  propertiea  of 
machines  by  means  of  this  principle.  This  is  done,  for  instance,  in  Xet 
Baiiona  dei  Ibrces  MouvanteSj  the  production  of  Solomon  de  CSans^ 
engineer  to  the  Elector  Palatine,  published  at  Antwerp  in  1616 ;  in 
which  the  effect  of  Toothed-Wheels  and  of  the  Screw  is  determined  in 
thn  manner,  but  the  Inclined  Plane  is  not  treated  of.  The  same  is 
the  case  in  Bishop  Wilkins^s  Mathematical  MagtCy  in  1648. 

When  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Inclined  Plane  had  been  establiahed, 
the  laws  of  equilibrium  for  all  the  simple  machines  or  Mechanical 
Powers,  as  they  had  usually  been  enumerated  in  books  on  Mechanics, 
were  brought  into  view ;  for  it  was  easy  to  see  that  the  Wedge  and  the 
Screw  involved  the  same  principle  as  the  Inclined  Plane^  and  the 
Pulley  could  obviously  be  reduced  to  the  Lever.  It  was,  also,  not 
difficult  for  a  person  with  clear  mechanical  ideas  to  perceive  how  any 
other  combination  of  bodies,  on  which  pressure  and  traction  are 
exerted,  may  be  reduced  to  these  simple  machines,  so  as  to  disclose 
the  relation  of  the  forces.  Hence  by  the  discovery  of  Stevinus,  all 
problems  of  equilibrium  were  essentially  solved. 

The  conjectural  generalization  of  the  property  of  the  lever,  which 
we  have  just  mentioned,  enabled  mathematicians  to  express  the  solution 
of  all  these  problems  by  means  of  one  proposition.  This  was  done  by 
saying,  that  in  raising  a  weight  by  any  machine,  we  lose  in  Time  what 
we  gain  in  Force ;  the  weight  raised  moves  as  much  slower  than  the 
power,  as  it  is  larger  than  the  power.  This  was  explained  with  great 
clearness  by  Galileo,  in  the  preface  to  his  Treatise  on  Mechanical 
Science^  published  in  1592. 

The  motions,  however,  which  we  here  suppose  the  parts  of  the 
machine  to  have,  are  not  motions  which  the  forces  produce ;  for  at 
present  we  are  dealing  with  the  case  in  which  the  forces  balance  each 
other,  and  therefore  produce  no  motion.    But  we   ascribe  to  the 
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Weights  and  Powers  hypothetical  motions,  arising  from  some  other 
cause ;  and  then,  by  the  construction  of  the  machine,  tlic  velocities  of 
the  Weights  and  Powers  must  have  certain  definite  ratios.  These 
velocities,  being  thus  hypothetically  supposed  and  not  actually  pro- 
duced, are  called  Virtual  Velocities.  And  the  general  law  of  equilib- 
rium is,  that  in  any  machine,  the  Weights  which  balance  each  other, 
are  reciprocally  to  each  other  as  their  Virtual  Velocities.  This  is 
called  the  Principle  of  Virtual  Velocities, 

This  Principle  (which  was  afterwards  still  further  generalized)  is,  by 
some  of  the  admirers  of  Galileo,  dwelt  upon  as  one  of  his  great  services 
to  Mechanics.  But  if  we  examine  it  more  nearly,  we  shall  see  that  it 
has  not  much  importance  in  our  history.  It  is  a  generalization,  but  a 
generalization  established  rather  by  enumeration  of  cases,  than  by  any 
induction  proceeding  upon  one  distinct  Idea,  like  those  generalizations 
of  Facts  by  which  Laws  are  primarily  established.  It  rather  serves 
verbally  to  conjoin  Laws  previously  known,  than  to  exhibit  a  connection 
in  them :  it  is  rather  a  help  for  the  memory  than  a  proof  for  the 
reason. 

The  Principle  of  Virtual  Velocities  is  so  far  from  implying  any 
clear  possession  of  mechanical  ideas,  that  any  one  who  knows  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Lever,  whether  he  is  capable  of  seeing  the  reason  for  it 
or  not,  can  see  that  the  greater  weight  moves  slower  in  the  exact  pro- 
jwrtion  of  its  greater  magnitude.  Accordingly,  Aristotle,  whose  en- 
tire want  of  sound  mechanical  views  we  have  shown,  has  yet  noticed 
this  truth.  When  Galileo  treats  of  it,  instead  of  offering  any  reasons 
which  could  independently  establish  this  principle,  he  gives  his  readers 
a  number  of  analogies  and  illustrations,  many  of  them  very  loose 
ones.  Thus  the  raising  a  great  weight  by  a  small  force,  he  illustrates 
by  supposing  the  weight  broken  into  many  small  parts,  and  conceiving 
those  parts  raised  one  by  one.  By  other  persons,  the  analogy,  already 
intimated,  of  gain  and  loss  is  referred  to  as  an  argument  for  the  prin- 
ciple in  question.  Such  images  may  please  the  fancy,  but  they  cannot 
be  accepted  as  mechanical  reasons. 

Since  Galileo  neither  first  enunciated  this  rule,  nor  ever  proved  it 
as  an  independent  principle  of  Mechanics,  we  cannot  consider  the  dis- 
covery of  it  as  one  of  his  mechanical  achievements.  Still  less  can  we 
compare  his  reference  to  this  principle  with  Stevinus^s  proof  of  the 
Inclined  Plane  ;  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  rigorously  inferred  from 
the  sound  axiom,  that  a  body  cannot  put  itself  in  motion.  If  we  were 
to  assent  to  the  really  self-evident  axioms  of  Stevinus,  only  in  virtue 
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of  the  unproved  verbal  generalization  of  Galileo,  we  should  be  in  great 
danger  of  allowing  ourselves  to  be  referred  successively  from  one  truth 
to  another,  without  any  reasonable  hope  of  ever  arriving  at  any  thing 
ultimate  and  fundamental. 

But  though  this  Principle  of  Virtual  Velocity  cannot  be  looked 
upon  as  a  great  discovery  of  Galileo,  it  is  a  highly  useful  mle ;  and 
the  various  forms  under  which  he  and  his  successors  urged  it,  tended 
much  to  dissipate  the  vague  wonder  with  which  the  effects  of  machines 
had  been  looked  upon ;  and  thus  to  diffuse  sounder  and  clearer  notioDs 
on  such  subjects. 

The  Principle  of  Virtual  Velocities  also  affected  the  progress  of 
mechanical  science  in  another  way :  it  suggested  some  of  the  analogies 
by  the  aid  of  which  the  Third  Law  of  Motion  was  made  out ;  leading 
to  the  adoption  of  the  notion  of  Momentum  as  the  arithmetical  pro- 
duct of  weight  and  velocity.  Since  on  a  machine  on  which  a  weight 
of  two  pounds  at  one  part  balances  three  pounds  at  another  part,  the 
former  weight  would  move  through  three  inches  while  the  latter  would 
move  through  two  inches ;  we  see  (since  three  multiplied  into  two  is 
equal  to  two  multiplied  into  three)  that  the  Product  of  the  weight 
and  the  velocity  is  Uie  same  for  the  two  balancing  weights ;  and  if  we 
call  this  Product  Momentum,  the  Law  of  Equilibrium  is,  that  when 
two  weights  balance  on  a  machine,  the  Momentum  of  the  two  would 
be  the  same,  if  they  were  put  in  motion. 

The  Notion  of  Momentum  was  here  employed  in  connection  with 
Virtual  Velocities ;  but  it  also  came  under  consideration  in  treating  of 
Actual  Velocities,  as  we  shall  soon  see. 

Sect,  5. — Attempts  at  the  Third  Law  of  Motion, — Notion  of 
Momentum, 

In  the  questions  we  have  hitherto  had  to  consider  respecting  Motion, 
no  regard  is  had  to  the  Size  of  the  body  moved,  but  only  to  the 
Velocity  and  Direction  of  the  motion.  We  must  now  trace  the  pro- 
gress of  knowledge  respecting  the  mode  in  which  the  Mass  of  the 
body  influences  the  effect  of  Force.  This  is  a  more  diflScult  and  com- 
plex branch  of  the  subject ;  but  it  is  one  which  requires  to  be  noticed, 
as  obviously  as  the  former.  Questions  belonging  to  this  department 
of  Mechanics,  as  well  as  to  the  others,  occur  in  Aristotle's  Mechanical 
Problems.  "  Why,"  says  he,  "  is  it,  that  neither  very  small  nor  very 
large  bodies  go  far  when  we  throw  them ;  but,  in  order  that  this  may 
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happen,  the  thing  thrown  must  have  a  certain  proportion  to  the  agent 
which  throws  it  ?  Is  it  that  what  is  thrown  or  pushed  must  react" 
against  that  which  pushes  it ;  and  that  a  body  so  large  as  not  to  yield 
at  all,  or  so  small  as  to  yield  entirely,  and  not  to  react,  produces  no 
throw  or  push  ?"  The  same  confusion  of  ideas  prevailed  after  his 
time ;  and  mechanical  questions  were  in  vain  discussed  by  means  of 
general  and  abstract  terms,  employed  with  no  distinct  and  steady 
meaning ;  such  as  impetus,  power,  momentum,  virtue,  energy,  and  the 
like.  From  some  of  these  speculations  we  may  judge  how  thorough 
the  confusion  in  men's  heads  had  become.  Cardan  perplexes  himself 
with  the  difficulty,  already  mentioned,  of  the  comparison  of  the  forces 
of  bodies  at  rest  and  in  motion.  If  the  Force  of  a  body  depends  on 
its  velocity,  as  it  appears  to  do,  how  is  it  that  a  body  at  rest  has  any 
Force  at  all,  and  how  can  it  resist  the  slightest  effort,  or  exert  any 
pressure  ?  He  flatters  himself  that  he  solves  the  question,  by  asserting 
that  bodies  at  rest  have  an  occult  motion.  **  Corpus  movetur  occulto 
motu  quiescendo.'* — ^Another  puzzle,  with  which  he  appears  to  distress 
himself  rather  more  wantonly,  is  this :  ^*  If  one  man  can  draw  half 
of  a  certain  weight,  and  another  man  also  one  half;  when  the  two 
act  together,  these  proportions  should  be  compounded ;  so  that  they 
ought  to  be  able  to  draw  one  half  of  one  half,  or  one  quarter  only." 
The  talent  which  ingenious  men  had  for  getting  into  such  perplexities, 
was  certainly  at  one  time  very  great  Arriaga,'^  who  wrote  in  1689, 
is  troubled  to  discover  how  several  flat  weights,  lying  one  upon  another 
on  a  board,  should  produce  a  greater  pressure  than  the  lowest  one 
alone  produces,  since  that  alone  touches  the  board.  Among  other 
solutions,  he  suggests  that  the  board  affects  the  upper  weight,  which  it 
does  not  touch,  by  determining  its  ubkatum,  or  whereneas, 

Aristotle's  doctrine,  that  a  body  ten  times  as  heavy  as  another,  will 
fall  ten  times  as  fast,  is  another  instance  of  the  confusion  of  Statical 
and  Dynamical  Forces :  the  Force  of  the  greater  body,  while  at  rest, 
is  ten  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  other ;  but  the  Force  as  measured 
by  the  velocity  produced,  is  equal  in  the  two  cases.  The  two  bodies 
would  fall  downwards  with  the  same  rapidity,  except  so  far  as  they 
are  affected  by  accidental  causes.  The  merit  of  proving  this  by  ex- 
periment, and  thus  refuting  the  Aristotelian  dogma,  is  usually  ascribed 
to  Galileo,  who  made  his  experiment  from  the  famous  leaning  tower 
of  Pisa,  about  1590.    But  others  about  the  same  time  had  not  over- 
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looked  so  obvious  a  iact — ^F.  Piccolomini,  in  his  lAbtr  SeienUm  de 
Natura^  published  at  Padua,  in  1597,  says,  ^Oq  the  subject  of  the 
motion  of  heavy  and  light  bodies,  AristoUe  has  put  forth  Tarions 
opinions,  which  are  contrary  to  sense  and  experience,  and  has  delhrered 
rules  concerning  the  proportion  of  quickness  and  slownesa,  whidh  are 
palpably  false.  For  a  stone  twice  as  great  does  not  move  twice  as 
fast."  And  Stevinus,  in  the  Appendix  to  his  Statics,  deaciibaa  his 
haviug  made  the  experiment,  and  speaks  with  great  correotneaa  of  the 
apparent  deviations  from  the  rule,  arising  from  the  resistanoe  of  the 
air.  Indeed,  the  result  followed  by  very  obvious  reasoning;  for  ten 
bricks,  in  contact  with  each  other,  side  by  side,  would  obviously  £rI1  in 
the  same  time  as  one ;  and  these  might  be  conceived  to  form  a  body 
ten  times  as  large  as  one  of  them.  Accordingly,  Benedetti,  in  1686, 
reasons  in  this  manner  with  regard  to  bodies  of  different  sizCi  though 
he  retains  Aristotle's  error  as  to  the  different  Telocity  of  bodies  of 
different  density. 

The  next  step  in  this  subject  is  more  clearly  due  to  Galileo ;  be  dia- 
oovered  the  true  proportion  which  the  Accelerating  Force  of  a  body 
falling  down  an  inclined  plane  bears  to  the  Accelerating  Force  of  the 
same  body  flailing  freely.  This  was  at  first  a  happy  conjecture;  it  was 
then  confirmed  by  experiments,  and,  finally,  after  some  hesitation,  it 
was  referred  to  its  true  principle,  the  Third  Law  of  Motion,  with  pro- 
per elementary  simplicity.  The  Principle  here  spoken  of  is  this : — 
that  for  the  same  body,  the  Dynamical  effect  of  force  is  as  the  Statical 
effect ;  that  is,  the  Velocity  which  any  force  generates  in  a  given  time 
when  it  puts  the  body  in  motion,  is  proportional  to  the  Pressure  which 
the  same  force  produces  in  a  body  at  rest.  The  Principle,  so  stated, 
appears  very  simple  and  obvious ;  yet  this  was  not  the  form  in  which 
it  suggested  itself  either  to  Galileo  or  to  other  persons  who  sought  to 
prove  it.  Galileo,  in  bis  Dialogues  on  Motion,  assumes,  as  his  funda- 
mental proposition  on  this  subject,  one  much  less  evident  than  that 
we  have  quoted,  but  one  in  which  that  is  involved.  His  Postulate  is,*' 
that  when  the  same  body  falls  down  different  planes  of  th^  same 
height,  the  velocities  acquired  are  equal  He  confirms  and  illustrates 
this  by  a  very  ingenious  experiment  on  a  pendulum,  showing  that  the 
weight  swings  to  the  same  height  whatever  path  it  be  compelled  to 
follow.  Torricelli,  in  his  treatise  published  1644,  says  that  he  had 
heard  that  Galileo  had,  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  proved  his  assump- 
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tioD,  but  that,  not  having  seen  the  proof,  he  will  give  his  own.  In  this 
he  refers  us  to  the  right  principle,  but  appears  not  distinctly  to  con- 
ceive the  proof^  since  he  estimates  momentum  indiscriminately  by  the 
statical  Pressure  of  a  body,  and  by  its  Velocity  when  in  motion ;  as  if 
these  two  quantities  were  self-evidently  equal.  Huyghens,  in  1673, 
expresses  himself  dissatisfied  with  the  proof  by  which  Galileo's  assump- 
tion was  supported  in  the  later  editions  of  his  works.  His  own  proof 
rests  on  this  principle ; — ^that  if  a  body  flail  down  one  inclined  plane, 
and  proceed  up  another  with  the  velocity  thus  acquired,  it  cannot, 
under  any  circumstances,  ascend  to  a  higher  position  than  that  from 
which  it  fell.  This  principle  coincides  very  nearly  with  Galileo's  ex- 
perimental illustration.  In  truth,  however,  Galileo's  principle,  which 
Huyghens  thus  slights,  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  satisfactory  statement 
of  ihe  true  law ;  namely,  that,  in  the  same  body,  the  velocity  produced 
is  as  the  pressure  which  produces  it.  "  We  are  agreed,"  he  says," 
*^  that,  in  a  movable  body,  the  impetusy  energy ^  momentum^  or  propen- 
sian  to  motion,  is  as  great  as  is  the /orce  or  least  resistance  which  sufSces 
to  support  it."  The  various  terms  here  used,  both  for  dynamical  and 
statical  Force,  show  that  Galileo's  ideas  were  not  confused  by  the  am- 
biguity of  any  one  term,  as  appears  to  have  happened  to  some  mathe- 
maticians. The  principle  thus  announced,  is,  as  we  shall  see,  one  of 
great  extent  and  value ;  and  we  read  with  interest  the  circumstances 
of  its  discovery,  which  are  thus  narrated."  When  Viviani  was  study- 
ing with  Galileo,  he  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  at  the  want  of  any 
clear  reason  for  Galileo's  postulate  respecting  the  equality  of  velocities 
acquired  down  inclined  planes  of  the  same  heights ;  the  consequence 
of  which  was,  that  Galileo,  as  he  lay,  the  same  night,  sleepless  through 
indisposition,  discovered  the  proof  which  he  had  long  sought  in  vain, 
and  introduced  it  in  the  subsequent  editions.  It  is  easy  to  see,  by  look- 
ing at  the  proof,  that  the  discoverer  had  had  to  struggle,  not  for  inter- 
mediate steps  of  reasoning  between  remote  notions,  as  in  a  problem  of 
geometry,  but  for  a  clear  possession  of  ideas  which  were  near  each 
other,  and  which  he  had  not  yet  been  able  to  bring  into  contact,  be- 
cause he  had  not  yet  a  sufficiently  firm  grasp  of  them.  Such  terms  as 
Momentum  and  Force  had  been  sources  of  confusion  from  the  time  of 
Aristotle ;  and  it  required  considerable  steadiness  of  thought  to  com- 
pare the  forces  of  bodies  at  rest  and  in  motion  under  the  obscurity  and 
vacillation  thus  produced. 
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The  term  Momentum  had  been  introduced  to  express  the  force  of 
bodies  in  motion,  before  it  was  known  what  that  effect  was.  Galileo, 
in  his  Diteono  intonio  alle  Cote  che  ttanno  in  9u  P Aequo,  saja,  that 
**  Momentum  is  the  force,  efBcacy,  or  virtue,  with  which  the  motion 
moves  and  the  body  moved  resista,  depending  not  upon  weight  onlj, 
but  upon  the  velocity,  inclination,  and  any  other  cause  of  sach  virtue.'' 
When  he  arrived  at  more  precision  in  his  views,  he  determined,  as  we 
have  seen,  that^  in  the  same  body,  the  Momentum  is  proparUomai  to 
the  Velocity ;  and,  hence  it  was  easily  seen  that  in  different  bodies  it 
was  proportional  to  the  Velocity  and  Mass  jointly.  The  principle  thus 
enunciated  is  capable  of  very  extensive  application,  and,  among  other 
consequences,  leads  to  a  determination  of  the  results  of  the  mntnal 
Percussion  of  Bodies.  But  though  Galileo,  like  others  of  his  prede- 
cessors and  contemporaries,  had  speculated  concerning  the  problem  of 
Perciission,  he  did  not  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  conclusion ;  and  the  prob- 
lem remained  for  the  mathematicians  of  the  next  generation  to  sc^ve. 

We  may  here  notice  Descartes  and  his  Laws  of  Motion,  the  publics- 
tion  of  which  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  an  important  event  in  the  hii- 
toiy  of  Mechanics.  This  is  saying  far  too  much.  The  Prindpia  of 
Descartes  did  little  for  physical  science.  Ilis  assertion  of  the  Laws  of 
Motion,  in  their  most  general  shape,  was  perhaps  an  improvement  in 
form ;  but  his  Third  Law  is  false  in  substance.  Descartes  claimed  sev- 
eral of  the  discoveries  of  Galileo  and  others  of  his  contemporaries ;  but 
we  cannot  assent  to  such  claims,  when  we  find  that,  as  we  shall  see, 
ho  did  not  understand,  or  would  not  apply,  the  Laws  of  Motion  when 
he  had  them  before  him.  If  we  were  to  compare  Descartes  with  Gali- 
leo, we  might  say,  that  of  the  mechanical  truths  which  were  easily 
attainable  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Galileo  took 
hold  of  as  many,  and  Descartes  of  as  few,  as  was  well  possible  for  a 
man  of  genius. 

[2d  Ed.]  [The  following  remarks  of  M.  Libri  appear  to  bo  just. 
After  giving  an  account  of  the  doctrines  put  forth  on  the  subject  of 
Astronomy,  Mechanics,  and  other  branches  of  science,  by  Leonartlo 
ida  Vinci,  Fracastoro,  Maurolycus,  Commandinus,  Benedetti,  he  adds 
\Mit.  des  Sciences  MatMmatiques  en  Italie,  t.  iii.  p.  131) :  "This short 
attalysis  is  suflScicnt  to  show  that,  at  the  period  at  which  we  are  ar- 
rifedf  Aristotle  no  longer  reigned  unqucstionetl  in  the  Italian  Schools. 
If  we  had  to  write  the  history  of  philosophy,  wo  should  prove  by  a 
multitude  of  facts  that  it  was  the  Italians  who  overthrew  the  ancient 
idd  of  philosophers.     Men  go  on  incessantly  repeating  that  the  strug- 
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gle  was  begun  by  Descartes,  and  they  proclaim  him  the  legislator  of 
modern  philosophers.  Bat  when  we  examine  the  philosophical  writ- 
ings of  Fracastoro,  of  Benedetti,  of  Cardan,  and  above  all,  those  of 
Galileo ;  when  we  see  on  all  sides  energetic  protests  raised  against  the 
peripatetic  doctrines ;  we  ask,  what  there  remained  for  the  inventor 
of  vortices  to  do,  in  overturning  the  natural  philosophy  of  Aristotle  ? 
In  addition  to  this,  the  memorable  labors  of  the  School  of  Cosenza,  of 
Telesius,  of  Giordano  Bruno,  of  Campanella ;  the  writings  of  Patricius, 
who  was,  besides,  a  good  geometer ;  of  Nizolius,  whom  Leibnitz  es- 
teemed so  bighly,  and  of  the  other  metaphysicians  of  the  same  epoch, 
— prove  that  the  ancient  philosophy  had  already  lost  its  empire  on 
that  side  the  Alps,  when  Descartes  threw  himself  upon  the  eneniy  now 
put  to  the  rout.  The  yoke  was  cast  off  in  Italy,  and  all  Europe  had 
only  to  follow  the  example,  without  its  being  necessary  to  give  a  new 
impulse  to  real  science." 

In  England,  we  are  accustomed  to  hear  Francis  Bacon,  rather  than 
Descartes,  spoken  of  as  the  first  great  antagonist  of  the  Aristotelian 
schools,  and  the  legislator  of  modern  philosophy.  But  it  is  true,  both 
of  one  and  the  other,  that  the  overthrow  of  the  ancient  system  had 
been  eflfectively  begun  before  their  time  by  the  practical  discoverers 
here  mentioned,  and  others  who,  by  experiment  and  reasoning,  estab- 
lished truths  inconsistent  with  the  received  Aristotelian  doctrines.  Gil- 
bert in  England,  Kepler  in  Germany,  as  well  as  Benedetti  and  Galileo 
in  Italy,  gave  a  powerful  impulse  to  the  cause  of  real  knowledge,  be- 
fore the  influence  of  Bacon  and  Descartes  had  produced  any  general 
effect.  What  Bacon  really  did  was  this ; — that  by  the  august  image 
which  he  presented  of  a  future  Philosophy,  the  rival  of  the  Aristotelian, 
and  far  more  powerful  and  extensive,  he  drew  to  it  the  affections  and 
hopes  of  all  men  of  comprehensive  and  vigorous  minds,  as  well  as  of 
those  who  attended  to  special  trains  of  discovery.  He  announced  a 
New  Method,  not  merely  a  correction  of  special  current  errors ;  he 
thus  converted  the  Insurrection  into  a  Revolution,  and  established  a 
new  philosophical  Dynasty.  Descartes  had,  in  some  degree,  the  same 
purpose ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  he  not  only  proclaimed  himself  the 
author  of  a  New  Method,  but  professed  to  give  a  complete  system  of 
the  results  of  the  Method.  BQs  physical  philosophy  was  put  forth  as 
complete  and  demonstrative,  and  thus  involved  the  vices  of  the  ancient 
dogmatism.  Telesius  and  Campanella  had  also  grand  notions  of  an 
entire  reform  in  the  method  of  philosophizing,  as  I  have  noticed  in 
the  Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  ScietMei^  Book  xii.] 
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CHAPTER  m. 


SiQUXL  TO  xn  Epoch  of  Gauleo. — ^Fbbiod  of  VxamoATiov  aid 

Deduotioit. 

rpHE  evidenoe  on  which  Galileo  rested  the  tnith  of  the  LawB  of  Mo> 
•L  tioQ  which  he  anerted,  was,  as  we  have  seen,  the  rimplioity  of  <fae 
laws  themselves,  and  the  agreement  of  their  consequences  with  ikeCs; 
proper  allowances  being  made  for  disturbing  causes.  Wb  suooesion 
took  up  and  continued  the  task  of  making  repeated  compariaons  of  the 
theory  with  practice,  till  no  doubt  remained  of  the  ezactoeas  of  the 
ftindamental  doctrines:  they  also  employed  themselves  in  nmplifyin^ 
as  much  as  possible,  the  mode  of  stating  these  doctrines,  and  in  trachig 
their  consequences  in  various  problems  by  the  aid  of  mathematieal 
reasoning.  These  employments  led  to  the  publication  of  varioiu  IVeat- 
ises  on  Falling  Bodies,  Inclined  Planes,  Pendulums,  Ptojectiles,  Spout- 
ing Fluids,  which  occupied  a  great  part  of  the  seventeenth  centniy. 

The  authors  of  these  treatises  may  be  considered  as  the  Schod  of 
GaUleo.  Several  of  them  were,  indeed,  his  pupils  or  personal  fHenda. 
Castelli  was  his  disciple  and  astronomical  assistant  at  Florence,  and 

'  afterwards  his  correspondent  Torricelli  was  at  first  a  pupil  of  Cas- 
telli, but  became  the  inmate  and  amanuensis  of  Galileo  in  1641,  and 
succeeded  him  in  his  situation  at  the  court  of  Florence  on  his  death, 
which  took  place  a  few  months  afterwards.  Viviani  formed  one  of  his 
ihmily  during  the  three  last  years  of  his  life ;  and  surviving  him  and  his 
oontemporaries  (for  Viviani  lived  even  into  the  eighteenth  century), 
has  a  manifest  pleasure  and  pride  in  calling  himself  the  last  of  the 
disciples  of  Galileo.  Gassendi,  an  eminent  French  mathematician  and 
professor,  visited  him  in  1628;  and  it  shows  us  the  extent  of  his  rep- 
utation when  we  find  Milton  referring  thus  to  his  travels  in  Italy :' 
''lliere  it  was  that  I  found  and  visited  the  famous  Galileo,  grown  old, 

'  a  prisoner  in  the  Inquisition,  for  thinking  in  astronomy  otherwise  than 
the  Franciscan  and  Dominican  licensers  thought*' 

Besides  the  above  writers,  we  may  mention,  as  persons  who  pursued 
nd  illustrated  Galileo's  doctrines,  Borelli,  who  was  professor  at  Flor- 
eiioa  and  Pisa ;  Mersenne,  the  correspondent  of  Descartes,  who  was 
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professor  at  Paris ;  Wallls,  who  was  appointed  Savilian  professor  at 
Oxford  in  1649,  bis  predecessor  being  ejected  by  the  parliamentary 
commissioners.  It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  trace  tbe  progress  of 
purely  mathematical  inventions,  which  constitute  a  great  part  of  the 
works  of  these  authors ;  but  a  few  circumstances  may  be  mentioned. 

The  question  of  the  proof  of  the  Second  Law  of  Motion  was,  from 
the  first,  identified  with  the  controversy  respecting  the  truth  of  the  Co- 
pemican  System ;  for  this  law  supplied  the  true  answer  to  the  most 
formidable  of  the  objections  against  the  motion  of  the  earth ;  namely, 
that  if  the  earth  were  moving,  bodies  which  were  dropt  from  an  ele- 
vated  object  would  be  left  behind  by  the  place  from  which  they  fell. 
This  argument  was  reproduced  in  various  forms  by  the  opponents  of 
the  new  doctrine ;  and  the  answers  to  the  argument,  though  they  be- 
long to  the  history  of  Astronomy,  and  form  part  of  the  Sequel  to  the 
Epoch  of  Copernicus,  belong  more  peculiarly  to  the  history  of  Mechan- 
ics, and  are  events  in  the  sequel  to  the  Discoveries  of  Galileo.  So  far, 
indeed,  as  the  mechanical  controversy  was  concerned,  the  advocates 
of  the  Second  Law  of  Motion  appealed,  very  triumphantly,  to  exper- 
iment Gassendi  made  many  experiments  on  this  subject  publicly,  of 
which  an  account  is  given  in  his  JEpistolce  tres  de  Motu  Impresto  a 
Motore  Translato}  It  appeared  in  these  experiments,  that  bodies  let 
Ml  downwards,  or  cast  upwards,  forwards,  or  backwards,  from  a  ship, 
or  chariot,  or  man,  whether  at  rest,  or  in  any  degree  of  motion,  had 
always  the  same  motion  relatively  to  the  motor.  In  the  application 
of  this  principle  to  the  system  of  the  world,  indeed,  GbMsendi  and 
other  philosophers  of  his  time  were  greatly  hampered ;  for  the  deference 
which  religious  scruples  required,  did  not  allow  them  to  say  that  the 
earth  really  moved,  but  only  that  the  physical  reasons  against  its  mo- 
tion were  invalid.  This  restriction  enabled  Riccioli  and  other  writers 
on  the  geocentric  side  to  involve  the  subject  in  metaphysical  difficul- 
ties ;  but  the  conviction  of  men  was  not  permanently  shaken  by  these, 
and  the  Second  Law  of  Motion  was  soon  assumed  as  unquestioned. 

The  Laws  of  the  Motion  of  Falling  Bodies,  as  assigned  by  Galileo,  were 
confirmed  by  the  reasonings  of  Gassendi  and  Fermat^  and  the  experi- 
ments of  Riccioli  and  Grimaldi ;  and  the  efifect  of  resistance  was  point- 
ed out  by  Marsenne  and  Dechales.  The  parabolic  motion  of  Projectiles 
was  more  especially  illustrated  by  experiments  on  the  jet  which  spouts 
from  an  orifice  in  a  vessel  full  of  fluid.    This  mode  of  experimenting 
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is  well  adapted  to  attract  notice,  since  the  curve  deaoribed,  which  m 
transient  and  inviuble  in  the  case  of  a  single  projeciilei  becomea  per- 
manent and  visible  when  we  have  a  continuous  stream.  The  doctrine 
of  the  motions  of  fluids  has  always  been  lealouslj  cultivated  bj  the 
Italians.  Gastelli's  treatise,  Delia  Misura  delV  Jegve  CorrenU  (1688), 
is  the  first  work  on  this  subject,  and  Montuck  with  justice  calla  him 
^  the  creator  of  a  new  branch  of  hydraulics  f*  although  he  mistakenlj 
supposed  the  velocity  of  efflux  to  be  as  the  depth  of  the  orifice  ihnnihe 
sur&ce.  Marsenne  and  Torricelli  also  pursued  this  subjeot^  and  after 
them,  many  others. 

Galileo's  belief  in  the  near  approximation  of  the  curve  described  hy 
a  cannon-ball  or  musket-ball  to  the  theoretical  parabola,  was  somewhat 
too  obsequiously  adopted  by  succeeding  practical  writers  on  artillery. 
They  underrated,  as  he  had  done,  the  efiect  of  the  resistance  of  the  air, 
which  is  in  fiEict  so  great  as  entirely  to  change  the  form  and  propertieB 
of  the  curve.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  parabolic  theory  was  employ- 
ed, as  in  Anderson's  Art  of  Ounnery  (1674) ;  and  Blondel,  in  Ids 
Art  de  Jeter  let  Bombes  (1688),  not  only  calculated  Tables  on  this  sup- 
position, but  attempted  to  answer  the  objections  which  had  been  made 
respecting  the  form  of  the  curve  described.  It  was  not  till  a  later 
period  (1740),  when  Robins  made  a  series  of  careful  and  sagacioas 
experiments  on  artillery,  and  when  some  of  the  most  eminent  mathe- 
maticians calculated  the  curve,  taking  into  account  the  resistance,  that 
the  Theory  of  Projectiles  could  be  said  to  be  verified  in  fact 

The  Third  Law  of  Motion  was  still  in  some  confusion  when  Galileo 
died,  as  we  have  seen.  The  next  great  stop  made  in  the  school  of 
Galileo  was  the  determination  of  the  Laws  of  the  motions  of  bodies  in 
their  Direct  Impact,  so  far  as  this  impact  affects  the  motion  of  trans- 
lation. The  difficulties  of  the  problem  of  Percussion  arose,  in  part, 
from  the  heterogeneous  nature  of  Pressure  (of  a  body  at  rest),  and 
Momentum  (of  a  body  in  motion) ;  and,  in  part,  from  mixing  together 
the  effects  of  percussion  on  tlie  parts  of  a  body,  as,  for  instance,  catting, 
bruising,  and  breaking,  with  its  effect  in  mo\nng  the  whole. 

The  former  difficulty  had  been  seen  with  some  clearness  by  Galileo 
himself.  In  a  posthumous  addition  to  his  Mechanical  Dialogues^  he 
says,  '^  There  are  two  kinds  of  resistance  in  a  movable  body,  one 
internal,  as  when  we  say  it  is  more  difficult  to  lift  a  weight  of  a  thou- 
sand pounds  than  a  weight  of  a  hundred ;  another  respecting  space,  as 
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when  wc  say  that  it  requires  more  force  to  throw  a  stone  one  hundred 
paces  than  fifty."*  Reasoning  upon  this  diflference,  he  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  **  the  Momentum  of  percussion  is  infinite,  since  there 
is  no  resistance,  however  great,  which  is  not  overcome  by  a  force  of 
percussion,  however  small."*  He  further  explains  this  by  observing 
that  the  resistance  to  percussion  must  occupy  some  portion  of  time, 
although  this  portion  may  be  insensible.  This  correct  mode  of  re- 
moving the  apparent  incongruity  of  continuous  and  instantaneous  force, 
was  a  material  step  in  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

The  Laws  of  the  mutual  Impact  of  bodies  were  erroneously  given  by 
Descartes  in  his  Principia ;  and  appear  to  have  been  first  correctly 
stated  by  Wren,  Wallis,  and  Iluyghens,  who  about  the  same  time 
(1669)  sent  papers  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London  on  the  subject.  In 
these  solutions,  we  perceive  that  men  were  gradually  coming  to  appre- 
hend the  Third  Law  of  Motion  in  its  most  general  sense ;  namely,  that 
the  Momentum  (which  is  proportional  to  the  Mass  of  the  body  and  its 
Velocity  jointly)  may  be  taken  for  the  measure  of  the  effect ;  so  that 
this  Momentum  is  as  much  diminished  in  the  striking  body  by  the 
resistance  it  experiences,  as  it  is  increased  in  the  body  struck  by  the 
Impact.  This  was  sometimes  expressed  by  saying  that  "  the  Quantity 
of  Motion  remains  unaltered,"  Quantity  of  Motion  being  used  as 
synonymous  with  Momentum.  Newton  expressed  it  by  saying  that 
'^  Action  and  Reaction  are  equal  and  opposite,"  which  is  still  one  of 
the  most  familiar  modes  of  expressing  the  Third  Law  of  Motion. 

In  this  mode  of  stating  the  Law,  we  see  an  example  of  a  propensity 
which  has  prevailed  very  generally  among  mathematicians ;  namely,  a 
disposition  to  present  the  fundamental  laws  of  rest  and  of  motion  as  if 
they  were  equally  manifest,  and,  indeed,  identical.  The  close  analogy 
and  connection  which  exists  between  the  principles  of  equilibrium  and 
of  motion,  often  led  men  to  confound  the  evidence  of  the  two ;  and 
this  confusion  introduced  an  ambiguity  in  the  use  of  words,  as  we  have 
seen  in  the  case  of  Momentum,  Force,  and  others.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  Action  and  Reaction^  which  have  both  a  statical  and  a  dynam- 
ical signification.  And  by  this  means,  the  most  general  statements  of 
the  laws  of  motion  are  made  to  coincide  with  the  most  general  statical 
propositions.  For  instance,  Newton  deduced  from  his  principles  the 
conclusion,  that  by  the  mutual  action  of  bodies,  the  motion  of  their 
centre  of  gravity  cannot  be  aflfected.    Marriotte,  in  his  Traiti  de  la 
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Pereunian  (1684),  had  asserted  this  propodtton  tar  the  cue  of  direct 
impact  But  by  the  reasonen  of  Newton's  tune,  the  dynamical  jsof- 
otition,  that  the  motion  of  the  centre  of  grayify  is  not  altered  by  the 
actual  free  motion  and  impact  of  bodies,  was  associated  with  the 
statical  proportion,  that  when  bodies  are  in  eqnilibrinm,  tbe  centre  of 
gravity  cannot  be  made  to  ascend  or  descend  by  the  wiriual  moticms 
of  the  bodies.  This  latter  is  a  proposition  which  waa  aasumed  aa  self* 
evident  by  Toiricelli ;  bat  whidi  may  more  philosophically  be  proved 
from  elementary  statical  principles. 

This  disposition  to  identify  the  elementary  laws  of  eqailibriiim  and 
of  motion,  led  men  to  think  too  slightingly  of  the  ancient  aolid  and 
sufficient  foundation  of  Statics,  the  doctrine  of  the  lever.  When  the 
progress  of  thought  had  opened  men's  minds  to  a  m(»e  general  view 
of  the  subject,  it  was  considered  as  a  blemish  in  the  science  to  fiyimd 
it  on  the  properties  of  one  particular  machme.  Descartea  aaya  in  his 
Letters,  that  ''it  is  ridiculous  to  prove  the  pulley  by  means  of  the 
lever.''  And  Yarignon  was  led  by  similar  reflections  to  the  project  of 
his  Nouvelh  Mecaniquij  in  which  the  whole  of  statics  should  be 
founded  on  the  composition  of  forces.  This  project  was  published  in 
1687 ;  but  the  work  did  not  appear  till  1?25,  after  the  death  of  the 
author.  Though  the  attempt  to  reduce  the  equilibrium  of  all  machines 
to  the  composition  of  forces,  is  philosophical  and  meritorious,  the 
attempt  to  reduce  the  composition  of  Pressures  to  the  composition  of 
Motions^  with  which  Varignon's  work  is  occupied,  was  a  retrograde 
step  in  the  subject,  so  far  as  the  progress  of  distinct  mechanical  ideas 
was  concerned. 

Thus,  at  the  period  at  which  we  have  now  arrived,  the  Principles  of 
Elementary  Mechanics  were  generally  known  and  accepted ;  and  there 
was  in  the  minds  of  mathematicians  a  prevalent  tendency  to  reduce 
them  to  the  most  simple  and  comprehensive  form  of  which  they 
admitted.  The  execution  of  this  simplification  and  extension,  which 
we  term  the  generalization  of  the  laws,  is  so  important  an  event,  that 
though  it  forms  part  of  the  natural  sequel  of  Galileo,  we  shall  treat  of 
it  in  a  separate  chapter.  But  we  must  first  bring  up  the  history  of 
the  mechanics  of  fluids  to  the  corresponding  point 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
Discovert  of  the  Mechanical  Principles  of  Fluids. 


Sect,  1. — Rediscovery  of  the  Laws  of  Equilibrium  of  Fluids, 

W£  have  already  «ud,  that  the  true  laws  of  the  equilibrium  of  flnids 
were  discovered  by  Archimedes,  and  rediscovered  by  Galileo  aad 
Stevinus ;  the  intermediate  time  having  been  occupied  by  a  vagueness 
and  confusion  of  thought  on  physical  subjects,  which  made  it  impos- 
sible for  men  to  retain  such  clear  views  as  Archimedes  had  disclosed. 
Stevinus  must  be  considered  as  the  earliest  of  the  authors  of  ihis  re- 
discovery ;  for  his  work  {Principles  of  Statik  and  Hydrostatik)  was 
published  in  Dutch  about  1585 ;  and  in  this,  his  views  are  perfectly 
distinct  and  correct.  He  restates  the  doctrines  of  Archimedes,  and 
shows  that,  as  a  consequence  of  them,  it  follows  that  the  pressure  of 
a  fluid  on  the  bottom  of  a  vessel  may  be  much  greater  than  the 
weight  of  the  fluid  itself:  this  he  proves,  by  imagining  some  of  the 
upper  portions  of  the  vessel  to  be  filled  with  fixed  solid  bodies,  which 
take  the  place  of  the  fluid,  and  yet  do  not  alter  ihe  pressure  on  the 
base.  He  also  shows  what  will  be  the  pressure  on  any  portion  of  a 
base  in  an  oblique  position ;  and  hence,  by  certain  mathematical  arti- 
fices which  make  an  approach  to  the  Infinitesimal  Calculus,  he  finds 
the  whole  pressure  on  the  base  in  such  cases.  This  mode  of  treating 
the  subject  would  take  in  a  large  portion  of  our  elementary  Hydro- 
statics as  the  science  now  stands.  Galileo  saw  the  properties  of  fiuids 
no  less  clearly,  and  explained  them  very  distinctly,  in  1612,  in  his 
Discourse  on  Floating  Bodies,  It  had  been  maintained  by  the  Aris- 
totelians, that  form  was  the  cause  of  bodies  floating ;  and  collaterally, 
that  ice  was  condensed  water ;  apparently  from  a  confusion  of  thought 
between  rigidity  and  density,  Galileo  asserted,  on  the  contrary,  that 
ice  is  rarefied  water,  as  appears  by  its  floating :  and  in  support  of  this, 
he  proved,  by  various  experiments,  that  the  floating  of  bodies  does 
not  depend  on  their  form.  The  happy  genius  of  GaJileo  is  the  more 
remarkable  in  this  case,  as  the  controversy  was  a  good  deal  perplexed 
by  the  mixture  of  phenomena  of  another  kind,  due  to  what  is  usually 
called  capillary  or  molecular  attraction.    Thus  it  is  a  fact,  that  a  hall 
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of  ebony  ainks  in  water,  while  &flat  ilip  of  the  tame  material  lies  on 
the  surface ;  and  it  required  conaidenible  sagacity  to  aepumte  soch 
oases  from  the  general  rule.  Galileo's  opinions  were  attacked  by 
Tarious  writers,  as  Noszolini,  Yincenso  di  G^rassy  Lndovico  delle  Co- 
lombo; and  defended  by  his  pupil  Castelli,  who  published  a  reply  in 
1615.  These  opinions  ^ere  generally  adopted  and  diffused;  bat 
somewhat  later,  Pascal  pursued  ibe  subject  more  systematically,  and 
wrote  his  Treatise  of  ihe  EqtaUibrium  ^  Fluids^  in  1653;  in  which 
he  shofTs  that  a  fluid,  indosed  in  a  vessel,  necessarily  presses  eqnallj 
in  all  directions,  by  imagining  two  pistons^  or  sliding  plugs,  aj^lied  at 
different  parts,  the  surface  of  one  being  centuple  that  of  the  other :  it 
is  dear,  as  he  observes,  that  the  force  of  one  man  acting  at  the  first 
piston,  will  balance  the  force  of  one  hundred  men  acting  at  the  other. 
'^  And  thus,"  says  he,  ^  it  appears  that  a  vessel  full  of  water  is  a  new 
Principle  of  Mechanics,  and  a  new  Machine  which  will  multiply  force 
to  any  degree  we  choose.^  Pascal  also  referred  the  equilibrium  of 
fluids  to  the  "  principle  of  virtual  velocities,"  which  regulates  the  equi- 
librium of  other  machines.  This,  indeed,  Galileo  had  done  before  him. 
It  followed  from  this  doctrine,  that  the  pressure  which  is  esereised  by 
the  lower  parts  of  a  fluid  arises  from  the  weight  of  the  upper  parts. 

In  all  this  there  was  nothing  which  was  not  eanly  assented  to ;  but 
the  extension  of  these  doctrines  to  the  air  required  an  additional  eflfort 
of  mechanical  conception.  The  pressure  of  the  air  on  all  sides  of  us, 
and  its  weight  above  us,  wore  two  truths  which  had  never  yet  been 
apprehended  with  any  kind  of  clearness.  Seneca,  indeed,*  talks  of  the 
"gravity  of  the  air,"  and  of  its  power  of  diffusing  itself  when  con- 
densed, as  the  causes  of  wind ;  but  we  can  hardly  consider  such  pro- 
priety of  phraseology  in  him  as  more  than  a  chance ;  for  we  see  the 
value  of  his  philosophy  by  what  he  immediately  adds :  "  Do  you  think 
that  we  have  forces  by  which  we  move  ourselves,  and  that  tho  air  is 
left  without  any  power  of  moving  ?  when  even  water  has  a  motion  of 
its  own,  as  we  see  in  the  growth  of  plants."  We  can  hardly  attach 
much  value  to  such  a  recognition  of  the  gravity  and  elasticity  of 
the  air. 

Yet  the  effects  of  these  causes  were  so  numerous  and  obvious,  that 
the  Aristotelians  had  been  obliged  to  invent  a  principle  to  account  for 
them ;  namely,  "  Nature's  Horror  of  a  Vacuum."  To  this  principle 
were  referred  many  familiar  phenomena,  as  suction,  breathing,  the 
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action  of  a  pair  of  bellows,  its  drawing  water  if  immersed  in  water, 
its  refusing  to  open  when  the  rent  is  stopped  up.  The  action  of  a 
cupping  instrument,  in  which  the  air  is  rarefied  by  fire ;  the  fact  that 
water  is  supported  when  a  full  inverted  bottle  is  placed  in  a  basin ;  or 
when  a  full  tube,  open  below  and  closed  above,  is  similarly  placed ; 
the  running  out  of  the  water,  in  this  instance,  when  the  top  is  opened ; 
the  action  of  a  siphon,  of  a  sjringe,  of  a  pump ;  the  adhesion  of  two 
polished  plates,  and  other  facts,  were  all  explained  by  the  fuga  vacui. 
Indeed,  wo  must  contend  that  the  principle  was  a  very  good  one,  inas- 
much as  it  brought  together  all  these  facts  which  are  really  of  the 
same  kind,  and  referred  them  to  a  common  cause.  But  when  urged 
as  an  ultimate  principle,  it  was  not  only  unphilosophical^  but  imper- 
fect and  wrong.  It  was  unphilosophicalj  because  it  introduced  the 
notion  of  an  emotion,  Horror,  as  an  account  of  physical  facts ;  it  was 
imperfect^  because  it  was  at  best  only  a  law  of  phenomena,  not  point- 
ing out  any  physical  cause ;  and  it  was  wrong^  because  it  gave  an  un- 
limited extent  to  the  effect.  Accordingly,  it  led  to  mistakes.  Thus 
Merscnne,  in  1644,  speaks  of  a  siphon  which  shall  go  over  a  mountain, 
being  ignorant  then  that  the  effect  of  such  an  instrument  was  limited 
to  a  height  of  thirty-four  feet.  A  few  years  later,  however,  he  bad 
detected  this  mistake ;  and  in  his  third  volume,  published  in  1647,  he 
puts  his  siphon  in  his  emendanda^  and  speaks  correctly  of  the  weight 
of  air  as  supporting  the  mercury  in  the  tube  of  Torricelli.  It  was, 
indeed,  by  finding  this  horror  of  a  vacuum  to  have  a  limit  at  the 
height  of  thirty-four  feet,  that  the  true  principle  was  suggested.  It 
was  discovered  that  when  attempts  were  made  to  raise  water  higher 
than  this.  Nature  tolerated  a  vacuum  above  the  water  which  rose.  In 
1643,  Torricelli  tried  to  produce  this  vacuum  at  a  smaller  height,  by 
using,  instead  of  water,  the  heavier  fluid,  quicksilver;  an  attempt 
which  shows  that  the  true  explanation,  the  balance  of  the  weight  of 
the  water  by  another  pressure,  had  already  suggested  itself.  Indeed, 
this  appears  from  other  evidence.  Galileo  had  already  taught  that 
the  air  has  weight;  and  Baliani,  writing  to  him  in  1630,  says,'  "If 
we  were  in  a  vacuum,  the  weight  of  the  air  above  our  heads  would  be^ 
felt.''  Descartes  also  appears  to  have  some  share  in  this  discovery ; 
for,  in  a  letter  of  the  date  of  1631,  he  explains  the  suspension  of 
mercury  in  a  tube,  closed  at  top,  by  the  pressure  of  the  column  of  air 
reaching  to  the  clouds. 
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Still  men's  mindi  wanted  oonfinnation  in  tliit  view ;  and  they  iMud 
•Qoh  oonfirmationy  when,  in  1647,  Pttaoal  showed  pnotieany,  that  if 
we  alter  the  length  of  the  snperinenmbent  oolomn  of  air  bj  goiiig  to 
a  high  place,  we  alter  the  weight  which  it  will  snppoit.  Thia  oefe- 
brated  experiment  was  made  by  Pascal  himself  on  a  ohurch-ateqila  in 
Paris,  the  colamn  of  mercury  in  the  Torrioellian  tabe  beings  lued  to 
compare  the  weights  of  the  air;  but  he  wrote  to  hia  brother-in-law, 
who  lived  near  the  high  mountain  of  Pny  de  D6me  in  Auveigiie,  to 
request  him  to  make  the  experiment  there,  where  the  result  would  be 
more  deciuve.  "  You  see,"  he  says,  **  that  if  it  happena  that  the  heig^ 
of  the  mercury  at  the  top  of  the  hill  be  less  than  at  the  bottom 
(which  I  have  many  reasons  to  belieye,  though  all  those  who  have 
diought  about  it  are  of  a  different  opinion),  it  will  follow  that  the 
weight  and  pressure  of  the  air  are  the  sole  cause  of  this  auspeiiaioiif 
and  not  the  horror  of  a  vacuum :  since  it  is  very  certain  that  there  is 
more  air  to  weigh  on  it  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top ;  while  we  can- 
not say  that  nature  abhors  a  vacuum  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  more 
than  on  its  summit" — ^M.  Perrier,  Pascal's  correspondent,  made  the 
observation  as  he  had  desired,  and  found  a  difference  of  three  inches 
of  mercury,  ^  which,"  he  says,  **  ravished  us  with  admiration  and 
astonishment" 

When  the  least  obvious  case  of  the  operaldon  of  the  presaare  and 
weight  of  fluids  had  thus  been  made  out,  there  were  no  further  diffi- 
culties in  the  progress  of  the  theory  of  Hydrostatics.  When  mathe- 
maticians began  to  consider  more  general  cases  than  those  of  the 
action  of  gravity,  there  arose  differences  in  the  way  of  stating  the 
appropriate  prrnciples :  but  none  of  these  differences  imply  any  differ- 
ent conception  of  the  fundamental  nature  of  fluid  equilibrium. 

Sect.  2. — Discovery  of  the  Laws  of  Motion  of  Fluids, 

The  art  of  conducting  water  in  pipes,  and  of  directing  its  motion 
for  various  purposes,  is  very  old.  When  treated  systematically,  it  has 
been  termed  Hydraulics :  but  Hydrodynamics  is  the  general  name  of 
the  science  of  the  laws  of  the  motions  of  fluids,  under  those  or  other 
olroumstances.  The  Art  is  as  old  as  the  commencement  of  civilization : 
the  Science  does  not  ascend  higher  than  the  time  of  Newton,  though 
attempts  on  such  subjects  were  made  by  Galileo  and  his  scholars. 

When  a  fluid  spouts  from  an  orifice  in  a  vessel,  Castelli  saw  that 
the  velocity  of  efflux  depends  on  the  depth  of  the  orifice  below  the 
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surface :  but  he  erroneously  judged  the  velocity  to  be  exactly  propor- 
tional to  the  depth.  Torricelli  found  that  the  fluid,  under  the  inevit- 
able causes  of  defect  which  occur  in  the  experiment,  would  spout 
nearly  to  the  height  of  the  surface :  he  therefore  inferred,  that  the 
full  velocity  is  that  which  a  body  would  acquire  in  falling  through  the 
depth ;  and  that  it  is  consequently  proportional  to  the  square  root  of 
the  depth. — ^This,  however,  he  stated  only  as  a  result  of  experience,  or 
law  of  phenomena,  at  the  end  of  his  treatise,  De  Motu  Naturaliter 
Accelerator  printed  in  1643. 

Newton  treated  the  subject  theoretically  in  the  Principia  (1687) ; 
but  we  must  allow,  as  Lagrange  says,  that  this  is  the  least  satisfactory 
passage  of  that  great  work.  Newton,  having  made  his  experiments  in 
another  manner  than  Torricelli,  namely,  by  measuring  the  quantity  of 
the  efQux  instead  of  its  velocity,  found  a  result  inconsistent  with  that 
of  Torricelli.  The  velocity  inferred  from  the  quantity  dischai^^ed,  was 
only  that  due  to  half  the  depth  of  the  fluid. 

In  the  first  edition  of  the  Principia*  Newton  gave  a  train  of  reason- 
ing by  which  he  theoretically  demonstrated  his  own  result,  going 
upon  the  principle,  that  the  momentum  of  the  issuing  fluid  is  equal 
to  the  momentum  which  the  column  vertically  over  the  orifice  would 
generate  by  its  gravity.  But  Torricelli's  experiments,  which  bad 
given  the  velocity  due  to  the  whole  depth,  were  confirmed  on  repeti- 
tion :  how  was  this  discrepancy  to  be  explained  ? 

Newton  explained  the  discrepancy  by  observing  the  contraction 
which  the  jet,  or  vein  of  water,  undergoes,  just  after  it  leaves  the 
orifice,  and  which  he  called  the  vena  contracta.  At  the  orifice,  the 
velocity  is  that  due  to  half  the  height;  at  the  vena  contracta  it  is 
that  due  to  the  whole  height.  The  former  velocity  regulates  the 
quantity  of  the  discharge ;  the  latter,  the  path  of  the  jet. 

This  explanation  was  an  important  step  in  the  subject ;  but  it  made 
Newton's  original  proof  appear  very  defective,  to  say  the  least  In 
the  second  edition  of  the  Principia  (1714),  Newton  attacked  the 
])roblem  in  a  manner  altogether  different  from  his  former  investigation, 
lie  there  assumed,  that  when  a  round  vessel,  containing  fluid,  has  a 
hole  in  its  bottom,  the  descending  fluid  may  be  conceived  to  be  a 
conoidal  mass,  which  has  its  base  at  the  surface  of  the  fluid,  and  its 
narrow  end  at  the  orifice.  This  portion  of  the  fluid  he  calls  the  oal- 
aract ;  and  supposes  that  while  this  part  descends,  the  surrounding 
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{Murts  remain  immovable,  as  if  they  were  frosen;  in  this  wmy  be  finds 
a  ratult  agreeing  with  Torrioelli'a  ezperimenta  on  the  velocity  of  the 
efflnx. 

We  must  allow  that  the  assumptions  by  which  this  resalt  is  obtained 
are  somewhat  arbitrary;  and  those  which  Newton  introdnoes  in 
attempting  to  connect  the  problem  of  issning  fluids  with  that  of  the 
resistance  to  a  body  moving  in  a  fluid,  are  no  less  so.  But  even  np  to 
the  present  time,  mathematicians  have  not  been  able  to  redaoe  jnob- 
lems  concerning  the  motions  of  fluids  to  mathematical  princi]deB  and 
cislculations,  without  introducing  some  steps  of  this  arbitrary  kind. 
And  one  of  the  uses  of  experiments  on  this  subject  is,  to  anggest  those 
hypotheses  which  may  enable  us,  in  the  manner  most  consonant  with 
the  true  state  of  things,  to  reduce  the  motions  of  fluids  to  those 
general  laws  of  mechanics,  to  which  we  know  they  must  be  aulgect. 

Hence  the  science  of  the  Motion  of  Fluids,  unlike  all  the  other 
primary  departments  of  Mechanics,  is  a  subject  on  which  we  still  need 
experiments,  to  point  out  the  fundamental  principles.    Many  such 
experiments  have  been  made,  with  a  view  either  to  compare  the  results 
of  deduction  and  observation,  or,  when  this  comparison  failed,  to 
obtain  purely  empirical  rules.    In  this  way  the  resistance  of  fluids^  and 
the  motion  of  water  in  pipes,  canals,  and  rivers,  has  been  treated. 
Italy  has  possessed,  from  early  times,  a  largo  body  of  such  writers. 
The  earlier  works  of  this  kind  have  been  collected  in  sixteen  quarto 
volumes.    Lecchi  and  Micbelotti  about  1765,  Bidone  more  reoently, 
have  pursued  these  inquiries.    Bossut,  Buat,  Hachctte,  in  France,  have 
labored  at  the  same  task,  as  have  Coulomb  and  Prony,  Girard  and 
Poncelet     Eytelwein's  German   treatise   {Hydraulik\  contains    an 
account  of  what  others  and  himself  have  done.    Many  of  these  trains 
of  experiments,  both  in  France  and  Italy,  were  made  at  the  expense  of 
governments,  and  on  a  very  magnificent  scale.    In  England  less  was 
done  in  this  way  during  the  last  century,  than  in  most  other  countries. 
The  Philosophical  Transactions^  for  instance,  scarcely  contain  a  single 
pqMr  on  this  subject  founded  on  experimental  investigations.^     Dr. 
Hu>mas  Toung,  who  was  at  the  head  of  his  countrymen  in  so  many 
iMRsnches  of  science,  was  one  of  tlie  first  to  call  back  attention  to  this : 
and  Mr.  Kennie  and  others  have  recently  made  valuable  experiments. 
la  many  of  the  questions  now  spoken  of,  the  accordance  which  engi- 
aasit  are  able  to  obtain,  between  their  calculated  and  observed  results, 
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is  very  great:  but  these  calculations  are  performed  by  means  of 
empirical  formulae,  which  do  not  connect  the  facts  with  their  causes, 
and  still  leave  a  wide  space  to  be  traversed,  in  order  to  complete  the 
science. 

In  the  mean  time,  all  the  other  portions  of  Mechanics  were  reduced 
to  general  laws,  and  analytical  processes ;  and  means  were  found  of 
including  Hydrodynamics,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  which  attend 
its  special  problems,  in  this  common  improvement  of  form.  This  pro- 
gress we  must  relate. 

[2d  Ed.]  [The  hydrodynamical  problems  referred  to  above  are,  the 
laws  of  a  fluid  issuing  from  a  vessel,  the  laws  of  the  motion  of  water 
in  pipes,  canals,  and  rivers,  and  the  laws  of  the  resistance  of  fluids. 
To  these  may  be  added,  as  an  liydrodynamical  problem  important  in 
theory,  in  experiment,  and  in  the  comparison  of  the  two,  the  laws  of 
waves.  Newton  gave,  in  the  Principia^  an  explanation  of  the  waves 
of  water  (Lib.  ii.  Prop.  44),  which  appears  to  proceed  upon  an  erro- 
neous view  of  the  nature  of  the  motion  of  the  fluid :  but  in  his  soluticm 
of  the  problem  of  sound,  appeared,  for  the  first  time,  a  correct  view  of 
the  propagation  of  an  undulation  in  a  fluid.  The  history  of  this  sub- 
ject, as  bearing  upon  the  theory  of  sound,  is  given  in  Book  viii. :  but 
I  may  here  remark,  that  the  laws  of  the  motion  of  waves  have  been 
pursued  experimentally  by  various  persons,  as  Bremontier  {Mecherchis 
sur  le  Mouvement  des  OndeSy  1809),  Emy  {Du  Mbuvement  des  Ondu^ 
1831),  the  Webers  (Wellenlehre,  1825);  and  by  Mr.  Scott  Rusgell 
{Reports  of  the  British  Association,  1844).  The  analytical  theory  has 
been  carried  on  by  Poisson,  Cauchy,  and,  among  ourselves,  by  Prof. 
Kelland  {Edin.  Trans,\  and  Mr.  Airy  (in  the  article  Tides^  in  the 
Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana).  And  though  theory  and  experiment 
have  not  yet  been  brought  into  complete  accordance,  great  progress 
has  been  made  in  that  work,  and  the  remaining  chasm  between  the 
two  is  manifestly  due  only  to  the  incompleteness  of  both.] 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  case  of  fluid  motion  recently  discussed, 
is  one  which  Mr.  Scott  Russell  has  presented  experimentally;  and 
which,  though  novel,  is  easily  seen  to  follow  from  known  principles; 
namely,  the  Great  Solitary  Wave.  A  wave  may  be  produced,  which 
shall  move  along  a  canal  unaccompanied  by  any  other  wave :  and  the 
simplicity  of  this  case  makes  the  mathematical  conditions  and  conse- 
quences more  simple  than  they  are  in  most  other  problems  of  Hydro- 
dynamics. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

GkHXBAUZATION  of  THB  PbINOIPLBB  of  MlOHAHIOS. 


Sect.  1. — OeneralusaUonqfthe  Second  Law  o/Motion^ — Omiral  J^tome. 

rpHE  Second  Law  of  Motion  being  proved  for  oonBtant  Forces  whkli 
-L  act  in  parallel  lines,  and  the  Third  Law  for  the  Direct  Action  of 
bodies,  it  still  required  great  mathematical  talent,  and  some  indnctife 
power,  to  see  dearly  the  laws  which  govern  the  motion  of  any  nomber 
of  bodies,  acted  upon  by  each  other,  and  by  any  forces,  anyhow  inly- 
ing in  magnitude  and  direction.  This  was  the  task  of  the  generalisa- 
tion of  the  laws  of  motion. 

Qalileo  had  convinced  himself  that  the  velocity  of  projection,  and 
that  which  gravity  alone  would  produce,  are  ^both  maintuned,  with- 
out being  altered,  perturbed,  or  impeded  in  their  mixture."  It  is  to  be 
obeerved,  however,  that  the  truth  of  this  result  depends  upon  a  par- 
ticular circumstance,  namely,  that  gravity,  at  all  points,  acts  in  lines, 
which,  as  to  sense,  are  parallel.  When  we  have  to  consider  cases  in 
which  this  is  not  true,  as  when  the  force  tends  to  the  centre  of  a  circle, 
the  law  of  composition  cannot  be  applied  in  the  same  way ;  and,  in 
this  case,  mathematicians  were  met  by  some  peculiar  difSculties. 

One  of  these  difficulties  arises  from  the  apparent  inconsistency  of  the 
statical  and  dynamical  measures  of  force.  When  a  body  moves  in  a 
circle,  the  force  which  urges  the  body  to  the  centre  is  only  a  tendency 
to  motion ;  for  the  body  does  not,  in  fact,  approach  to  the  centre ;  and 
this  mere  tendency  to  motion  is  combined  with  an  actual  motion,  which 
takes  place  in  the  circumference.  We  appear  to  have  to  compare  two 
things  which  are  heterogeneous.  Descartes  had  noticed  this  difficult, 
but  without  giving  any  satisfactory  solution  of  it^  If  we  combine  the 
actual  motion  to  or  from  the  centre  with  the  traverse  motion  about 
the  centre,  we  obtain  a  result  which  is  false  on  mechanical  principles. 
Galileo  endeavored  in  this  way  to  find  the  curve  described  by  a  body 
which  falls  towards  the  earth's  centre,  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  carried 
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round  by  tlie  inotioii  of  the  earth ;  and  obtained  an  erroneous  result. 
Kepler  and  Fermat  attempted  the  same  problem,  and  obtained  solu- 
tions different  from  that  of  Galileo,  but  not  more  correct 

Even  Newton,  at  an  early  period  of  his  speculations,  had  an  erro- 
neous opinion  respecting  this  curve,  which  he  imagined  to  be  a  kind 
of  spiral.  Hooke  animadverted  upon  this  opinion  when  it  was  laid 
before  the  Royal  Society  of  London  in  1679,  and  stated,  more  truly, 
that,  supposing  no  resistance,  it  would  be  "  an  eccentric  ellipsoid,"  that 
is,  a  figure  resembling  an  ellipse.  But  though  he  had  made  out  the 
approximate  form  of  the  curve,  in  some  unexplained  way,  we  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  he  possessed  any  means  of  determining  the 
mathematical  properties  of,  the  curve  described  in  such  a  case.  The 
perpetual  composition  of  a  central  force  with  the  previous  motion  of 
the  body,  could  not  be  successfully  treated  without  the  consideration 
of  the  Doctrine  of  Limits,  or  something  equivalent  to  that  doctrine. 
The  first  example  which  we  have  of  the  right  solution  of  such  a  prob- 
lem occurs,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  tlie  Theorems  of  Huyghens  concern- 
ing Circular  Motion,  which  were  published,  without  demonstration,  at 
the  end  of  his  Horologium  Oscillatoriumj  in  1673.  It  was  there  as- 
serted that  when  equal  bodies  describe  circles,  if  the  times  arc  equal, 
the  centrifugal  forces  will  be  as  the  diameters  of  the  circles;  if  the 
volocities  are  equal,  the  forces  will  be  reciprocally  as  the  diameters, 
and  so  on.  In  order  to  arrive  at  these  propositions,  Huyghens  must, 
virtually  at  least,  have  applied  the  Second  Law  of  Motion  to  the  limit- 
ing elements  of  the  curve,  according  to  the  way  in  which  Newton,  a 
few  years  later,  gave  the  demonstration  of  the  theorems  of  Huyghens 
in  the  Principia. 

The  growing  persuasion  that  the  motions  .of  the  heavenly  bodies 
about  the  sun  might  be  explained  by  the  action  of  central  forces,  gave 
a  peculiar  interest  to  these  mechanical  speculations,  at  the  period  now 
under  review.  Indeed,  it  is  not  easy  to  state  separately,  as  our  present 
object  requires  us  to  do,  the  progress  of  Mechanics,  and  the  progress 
of  Astronomy.  Yet  the  distinction  which  we  have  to  make  is,  in  its 
nature,  suflSciently  marked.  It  is,  in  fact,  no  less  marked  than  the  dis- 
tinction between  speaking  logically  and  speaking  truly.  The  framers 
of  the  science  of  motion  were  employed  in  establishing  those  notions, 
names,  and  rules,  in  conformity  to  which  all  mechanical  truth  mtut  be 
expressed ;  but  what  was  the  truth  with  regard  to  the  mechanism  of 
the  universe  remained  to  be  determined  by  other  means.  Physical  As- 
tronomy, at  the  period  of  which  we  speak,  eclipsed  and  overlaid  theo* 
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retical  McchanicB,  as,  a  little  previously,  Dynamics  had  edlipsed  and 
superseded  Statics. 

The  laws  of  variable  force  and  of  curvilinear  motion  were  not  much 
pursued,  till  the  invention  of  Fluxions  and  of  the  Dificrential  Calculus 
again  turned  men^s  minds  to  these  subjects,  as  easy  and  iDterestiDg  ex- 
ercises of  the  powers  of  these  new  methods.  Newton's  JPrincipia^  of 
which  tlie  first  two  Books  are  purely  dynamical,  is  the  great  exception 
to  this  assertion ;  inasmuch  as  it  contains  correct  solutions  of  a  great 
variety  of  the  most  general  problems  of  the  science ;  and  inde^  ]«, 
even  yet,  one  of  the  most  complete  treatises  which  we  possess  npon 
the  subject 

We  have  seen  that  Kepler,  in  his  attempts  to  explain  the  curvilinear 
motions  of  the  planets  by  means  of  a  central  force,  failed,  in  consequence 
of  his  belief  that  a  continued  transverse  action  of  the  central  body  was 
requisite  to  keep  up  a  continual  motion.  Galileo  had  founded  his  theory 
of  projectiles  on  the  principle  that  such  an  action  was  not  necessary ; 
yet  Borelli,  a  pupil  of  GaHleo,  when,  in  1600,  he  published  his  theory 
of  the  Mcdiceau  Stars  (the  satellites  of  Jupiter),  did  not  keep  quite 
clear  of  the  same  errors  which  had  vitiated  Kepler's  reasonings.  In  the 
same  way,  though  Descartes  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  first  pro- 
mulgator of  the  First  Law  of  Motion,  yet  his  theory  of  Vortices  must 
have  been  mainly  suggested  by  a  want  of  an  entire  confidence  in  that 
law.  When  he  represented  the  planets  and  satellites  as  owing  their 
motions  to  oceans  of  fluid  difl*used  through  the  celestial  spaces,  and 
constantly  whirling  round  the  central  bodies,  he  must  have  felt  afraid 
of  trusting  the  planets  to  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  motion  in  free 
space.  Sounder  physical  philosophers,  however,  began  to  perceive  the 
i^al  nature  of  the  question.  As  early  as  16GG,  we  read,  in  the  Jour- 
nals of  the  Royal  Society,  that  "  there  was  read  a  paper  of  Mr.  Hooke's 
explicating  the  inflexion  of  a  direct  motion  into  a  curve  by  a  super- 
vening attractive  principle ;"  and  before  the  publication  of  the  Prin- 
cipia  in  1687,  Iluyghens,  as  we  have  seen,  in  Ilollaud,  and,  in  our  own 
country,  Wren,  Ilalloy,  and  llooke,  had  made  some  progress  in  the 
true  mechanics  of  circular  motion,*  and  had  distinctly  contemplated 
the  problem  of  the  motion  of  a  body  in  an  ellipse  by  a  central  force, 
though  they  could  not  solve  it.  Ilalley  went  to  Cambridge  in  1084,' 
for  the  express  purpose  of  consulting  Xewton  u})on  the  subject  of  the 
production  of  the  elliptical  motion  of  the  planets  by  means  of  a  central 
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force,  and,  on  the  10th  of  December,*  announced  to  the  Royal  Society 
that  he  had  seen  Mr.  Newton's  book,  Dt  Motu  Corporum.  The  feel- 
ing that  mathematicians  were  on  the  brink  of  discoveries  such  as  are 
contained  in  this  work  was  so  strong,  that  Dr.  Halley  was  requested 
to  remind  Mr.  Newton  of  his  promise  of  entering  them  in  the  Register 
of  the  Society,  "  for  securing  the  invention  to  himself  till  such  time  as 
he  can  be  at  leisure  to  publish  it."  The  manuscript,  with  the  title 
Philosopkioc  Naturalis  Princtpia  Mathematical  was  presented  to  the 
society  (to  which  it  was  dedicated)  on  the  28th  of  April,  1686.  Dr. 
Vincent,  who  presented  it,  spoke  of  the  novelty  and  dignity  of  the 
subject ;  and  the  president  (Sir  J.  Hoskins)  added,  with  great  truth, 
"  that  the  method  was  so  much  the  more  to  be  prized  as  it  was  both 
invented  and  perfected  at  the  same  time." 

The  reader  will  recollect  that  wo  are  here  speaking  of  the  Prineipia 
as  a  Mechanical  Treatise  only ;  we  shall  afterwards  have  to  consider  H 
as  containing  the  greatest  discoveries  of  Physical  Astronomy.  As  a 
work  on  Dynamics,  its  merit  is,  that  it  exhibits  a  wonderful  store  of 
refined  and  beautiful  mathematical  artifices,  applied  to  solve  all  the 
most  general  problems  which  the  subject  offered.  The  Prineipia  can 
hardly  be  said  to  contain  any  new  inductive  discovery  respecting  the 
principles  of  mechanics ;  for  though  Newton's  Axioms  or  Laws  o/Jfo^ 
tiorij  which  stand  at  the  beginning  of  the  book,  are  a  much  clearer  and 
more  general  statement  of  the  grounds  of  Mechanics  than  had  yet  ap- 
peared, they  do  not  involve  any  doctrines  which  had  not  been  pre- 
viously stated  or  taken  for  granted  by  other  mathematicians. 

The  work,  however,  besides  its  unrivalled  mathematical  skill,  em- 
ployed in  tracing  out,  deductively,  the  consequences  of  the  laws  of 
motion,  and  its  great  cosmical  discoveries,  which  we  shall  hereafter 
treat  of,  had  great  philosophical  value  in  the  history  of  Dynamics,  as 
exhibiting  a  clear  conception  of  the  now  character  and  functions  of 
that  science.  In  his  Preface,  Newton  says,  **  Rational  Mechanics  most 
be  the  science  of  the  Motions  which  result  from  any  Forces,  and  of  the 
Forces  which  are  required  for  any  Motions,  accurately  propounded  and 
demonstrated.  For  many  things  induce  me  to  suspect,  that  all  natural 
phenomena  may  depend  upon  some  Forces  by  which  the  particles  of 
bodies  are  either  drawn  towards  each  other,  and  cohere,  or  repel  and 
recede  from  each  other :  and  these  Forces  being  hitherto  unknown, 
philosophers  have  pursued  their  researches  in  vain.     And  I  hope 
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of  the  third  law  of  motion,  when  the  action  is  direct  This  error  was 
retained  even  in  the  later  editions  of  the  Principia.* 

The  question  of  the  centre  of  oscillation  had  been  proposed  by  Mer- 
senne  somewhat  earlier,*  in  1646.  And  though  the  problem  was  ont 
of  the  reach  of  an  j  principles  at  that  time  known  and  understood,  some 
of  the  mathematicians  of  the  day  had  rightly  solved  some  cases  of  it, 
by  proceeding  as  if  the  question  had  been  to  find  the  Centre  of  Per- 
cussion, The  Centre  of  Percussion  is  the  point  about  which  the  mo- 
menta of  all  the  parts  of  a  body  balance  each  other,  when  it  is  in  motion 
about  any  axis,  and  is  stopped  by  striking  against  an  obstacle  placed 
at  that  centre.  Boberval  found  this  point  in  some  easy  cases ;  Des- 
cartes also  attempted  the  problem ;  their  rival  labors  led  to  an  angry 
controversy:  and  Descartes  was,  as  in  his  physical  speculations  he 
often  was,  very  presumptuous,  though  not  more  than  half  right. 

Huyghens  was  hardly  advanced  beyond  boyhood  when  Mersenne 
first  proposed  this  problem;  and,  as  he  says,'  could  see  no  principle 
which  even  offered  an  opening  to  the  solution,  and  had  thus  been  re- 
pelled at  the  threshold.  When,  however,  he  published  his  Horologium 
Oseillatorium  in  1673,  the  fourth  part  of  that  work  was  on  the  Centre 
of  Oscillation  or  Agitation ;  and  the  principle  which  he  then  assumed, 
though  not  so  simple  and  self-evident  as  those  to  which  such  problems 
were  afterwards  referred,  was  perfectly  correct  and  general,  and  led  to 
exact  solutions  in  all  cases.  The  reader  has  already  seen  repeatedly  in 
the  course  of  this  history,  complex  and  derivative  principles  presenting 
themselves  to  men's  minds,  before  simple  and  elementary  ones.  The 
"  hypothesis"  assumed  by  Huyghens  was  this ;  "  that  if  any  weights 
are  put  in  motion  by  the  force  of  gravity,  they  cannot  move  so  that 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  them  all  shall  rise  higher  than  the  place  fiK>m 
which  it  descended."  This  being  assumed,  it  is  easy  to  show  that  the 
centre  of  gravity  will,  under  all  circumstances,  rise  <u  high  as  its  ori- 
ginal position ;  and  this  consideration  leads  to  a  determination  of  the 
oscillation  of  a  compound  pendulum.  We  may  observe,  in  the  prin- 
ciple thus  selected,  a  conviction  that,  in  all  mechanical  action,  the  cen- 
tre of  gravity  may  be  taken  as  the  representative  of  the  whole  system. 
This  conviction,  as  we  have  seen,  may  be  traced  in  the  axioms  of 
Archimedes  and  Stevinus ;  and  Huyghens,  when  he  proceeds  upon  it, 
undertakes  to  show,'  that  he  assumes  only  this,  that  a  heavy  body 
Cannot,  of  itself,  move  upwards. 

*  B.  iii.  Lemma  iii.  to  Prop,  xzxix.  *  Mont  iL  428. 
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Clear  as  Huyghen^s  principle  appeared  to  himself,  it  was,  after  some 
time,  attacked  by  the  Abb6  Catelan,  a  zealous  Cartesian.     Catelan 
also  put  forth  principles  which  be  conceived  were  evident,  and  deuced 
from  them  conclusions  contradictory  to  those  of  Huyghens.   His  piin- 
oiples,  now  that  we  know  them  to  be  false,  appear  to  us  very  gratu- 
itous.   They  are  these ;  **  that  in  a  compound  pendulum,  the  sum  of 
the  velocities  of  the  component  weights  is  equal  to  the  sunoi  of  the 
velocities  which  they  would  have  acquired  if  they  had  been  detached 
pendulums  f  and  "  that  the  time  of  the  vibration  of  a  compound  pen- 
dulum is  an  arithmetic  mean  between  the  times  of  the  vibrations  of 
the  weights,  moving  as  detached   pendulums.''      Huyghens    easily 
showed  that  these  suppositions  would  make  the  centre  of  gravity 
ascend  to  a  ^ater  height  than  that  from  which  it  fell ;  and  after 
some  time,  James  Bernoulli  stept  into  the  arena,  and  ranged  himself 
on  the  side  of  Huyghens.    As  the  discussion  thus  proceeded,  it  began 
to  be  seen  that  the  question  really  was,  in  what  manner  the  Third 
Law  of  Motion  was  to  be  extended  to  cases  of  indirect  action ;  whether 
by  distributing  the  action  and  reaction  according  to  statical  principles, 
or  in  some  other  way.    "  I  propose  it  to  the  consideration  of  miUhe- 
maticians,"  says  Bernoulli  in  1686,  ^'what  law  of  the  communication 
of  velocity  is  observed  by  bodies  in  motion,  which  are  sustained  at  one 
extremity  by  a  fixed  fulcrum,  and  at  the  other  by  a  body  also  moving, 
but  more  slowly.     Is  the  excess  of  velocity  which  must  be  communi- 
cated from  the  one  body  to  tlie  other  to  be  distributed  iu  the  same 
proportion  in  which  a  load  supported  on  the  lever  would  be  distrib- 
uted?"    He  adds,  that  if  this  question  be  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
Huyghens  will  be  found  to  be  in  error ;  but  this  is  a  mistake.     The 
principle,  that  the  action  and  reaction  of  bodies  thus  moving  are  to 
be  distributed  according  to  the  rules  of  the  lever,  is  true ;  but  Ber- 
noulli mistook,  in  estimating  this  action  and  reaction  by  the  velocity 
acquired  at  any  moment ;  instead  of  taking,  as  he  should  have  done, 
the  increment  of  velocity  which  gravity  tended  to  impress  iu  the  next 
instant.     This  was  shown  by  the  Marquis  de  THopital;  who  adds, 
with  justice,  "  I  conceive  that  I  have  thus  fully  answered  the  call  of 
Bernoulli,  when  he  says,  I  propose  it  to  the  consideration  of  mathema- 
ticians, &c." 

We  may,  from  this  time,  consider  as  known,  but  not  as  fully  estab- 
lished, the  principle  that  "  When  bodies  in  motion  affect  each  other, 
the  action  and  reaction  are  distributed  according  to  the  laws  of  Sta- 
tics;"   although  there  were  still  found  occasional  difficulties  in  the 
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generalization  and  application  of  the  role.  James  Bernoulli,  in  1708, 
gave  "  a  General  Demonstration  of  the  Centre  of  Oscillation,  drawn 
from  the  natare  of  the  Lever/'  In  this  demonstration*  he  takes  as  a 
fundamental  principle,  that  bodies  in  motion,  connected  by  levers, 
balance,  when  the  products  of  their  momenta  and  the  lengths  of  the 
levers  are  equal  in  opposite  directions.  For  the  proof  of  this  proposi* 
tion,  he  refers  to  Marriotte,  who  had  asserted  it  of  weights  acting  by 
percussion,'®  and  in  order  to  prove  it,  had  balanced  the  effect  oT  a 
weight  on  a  lever  by  the  effect  of  a  jet  of  water,  and  had  confirmed  it 
by  other  experiments."  Moreover,  says  Bernoulli,  there  is  no  one  who 
denies  it  Still,  this  kind  of  proof  was  hardly  satisfactory  or  elemen- 
tary enough.  John  Bernoulli  took  up  the  subject  after  the  death  of 
his  brother  James,  which  happened  in  1705.  The  former  published 
in  1714  his  Meditatio  de  Nalurd  Centri  OscillationU,  In  this  memoir, 
he  assumes,  as  his  brother  had  done,  that  the  effects  of  forces  on  a 
lever  in  motion  are  distributed  according  to  the  common  rules  of  the 
lever."  The  principal  generalization  which  he  introduced  was,  that 
ho  considered  gravity  as  a  force  soliciting  to  motion,  which  might  have 
different  intensities  in  different  bodies.  At  the  same  time.  Brook 
Taylor  in  England  solved  the  problem,  upon  the  same  principles  as 
Bernoulli ;  and  the  question  of  priority  on  this  subject  was  one  point 
in  the  angry  intercourse  which,  about  this  time,  became  common  be* 
tween  the  English  mathematicians  and  those  of  the  Continent.  Her- 
mann also,  in  his  Phoronomia^  published  in  1716,  gave  a  proof  which, 
as  he  informs  us,  he  had  devised  before  he  saw  John  Bernoulli's.  This 
proof  is  founded  on  the  statical  equivalence  of  the  ^^  solicitatiofia  of 
gravity y^  and  the  " vicarious  solicitations'^  which  correspond  to  the 
actual  motion  of  each  part ;  or,  as  it  has  been  expressed  by  more 
modem  writers,  the  equilibrium  of  the  impressed  and  effective  forces. 

It  was  shown  by  John  Bernoulli  and  Hermann,  and  was  indeed 
easily  proved,  that  the  proposition  assumed  by  Huyghens  as  the  foun- 
dation of  his  solution,  was,  in  fact,  a  consequence  of  the  elementary 
principles  which  belong  to  this  branch  of  mechanics.  But  this  as- 
sumption of  Huyghens  was  an  example  of  a  more  general  proposition, 
which  by  some  mathematicians  at  this  time  had  been  put  forward  as 
an  original  and  elementary  law ;  and  as  a  principle  which  ought  to 
supersede  the  usual  measure  of  the  forces  of  bodies  in  motion ;  this 
principle  they  called  "  the  Conservation  of  Vis  VivaJ*    The  attempt  to 

•  Op.  ii.  930.  "  Choq,  dft  Cbrpt,  p.  2H. 
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make  this  change  was  the  conunenoement  of  one  of  the  most  dbatiaale 
and  curious  of  the  oontrovenies  which  form  part  of  the  liiatofy  of 
mechanical  science.    The  celebrated  Leibniti  was  the  author  of  the 
new  opinion.    In  1686,  he  published,  in  the  Leipaio  Aot%  "A  short 
Demonstration  of  a  memorable  Error  of  Descartes  and  otben^  < 
ing  ihe  natural  law  by  which  they  think  that  Ood  alwaya 
the  same  quanti^  of  motion ;  in  which  they  perrert  meohnmoa."  Ihe 
principle  that  the  same  quantity  of  motion^  and  therefore  of  mofiBf 
force,  is  always  preserved  in  the  world,  fidlows  from  the  aqnality  of 
action  and  reaction ;  though  Descartes  had,  after  his  laahioii,  gmn  s 
theolc^cal  reason  for  it ;  Leibnitz  allowed  that  the  quantity  of  mornf 
force  remains  always  the  same,  but  denied  that  this  force  ia  meaaored 
by  the  quantity  of  motion  or  momentum.    He  maintained  that  the 
same  force  is  requisite  to  raise  a  weight  of  one  jpound  throngfa  four 
ieet,  and  a  weight  of  four  pounds  through  one  foot,  though   the  mo- 
menta in  this  case  are  as  one  to  two.    This  was  answered  hjr  the  Abb6 
de  Conti ;  who  truly  observed,  that  allowing  the  effecta  in  the  two 
cases  to  be  equal,  this  did  not  prove  the  forces  to  be  equal ;  sinoe  the 
effect,  in  the  first  case,  was  produced  in  a  double  time,  and  therefoie  it 
was  quite  consistent  to  suppose  the  force  only  half  as  great.    Leibniti, 
however,  persisted  in  his  innovation ;  and  in  1605  laid  down  the  dis- 
tinction between  vires  mortuoBj  or  pressures,  and  vires  vivae^  the  name 
he  gave  to  his  own  measure  of  force.    He  kept  up  a  correspondence 
with  John  Bernoulli,  whom  he  converted  to  his  peculiar  opiniona  on 
this  subject ;  or  rather,  as  Bernoulli  says,''  made  him  think  for  him- 
self, which  ended  in  his  proving  directly  that  which  Leibnitz  had  de- 
fended by  indirect  reasons.   Among  other  arguments,  he  had  pretended 
to  show  (what  is  certainly  not  true),  that  if  the  common  meaaore  of 
forces  be  adhered  tP,  a  perpetual  motion  would  be  possible.    It  ia  easy 
to  collect  many  cases  which  admit  of  being  very  simply  and  conve- 
niently reasoned  upon  by  means  of  the  m  vtvo,  that  is,  by  taking  the 
force  to  be  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  velocity,  and  not  to  the 
velocity  itself.    Thus,  in  order  to  give  the  arrow  tmce  the  velocity, 
the  bow  must  be  four  times  as  strong ;  and  in  all  cases  in  which  no 
account  is  taken  of  the  time  of  producing  the  effect,  we  may  conve- 
niently use  similar  methods. 

But  it  was  not  till  a  later  period  that  the  question  excited  any 
general  notice.    The  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris  in  1724  proposed 

»«  OpAW.AO. 
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as  a  subject  for  their  prize  dissertation  the  laws  of  the  impact  of  bodies. 
Bernoulli,  as  a  competitor,  wrote  a  treatise,  upon  Leibnitzian  principles, 
which,  though  not  honored  with  the  prize,  was  printed  by  the  Academy 
with  commendation.'^  The  opinions  which  he  here  defended  and 
illustrated  were  adopted  by  several  mathematicians ;  the  controversy 
extended  from  the  mathematical  to  the  literary  world,  at  that  time 
more  attentive  than  usual  to  mathematical  disputes,  in  consequence  of 
the  great  struggle  then  going  on  between  the  Cartesian  and  the  New- 
tonian system.  It  was,  howevec,  obvious  that  by  this  time  the  interest 
of  the  question,  so  far  as  the  progress  of  Dynamics  was  concerned,  was 
at  an  end ;  for  the  combatants  all  agreed  as  to  the  results  in  each  par- 
ticular case.  The  Laws  of  Motion  were  now  established;  and  the 
question  was,  by  means  of  what  definitions  and  abstractions  could  they 
be  best  expressed; — a  metaphysical,  not  a  physical  discussion,  and 
therefore  one  in  which  "the  paper  philosophers,"  as  Galileo  called 
them,  could  bear  a  part.  In  the  first  volume  of  the  Transactions  of 
the  Academy  of  St.  Petersburg^  published  in  1728,  there  are  three 
Leibnitzian  memoirs  by  Hermann,  Bullfinger,  and  Wolff.  In  England, 
Clarke  was  an  angry  assailant  of  the  German  opinion,  which  S'Grave- 
sande  maintained.  In  France,  Mairan  attacked  the  vis  viva  in  1728; 
^*  with  strong  and  victorious  reasons,"  as  the  Marquise  du  Chatelet 
declared,  in  the  first  edition  of  her  Treatise  on  Fire}^  But  shortly 
after  this  praise  was  published,  the  Chateau  de  Cirey,  where  the 
Marquise  usually  lived,  became  a  school  of  Leibnitzian  opinions,  and 
the  resort  of  the  principal  partisans  of  the  vis  viva,  ^^  Soon,"  observes 
Mairan,  *'  their  language  was  changed ;  the  vis  viva  was  enthroned  by 
the  side  of  the  nionads.^^  llie  Marquise  tried  to  retract  or  explain 
away  her  praises ;  she  urged  arguments  on  the  other  side.  Still  the 
question  was  not  decided ;  even  her  friend  Voltaire  was  not  converted. 
In  1741  he  read  a  memoir  On  the  Measure  and  Nature  of  Moving 
Forces^  in  which  he  maintained  the  old  opinion.  Finally,  D'Alembert 
in  1743  declared  it  to  be,  as  it  truly  was,  a  mere  question  of  words; 
and  by  the  turn  which  Dynamics  then  took,  it  ceased  to  be  of  any 
possible  interest  or  importance  to  mathematicians. 

The  representation  of  the  laws  of  motion  and  of  the  reasonings 
depending  on  them,  in  the  most  general  form,  by  means  of  analytical 
language,  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  fully  achieved  till  the  time  of 
D' Alembert ;  but  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  discovery  of  these  laws 
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had  taken  place  tomewliat  earlier;  and  that  law  which  k  mote  par- 
ticiilarly  ezpresied  in  lyAlembert'e  Principle  (tk$  equalUy  if  ik* 
aetitm  gained  and  hat)  was,  it  haa  been  seen,  rather  led  to  bj  tiw 
general  carrent  of  the  reasoning  of  mathematiciana  aboat  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  oentury  than  discovered  by  any  one.  Hajg^ieBs, 
liarriotte,  the  two  Bemonllis,  L'H6pital,  Taylor,  and  Hermanii,  have 
each  of  them  their  name  in  the  history  of  this  advance ;  bat  we  eaimot 
ascribe  to  any  of  them  any  great  real  inductive  sagacity  afaowD  in  what 
they  thus  contributed,  eicept  to  Huyghens,  who  first  seised  the  prin- 
ciple in  such  a  form  as  to  find  the  centre  of  oscillation  by  meana  of  it 
Indeed,  in  the  steps  taken  by  the  others,  Unguage  itself  bad  almost 
made  the  generalization  for  them  at  the  time  when  they  wrote ;  and  it 
required  no  small  degree  of  acuteness  and  care  to  distingniah  the  old 
cases,  in  which  the  law  had  already  been  applied,  firom  the  new  • 
in  which  they  had  to  apply  it 


CHAPTER  VI. 

slquel  to  the  generalization  of  the  principles  of  mechanics. 

Period  of  Mathematical  Deduction. — Analytical  Mechanics. 

WE  have  now  finished  the  history  of  the  discovery  of  Mechanical 
Principles,  strictly  so  called.  The  three  Laws  of  Motion,  gen- 
eralized in  the  manner  we  have  described,  contain  the  materials  of  the 
whole  structure  of  Mechanics ;  and  in  the  remaining  progress  of  the 
science,  wo  are  led  to  no  new  truth  which  was  not  implicitly  involved 
in  those  previously  known.  It  may  be  thought,  therefore,  that  the 
narrative  of  this  progress  is  of  comparatively  small  interest.  Nor  do 
we  maintain  that  the  application  and  development  of  principles  is  a 
matter  of  so  much  importance  to  the  philosophy  of  science,  as  the 
advance  towards  and  to  them.  Still,  there  are  many  circumstances  in 
the  latter  stages  of  the  progress  of  the  science  of  Mechanics,  which 
well  deserve  notice,  and  make  a  rapid  survey  of  that  part  of  its  history 
indispensable  to  our  purpose. 

The  Laws  of  Motion  are  expressed  in  terms  of  Space  and  Number ; 
the  development  of  the  consequences  of  these  laws  must,  therefore,  be 
performed  by  means  of  the  reasonings  of  mathematics ;  and  the  science 
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of  Mechanics  may  assume  the  various  aspects  which  belong  to  the 
different  modes  of  dealing  with  mathematical  quantities.  Mechanics, 
like  pure  mathematics,  may  be  geometrical  or  may  be  analytical ;  that 
is,  it  may  treat  space  either  by  a  direct  consideration  of  its  properties, 
or  by  a  symbolical  representation  of  them:  Mechanics,  like  pure 
mathematics,  may  proceed  from  special  cases,  to  problems  and  methods 
of  extreme  generality ; — may  summon  to  its  aid  the  curious  and  refined 
relations  of  symmetry,  by  which  general  and  complex  conditions  are 
simplified ; — may  become  more  powerful  by  the  discovery  of  more 
powerful  analytical  artifices ; — may  even  have  the  generality  of  its 
principles  further  expanded,  inasmuch  as  symbols  are  a  more  general 
language  than  words.  We  shall  very  briefly  notice  a  series  of  mod- 
ifications of  this  kind. 

1.  Geometrical  Mechanics,  Newton,  d:c, — ^The  fii'st  great  systematical 
Treatise  on  Mechanics,  in  the  most  general  sense,  is  the  two  first  Books 
of  the  Principia  of  Newton.  In  this  work,  the  method  employed  is 
predominantly  geometrical :  not  only  space  is  not  represented  symbol- 
ically, or  by  reference  to  number ;  but  numbers,  as,  for  instance,  those 
which  measure  time  and  force,  are  represented  by  spaces;  and  the 
laws  of  their  changes  are  indicated  by  the  properties  of  curve  lines.  It 
is  well  known  that  Newton  employed,  by  preference,  methods  of  this 
kind  in  the  exposition  of  his  theorems,  even  where  he  had  made  the 
discovery  of  them  by  analytical  calculations.  The  intuitions  of  space 
appeared  to  him,  as  they  have  appeared  to  many  of  his  followers,  to 
be  a  more  clear  and  satisfactory  road  to  knowledge,  than  the  operations 
of  symbolical  language.  Hermann,  whose  Fhoronomia  was  the  next 
great  work  on  this  subject,  pursued  a  like  course ;  employing  curves, 
which  he  calls  **the  scale  of  velocities,"  "of  forces,"  <kc.  Methods 
nearly  similar  were  employed  by  the  two  first  Bcmoullis,  and  other 
mathematicians  of  that  period ;  and  were,  indeed,  so  long  familiar,  that 
the  influence  of  them  may  still  be  traced  in  some  of  the  terms  which 
are  used  on  such  subjects ;  as,  for  instance,  when  we  talk  of  "  reducing 
a  problem  to  quadratures,"  that  is,  to  the  finding  the  area  of  the  curves 
employed  in  these  methods. 

2.  Analytical  Mechanics,  Euler, — As  analysis  was  more  cultivated, 
it  gained  a  predominancy  over  geometry;  being  found  to  be  a  &r 
more  powerful  instrument  for  obtaining  results;  and  possessing  a 
beauty  and  an  evidence,  which,  though  different  from  those  of  geom- 
etry, had  great  attractions  for  minds  to  which  they  became  familiar. 
The  person  who  did  most  to  give  to  analysis  the  generality  and  sym- 
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meCry  which  are  now  its  pride,  was  also  the  penon  who  made  Meohaiiiei 
analytical ;  I  mean  Euler.  He  began  his  exeeation  of  this  taak  in 
Tarioiu  memoire  which  appeared  in  the  IVantaeUaiu  qf  ike  Aemimy 
€f  Seieneei  at  St  Peteriburffy  comncKencing  with  its  eariieat  Toliiiiiei; 
and  in  1786,  he  published  there  his  Meehamei^  or  the  Sdemee  t^JfaUm 
analyiically  expounded ;  in  the  toay  of  a  SuppUmeni  io  thm  3ViMf- 
e^tume  of  ike  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciencee,  In  the  prefiuM  to  thii 
work,  he  says,  that  thoagh  the  solutions  of  problems  by  Newton  and 
Hermann  were  quite  satis&ctory,  yet  he  found  that  he  had  a  diffieoUj 
in  applying  them  to  new  problems,  differing  litUe  from  theiim;  and 
that,  therefore,  he  thought  it  would  be  useful  to  extract  an  Analyns 
out  of  their  synthesis. 

3.  Mechanical  Problems. — ^In  reality,  however,  Euler  has  done  modi 
more  than  merely  give  analytical  methods,  which  may  be  applied  to 
mechanical  problems :  he  has  himself  iqpplied  such  methods  to  an 
immense  number  of  cases.  His  transcendent  mathematical  powers, 
his  long  and  studious  life,  and  the  interest  with  which  he  pursued  the 
subject,  led  him  to  solve  an  almost  inconceivable  number  and  varietj 
of  mechanical  problems.  Such  problems  suggested  themselves  to  him 
on  all  occasions.  One  of  his  memoirs  begins,  by  stating  that,  happen- 
ing to  think  of  the  line  of  Virgil, 

Anohon  de  prork  jacitar  stant  litore  pappes ; 
The  anchor  drops,  the  mshing  keol  is  staid ; 

he  could  not  help  inquiring  what  would  be  the  nature  of  the  ship's 
motion  under  the  circumstances  here  described.  And  in  the  last  few 
days  of  his  life,  after  his  mortal  illness  had  begun,  having  seen  in  the 
newspapers  some  statements  respecting  balloons,  he  proceeded  to  cal- 
culate their  motions ;  and  performed  a  difiScult  integration,  in  which 
this  undertaking  engaged  him.  His  Memoirs  occupy  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  PetropoUtan  Transactions  during  his  life,  from  1728  to 
1783 ;  and  ho  declared  that  he  should  leave  papers  which  might  en- 
rich the  publications  of  the  Academy  of  Petersburg  for  twenty  years 
after  his  death ; — a  promise  which  has  been  more  than  fulfilled  ;  for, 
up  to  1818,  the  volumes  usually  contain  several  Memoirs  of  his.  He 
and  his  contemporaries  may  be  said  to  have  exhausted  the  subject ; 
for  there  are  few  mechanical  problems  which  have  been  since  treated, 
which  they  have  not  in  some  manner  touched  upon. 

I  do  not  dwell  upon  the  details  of  such  problems ;  for  the  next  great 
step  in  Analytical  Mechanics,  the  publication  of  D'Alembert's  Prin- 
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ciple  in  1743,  in  a  great  degree  superseded  their  interest.  The 
Transactions  of  the  Academies  of  Paris  and  Berlin,  as  well  as  St. 
Petersburg,  are  filled,  up  to  this  time,  with  various  questions  of  this 
kind.  They  require,  for  the  most  part,  the  determination  of  the  mo- 
tions of  several  bodies,  with  or  without  weight,  which  pull  or  push 
each  other  by  means  of  threads,  or  levers,  to  which  they  are  fastened, 
or  along  which  they  can  slide  ;  and  which,  having  a  certain  impulse 
given  them  at  first,  are  then  left  to  themselves,  or  are  compelled  to 
move  in  given  lines  and  surfaces.  The  postulate  of  Huyghens,  respect- 
ing the  motion  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  was  generally  one  of  the 
principles  of  the  solution ;  but  other  principles  were  always  needed  in 
addition  to  this ;  and  it  required  the  exercise  of  ingenuity  and  skill  to 
detect  the  most  suitable  in  each  case.  Such  problems  were,  for  some 
time,  a  sort  of  trial  of  strength  among  mathematicians :  the  principle 
of  D'Alembert  put  an  end  to  this  kind  of  challenges,  by  supplying  a 
direct  and  general  method  of  resolving,  or  at. least  of  throwing  into 
equations,  any  imaginable  problem.  The  mechanical  difficulties  were 
in  this  way  reduced  to  difficulties  of  pure  mathematics. 

4.  D^AlemherCa  Principle, — ^D'Alembert's  Principle  is  only  the  ex- 
pression, in  the  most  general  form,  of  the  principle  upon  which  John 
Bernoulli,  Hermann,  and  others,  had  solved  the  problem  of  the  centre 
of  oscillation.  It  was  thus  stated,  ^  The  moihon  impressed  on  each  par- 
ticle of  any  system  by  the  forces  which  act  upon  it,  may  be  resolved  into 
two,  the  effective  motion,  and  the  motion  gained  or  lost :  the  effective 
motions  will  be  the  real  motions  of  the  parts,  and  the  motions  gained 
and  lost  will  be  such  as  would  keep  the  system  at  rest"  The  distino- 
tion  of  staticSy  the  doctrine  of  equilibrium,  and  dynamics,  the  doctrine 
of  motion,  was,  as  we  have  seen,  fundamental ;  and  the  difference  of 
difficulty  and  complexity  in  the  two  subjects  was  well  understood,  and 
generally  recognized  by  mathematicians.  D'Alembert's  principle  re- 
duces every  dynamical  question  to  a  statical  one ;  and  hence,  by  means 
of  the  conditions  which  connect  the  possible  motions  of  the  system, 
we  can  determine  what  the  actual  motions  must  be.  The  difficulty  of 
determining  the  laws  of  equilibrium,  in  the  application  of  this  prin- 
ciple in  complex  cases  is,  however,  often  as  great  as  if  we  apply  more 
simple  and  direct  considerations. 

5.  Motion  in  Resiating  Media,  Ballistics, — We  shall  notice  more 
particularly  the  history  of  some  of  the  problems  of  mechanics.  Though 
John  Bernoulli  always  spoke  with  admiration  of  Newton's  Prindpia, 
and  of  its  author,  he  appears  to  have  been  well  disposed  to  point  out 
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nal  or  imagined  blemiBhea  in  the  work.  Against  the  Tilidily  of 
Newton's  determination  of  the  path  described  by  a  body  projected  in 
any  part  of  the  soUr  system,  Bernoulli  niges  a  caril  which  it  ii 
difficult  to  conceire  that  a  mathematician^  such  as  he  was,  ooald  aeri- 
onsly  believe  to  be  well  founded.  On  Newton's  determination  of  the 
path  of  a  body  in  a  resisting  medium,  his  criticism  is  more  just  He 
pointed  out  a  material  error  in  this  solution :  this  correetioa  came  to 
Newton's  knowledge  in  London,  in  October^  1Y12,  when  the  impni- 
sion  of  the  second  edition  of  the  PHneipia  was  just  drawing  to  a 
dose,  under  the  care  of  Cotes  at  Cambridge ;  and  Newton  immedi- 
ately cancelled  the  leaf  and  corrected  the  error.^ 

This  problem  of  the  motion  of  a  body  in  a  resisting  mediam,  lad  to 
another  collision  between  the  English  and  the  German  mathematiciaiiB. 
The  proposition  to  which  we  have  referred,  gave  only  an  indirect  riew 
of  the  nature  of  the  cunre  described  by  a  projectile  in  the  air ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  Newton,  when  he  wrote  the  Prineipia^  did  not  see  hia  wif 
to  any  direct  and  complete  solution  of  this  problem.  At  a  later  period, 
in  1*718,  when  the  quarrel  had  waxed  hot  between  the  admirera  of  New* 
ton  and  Leibnitz,  Eeill,  who  had  come  forward  as  a  champion  on  the 
English  side,  proposed  this  problem  to  the  foreigners  as  a  challenge. 
Eieill  probably  imagined  that  what  Newton  had  not  discovered,  no  one 
of  his  time  would  be  able  to  discover.  But  the  sedulous  cultivation 
of  analysis  by  the  Germans  had  given  them  mathematical  powers 
beyond  the  expectations  of  the  English ;  wlio,  whatever  mig^ht  be 
their  talents,  had  made  little  advance  in  the  effective  use  of  greneral 
methods;  and  for  a  long  period  seemed  to  be  fascinated  to  the  spot, 
in  their  admiration  of  Newton's  excellence.  Bernoulli  speedily  solved 
the  problem ;  and  reasonably  enough,  according  to  the  law  of  honor 
of  such  challenges,  called  upon  the  challenger  to  produce  his  solution. 
Eeill  was  unable  to  do  this ;  and  after  some  attempts  at  procrastina- 
tion, was  driven  to  very  paltry  evasions.  Bernoulli  then  published  his 
solution,  with  very  just  expressions  of  scorn  towards  his  antagonist. 
And  this  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  the  first  material  addition 
which  was  made  to  the  Ptinctpia  by  subsequent  writers. 

6.  Constellation  of  Mathematicians, —  We  pass  with  admiration 
along  the  great  series  of  mathematicians,  by  whom  the  science  of 
theoretical  mechanics  has  been  cultivated,  from  the  time  of  Newton 
to  our  own.    There  is  no  group  of  men  of  science  whose  fame  is 
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higher  or  brighter.  The  great  discoveries  of  Copernicus,  Galileo, 
Newton,  had  fixed  all  eyes  on  those  portions  of  human  knowledge  on 
which  their  successors  employed  their  labors.  The  certainty  belong- 
ing to  this  line  of  speculation  seemed  to  elevate  mathematicians  above 
the  students  of  other  subjects ;  and  the  beauty  of  mathematical  rela- 
tions, and  the  subtlety  of  intellect  which  may  be  shown  in  dealing 
with  them,  were  fitted  to  win  unbounded  applause.  The  successors  of 
Newton  and  the  Bemoullis,  as  Euler,  Clairaut,  D'Alembert,  Lagrange, 
Laplace,  not  to  introduce  living  names,  have  been  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  of  talent  which  the  world  has  seen.  That  their  talent 
is,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  dififerent  kind  from  that  by  which  the  laws 
of  nature  were  discovered,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  explain  elsewhere; 
for  the  present,  I  must  endeavor  to  arrange  the  principal  achievements 
of  those  whom  I  have  mentioned. 

The  series  of  persons  is  connected  by  social  relations.  Euler  was  the 
pupil  of  the  first  generation  of  Bernoullis,  and  the  intimate  friend  of 
the  second  generation ;  and  all  these  extraordinary  men,  as  well  as 
Hermann,  were  of  the  city  of  Basil,  in  that  age  a  spot  fertile  of  great 
mathematicians  to  an  unparalleled  degree.  In  1 740,  Clairaut  and  Man- 
pertuis  visited  John  Bernoulli,  at  that  time  the  Nestor  of  mathemati- 
cians, who  died,  full  of  age  and  honors,  in  1748.  Euler,  several  of  the 
Bernoullis,  Maupertuis,  Lagrange,  among  other  mathematicians  of 
smaller  note,  were  called  into  the  north  by  Catharine  of  Russia  and 
Frederic  of  Prussia,  to  inspire  and  instruct  academies  which  the  bril- 
liant fame  then  attached  to  science,  had  induced  those  monarchs  to 
establish.  The  prizes  proposed  by  these  societies,  and  by  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences,  gave  occasion  to  many  of  the  most  valuable  mar 
thematical  works  of  the  century. 

7.  The  Problem  of  Three  Bodies, — In  1747,  Clairaut  and  D'Alem- 
bert  sent,  on  the  same  day,  to  this  body,  their  solutions  of  the  celebrated 
*'  Problem  of  Three  Bodies,"  which,  from  that  time,  became  the  great 
object  of  attention  of  mathematicians ; — the  bow  in  which  each  tried 
his  strength,  and  endeavored  to  shoot  further  than  his  predecessors. 

This  problem  was,  in  fact,  the  astronomical  question  of  the  eflfect 
produced  by  the  attraction  of  the  sun,  in  disturbing  the  motions  of  the 
moon  about  the  earth ;  or  by  the  attraction  of  one  planet,  disturbing 
the  motion  of  another  planet  about  the  sun  ;  but  being  expressed  gen- 
erally, as  referring  to  one  body  which  disturbs  any  two  others,  it 
became  a  mechanical  problem,  and  the  history  of  it  belongs  to  the 
present  subject 
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One  consequence  of  the  synthetical  form  adopted  by  Newton  in  the 
Principia,  was,  that  his  successors  had  the  problem  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem to  begin  entirely  anew.  Those  who  would  not  do  tbis,  made  do 
progress,  as  was  long  the  case  with  the  English.  Clairaut  aajs^  that  he 
tried  for  a  long  time  to  make  some  use  of  Newton's  labors ;  bat  that, 
at  last,  he  resolved  to  take  up  the  subject  in  an  independent  manner. 
This,  accordingly,  he  did,  using  analysis  throughout,  and  following 
methods  not  much  different  from  those  still  employed.  .We  do  not 
now  speak  of  the  comparison  of  this  theory  with  observation,  except  to 
remark,  that  both  by  the  agreements  and  by  the  discrepancies  of  this 
comparison,  Clairaut  and  other  writers  were  perpetually  driven  on  to 
carry  forwards  the  calculation  to  a  greater  and  greater  degree  of  ac- 
curacy. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  cases  in  which  this  happened,  was 
that  of  the  movement  of  the  Apogee  of  the  Moon ;  and  in  this  case,  a 
mode  of  approximating  to  the  truth,  which  had  been  depended  on  as 
nearly  exact,  was,  after  having  caused  great  perplexity,  found  by  Clairant 
and  Euler  to  give  only  half  the  truth.  This  same  Problem  of  Three 
Bodies  was  the  occasion  of  a  memoir  of  Clairaut,  which  gained  the 
prize  of  the  Academy  of  St.  Petersburg  in  1751 ;  and,  finally,  of  his 
Thiorie  de  la  Lune,  published  in  1765.  D'Alembert  labored  at  the 
same  time  on  the  same  problem ;  and  the  value  of  their  methods,  and 
the  merit  of  the  inventors,  unhappily  became  a  subject  of  controversy 
between  those  two  great  mathematicians.  Euler  also,  in  1753,  pub- 
lished a  Theory  of  the  Moon,  which  was,  perhaps,  more  useful  than 
either  of  the  others,  since  it  was  afterwards  the  basis  of  Mayer's  method, 
and  of  his  Tables.  It  is  difficult  to  give  the  general  reader  any  distinct 
notion  of  these  sohitions.  We  may  observe,  that  the  quantities  which 
determine  the  moon's  position,  are  to  be  determined  by  means  of  cer- 
tain algebraical  equations,  which  express  the  mechanical  conditions  of 
the  motion.  The  operation,  by  which  the  result  is  to  be  obtained,  in- 
volves the  process  of  integration ;  which,  in  this  instance,  cannot  be 
performed  in  an  immediate  and  definite  manner ;  since  the  quantities 
thus  to  be  operated  on  depend  upon  the  moon's  position,  and  thus  re- 
quire us  to  know  the  very  thing  which  we  have  to  determine  by  the 
operation.  Tlie  result  must  be  got  at,  therefore,  by  successive  approx- 
imations :  we  must  first  find  a  quantity  near  the  truth ;  and  then,  by 
the  help  of  this,  one  nearer  still ;  and  so  on ;  and,  in  this  manner,  the 
moon's  phice  will  be  given  by  a  converging  series  of  terms.  The  form 
of  these  terms  depends  upon  the  relations  of  position  between  the  sun 
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and  moon,  their  apogees,  the  moon's  nodes,  and  other  quantities ;  and 
by  the  variety  of  combinations  of  which  these  admit,  the  terms  become 
very  numerous  and  complex.  The  magnitude  of  the  terms  depends 
also  upon  various  circumstances ;  as  the  relative  force  of  the  sun  and 
earth,  the  relative  times  of  the  solar  and  lunar  revolutions,  the  eccen- 
tricities and  inclinations  of  the  two  orbits.  These  are  combined  so  as 
to  give  terms  of  different  orders  of  magnitudes ;  and  it  depends  upon 
the  skill  and  perseverance  of  the  mathematician  how  &r  he  will  con- 
tinue this  series  of  terms.  For  there  is  no  limit  to  their  number :  and 
though  the  methods  of  which  we  have  spoken  do  theoretically  enable 
us  to  calculate  as  many  terms  as  we  please,  the  labor  and  the  complex- 
ity of  the  operations  are  so  serious  that  common  calculators  are  stopped 
by  them.  None  but  very  great  mathematicians  have  been  able  to  walk 
safely  any  considerable  distance  into  this  avenue, — so  rapidly  does  it 
darken  as  we  proceed.  And  even  the  possibility  of  doing  what  has 
been  done,  depends  upon  what  we  may  call  accidental  circumstances ; 
the  smallness  of  the  inclinations  and  eccentricities  of  the  system,  and 
the  like.  ^  If  nature  had  not  favored  us  in  this  way,''  Lagrange  used  to 
say,  ^  there  would  have  been  an  end  of  the  geometers  in  this  problem," 
The  expected  return  of  the  comet  of  1682  in  1759,  gave  a  new  interest 
to  the  problem,  and  Clairant  proceeded  to  calculate  the  case  which  was 
thus  suggested.  When  this  was  treated  by  the  methods  which  had  suc- 
ceeded for  the  moon,  it  offered  no  prospect  of  success,  in  consequence 
of  the  absence  of  the  favorable  circumstances  just  referred  to,  and, 
accordingly,  Clairaut,  after  obtaining  the  six  equations  to  which  he  re- 
duces the  solution,*  adds,  ^  Integrate  them  who  can"  (Int^gre  mainr 
tenant  qui  pourra).  New  methods  of  approximation  were  devised  for 
this  case. 

The  problem  of  three  bodies  was  not  prosecuted  in  consequence  of 
its  analytical  beauty,  or  its  intrinsic  attraction ;  but  its  great  difficul- 
ties were  thus  resolutely  combated  from  necessity ;  because  in  no  other 
way  could  the  theory  of  universal  gravitation  be  known  to  be  true  or 
made  to  be  useful.  The  construction  of  Tables  of  the  Moon,  an 
object  which  offered  a  large  pecuniary  reward,  as  well  as  mathemat- 
ical glory,  to  the  successful  adventurer,  was  the  main  purpose  of  these 
labors! 

The  Theory  of  the  Planets  presented  the  Problem  of  Three  Bodies 
in  a  new  form,  and  involved  in  peculiar  difficulties ;  for  the  approxima- 
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tions  which  succeed  in  tlie  Lunar  Tlieory  fail  here.  Artifioes  aomewiut 
modified  arc  required  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  this  caae. 

Euler  had  investigated,  in  particular,  the  motions  of  Jupiter  and 
Saturn,  in  which  there  was  a  secular  acceleration  and  retaidatiQii, 
known  by  observation,  but  not  easily  explicable  by  theorj.  EoWs 
memoirs,  which  gained  the  prize  of  the  French  Academy,  in  1748  md 
1752,  contained  much  beautiful  analysis ;  and  Lagrange  published  aho 
a  theory  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  in  which  he  obtained  results  diffuot 
from  those  of  Euler.  Laplace,  in  1787,  showed  that  this  inequsBtj 
arose  from  the  circumstance  that  two  of  Saturn's  years  are  very  neailj 
equal  to  five  of  Jupiter's. 

The  problems  relating  to  Jupiter's  Satellites^  were  found  to  be  ef«i 
more  complex  than  those  which  refer  to  the  planets :  for  it  was  neoei- 
sary  to  consider  each  satellite  as  disturbed  by  the  other  three  at  cnee; 
and  thus  there  occurred  the  Problem  of  Five  Bodies.  This  probloD 
was  resolved  by  Lagrange.' 

Again,  the  newly-discovered  small  Planets^  Juno,  Ceres,  Verti, 
Pallas,  whose  orbits  almost  coincide  with  each  other,  and  are  more  in* 
clined  and  more  eccentric  than  those  of  the  ancient  planets,  give  mt, 
by  their  perturbations,  to  new  forms  of  the  problem,  and  require  new 
artifices. 

In  the  course  of  these  researches  respecting  Jupiter,  Lagrange  and 
Laplace  were  led  to  consider  particularly  the  secular  Inequalities  of 
the  solar  system ;  that  is,  those  inequalities  in  which  the  duration  of 
the  cycle  of  change  embraces  very  many  revolutions  of  the  bodies 
themselves.  Euler  in  1749  and  1755,  and  Lagrange^  in  1766,  had 
introduced  the  method  of  the  Variation  of  the  Elements  of  the  orbit; 
which  consists  in  tracing  the  effect  of  the  perturbing  forces,  not  as 
directly  altering  the  place  of  the  planet,  but  as  producing  a  change 
from  one  instant  to  another,  in  the  dimensions  and  position  of  the  El- 
liptical orbit  which  the  planet  describes.*    Taking  this  view,  he  deters 
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>  In  tho  first  edition  of  this  niatory,  I  had  ascribod  to  Lagrange  the  invontion  of 
the  Method  of  Variation  of  Elements  in  the  theory  of  Perturbations.  Bat  jostioe  to 
Euler  requires  that  we  should  assign  this  distinction  to  him ;  at  least,  next  ^  New- 
ton, whof*o  mode  of  representing  tho  paths  of  bodies  by  means  of  a  Eevdving  Orhil, 
in  tho  Ninth  Section  of  the  Princijna^  may  be  con<iidered  as  an  antioipaUon  of  the 
method  of  variation  of  elements.  lu  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Micanique  CeUtU^  livre 
XV.  p.  305,  is  an  abstract  of  Euler's  paper  of  1749 ;  where  Laplaco  odds,  "  C'est  le 
premier  cssai  de  la  m(5thode  do  la  variation  dcs  coustantes  arbitraircs."  And  in 
page  310  is  an  abstract  of  the  paper  of  1756 :  and  speaking  of  the  method,  Laplace 
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mines  the  secular  changes  of  each  of  the  elements  ordetermining  quan- 
tities of  the  orbit  In  17T3,  Laplace  also  attacked  this  subject  of 
secular  changes,  and  obtained  expressions  for  them.  On  this  occasion, 
he  proved  the  celebrated  proposition  that,  *^  the  mean  motions  of  the 
planets  are  invariable :"  that  is,  that  there  is,  in  the  revolutions  of  the 
system,  no  progressive  change  which  is  not  finally  stopped  and  re- 
versed ;  no  increase,  which  is  not,  after  some  period,  changed  into  de- 
crease ;  no  retardation  which  is  not  at  last  succeeded  by  acceleration ; 
although,  in  some  cases,  millions  of  years  may  elapse  before  the  system 
reaches  the  tnming-point  Thomas  Simpson  noticed  the  same  conse- 
quence of  the  laws  of  universal  attraction.  In  1774  and  1776,  La- 
grange' still  labored  at  the  secular  equations;  extending  his  researches 
to  the  nodes  and  inclinations ;  and  showed  that  the  invariability  of  the 
mean  motions  of  the  planets,  which  Laplace  had  proved,  neglecting 
the  fourth  powers  of  the  eccentricities  and  inclinations  of  the  orbits,' 
was  true,  however  far  the  approximation  was  carried,  so  long  as  the 
squares  of  the  disturbing  masses  were  neglected.  He  afterwards  im- 
proved his  methods  ;*  and,  in  1783,  he  endeavored  to  extend  the  calcu- 
lation of  the  changes  of  the  elements  to  the  periodical  equations,  as 
well  as  the  secular. 

8.  Mkanique  Cilestey  dx. — Laplace  also  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  secular  changes;  and,  finally,  undertook  his  vast  work,  the 
Mdcanique  Celeste^  which  he  intended  to  contain  a  complete  view  of 
the  existing  state  of  this  splendid  department  of  science.  We  may  see, 
in  the  exultation  which  Uie  author  obviously  feels  at  the  thought  of 
erecting  this  monument  of  his  age,  the  enthusiasm  which  had  been  ex- 
cited by  the  splendid  course  of  mathematical  successes  of  which  I  have 
given  a  sketch.  The  two  first  volumes  of  this  great  work  appeared  in 
1799.  The  third  and  fourth  volumes  were  published  in  1802  and 
1805  respectively.  Since  its  publication,  little  has  been  added  to  the 
solution  of  the  great  problems  of  which  it  treats.  In  1808,  Laplace 
presented  to  the  Frendi  Bureau  des  Longitudes,  a  Supplement  to  the 
Mkanique  Celeste;  the  object  of  which  was  to  improve  still  further 

sayB,  *'  It  oonsifltB  in  regarding  the  elements  of  the  elliptioal  motion  u  variable  in 
virtue  of  the  perturbing  forces.  Those  elements  are,  1,  the  axis  major ;  2,  the  epoch 
of  the  body  being  at  the  apse ;  8,  the  eccentricity ;  4,  the  movement  of  the  apse; 
5,  the  inclination;  6,  the  longitude  of  the  node;'*  and  he  then  proceeds  to  show 
how  Enler  did  this.  It  is  possible  that  Lagrange  knew  nothing  of  Enler's  paper. 
See  Mcc.  Oil,  vol.  v.  p.  812.  But  Euler's  conception  and  treatment  of  the  method 
arc  complete,  so  that  he  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  author  of  it. 
*  (liiutier,  p.  104.  »  lb.  p.  184.  •  lb  p.  IW. 
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the  mode  of  obtaining  the  aecuUr  Tariatioiia  of  the  elemonte.  Pommb 
and  Lagrange  proved  the  InTariability  of  the  ncKajor  axea  of  the  ortiiti^ 
as  &r  as  the  second  order  of  the  pertnrbing  forces.  Vaiicma  otbsr 
authors  have  since  Ubored  at  this  sntject^  Bnrckhaidti  in  1808,  ex- 
tended the  pertnrbing  function  as  far  as  the  sixth  order  of  the  eoeen- 
tricities.  Oanss,  Hansen,  and  Bessel,  Iroiy,  MIL  LabboGk,  Haas, 
Pont^ulant,  and  Aiiy,  have,  at  different  periods  up  to  tlie  pment 
time,  either  extended  or  illustrated  some  perticular  part  of  the  tfaeoif, 
or  I4[iplied  it  to  special  cases;  as  in  the  instance  of  Pfofeoaor ;Aaj^ 
calculation  of  an  inequality  of  Venus  and  the  earth,  of  whicli  the  period 
is  240  years.  The  approximation  of  the  Moon's  motkms  has  bev 
puahed  to  an  almost  incredible  extent  by  M.  Damoiaeui,  and«  finally, 
Plana  has  once  more  attempted  to  present^  in  a  angle  work  (thm 
thick  quarto  volumes),  all  that  has  hitherto  been  exeouted  with  ngtfd 
to  the  theory  of  the  Moon. 

I  give  only  the  leading  points  of  the  progress  of  analytical  djnamioa 
Hence  I  have  not  spoken  in  detail  of  the  theoiy  of  the  Satellites  d 
Jupiter,  a  subject  on  which  Lagrange  gained  a  priae  for  a  Menioir,  is 
1?66,  and  in  which  Laplace  discovered  some  most  curioua  propsdMi 
in  1784.  Still  less  have  I  referred  to  the  purely  speculatiTB  qnestioa 
of  Tautochronous  Curves  in  a  resisting  medium,  though  it  waa'  a  sab- 
ject  of  the  labors  of  Bernoulli,  Enler,  Fontaine,  D'Alemberti  Lagrange^ 
and  Laplace.  The  reader  will  rightly  suppose  that  many  other  corioai 
inyestigations  are  passed  over  in  utter  silence. 

[2d  £d.]  [Although  the  analytical  calculations  of  the  great  mathe- 
maticians of  the  last  century  had  determined,  in  a  demonstrative  man- 
ner, a  vast  series  of  inequalities  to  which  the  motions  of  the  sun,  mo(m, 
and  planets  were  subject  in  virtue  of  their  mutual  attraction,  then 
were  still  unsatisfactory  points  in  the  solutions  thus  given  of  the  great 
mechanical  problems  suggested  by  the  System  of  the  XTniverae.  One 
of  these  points  was  the  want  of  any  evident  mechanical  signifioanoe  in 
the  successive  members  of  these  series.  Lindenau  relates  that  Lagrange^ 
near  the  end  of  his  life,  expressed  his  sorrow  that  the  meUioda  of  iqp- 
proximation  employed  in  Physical  Astronomy  rested  on  arbitrary  pro- 
cesses, and  not  on  any  insight  into  the  results  of  mechanical  action. 
But  something  was  subsequently  done  to  remove  the  ground  of  this 
complaint.  In  1818,  Gauss  pointed  out  that  secular  equations  may  be 
conceived  to  result  from  the  disturbing  body  being  distributed  along 
its  orbit  so  as  to  form  a  ring,  and  thus  made  the  result  conceivable 
more  distinctly  than  as  a  mere  result  of  calculation.    And  it  appears 
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to  me  that  Professor  Airy's  treatise  entitled  Oravitation,  published  at 
Cambridge  in  1834,  is  of  great  value  in  supplying  similar  modes  of 
conception  with  regard  to  the  mechanical  origin  of  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal inequalities  of  the  solar  system. 

Bessel  in  1824,  and  Hansen  in  1828,  published  works  which  are 
considered  as  belonging,  along  with  those  of  Gauss,  to  a  new  era  in 
physical  astronomy.'  Gauss's  Theoria  Motuum  Corporum  CeUstium, 
which  had  Lalande's  medal  assigned  to  it  by  the  French  Institute,  had 
already  (1810)  resolved  all  problems  concerning  the  determination  of 
the  place  of  a  planet  or  comet  in  its  orbit  in  function  of  the  elements. 
The  value  of  Hansen's  labors  respecting  the  Perturbations  of  the  Plan- 
ets was  recognized  by  the  Astronomical  Society  of  London,  which 
awarded  to  them  its  gold  medal. 

The  investigations  of  M.  Damoiseau,  and  of  MM.  Plana  and  Carlini, 
on  the  Problem  of  the  Lunar  Theory,  followed  nearly  the  same  course 
as  those  of  their  predecessors.  In  these,  as  in  the  Mkanique  CiUstej 
and  in  preceding  works  on  the  same  subject,  the  Moon's  co-ordinates 
(time,  radius  vector,  and  latitude)  were  expressed  in  function  of  her  true 
longitude.  The  integrations  were  effected  in  series,  and  then  by  re- 
version of  the  series,  the  longitude  was  expressed  in  function  of  the 
time ;  and  then  in  the  same  manner  the  other  two  co-ordinates.  But 
Sir  John  Lubbock  and  M.  Pont^coulant  have  made  the  mean  longitude 
of  the  moon,  that  is,  the  time,  the  independent  variable,  and  have  ex- 
pressed the  moon's  co-ordinates  in  terms  of  sines  and  cosines  of  angles 
increasing  proportionally  to  the  time.  And  this  method  has  been 
adopted  by  M.  Poisson  {Mem.  Inst  xiii.  1885,  p.  212).  M.  Damoiseau, 
like  Laplace  and  Clairaut,  had  deduced  the  successive  coefiBcients  of 
the  lunar  inequalities  by  numerical  equations.  But  M.  Plana  expresses 
explicitly  each  coefficient  in  general  terms  of  the  letters  expressing  the 
constants  of  the  problem,  arranging  them  according  to  the  ord^r  of  the 
quantities,  and  substituting  numbers  at  the  end  of  the  operation  only. 
By  attending  to  this  arrangement,  MM.  Lubbock  and  Pont^coulant 
have  verified  or  corrected  a  large  portion  of  the  terms  contained  in 
the  investigations  of  MM.  Damoiseau  and  Plana.  Sir  John  Lubbock 
has  calculated  the  polar  co-ordinates  of  the  Moon  directly ;  M.  Poisson, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  obtained  the  variable  elliptical  elements ;  M. 
Pont^coulant  conceives  that  the  method  of  variation  or  arbitrary  con- 


•  Abhand.  dcr  Alad,  d.  WiueMch,  eu  Berlin,  1824;  and  DvtquiUUi(me$  circa  Theo- 
riam  Pertvrbationum,    See  Jahn.  OtBch.  der  AtUnm.  p.  84. 
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stAtibs  mxy  most  conveniontly  be  reserved  for  aecolar  iDe^TLal^tieA  and 

inequalities  of  long  periodB. 

MM.  Lubbock  and  Pontecoulant  bare  made  the  mode  of  treating  the 
Lunar  Tbcory  and  the  rianctftry  Theory  agree  witlj  eacli  oLber, 
instead  of  following  two  different  paths  in  the  calculation  of  tbia  two 
problems,  ivhiob  had  prcvionsiy  been  done. 

Prof.  Hansen^  also^  in  hi*  I^uTuiavtcnta  N^ova  Int'rgiipationis  Orhittg 
vera  quam  Luna  jj^rluUrat  {Gofha^  1S38),  givc^  a  general  method, 
including  the  Lunar  Tbtiory  and  the  PlaueUry  Theory  ns  two  s}>ecial 
rases*    To  this  la  annexed  a  solution  of  the  Problem  of  Four  SodUt* 

I  am  here  apeaking  of  the  Lunar  and  Planetary  Theories  ab  Mcchan* 
ical  Problema  only.  Connected  with  this  subject,  I  will  not  omit  l^.* 
notice  a  very  general  and  beautiful  method  of  eolnng  problemt 
respecting  the  motion  of  systems  mutually  attracting  bodies,  given  by 
SirW*  R,  Hamilton,  in  the  Pkiiosophical  Tromacltons  for  1834-5 
(**0n  a  General  Method  in  Dynamics"),  His  method  coofiidito  in 
investigating  the  Prtnci^xii  Function  of  the  co-ordinates  of  the  bodies: 
this  function  being  one,  by  the  differentiation  of  which,  the  c<M>rdinil£fl 
of  the  bodies  of  the  syi^tem  may  he  found,  Moreover,  an  approxitnile 
value  of  this  function  lieing  obtained^  the  same  formula)  supply  a  mefln* 
of  successive  approximation  without  limit] 

9,  Precesnon,  Motion  of  Rir/ld  Bodies, — The  aeries  of  itiveatigB* 
tions  of  which  I  have  spoken,  extensive  and  complex:  as  it  is,  treats  the 
moving  bodies  as  points  only,  and  tates  no  account  of  any  peculiariiy 
of  their  form  or  motion  of  their  parts.  The  inyestigation  of  tlic  motion 
of  a  body  of  any  magnitude  and  fonn,  is  another  branch  of  analytical 
mechanics^  which  well  deserves  notice.  Like  the  former  branch,  it 
mainly  owed  its  cultivation  to  the  problems  suggested  by  the  solar 
system,  Newton^  as  we  have  seen^  endeavored  to  calculate  the  efTtfCt 
of  the  attraction  of  the  sun  and  moon  in  producing  the  j^recc^^ton  (/ 
ik&  equinoxes ;  but  in  doing  this  he  made  some  mistalcc*.  In  17-t7, 
D'Alcmbert  solved  this  problem  hy  the  wd  of  his  **  Principle  ;**  and  it 
vas  not  difficult  for  him  to  show,  as  he  did  in  bis  Opuscults^  in  IVOl, 
that  the  same  method  cnabied  him  to  determine  the  motion  of  a  body 
of  any  figure  acted  upon  by  any  forces.  But^  as  the  reader  will  hairo 
observed  in  the  course  of  this  narrative,  the  great  mathematicians  (rf 
this  period  were  always  nearly  abreast  of  each  other  in  their  advancoi. 
— E[der,'°  in  the  mean  time,  bad  published,  in  1^51,  a  solution  of  the 


k 


u.^^«i^ir4S,  1750, 
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problem  of  the  precession;  and  in  1752,  a  memoir  which  he  entitled, 
Discovery  of  a  New  Principle  of  Mechanics^  and  which  contains  a 
solution  of  the  general  problem  of  the  alteration  of  rotary  motion  by 
forces.  D'Alembert  noticed  with  disapprobation  the  assumption  of 
priority  which  this  title  implied,  though  allowing  the  merit  of  the 
memoir.  Various  improvements  were  made  in  these  solutions;  but 
the  final  form  was  given  them  by  Euler ;  and  they  were  applied  to  a 
great  variety  of  problems  in  his  Theojy  of  the  Motion  of  Solid  and 
Rigid  Bodies^  which  was  written"  about  1760,  and  published  in  1765. 
The  formulsB  in  this  work  were  much  simplified  by  the  use  of  a  dis- 
covery of  Segner,  that  every  body  has  three  axes  which  were  called 
Principal  Axes,  about  which  alone  (in  general)  it  would  permanently 
revolve.  The  equations  which  Euler  and  other  writers  had  obtained, 
were  attacked  as  erroneous  by  Landen  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions for  1785 ;  but  1  think  it  is  impossible  to  consider  this  criticism 
otherwise  than  as  an  example  of  the  inability  of  the  English  mathe- 
maticians of  that  period  to  take  a  steady  hold  of  the  analytical  general- 
izations to  which  the  great  Continental  authors  had  been  led.  Perhaps 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  calculations  of  the  motion  of  a  rigid  body 
is  that  which  Lagrange  performed  with  regard  to  the  Moon^s  Libra- 
iion  ;  and  by  which  he  showed  that  the  Nodes  of  the  Moon's  Equator 
and  those  of  her  Orbit  must  always  coincide. 

10.  Vibrating  Strings. — ^Other  mechanical  questions,  unconnected 
with  astronomy,  were  also  pursued  with  great  zeal  and  success. 
Among  these  was  the  problem  of  a  vibrating  string,  stretched  between 
two  fixed  points.  There  is  not  much  complexity  in  the  mechanical 
conceptions  which  belong  to  this  case,  but  considerable  difficulty  in 
reducing  them  to  analysis.  Taylor,  in  his  Method  of  Increments,  pub- 
lished in  1716,  had  annexed  to  his  work  a  solution  of  this  problem; 
obtained  on  suppositions,  limited  indeed,  but  apparently  conformable 
to  the  most  common  circumstances  of  practice.  John  Bernoulli,  in 
1728,  had  also  treated  the  same  problem.  But  it  assumed  an  interest 
altogether  new,  when,  in  1747,  D'Alembert  published  his  views  on  the 
subject ;  in  which  he  maintained  that,  instead  of  one  kind  of  curve 
only,  there  were  an  infinite  number  of  different  curves,  which  answered 
the  conditions  of  the  question.  The  problem,  thus  put  forward  by 
one  great  mathematician,  was,  as  usual,  taken  up  by  the  others,  whose 
names  the  reader  is  now  so  familiar  with  in  such  an  association.     In 


"  See  the  preface  to  the  book. 
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1748,  Eoler  not  only  assented  to  the  generalization  of  D'Alembert, 
but  held  that  it  was  not  necessary  that  the  carves  so  introdaoed  should 
be  defined  by  any  algebraical  condition  whatever.  From  this  extreme 
indeterminateness  D^Alembert  dissented;  while  Daniel  Bernoulli, 
trusting  more  to  physical  and  less  to  analytical  reasoninga,  maintained 
that  both  these  generalizations  were  inapplicable  in  facty  and  that  the 
solution  was  really  restricted,  as  had  at  first  been  aappoeed,  to  the 
form  of  the  trochoid,  and  to  other  forms  derivable  from  that  He 
introduced,  in  such  problems,  the  ^*Law  of  Coexistent  Vibratioitt," 
which  is  of  eminent  use  in  enabling  us  to  conceive  the  results  of  com- 
plex mechanical  conditions,  and  the  real  import  of  many  analytical 
expressions.  In  the  mean  time,  the  wonderful  analjrticai  genius  of 
Lagrange  had  applied  itself  to  this  problem.  He  had  formed  the 
Academy  of  Turin,  in  conjunction  with  his  friends  Saluces  and  Cigna; 
and  the  first  memoir  in  their  Transactions  was  one  by  him  on  tiiis 
subject :  in  this  and  in  subsequent  writings  he  has  established|  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  mathematical  world,  that  the  functions  introduced  in 
such  cases  are  not  necessarily  continuous,  but  are  arbitrary  to  the  same 
.  degree  that  the  motion  is  so  practically ;  though  capable  of  expression 
by  a  series  of  circular  functions.  This  controversy,  concemiDg  the 
degree  of  lawlessness  with  which  the  conditions  of  the  solution  may 
be  assumed,  is  of  consequence,  not  only  with  respect  to  vibrating 
strings,  but  also  with  respect  to  many  problems,  belonging  to  a  branch 
of  Mechanics  which  we  now  have  to  mention,  the  Doctrine  of  Fluids. 

11.  Equilibrium  of  Fluids,  Figure  of  the  Earth,  Tides. — ^The 
application  of  the  general  doctrines  of  Mechanics  to  fluids  was  a 
natural  and  inevitable  step,  when  the  principles  of  the  science  had 
been  generalized.  It  was  easily  seen  that  a  fluid  is,  for  this  purpoee, 
nothing  more  than  a  body  of  which  the  parts  are  movable  amongst 
each  other  with  entire  facility ;  and  that  the  mathematician  must  trace 
the  consequences  of  this  condition  upon  his  equations.  This  accord- 
ingly was  done,  by  the  founders  of  mechanics,  both  for  the  cases  of 
the  equilibrium  and  of  motion.  Newton's  attempt  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  the  figure  of  the  earthy  supposing  it  fluid,  is  the  first  example 
of  such  an  investigation :  and  this  solution  rested  upon  principles 
which  we  have  already  explained,  applied  with  the  skill  and  sagacity 
which  distinguished  all  that  Newton  did. 

"We  have  already  seen  how  the  generality  of  the  principle,  that 
fluids  press  equally  in  all  directions,  was  established.  In  applying  it 
to  calculation,  Newton  took  for  his  fundamental  principle,  the  equal 
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weight  of  columns  of  the  flaid  reaching  to  the  centre ;  Hayghens 
took,  as  his  basis,  the  prependiculority  of  the  resulting  force  at  each 
point  to  the  surfJEUse  of  the  fluid ;  Bouguer  conceived  that  both  prin- 
ciples were  necessary ;  and  Clairaut  showed  that  the  equilibrium  of 
all  canals  is  requisite.  He  also  was  the  first  mathematician  who  de- 
duced from  this  principle  the  Equations  of  Partial  Differentials  by 
which  these  laws  are  expressed ;  a  step  which,  as  Lagrange  says,'' 
changed  the  face  of  Hydrostatics,  and  made  it  a  new  science.  Euler 
simplified  the  mode  of  obtaining  the  Equations  of  Equilibrium  for  any 
forces  whatever ;  and  put  them  in  the  form  which  is  now  generally 
adopted  in  our  treatises. 

The  explanation  of  the  Tides^  in  the  way  in  which  Newton  at- 
tempted it  in  the  third  book  of  the  Principia,  is  another  example  of 
a  hydrostatical  investigation :  for  he  considered  only  the  form  that 
the  ocean  would  have  if  it  were  at  rest  The  memoirs  of  Maclaurin, 
Daniel  Bernoulli,  and  Euler,  on  the  question  of  the  Tides,  which 
shared  among  them  the  prize  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1740, 
went  upon  the  same  views. 

The  Treatise  of  the  Figure  of  the  Earthy  by  Clairaut,  in  1743,  ex- 
tended Newton's  solution  of  the  same  problem,  by  supposing  a  solid 
nucleus  covered  with  a  fluid  of  different  density.  No  peculiar  novelty 
has  been  introduced  into  this  subject,  except  a  method  employed  by 
Laplace  for  determining  the  attractions  of  spheroids  of  small  eccen- 
tricity, which  is,  as  Professor  Airy  has  said,"  ^  a  calculus  the  most 
singular  in  its  nature,  and  the  most  powerful  in  its  effects,  of  any 
which  has  yet  appeared.*^ 

12.  Capillary  Action, — ^There  is  only  one  other  problem  of  the 
statics  of  fluids  on  which  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  word, — ^the  doctrine 
of  Capillary  Attraction.  Daniel  Bernoulli,*^  in  1738,  states  that  he 
passes  over  the  subject,  because  he  could  not  reduce  the  facts  to  gen- 
eral laws :  but  Clairaut  was  more  successful,  and  Laplace  and  Poisson 
have  since  given  great  analytical  completeness  to  his  theory.  At  pres- 
ent our  business  is,  not  so  much  with  the  sufficiency  of  the  theory  to 
explain  phenomena,  as  with  the  mechanical  problem  of  which  this  is 
an  example,  which  is  one  of  a  very  remarkable  and  important  char- 
acter ;  namely,  to  determine  the  effect  of  attractions  which  are  exer- 
cised by  all  the  particles  of  bodies,  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  attrao- 
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tion  of  each  particle,  thoagh  sensible  when  it  acts  apoii  another  par- 
ticle at  an  extremely  small  distance  from  it,  becomeB  inaensible  and 
vanishes  the  moment  this  distance  assumes  a  perceptible  magnitude. 
It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  the  analysis  by  which  results  are  ob- 
tained under  conditions  so  general  and  so  peculiar,  is  oarioos  and 
abstract ;  the  problem  has  been  resolved  in  some  very  extensive  cases. 
13.  Motion  of  Fluids. — ^The  only  branch  of  mathematical  mechan- 
ics which  remains  to  be  considered,  is  that  which  is,  we  may  venture 
to  say,  hitherto  incomparably  the  most  incomplete  of  all, — ^Hydro- 
dynamics.    It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  the  mere  h  jpothesb  of 
absolute  relative  mobility  in  the  parts,  combined  with  the  laws  of  mo- 
tion and  nothing  more,  are  conditions  too  vague  and  general  to  lead  to 
definite  conclusions.    Yet  such  are  the  conditions  of  the  problems 
which  relate  to  the  motion  of  fluids.   Accordingly,  the  mode  of  solving 
them  has  been,  to  introduce  certain  other  hypotheses,  often  acknowl- 
edged to  be  false,  and  almost  always  in  some  measure  arbitrary,  which 
may  assist  in  determining  and  obtaining  the  solution.    The  Velodty 
of  a  fluid  issuiug  from  an  orifice  in  a  vessel,  and  the  Resistance  which 
.  a  solid  body  sufiers  in  moving  in  a  fluid,  have  been  the  two  main 
problems  on  which  mathematicians  have  employed  themselves.    We 
have  already  spoken  of  the  manner  in  which  Newton  attacked  both 
these,  and  endeavored  to  connect  them.   The  subject  became  a  branch 
of  Analytical  Mechanics  by  the  labors  of  D.  Bernoulli,  whose  Hydro- 
dynamica  was  published  in  1738.     This  work  rests  upon  the  Huy- 
ghenian  principle  of  which  we  have  already  spoken  in  the  history  of 
the  ceutre  of  oscillation ;  namely,  the  equality  of  the  actual  descent 
of  the  particles  and  the  potential  ascent  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  con- 
servation of  vis  viva.    This  was  the  fii-st  analytical  treatise ;  and  the 
analysis  is  declared  by  Lagrange  to  be  as  elegant  in  its  steps  as  it  is 
simple  in  its  results.    Maclaurin  also  treated  the  subject ;  but  is  ac- 
cused of  reasoning  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that  he  had  determined 
upon  his  result  beforehand ;  and  the  method  of  John  Bernoulli,  who 
likewise  wrote  upon  it,  has  been  strongly  objected  to  by  D'Alembert. 
D^Alembert  himself  applied  the  principle  which  bears  his  name  to  this 
subject;  publishing  a  Treatise  on  the  Equilibrium  and  Motion  of 
Fluids  in  1744,  and  on  the  Resistance  of  Fluids  in  1753.     His  Re- 
flexions sur  la  Cause  Generate  des  Vents,  printed  in   1747,  are  also 
a  celebrated  work,  belonging  to  this  part  of  niatheraatics.    Euler,  iu 
this  as  in  other  cases,  was  one  of  those  who  most  contributed  to  give 
analytical  elegance  to  the  subject.    In  addition  to  th«  questions  which 
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have  been  mentioned,  he  and  Lagrange  treated  the  problems  of  the 
small  vibrations  of  fluids,  both  inelastic  and  elastic ; — a  snbject  v?hich 
leads,  like  the  question  of  vibrating  strings,  to  some  subtle  and  ab- 
struse considerations  concerning  the  significations  of  the  integrals  of 
partial  differential  equations.  Laplace  also  took  up  the  subject  of 
waves  propagated  along  the  surface  of  water ;  and  deduced  a  very 
celebrated  theory  of  the  tides,  in  which  he  considered  the  ocean  to  be, 
not  in  equilibrium,  as  preceding  writers  had  supposed,  but  agitated  by 
a  constant  series  of  undulations,  produced  by  the  solar  and  lunar 
forces.  The  difficulty  of  such  an  investigation  may  be  judged  of  from 
this,  that  Laplace,  in  order  to  carry  it  on,  is  obliged  to  assume  a  me- 
chanical proposition,  unproved,  and  only  conjectured  to  be  true; 
namely,'*  that,  **  in  a  system  of  bodies  acted  upon  by  forces  which  are 
periodical,  the  state  of  the  system  is  periodical  like  the  forces."  Even 
with  this  assumption,  various  other  arbitrary  processes  are  requisite ; 
and  it  appears  still  very  doubtful  whether  Laplace's  theory  is  either  a 
better  mechanical  solution  of  the  problem,  or  a  nearer  approximation 
to  the  laws  of  the  phenomena,  than  that  obtained  by  D.  Bernoulli, 
following  the  views  of  Newton. 

In  most  cases,  the  solutions  of  problems  of  hydrodynamics  are  not 
satisfactorily  confirmed  by  the  results  of  observation.  Poisson  and 
Cauchy  have  prosecuted  the  subject  of  waves,  and  have  deduced  very 
curious  conclusions  by  a  very  recondite  and  profound  analysis.  The 
assumptions  of  the  mathematician  here  do  not  represent  the  condi- 
tions of  nature ;  the  rules  of  theory,  therefore,  are  not  a  good  standard 
to  which  we  may  refer  the  aberrations  of  particular  cases ;  and  the 
laws  which  we  obtain  from  experiment  are  very  imperfectly  illustrated 
by  h  priori  calculation.  The  case  of  this  department  of  knowledge, 
Hydrodynamics,  is  very  peculiar ;  we  have  reached  the  highest  point  of 
the  science, — the  laws  of  extreme  simplicity  and  generality  from  which 
the  phenomena  flow ;  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  ultimate  principles 
which  we  have  obtained  are  the  true  ones,  and  those  which  really 
apply  to  the  facts ;  and  yet  we  are  far  from  being  able  to  apply  the 
principles  to  explain  or  find  out  the  facts.  In  order  to  do  this,  we 
want,  in  addition  to  what  we  have,  true  and  useful  principles,  inter- 
mediate between  the  highest  and  the  lowest ; — between  the  extreme 
and  almost  barren  generality  of  the  laws  of  motion,  and  the  endless 
varieties  and  inextricable  complexity  of  fluid  motions  in  special  cases. 

»  Mec,  Cek  t.  u.  p.  SIS. 
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The  reison  of  this  peculiarity  in  the  loieiiceof  HydrodyiuuiiiesappettB 
to  be,  that  its  general  principlea  were  not  discovered  with  refereaoe  to 
the  science  itself  but  by  extension  firom  the  sister  scnenoe  of  the  lis- 
ehanics  of  Solids ;  they  were  not  obtained  by  aaoending  gndmStf 
from  particulars  to  truths  more  and  more  general,  respecting  the  mo- 
tbns  of  fluids;  but  wers  caught  at  once^  by  a  perception  thai  the 
parts  of  fluids  are  included  in  that  range  of  generality  whidh  we  aie 
entitled  to  give  to  tiie  supreme  laws  of  motiona  of  aolidai  Urns, 
Solid  Dynamics  and  Fluid  Dynamics  resemUe  two  edifleea  whieh  ham 
their  highest  apartment  in  common,  and  though  we  can  exphm 
eveiy  part  of  the  former  building,  we  have  not  yet  sucoeeded  in  trar- 
enmg  the  staircase  of  the  latter,  either  from  tiie  t(^  or  ftom  tfas 
bottom.  K  we  had  lived  in  a  world  in  which  there  were  no  aolid 
bodies,  we  should  probably  not  have  yet  discovered  the  lawn  of  mo> 
tkm ;  if  we  had  lived  in  a  world  in  which  thers  were  no  floidai  we 
should  have  no  idea  how  insufficient  a  complete  possesnon  of  the 
gsnwal  laws  of  motion  may  be,  to  give  us  a  true  knowledge  of  par- 
ticular results. 

14.  Variaut  Oeneral  Meehcmkal  PrineipUt.'^The  generaliaed  laws 
of  motion,  the  points  to  which  I  have  endeavored  to  conduct  my  his- 
toiy,  include  in  them  all  other  laws  by  which  the  motions  of  bodies 
can  be  regulated ;  and  among  such,  several  laws  which  had  been  dis- 
covered before  the  highest  point  of  generalization  was  reached,  and 
which  thus  served  as  Btepping-stones  to  the  ultimate  principles.  Such 
were,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Principles  of  the  ConservatioD  of  vis  Wso, 
the  Principle  of  the  Conservation  of  the  Motion  of  the  Centre  of 
Gravity,  and  the  like.  These  principles  may,  of  course,  be  deduced 
from  our  elementary  laws,  and  were  finally  established  by  mathema- 
ticians on  that  footing.  There  are  other  principles  which  may  be 
similarly  demonstrated ;  among  the  rest,  I  may  mention  the  Principle 
of  ih$  Conservation  ofareaSy  which  extends  to  any  number  of  bodies  a 
law  analogous  to  that  which  Kepler  had  observed,  and  Newton  demon- 
glnted,  respecting  the  areas  described  by  each  planet  round  the  sun. 
I  may  mention  also,  the  Principle  of  the  Immobility  of  the  plane  cf 
flMurtmum  areas^  a  plane  which  is  not  disturbed  by  any  mutual  action 
of  the  parts  of  any  system.  The  former  of  these  principles  was  pub- 
Ikhed  about  the  same  time  by  Euler,  D.  Bernoulli,  and  Darcy,  under 
diSiwent  forms,  in  1746  and  1747 ;  the  latter  by  Laplace. 

To  these  may  be  added  a  law,  very  celebrated  in  its  time,  and  the 
oecanon  of  an  angry  controversy,  the  Principle  of  least  action,    Man- 
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pertuis  conceived  that  he  could  establish  a  priori,  by  theological  argu- 
ments, that  all  mechanical  changes  must  take  place  in  the  world  so  as 
to  occasion  the  least  possible  quantity  of  action.  In  asserting  this,  it 
was  proposed  to  measure  the  Action  by  the  product  of  Velocity  and 
Space ;  and  this  measure  being  adopted,  the  mathematicians,  though 
they  did  not  generally  assent  to  Maupertuis'  reasonings,  found  that  his 
principle  expressed  a  remarkable  and  useful  truth,  which  might  bo 
established  on  known  mechanical  grounds. 

15.  Analytical  Generality.  Connection  of  Statics  and  Dynamics, — 
Before  I  quit  this  subject,  it  is  important  to  remark  the  peculiar  char- 
acter which  the  science  of  Mechanics  has  now  assumed,  in  consequence 
of  the  extreme  analytical  generality  which  has  been  given  it.  Sym- 
bols, and  operations  upon  symbols,  include  the  whole  of  the  reasoner*s 
task ;  and  though  the  relations  of  space  are  the  leading  subjects  in  the 
science,  the  great  analytical  treatises  upon  it  do  not  contain  a  single 
diagram.  The  Mieanique  Analytique  of  Lagrange,  of  which  the  first 
edition  appeared  in  1788,  is  by  far  the  most  consummate  example  of 
this  analytical  generality.  '^  The  plan  of  this  work,''  says  the  author, 
"  is  entirely  new.  I  have  proposed  to  myself  to  reduce  the  whole  the- 
ory of  this  science,  and  the  art  of  resolving  the  problems  which  it  in* 
eludes,  to  general  formulse,  of  which  the  simple  development  gives  all 
the  equations  necessary  for  the  solution  of  the  problem." — "  The  reader 
will  find  no  figures  in  the  work.  The  methods  which  I  deliver  do  not 
require  either  constructions,  or  geometrical  or  mechanical  reasonings ; 
but  only  algebraical  operations,  subject  to  a  regular  and  uniform  rule 
of  proceeding."  Thus  this  writer  makes  Mechanics  a  branch  of  Anal- 
ysis ;  instead  of  making,  as  had  previously  been  done.  Analysis  an 
implement  of  Mechanics.''  The  transcendent  generalizing  genius  of 
Lagrange,  and  his  matchless  analytical  skill  and  elegance,  have  made 
this  undertaking  as  successful  as  it  is  striking. 

The  mathematical  reader  is  aware  that  the  language  of  mathemat- 
ical symbols  is,  in  its  nature,  more  general  than  the  language  of  words : 
and  that  in  this  way  truths,  translated  into  symbols,  often  suggest  their 
own  generalizations.  Something  of  this  kind  has  happened  in  Me- 
chanics. The  same  Formula  expresses  the  general  condition  of  Statics 
and  that  of  Dynamics.  The  tendency  to  generalization  which  is  thus 
introduced  by  analysis,  makes  mathematicians  unwilling  to  acknowl- 

i>  Lagrange  himself  terms  Meohanios,  **  An  Analytical  Geometiy  of  four  dimen- 
sions." Besides  the  thrte  ecnnrdinata  which  determine  the  place  of  a  body  in  tpact^ 
the  tuM  enters  as  9^  fourth  eo-ordmatt,    [Note  by  Littrow.] 
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edge  a  plurality  of  Mechanical  principlea;  and  in  the  most  recent 
analytical  treatiaes  on  the  rabjecti  all  the  doctrines  are  deduoed  from 
the  single  Law  of  Inertia.  Indeed,  if  we  identify  Forces  with  the  Ve- 
locities which  produce  them,  and  allow  the  Ck>mpoution  of  Forces  to 
be  applicable  to  force  JO  ttscferfftocx^  it  is  easy  to  see  that  we  can  rednce 
the  Laws  of  Motion  to  the  Principles  of  Statics;  and  thu  conjimction, 
though  it  may  not  be  considered  as  philosophically  just,  is  Texbally 
correct  If  we  thus  multiply  or  extend  the  meanings  of  the  teim 
Force,  we  make  our  elementary  prindples  rimpler  and  fewer  than  be- 
f<»e ;  and  those  persons,  therefore,  who  are  willing  to  assent  to  aodi  s 
use  of  words,  can  thus  obtain  an  additional  generalisation  of  dynamicsl 
principles ;  and  this,  as  I  have  stated,  has  been  adopted  in  seTerml  re- 
cent treatises.  I  shall  not  further  discuss  here  how  far  this  is  a  resl 
advance  in  science. 

Having  thus  rapidly  gone  through  the  histoiy  of  Force  and  Attrac- 
tion in  the  abstract,  we  return  to  the  attempt  to  interpret  the  phenom- 
ena of  the  universe  by  the  aid  of  these  abstractions  thus  established. 

But  before  we  do  so,  we  may  make  one  remark  on  the  history  of 
this  part  of  science.  In  consequence  of  the  vast  career  into  which 
the  Doctrine  of  Motion  has  been  drawn  by  the  splendid  proUema  pro- 
posed to  it  by  Astronomy,  the  origin  and  starting-point  of  Mechanics, 
namely  Machines,  had  almost  been  lost  out  of  sight  Machines  had 
become  the  smallest  part  of  Mechanics^  as  Land-meawring  had  become 
the  smallest  part  of  Gtometry.  Yet  the  application  of  Mathematics  to 
the  doctrine  of  Machines  has  led,  at  all  periods  of  the  Science,  and  es- 
pecially in  our  own  time,  to  curious  and  valuable  results.  Some  of 
these  will  be  noticed  in  the  Additions  to  this  volume. 
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Descend  from  heaven,  Urania,  by  that  name 

If  rightly  thon  art  called,  whose  voioe  divine 

Following,  above  the  Olympian  hill  I  soar, 

Above  the  flight  of  Pegasean  wing. 

The  meaning,  not  the  name,  I  call,  for  thou 

Nor  of  the  muses  nine,  nor  on  the  top 

Of  old  Olympus  dwell' st :  but  hcavenly-bom. 

Before  the  hills  appeared,  or  fountain  flowed, 

Thou  with  Eternal  Wisdom  didst  converse, 

Wisdom,  thy  sister. 

Paradise  Lotty  B.  vii. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Prelude  to  the  Inductive  Epoch  of  Newton. 

TT7E  have  now  to  contemplate  the  last  and  most  splendid  period  of 
'  *  the  progress  of  Astronomy ; — the  grand  completion  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  most  ancient  and  prosperous  province  of  human  knowledge ; 
— the  steps  which  elevated  this  science  to  an  unrivalled  eminence  above 
other  sciences ; — the  first  great  example  of  a  wide  and  complex  assem- 
blage of  phenomena  indubitably  traced  to  their  single  simple  cause ; — 
in  short,  the  first  example  of  the  formation  of  a  perfect  Inductive 
.  Science. 

In  this,  as  in  other  considerable  advances  in  real  science,  the  com- 
plete disclosure  of  the  new  truths  by  the  principal  discoverer,  was  pre- 
ceded by  movements  and  glimpses,  by  trials,  seekings,  and  guesses  on 
the  part  of  others ;  by  indications,  in  short,  that  men's  minds  were 
already  carried  by  their  intellectual  impulses  in  the  direction  in  which 
the  truth  lay,  and  were  beginning  to  detect  its  nature.  In  a  case  so 
important  and  interesting  as  this,  it  is  more  peculiarly  proper  to  give 
some  view  of  this  Prelude  to  the  Epoch  of  the  full  discovery. 

{Francis  Bacon.)  That  Astronomy  should  become  Physical  Astron- 
omy,— that  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  should  be  traced  to 
their  causes,  as  well  as  reduced  to  rule, — was  felt  by  all  persons  of 
active  and  philosophical  minds  as  a  pressing  and  irresistible  need,  at 
the  time  of  which  we  speak.  We  have  already  seen  how  much  this 
feeling  had  to  do  in  impelling  Kepler  to  the  train  of  laborious  research 
by  which  he  made  his  discoveries.  Perhaps  it  may  be  interesting  to 
point  out  how  strongly  this  persuasion  of  the  necessity  of  giving  a 
physical  character  to  astronomy,  had  taken  possession  of  the  mind  of 
Bacon,  who,  looking  at  the  progress  of  knowledge  with  a  more  com- 
prehensive spirit,  and  from  a  higher  point  of  view  than  Kepler,  could 
have  none  of  his  astronomical  prejudices,  since  on  that  subject  ho  was 
of  a  diflferent  school,  and  of  far  inferior  knowledge.  In  his  "  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Intellectual  Globe,"  Bacon  says  that  while  Astronomy  had, 
up  to  that  time,  had  it  for  her  business  to  inquire  into  the  rules  of  the 
heavenly  motions,  and  Philosophy  into  their  causes,  they  had  both  so 
far  worked  without  due  appreciation  of  their  respective  tasks ;  Philoe- 
ophy  neglecting  facts,  and  Astronomy  claiming  assent  to  her  mathe- 
Vot  ».— 26 
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matical  hypotheses,  which  ought  to  be  considered  as  mere  steps  of 
calculation.  '*  Since,  therefore,"  he  continues,*  *^each  adenoe  hsi 
hitherto  been  a  slight  and  ill-constructed  thing,  we  must  asauredlj  tsb 
a  firmer  stand ;  our  ground  being,  that  these  two  sabjects,  which  on 
account  of  the  narrowness  of  men's  views  and  the  traditions  of  pro- 
fessors have  been  so  long  dissevered,  are,  in  fiact^  one  and  the  ssine 
thing,  and  compose  one  body  of  science."  It  must  be  allowed  thil^ 
however  erroneous  might  be  the  points  of  Bacon's  positive  ; 
cal  creed,  these  general  views  of  the  nature  and  position  of  the  i 
are  most  sound  and  philosophical 

{Kepler,)  In  his  attempts  to  suggest  a  right  physical  view  of  ^ 
starry  heavens  and  their  relation  to  the  earth,  Bacon  failed,  along  vith 
all  the  writers  of  his  time.  It  has  abeady  been  stated  tliat  the  miis 
cause  of  this  failure  was  the  want  of  a  knowledge  of  the  true  theoiyof 
motion ; — the  non-existence  of  the  science  of  Dynamics^  At  the  time 
of  Bacon  and  Kepler,  it  was  only  just  beginning  to  be  posaible  to  !«• 
duce  the  heavenly  motions  to  the  laws  of  earthly  motion,  became  tbt 
latter  were  only  just  then  divulged.  Accordingly,  we  have  seen  thst 
the  whole  of  Kepler's  physical  speculations  proceed  upon  an  ignonim 
of  the  first  law  of  motion,  and  assume  it  to  be  the  main  problem  of  the 
physical  astronomer  to  assign  the  cause  which  kup9  up  the  motions  of 
the  planets.  Kepler's  doctrine  is,  that  a  certain  Force  or  Virtue  lesida 
in  the  sun,  by  which  all  bodies  within  his  influence  are  carried  loond 
him.  He  illustrates'  the  nature  of  this  Virtue  in  various  ways^  com- 
paring it  to  Light,  and  to  the  Magnetic  Power,  which  it  resembles  in 
the  circumstances  of  operating  at  a  distance,  and  also  in  exercising  t 
feebler  influence  as  the  distance  becomes  greater.  But  it  was  obvious 
that  these  comparisons  were  very  imperfect ;  for  they  do  not  ezplsia 
how  the  sun  produces  in  a  body  at  a  distance  a  motion  athwart  the 
line  of  emanation ;  and  though  Kepler  introduced  an  assumed  rotation 
of  the  sun  on  his  axis  as  the  cause  of  this  effect,  that  such  a  canse 
could  produce  the  result  could  not  be  established  by  any  analogy  of 
terrestrial  motions.  But  another  image  to  which  he  referred,  suggest- 
ed a  much  more  substantial  and  conceivable  kind  of  mechanical  action 
by  which  the  celestial  motions  might  be  produced,  namely,  a  current 
of  fluid  matter  circulating  round  the  sun,  and  carrying  the  planet  with 
it,  like  a  boat  in  a  stream.  In  the  Table  of  Contents  of  the  work  on 
the  planet  Mars,  the  purport  of  the  chapter  to  which  I  have  alluded  is 
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stated  as  follows :  '*  A  physical  speculation,  in  which  it  is  demonstrated 
that  the  vehicle  of  that  Virtne  which  urges  the  planets,  circulates 
through  the  spaces  of  the  universe  after  the  manner  of  a  river  or  whirl- 
pool {vortex)^  moving  quicker  than  the  planets."  I  think  it  will  be 
found,  by  any  one  who  reads  Eepler^s  phrases  concerning  the  moving 
foree^ — the  magnetic  nature^ — the  immaterial  virtue  of  the  sun,  that 
they  convey  no  distinct  conception,  except  so  far  as  they  are  int«^ 
preted  by  the  expressions  just  quoted.  A  vortex  of  fluid  constantly 
whirling  ronhd  the  sun,  kept  in  this  whirling  motion  by  the  rotation 
of  the  sun  himself,  and  carrying  the  planets  round  the  sun  by  its  revo- 
lution, as  a  whirlpool  carries  straws,  could  be  readily  understood ;  and 
though  it  appears  to  have  been  held  by  Kepler  that  this  current  and 
vortex  was  immaterial,  he  ascribes  to  it  the  power  of  overcoming  the 
inertia  of  bodies,  And  of  putting  them  and  keeping  them  in  motion, 
the  only  material  properties  with  which  he  had  any  thing  to  do.  Eep> 
ler's  physical  reasonings,  therefore,  amount,  in  fact,  to  Uie  doctrine  of 
Vortices  round  the  central  bodies,  and  are  occasionally  so  stated  by 
himself;  though  by  asserting  these  vortices  to  be  '^  an  immaterial  spe* 
cies,"  and  by  the  fickleness  and  variety  of  his  phraseology  on  the  sub- 
ject, he  leaves  this  theory  in  some  confusion  ;-^a  proceeding,  indeed, 
which  both  his  want  of  sound  mechanical  conceptions,  and  his  busy 
and  inventive  &ncy,  might  have  led  us  to  expect  Nor,  we  may  ven- 
ture to  say,  was  it  easy  for  any  one  at  Kepler's  tinobe  to  devise  a  more 
plausible  theory  than  the  theory  of  vortices  might  have  been  made.  It 
was  only  with  the  formation  and  progress  of  the  science  of  Mechanics 
that  this  theory  became  untenable. 

{Deeoartee)  But  if  Kepler  might  be  excused,  or  indeed  admired, 
for  propounding  the  theory  of  Vortices  at  his  time,  the  case  was  differ- 
ent when  the  laws  of  motion  had  been  fully  developed,  and  when  those 
who  knew  the  state  of  mechanical  science  ought  to  have  learned  to 
consider  the  motions  of  the  stars  as  a  mechanical  problem,  subject  to 
the  same  conditions  as  other  mechanical  problems,  and  capable  of  the 
same  exactness  of  solution.  And  there  was  an  especial  inconsistency 
in  the  circumstance  of  the  Theory  of  Vortices  being  put  forwards  by 
Descartes,  who  pretended,  or  was  asserted  by  his  admirers,  to  hafie 
been  one  of  the  discoverers  of  the  true  Laws  of  Motion.  It  certainly 
shows  both  great  conceit  and  great  shallownesS|  that  he  should  have 
proclaimed  with  much  pomp  this  crude  invention  of  the  ante-mechan- 
ical period,  at  the  time  when  the  best  mathematicians  of  finrope,  as 
Borelli  in  Italy^Hooke  and  Wallis  in  England,  Huygh^kis  in  Hdlaod, 
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were  patiently  laboring  to  bring  the  mechanical  problem  of  the  uni- 
verse into  its  most  distinct  form,  in  order  that  it  might  be  solved  at 
last  and  forever. 

I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  Descartes  borrowed  his  doctrines  from 
Kepler,  or  from  any  of  his  predecessors,  for  the  theory  was  sufficiently 
obvious ;  and  especially  if  we  suppose  the  inventor  to  seek  his  8ugg»- 
tions  rather  in  the  casual  examples  offered  to  the  sense  than  in  the 
exact  laws  of  motion.  Nor  would  it  be  reasonable  to  rob  this  philos- 
opher of  that  credit,  of  the  plausible  deduction  of  a  vast  system  from 
apparently  simple  principles,  which,  at  the  time,  was  so  much  admind; 
and  which  undoubtedly  was  the  great  cause  of  the  many  converts  to 
his  views.  At  the  same  time  we  may  venture  to  say  that  a  system  of 
doctrine  thus  deduced  from  assumed  principles  by  a  long  chain  ot 
reasoning,  and  not  verified  and  confirmed  at  every  step  by  detailed 
and  exact  facts,  has  hardly  a  chance  of  containing  any  truth.  Des- 
cartes said  that  he  should  think  it  little  to  show  how  the  world  is  con- 
structed, if  he  could  not  also  show  that  it  mtist  of  necessity  have  beca 
so  constructed.  The  more  modest  philosophy  which  has  survived  the 
boastings  of  his  school  is  content  to  receive  all  its  knowledge  of  facts 
from  experience,  and  never  dreams  of  interposing  its  peremptory  must 
be  when  nature  is  ready  to  tell  us  what  is.  The  ajyriori  philosopher  has, 
however,  always  a  strong  feeling  in  his  favor  among  men.  The  deduc- 
tive form  of  his  speculations  gives  them  somethiDg  of  the  charm  and 
the  apparent  certainty  of  pure  mathematics ;  and  while  he  avoids  that 
laborious  recurrence  to  experiments,  and  measures,  and  multiplied  ob- 
servations, which  is  irksome  and  distasteful  to  those  who  are  impatient 
to  grow  wise  at  once,  every  fact  of  which  the  theory  appears  to  give 
an  explanation,  seems  to  be  an  unasked  and  almost  an  infallible  wit- 
ness in  \X&  favor. 

My  business  with  Descartes  here  is  only  with  his  physical  Theorv 
of  Vortices ;  which,  great  as  was  its  glory  at  one  time,  is  now  iitterlv 
e^ttinguished.  It  was  propounded  in  his  Princlpia  Philosophice,  in 
1644.  In  order  to  arrive  at  this  theory,  he  begins,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected of  him,  from  reasonings  sufficiently  general.  He  lays  it  down 
as  a  maxim,  in  the  first  sentence  of  his  book,  that  a  person  who  seeks 
for  truth  must,  once  in  his  life,  doubt  of  all  that  he  most  believes.  Con- 
ceiving himself  thus  to  have  stripped  himself  of  all  his  belief  on  all 
subjects,  in  order  to  resume  that -part  of  it  which  merits  to  l>e  retained, 
he  begins  with  his  celebrated  assertion,  *'I  think,  therefore  I  am;" 
which  appears  to  him  a  certain  and  immovable  principle,  by  means  of 
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which  he  may  proceed  to  BomethiDg  more.  Accordingly,  to  this  he 
soon  adds  the  idea,  and  hence  the  certain  existence,  of  God  and  his 
perfections.  He  then  asserts  it  to  be  also  manifest,  that  a  vacumn  in 
any  part  of  the  universe  is  impossible ;  the  whole  must  be  filled  with 
matter,  and  the  matter  must  be  divided  into  equal  angular  parts,  this 
being  the  most  simple,  and  therefore  the  most  natural  supposition.* 
This  matter  being  in  motion,  the  parts  are  necessarily  ground  into 
a  spherical  form ;  and  the  comers  thus  rubbed  off  (like  filings  or  saw- 
dust) form  a  second  and  more  subtle  matter.^  There  is,  besides,  a  third 
kind  of  matter,  of  parts  more  coarse  and  less  fitted  for  motion.  The 
first  matter  makes  luminous  bodies,  as  the  sun,  and  the  fixed  stars ;  the 
second  is  the  transparent  substance  of  the  skies ;  the  third  is  the  mate- 
rial of  opake  bodies,  as  the  earth,  planets,  and  comets.  We  may  suppose, 
also,'  that  the  motions  of  these  parts  take  the  form  of  revolving  circular 
currents,*  or  vortices.  By  this  means,  the  first  matter  will  be  collected 
to  the  centre  of  each  vortex,  while  the  second,  or  subtle  matter,  sur- 
rounds it,  and,  by  its  centrifugal  effort,  constitutes  light.  The  planets 
are  carried  round  the  sun  by  the  motion  of  his  vortex,'  each  planet 
being  at  such  a  distance  Arom  the  sun  as  to  be  in  a  part  of  the  vortex 
suitable  to  its  solidity  and  mobility.  The  motions  are  prevented  from 
being  exactly  circular  and  regular  by  various  causes ;  for  instance,  a 
vortex  may  be  pressed  into  an  oval  shape  by  contiguous  vortices.  The 
satellites  are,  in  like  manner,  carried  round  their  primary  planets  by 
subordinate  vortices ;  while  the  comets  have  sometimes  the  liberty  of 
gliding  out  of  one  vortex  into  the  one  next  contiguous,  and  thus  trav* 
elling  in  a  sinuous  course,  Arom  system  to  system,  through  the  universe. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  speak  here  of  the  entire  deficiency  of 
this  system  in  mechanical  consistency,  and  in  a  correspondency  to  ob- 
servation in  details  and  measures.  Its  general  reception  and  tempo- 
rary sway,  in  some  instances  even  among  intelligent  men  and  good 
mathematicians,  are  the  most  remarkable  facts  connected  with  it 
These  may  be  ascribed,  in  part,  to  the  circumstance  that  philosophers 
were  now  ready  and  eager  for  a  physical  astronomy  commensurate 
with  the  existing  state  of  knowledge ;  they  may  have  been  owing  also, 
in  some  measure,  to  the  character  and  position  of  Descartes.  He  was 
a  man  of  high  claims  in  eveiy  department  of  speculation,  and,  in  pure 
mathematics,  a  genuine  inventor  of  great  eminence ; — a  man  of  family 
and  a  soldier ; — an  inoffensive  philpsopher,  attacked  and  persecuted 
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for  hit  opinioDB  with  gfeat  bigotiy  and  fiiry  by  a  Dotdi  dirine,  Toel; 
—the  favorite  and  teacher  of  two  dietingoiiBhed  princeaae%  and,  it 
is  said,  the  lover  of  one  of  them.  This  was  Elizabeth,  the  dai^tsr 
of  the  Elector  Frederick,  and  conseqaentlj  grand-dan^tar  of  our 
James  the  ¥mt.  His  other  royal  disciple,  the  celebrated  GhivliaBa 
of  Sweden,  showed  her  zeal  for  his  instmctions  by  appointing  the  hoar 
of  five  in  the  morning  for  their  interviews.  This,  in  the  cKmate  of 
Sweden,  and  in  the  winter,  was  too  severe  a  trial  fi>r  the  comatituticn 
of  the  philosopher,  bom  in  the  sunny  valley  of  the  Loire ;  and,  after  a 
short  residence  at  Stockholm,  he  died  of  an  inflammation  of  the  chert 
in  1050.  He  always  kept  up  an  active  correspondence  with  hia  friend 
Mersenne,  who  was  called,  by  some  of  the  Parisians,  *^  the  Beaident  of 
Descartes  at  Paris  f  and  who  informed  him  of  all  that  was  done  in 
the  world  of  science.  It  is  said  that  he  at  first  sent  to  Menenne  aa 
account  of  a  sptem  of  the  universe  which  he  had  devised,  whieh  west 
on  the  assumption  of  a  vacuum ;  Mersenne  informed  him  that  the 
vacuum  was  no  longer  the  fashion  at  Paris ;  upon  which  he  proeeeded 
to  remodel  his  system,  and  to  re-establish  it  on  the  principle  of  a  fU- 
num.  Undoubtedly  he  tried  to  avoid  promulgatbg  opinions  which 
might  bring  him  into  trouble.  He^  on  all  occasions,  endearored  to  oi- 
plain  away  the  doctrine  of  the  motion  of  the  earth,  so  as  to  evade  the 
scruples  to  which  the  decrees  of  the  po})e  bad  given  rise  ;  and,  in  stat- 
ing the  theory  of  vortices,  he  says,'  '*  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  worid 
was  created  at  first  with  all  its  perfection ;  nevertheless,  it  is  well  to 
consider  how  it  might  have  arisen  from  certain  principles,  although 
we  know  that  it  did  not.^'  Indeed,  in  the  whole  of  his  philosophj,  he 
appears  to  deserve  the  character  of  being  both  rash  and  cowardly, 
^puiillanimus  simul  et  audaxj'*  far  more  than  Aristotle,  to  whose  phy- 
sical speculations  Bacon  applies  this  description.' 

Whatever  the  causes  might  be,  his  system  was  well  received  and 
rapidly  adopted.  Gassendi,  indeed,  says  that  he  found  nobody  who 
had  the  courage  to  read  the  Principia  through ;'°  but  the  system  was 
soon  embraced  by  the  younger  professors,  who  were  eager  to  dispute 
in  its  favor.  It  is  said"  that  the  University  of  Paris  was  on  the  point 
of  publishing  an  edict  against  these  new  doctrines,  and  was  only  pre- 
vented from  doing  so  by  a  pasquinade  which  is  worth  mentioning.  It 
was  composed  by  the  poet  Boilcau  (about  1684),  and  professed  to  be  a 
Request  in  favor  of  Aristotle,  and  an  Edict  issued  from  Mount  Pamas- 
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BUS  in  couAequence.  It  is  obviooB  ihai^  at  this  timei  the  caiue  of  Gu^ 
tesianism  was  looked  upon  as  the  cause  of  free  inquiry  and  modern 
discovery,  in  opposition  to  that  of  bigotry,  prejudice,  and  ignorance. 
Probably  the  poet  was  far  from  being  a  very  severe  or  profound  critic 
of  the  truth  of  such  claims.  ^  This  petition  of  the  Masters  of  Arto» 
Professors  and  Regents  of  the  TJniversity  of  Paris,  humbly  showeth, 
that  it  is  of  public  not<»iety  that  the  sublime  and  incomparable  Aris- 
totle was,  without  contest,  the  first  founder  of  the  four  elements,  fire, 
air,  earth,  and  water ;  that  he  did,  by  special  grace,  accord  unto  them 
a  simplicity  which  belongeth  not  to  them  of  natural  right  f  and  so  on. 
*^  Nevertheless,  sinoe,  a  certain  time  past,  two  individuals,  named  Rea- 
son and  Experience,  have  leagued  themselves  together  to  dispute  his 
claim  to  the  rank  which  of  justice  pertains  to  him,  and  have  tried  to 
erect  themselves  a  throne  on  the  ruins  of  his  authority ;  and,  in  otder 
the  better  to  gain  their  ends,  have  excited  certain  factious  spirits,  who, 
under  the  names  of  Cartesians  and  Gassendists,  have  begun  to  shake 
off  the  yoke  of  their  master,  Aristotle ;  and,  contemning  his  authority, 
with  unexampled  temerity,  would  dispute  the  right  which  he  had  ac- 
quired of  making  true  pass  for  false  and  false  for  true  ;^* — ^In  fact^  this 
production  does  not  exhibit  any  of  the  peculiar  tenets  of  Descartes, 
although,  probably,  the  positive  points  of  his  doctrines  obtained  a  foot- 
ing in  the  University  of  Paris,  under  the  cover  of  this  assault  on  his 
adversaries.  The  Physics  of  Rohault,  a  zealous  disciple  of  Descartes^ 
was  published  at  Paris  about  1670,'*  and  was,  for  a  time,  the  standard 
book  for  students  of  this  subject,  both  in  France  and  in  England.  I 
do  not  here  speak  of  the  later  defenders  of  the  Cartesian  system,  for,  in 
their  hands,  it  was  much  modified  by  the  struggle  whidi  it  had  to 
maintain  against  the  Newtonian  system. 

We  are  concerned  with  Descartes  and  his  school  only  as  they  form 
part  of  the  picture  of  the  intellectual  condition  of  Europe  just  before 
the  publication  of  Newton's  discoveries.  Beyond  this,  the  Cartesian 
speculations  are  without  value.  When,  indeed,  Descartes'  country- 
men could  no  longer  refuse  their  assent  and  admiration  to  the  New- 
tonian theory,  it  came  to  be  the  fashion  among  them  to  say  that  Des- 
cartes had  been  the  necessary  precursor  of  Newton ;  and  to  adopt  a 
favorite  saying  of  Leibnitz,  that  the  Cartesian  philosophy  was  the  ante- 
chamber of  Truth.  Yet  this  comparison  is  far  from  being  happy :  it 
appeared  rather  as  if  these  suitors  had  mistaken  the  door ;  for  those 
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who  first  came  into  the  presenoe  of  Truth  henelf,  were  those  who  nofor 
entered  this  imagined  antechamber,  and  those  who  were  ia  the  ante- 
chamber first,  were  the  kst  in  penetrating  further.  In  partly  the  aame 
spirit,  Playfair  has  noted  it  as  a  senrice  which  Newton  peAmp^  owed 
to  Descartes,  that  ^  he  had  exhausted  one  of  the  moet  temptiiig  fioms 
of  error."  We  shall  see  soon  that  this  temptation  had  no  ftttndioo 
for  those  who  looked  at  the  problem  in  its  true  light,  aa  the  Balian 
and  English  philosophers  already  did.  Voltaire  has  obeervedy  fiur  moie 
truly,  that  Newton's  edifice  rested  on  no  stone  of  Descartes'  fowndatioM 
He  illustrates  this  by  relating  that  Newton  only  once  read  the  woA 
of  Descartes,  and,  in  doing  so,  wrote  the  word  ^  error, ^  repeatedly,  on 
the  first  seven  or  eight  pages ;  after  which  he  read  no  more.  This 
volume,  Voltaire  adds,  was  for  some  time  in  the  possession  of  Newton's 
nephew." 

(Oassendi^  Even  in  his  own  country,  the  system  of  Descartes  w» 
by  no  means  universally  adopted.  We  have  seen  that  thoug^h  Gaasendi 
was  coupled  with  Descartes  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  new  philoso- 
phy, he  was  far  from  admiring  his  work.  Gassendi's  own  viewa  of  the 
causes  of  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  are  not  very  dear,  nor 
<iven  very  clearly  referrible  to  the  laws  of  mechanics ;  although  he  was 
one  of  those  who  had  most  share  in  showing  that  those  laws  apply  to 
astronomical  motions.  In  a  chapter,  headed'*  '*  Quae  sit  motrix  sidemm 
causa,"  be  reviews  several  opinions ;  but  the  one  which  he  seema  to 
adopt,  is  that  which  ascribes  the  motion  of  the  celestial  globes  to  certain 
fibres,  of  which  the  action  is  similar  to  that  of  the  muscles  of  ^tnimftla 
It  docs  not  appear,  therefore,  that  he  had  distinctly  apprehended,  either 
the  continuation  of  the  movements  of  the  planets  by  the  First  Law  of 
Motion,  or  their  deflection  by  the  Second  Law ; — the  two  main  steps 
on  the  road  to  the  discovery  of  tlie  true  forces  by  which  they  are  made 
to  describe  their  orbits. 

(Leibnitz^  dec.)  Nor  does  it  appear  that  in  Germany  mathematicians 
had  attained  this  point  of  view.  Leibnitz,  as  we  have  seen,  did  not 
assent  to  the  opinions  of  Descartes,  as  containing  the  complete  truth  ; 
and  yet  his  own  views  of  the  physics  of  the  universe  do  not  seem  to 
have  any  great  advantage  over  these.  In  16Y1  he  published  A  new 
phynical  hypothesis^  by  which  the  causes  of  most  phenomena  are  deduced 
from  a  certain  single  universal  ^notion  supposed  in  our  globe  ; — not  to 
be  despised  either  by  the  Tychonians  or  the  Copernicans.     He  supposes 
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the  particles  of  the  earth  to  have  separate  motions,  which  produce 
collisioiis,  and  thus  propagate^'  an  ^  agitation  of  the  ether,*^  radiating 
in  all  directions ;  and,''  ^  by  the  rotation  of  the  sun  on  its  axis,  con- 
curring with  its  rectilinear  action  on  the  earth,  arises  the  motion  of 
the  earth  about  the  sun."  The  other  motions  of  the  solar  system  are, 
as  we  might  expect,  accounted  for  in  a  similar  manner ;  but  it  appears 
difficult  to  invest  such  an  hypothesis  with  any  mechanical  consistenqjr. 

John  Bernoulli  maintained  to  the  last  Uie  Cartesian  hypotheus, 
though  with  several  modifications  of  his  own,  and  even  pretended  to 
apply  mathematical  calculation  to  his  principles.  This,  however,  be- 
longs to  a  later  period  of  our  history ;  to  the  reception,  not  to  the  prel- 
ude, of  the  Newtonian  theory. 

(Borelli.)  In  Italy,  Holland,  and  England,  mathematicians  appear 
to  have  looked  much  more  steadily  at  the  problem  of  the  celestial 
motions,  by  the  light  which  the  discovery  of  the  real  laws  of  motion 
threw  upon  it.  In  Borelli's  Theories  of  the  Medicean  Planets^  printed 
at  Florence  in  1666,  we  have  already  a  conception  of  the  nature  of 
central  action,  in  which  true  notions  begin  to  appear.  The  attraction  of 
a  body  upon  another  which  revolves  about  it  is  spoken  of  and  likened 
to  magnetic  action;  not  converting  the  attracting  force  into  a  trant- 
verse  force,  according  to  the  erroneous  views  of  Kepler,  but  taking  it  as 
a  tendency  of  the  bodies  to  meet.  '*  It  is  manifest,"  says  he,''  ^  that 
every  planet  and  satellite  revolves  round  some  principal  globe  of  the 
universe  as  a  fountain  of  virtue,  which  so  draws  and  holds  them  that 
they  cannot  by  any  means  be  separated  from  it,  but  are  compelled  to 
follow  it  wherever  it  goes,  in  constant  and  continuous  revolutions.'' 
And,  further  on,  he  describes'*  the  nature  of  the  action,  as  a  matter  of 
conjecture  indeed,  but  with  remarkable  correctness.''  ^  We  shall  ac- 
count for  these  motions  by  supposing,  that  which  can  hardly  be  denied, 
that  the  planets  have  a  certain  natural  appetite  for  uniting  themselves 
with  the  globe  round  which  they  revolve,  and  that  they  really  tend, 
with  all  their  efforts,  to  approach  to  such  globe ;  the  planets,  for  in- 
stance, to  the  sun,  the  Medicean  Stars  to  Jupiter.  It  is  certain, 
also,  that  circular  motion  gives  a  body  a  tendency  to  recede  from  the 
centre  of  such  revolution,  as  we  find  in  a  wheel,  or  a  stone  whirled  in 
a  sling.  Let  us  suppose,  then,  the  planet  to  endeavor  to  approach  the 
sun ;  since,  in  the  mean  time,  it  requires,  by  the  circular  motion,  a 
force  to  recede  from  the  same  central  body,  it  comes  to  pass,  that  when 
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fioyle,  about  the  same  period,  seems  to  have  inclbed  to  the  CartesiMi 
hypothesis.  Thus,  in  order  to  show  the  advantage  of  the  natml 
theology  which  contemplates  organic  contrirances,  over  that  which 
refers  to  astronomy,  he  remarks :  ''It  may  be  said,  that  in  bodies  inan- 
imate," the  contrivance  is  very  rarely  so  exquisite  but  that  the  Tarioos 
motions  and  occurrences  of  their  parts  may,  without  much  improb- 
ability, be  suspected  capable,  after  many  essays,  to  cast  one  another  into 
several  of  those  circumvolutions  called  by  Epicurus  ovorpo^df,  and 
by  Descartes,  vortkei;  which  being  once  made,  may  continue  a  long 
time  after  the  manner  expUined  by  the  latter.**  Neither  Milton  nor 
fioyle,  however,  can  be  supposed  to  have  had  an  exact  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  mechanics;  and  therefore  they  do  not  folly  represent  the 
views  of  their  mathematical  contemporaries.  But  there  arose  about 
this  time  a  group  of  philosophers,  who  began  to  knock  at  the  door 
where  Truth  was  to  be  found,  although  it  was  left  for  Newton  to  feree 
it  open.  These  were  the  founders  of  the  Royal  Society,  WiUanSi 
Wallis,  Seth  Ward,  Wren,  Hooke,  and  others.  The  time  of  the 
banning  of  the  speculations  and  association  of  these  men  corresponds 
to  the  time  of  the  civil  wars  between  the  king  and  parliament  in  Eng* 
land ;  and  it  does  not  appear  a  fanciful  account  of  their  scientific  asal 
and  activity,  to  say,  that  while  they  shared  the  common  mental  ferment 
of  the  times,  they  sought  in  the  calm  and  peaceful  punuit  of  knowl- 
edge a  contrast  to  the  vexatious  and  angry  struggfes  which  at  that 
time  disturbed  the  repose  of  society.  It  was  well  if  these  dissennons 
produced  any  good  to  science  to  balance  the  obvious  evils  whioh 
flowed  from  them.  Gascoigne,  the  inventor  of  the  micromettt*,  a 
friend  of  Horrox,  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor.  Milbume, 
another  friend  of  Horrox,  who  like  him  detected  the  errors  of  Laoa- 
berg's  astronomical  tables,  left  papers  on  this  subject,  which  were  lost 
by  the  coming  of  the  Scotch  army  into  England  in  1630;  in  the 
civil  war  which  ensued,  the  anatomical  collections  of  Harvey  were 
plundered  and  destroyed.  Most  of  these  persons  of  whom  I  have 
lately  had  to  speak,  were  involved  in  the  changes  of  fortune  of  the 
Commonwealth,  some  on  one  side,  and  some  on  the  other.  WiDdna 
was  made  Warden  of  Wadham  by  the  committee  of  parliamettt 
appointed  for  reforming  the  University  of  Oxford;  and  was,  in  10699 
made  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  by  Richard  CromweU, 
but  ejected  thence  the  year  following,  upon  the  restoration  of  the 
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royal  sway.  Seth  Ward,  who  was  a  Fellow  of  Sidney  Collie,  Cam- 
bridge, was  deprived  of  his  Fellowship  by  the  parliamentary  committee; 
bat  at  a  later  period  (1649)  he  took  the  engagement  to  be  faithful  to 
the  Commonwealth,  and  became  Savilian  Professor  of  Astronomy  at 
Oxford.  Wallis  held  a  Fellowship  of  Qneen's  College,  Cambridge,  but 
vacated  it  by  marriage.  He  was  afterwards  much  employed  by  the 
royal  party  in  deciphering  secret  writings,  in  which  art  he  had  pecu- 
liar skill.  Yet  he  was  appointed  by  the  parliamentary  commiBBionen 
Savilian  Professor  of  Geometry  at  Oxford,  in  which  aitnation  he  was 
continued  by  Charles  XL  after  his  restoration.  Christopher  Wren  w» 
somewhat  later,  and  escaped  these  changes.  He  was  chosen  Fellow 
of  All-Souls  in  1652,  and  succeeded  Ward  as  Savilian  Professor  of 
Aatronomy.  These  men,  along  with  Boyle  and  several  others,  formed 
themselves  into  a  club,  which  they  called  the  Philosophical,  or  the 
Invisible  College ;  and  met,  from  about  the  year  1645,  sometimes  in 
London,  and  sometimes  in  Oxford,  according  to  the  changes  of  fortune 
and  residence  of  the  members.  Hooke  went  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
in  1663,  where  he  was  patronized  by  Boyle,  Ward,  and  Wallis;  and 
when  the  Philosophical  College  resumed  its  meetings  in  London,  after 
the  Restoration,  as  the  Royal  Society,  Hooke  was  made  "  curator  of 
eiperiments."  Halley  was  of  the  next  generation,  and  comes  after 
Newton;  he  studied  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  in  1673  ;  but  was  at 
first  a  man  of  some  fortune,  and  not  engaged  in  any  oflScial  situation. 
His  talents  and  zeal,  however,  made  him  an  active  and  effective  allv 
in  the  promotion  of  science. 

The  connection  of  the  persons  of  whom  we  have  been  speaking  has 
a  bearing  on  our  subject,  for  it  led,  historically  speaking,  to  the  pub- 
lication of  Newton's  discoveries  in  physical  astronomy.  Rightly  to 
propose  a  problem  is  no  inconsiderable  step  to  its  solution ;  and  it  was 
undoubtedly  a  great  advance  towards  the  true  theory  of  the  universe 
to  consider  the  motion  of  the  planets  round  the  sun  as  a  mechanical 
(juestion,  to  be  solved  by  a  reference  to  the  laws  of  motion,  and  by  the 
use  of  mathematics.  So  far  the  English  philosophers  appear  to  have 
gone,  before  the  time  of  Newton.  Hooke,  indeed,  when  the  doctrine 
of  gravitation  was  published,  asserted  that  he  had  discovered  it  pre- 
yioosly  to  Newton ;  and  though  this  pretension  could  not  be  main- 
tained, he  certainly  had  perceived  that  the  thing  to  be  done  was,  to 
determine  the  effect  of  a  central  force  in  producing  curvilinear  motion  ; 
which  effect,  as  we  have  already  seen,  he  illustrated  by  experiment  as 
early  as  1660.     Hooke  had  also  spoken  more  clearly  on  this  subject 
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in  An  Attempt  to  prove  the  Motion  of  the  Earth  from  ObservationSj 
published  in  1674.  In  this,  he  distinctly  states  that  the  planets  would 
move  in  straight  lines,  if  they  were  not  deflected  by  central  forces ; 
and  that  the  central  attractive  power  increases  in  approaching  the 
centre  in  certain  degrees,  dependent  on  the  distance.  "Now  what 
these  degrees  are,"  he  adds,  **  I  have  not  yet  experimentally  verified ;" 
but  he  ventures  to  promise  to  any  one  who  succeeds  in  this  under- 
taking, a  discovery  of  the  cause  of  tho  heavenly  motions.  He  asserted, 
in  conversation,  to  Halley  and  Wren,  that  he  had  solved  this  problem, 
but  his  solution  was  never  produced.  The  proposition  that  the  attrac- 
tive force  of  the  sun  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  from 
the  centre,  had  already  been  divined,  if  not  fully  established.  If  the 
orbits  of  the  planets  were  circles,  this  proportion  of  the  forces  might 
be  deduced  in  the  same  manner  as  the  propositions  concerning  circolai 
motion,  which  Huyghens  published  in  1673 ;  yet  it  does  not  appear 
that  Huyghens  made  this  application  of  his  principles.  Newton,  how- 
ever, had  already  made  this  step  some  years  before  this  time.  Accord- 
ingly, he  says  in  a  letter  to  Halley,  on  Uooke's  claim  to  this  discovery," 
"When  Huygenius  put  out  his  Horologium  Oscillatoriumj  a  copy 
being  presented  to  mo,  in  my  letter  of  thanks  I  gaVe  those  rules  in  the 
end  thereof  a  particular  commendation  for  their  usefulness  in  compuUng 
the  forces  of  Uie  moon  from  the  earth,  and  the  earth  from  the  sun." 
He  says,  moreover,  "I  am  almost  confident  by  circumstances,  that 
Sir  Christopher  Wren  knew  tlie  duplicate  proportion  when  I  gave  him 
H  visit;  and  then  Mr.Hooke,  by  his  book  Cometa,  will  prove  the  last 
of  us  three  that  knew  it."  Hooke's  Cometa  was  published  in  1678. 
These  inferences  were  all  connected  with  Kepler's  law,  that  the  times 
are  in  the  sesquiplicate  ratio  of  tho  major  axes  of  the  orbits.  But 
Halley  had  also  been  led  to  the  duplicate  proportion  by  another  train 
of  reasoning,  namely,  by  considering  the  force  of  the  sun  as  an  emana- 
tion, which  must  become  more  feeble  in  proportion  to  the  increased 
spherical  surface  over  which  it  is  difiused,  and  therefore  in  the  inverse 
proportion  of  the  square  of  the  distances.'*  In  this  view  of  the  matter, 
liowever,  the  difficulty  was  to  determine  what  would  be  tho  motion  of 
a  body  acted  on  by  such  a  force,  when  the  orbit  is  not  circular  but 
oblong.     Tlie  inve.stigation  of  this  case  was  a  problem  which,  we  can 
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easily  conceive,  must  have  appeared  of  yery  fonnidable  complexity 
while  il  was  unsolved,  and  the  first  of  its  kind.  Acooidinglj  Hallev, 
as  his  biographer  says,  "finding  himself  nnable  to  make  it  out  in  any 
geometrical  way,  first  applied  to  Mr.  Hooke  and  Sir  Christoplier  Wren, 
and  meeting  with  no  assistance  fix>m  either  of  them,  he  went  to  Gam- 
bridge  in  August  (1684),  to  Mr.  Newton,  who  supplied  him  folly  with 
what  he  had  so  ardently  sought** 

A  paper  of  Halley's  in  the  Fhilaaphieal  Transactions  for  Jamurr, 
1686,  professedly  inserted  as  a  preparation  for  Newton's  work,  contains 
some  arguments  against  the  Cartesian  hypothesis  of  gravity,  whidi 
seem  to  imply  that  Cartesian  opinions  had  some  footing  among  Eng- 
lish philosophers ;  and  we  are  told  by  Whiston,  Newton's  saocessor  in 
his  professorship  at  Cambridge,  that  Cartesianism  formed  a  part  of  the 
studies  of  that  place.  Indeed,  Rohault's  Physics  was  used  as  a  class- 
book  at  that  University  long  after  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking; 
but  the  peculiar  Cartesian  doctrines  which  it  contained  were  soon 
superseded  by  others. 

With  regard,  then,  to  this  part  of  the  discovery,  that  the  topoe  ci 
the  sun  follows  the  inverse  duplicate  proportion  of  the  distances,  we 
see  that  several  other  persons  were  on  the  verge  of  it  at  the  same  time 
with  Newton ;  though  he  alone  possessed  that  combination  of  distinct- 
ness of  thought  and  power  of  mathematical  invention,  which  enabled 
him  to  force  his  way  across  the  barrier.  But  another,  and  so  fiir  as 
we  know,  an  earlier  train  of  thought,  led  by  a  diflferent  path  to  the 
same  result ;  and  it  was  the  convergence  of  these  two  lines  of  reason- 
ing that  brought  the  conclusion  to  men's  minds  with  irresistible  force. 
I  speak  now  of  the  identification  of  the  force  which  retains  the  moon 
in  her  orbit  with  the  force  of  gravity  by  which  bodies  fall  at  the  earth's 
surface.  In  this  comparison  Newton  had,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  no 
foirerunner.  We  are  now,  therefore,  arrived  at  the  point  at  which  the 
history  of  Newton's  great  discovery  properly  begins. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

The  Inductive  Epoch  of  Nkwton. — Discovert  of  the  TJnivsb- 
SAL  Gravitation  of  Matter,  according  to  the  Law  of  the 
Inverse  Square  of  the  Distance. 

IN  order  that  we  may  the  more  clearly  consider  the  bearing  of  thk, 
the  greatest  scientific  discovery  ever  made,  we  shall  resolve  it  into 
the  partial  propositions  of  which  it  consists.  Of  these  we  may  enumer- 
ate five.    The  doctrine  of  universal  gravitation  asserts, 

1.  That  the  force  by  which  the  different  planets  are  attracted  to  the 
sun  is  in  the  inv«^  proportion  of  the  squares  of  their  distances ; 

2.  That  the  force  by  which  the  same  planet  is  attracted  to  the  sun, 
m  different  parts  of  its  orbit,  is  also  in  the  inverse  proportion  of  the 
squares  of  the  distances ; 

3.  That  the  earth  also  exerts  such  a  force  on  the  momy  and  that  this 
force  is  identical  with  the  force  oi  gravity ; 

4.  That  bodies  thus  act  on  other  bodies,  besides  those  which  revolve 
round  them ;  thus,  that  the  sun  exerts  such  a  force  on  the  moon  and 
satellites,  and  that  the  planets  exert  such  forces  on  one  another; 

5.  That  this  force,  thus  exerted  by  the  general  masses  of  the  sun, 
earth,  and  planets,  arises  from  the  attraction  of  each  particle  of  these 
masses ;  which  attraction  follows  the  above  law,  and  belongs  to  all 
matter  alike. 

The  history  of  the  establishment  of  these  five  truths  will  be  given  in 
order. 

1.  Sun^e  Force  on  Different  Planets, — ^With  regard  to  the  first  of 
the  above  five  propositions,  that  the  different  planets  are  attracted  to 
the  sun  by  a  force  which  is  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance, 
Newton  had  so  far  been  anticipated,  that  several  persons  had  discover^ 
ed  it  to  be  true,  or  nearly  true ;  that  is,  they  had  discovered  that  if  the 
orbits  of  the  planets  were  circles,  the  proportions  of  the  central  force  to 
the  inverse  square  of  the  distance  would  follow  from  Kepler's  third 
law,  of  the  sesquiplicate  proportion  of  the  periodic  times.  As  we  have 
seen,  Huyghens'  theorems  would  have  proved  this,  if  they  had  been  so 
applied ;  Wren  knew  it ;  Hooke  not  only  knew  it,  but  claimed  a  prior 
knowledge  to  Newton ;  and  Halley  had  satisfied  himself  that  it  was  at 
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a  conjecture.  Ilalley  saysHhat  "  Hooke,  in  1683,  told  him  he  had 
demonstrated  all  the  laws  of  the  celestial  motions  hj  the  recipro- 
cally duplicate  proportion  of  the  force  of  gravity ;  hut  that,  being 
oflfered  forty  shillings  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  to  produce  such  a  de- 
monstration, his  answer  was,  that  he  had  it,  but  would  conceal  it  for 
some  time,  that  others,  trying  and  failing,  might  know  how  to  value  it 
when  he  should  make  it  public."  Halley,  however,  truly  observes, 
that  after  the  publication  of  the  demonstration  in  the  Frineipia,  this 
reason  no  longer  held ;  and  adds,  **  I  have  plainly  told  him,  that  unless 
he  produce  another  differing  demonstration,  and  let  the  world  judge  of 
it,  neither  I  nor  any  one  else  can  believe  it" 

Newton  allows  Uiat  Hooke's  assertions  in  1670  gave  occasion  to  his 
investigation  on  this  point  of  the  theory.  His  demonstration  is  con- 
tained in  the  second  and  third  Sections  of  the  Frineipia.  He  first 
treats  of  the  general  law  of  central  forces  in  any  curve ;  and  then,  on 
account,  as  he  states,  of  the  application  to  the  motion  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  he  treats  of  the  case  of  force  varying  inversely  as  the  square 
of  the  distance,  in  a  more  diffuse  manner. 

In  this,  as  in  the  former  portion  of  his  discovery,  the  two  steps  were, 
the  proposing  the  heavenly  motions  as  a  mechanical  problem,  and  the 
solving  this  problem.  BorcUi  and  Hooke  had  certainly  made  the 
former  step,  with  considerable  distinctness ;  but  the  mathematical  solu- 
tion required  no  common  inventive  power. 

*  Newton  seems  to  have  been  much  ruffled  by  Hooke's  speaking 
slightly  of  the  value  of  this  second  step ;  and  is  moved  in  return  to 
deny  Hookers  pretensions  with  some  asperity,  and  to  assert  his  own. 
He  says,  in  a  letter  to  Halley,  ^  Borelli  did  something  in  it,  and  wrote 
modestly ;  he  (Hooke)  has  done  nothing ;  and  yet  written  in  such  a 
way  as  if  he  knew,  and  had  sufficiently  hinted  all  but  what  remained 
to  be  determined  by  the  drudgery  of  calculations  and  observations ; 
excusing  himself  from  that  labor  by  reason  of  his  other  business; 
whereas  he  should  rather  have  excused  himself  by  reason  of  his  in- 
ability ;  for  it  is  very  plain,  by  his  words,  he  knew  not  how  to  go 
about  it.  Now  is  not  tins  very  fine  t  Mathematicians  that  find  out, 
settle,  and  do  all  the  business,  must  content  themselves  with  being 
nothing  but  dry  calcuUtors  and  drudges ;  and  another  that  doea 
nothing  but  pretend  and  grasp  at  all  things,  must  carry  away  all  the 
inventions,  as  well  of  those  that  were  to  follow  him  as  of  those  that 
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celestial  motions  as  distinctly  as  the  motions  which  took  place  close  to 
him ; — considered  them  as  of  the  same  kind,  and  applied  the  same 
rules  to  each,  without  hesitation  or  obscurity.  But  so  far,  this  thought 
was  merely  a  guess :  its  occurrence  showed  the  activity  of  the  thinker ; 
but  to  give  it  any  value,  it  required  much  more  than  a  **  why  not  T — 
a  "  perhaps."  Accordingly,  Newton's  *-*  why  not  f"  was  immediately 
succeeded  by  his  ^  if  so,  what  then  9"  His  reasoning  was,  that  if 
gravity  reach  to  the  moon,  it  is  probably  of  the  same  kind  as  the 
central  force  of  the  sun,  and  follows  the  same  rule  with  respect  to  the 
distance.  What  is  this  rule  t  We  have  already  seen  that,  by  calcu- 
lating from  Kepler's  laws,  and  supposing  the  orbits  to  be  circles,  the 
rule  of  the  force  appears  to  be  the  inverse  duplicate  proportion  of  the 
distance ;  and  this,  which  had  been  current  as  a  conjecture  among  the 
previous  generation  of  mathematicians,  Newton  had  already  proved  by 
indisputable  reasonings,  and  was  thus  prepared  to  proceed  in  his  train 
of  inquiry.  If,  then,  he  went  on,  pursuing  his  train  of  thought,  the 
earth's  gravity  extend  to  the  moon,  diminishing  according  to  the  in- 
verse square  of  the  distance,  will  it,  at  the  moon's  orbit,  be  of  the 
proper  magnitude  for  retaining  her  in  her  path  f  Here  again  came  in 
calculation,  and  a  calculation  of  extreme  interest ;  for  how  important 
and  how  critical  was  the  decision  which  depended  on  the  resulting 
numbers  f  According  to  Newton's  calculations,  made  at  this  time,  the 
moon  by  her  motion  in  her  orbit,  was  deflected  from  the  tangent 
every  minute  through  a  space  of  thirteen  feet.  But  by  noticing  the 
space  through  which  bodies  would  fall  in  one  minute  at  the  earth's 
surface,  and  supposing  this  to  be  diminished  in  the  ratio  of  the  inverse 
square,  it  appeared  that  gravity  would,  at  the  moon's  orbit,  draw  a 
body  through  more  than  fifteen  feet.  The  difference  seems  small,  the 
approximation  encouraging,  the  theory  plausible ;  a  man  in  love  with 
his  own  fancies  would  readily  have  discovered  or  invented  some  prob- 
able cause  of  this  difference.  But  Newton  acquiesced  in  it  as  a  dis> 
proof  of  his  conjecture,  and  ^  laid  aside  at  that  time  any  further 
thoughts  of  this  matter ;  thus  resigning  a  favorite  hypothesis,  with  a 
candor  and  openness  to  conviction  not  inferior  to  Kepler,  though  his 
notion  had  been  taken  up  on  far  stronger  and  sounder  grounds  than 
Kepler  dealt  in ;  and  without  even,  so  ficir  as  we  know,  Kepler's  regrets 
and  struggles.  Nor  was  this  levity  or  indifference ;  the  idea,  though 
thus  laid  aside,  was  not  finally  condemned  and  abandoned.  When 
Hooke,  in  1679,  contradicted  Newton  on  the  subject  of  the  curve 
described  by  a  falling  body,  and  asserted  it  to  be  an  ellipse,  Newton 
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inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance,  in  1679,  upon  occasion  of  his 
correspondence  with  Hooke.  In  1G84,  at  Halley's  request^  he  returned 
to  the  subject,  and  in  February,  1685,  there  was  inserted  in  the  Regifr- 
ter  of  the  Royal  Society  a  paper  of  Newton's  (Isaaci  NewUmi  PropoH- 
tiones  de  Motu)  which  contained  some  of  the  principal  Propositions  of 
the  first  two  Books  of  the  Principia,  This  paper,  however,  does  not 
contain  the  Proposition  *^  Lunam  gravitare  in  terram,"  nor  any  of  the 
other  propositions  of  the  third  Book.  The  Principia  was  printed  in 
1686  and  7,  apparently  at  the  expense  of  Halley.  On  the  6th  of  April, 
1687,  the  third  Book  was  presented  to  the  Royal  Society.] 

It  does  not  appear,  I  think,  that  before  Newton,  philosophers  in  gen- 
eral had  supposed  that  terrestrial  gravity  was  the  very  force  by  which 
the  moon's  motions  are  produced.  Men  had,  as  we  have  seen,  taken 
up  the  conception  of  such  forces,  and  had  probably  called  them  grav- 
ity :  but  this  was  done  only  to  explain,  by  analogy,  what  kind  of  forces 
they  were,  just  as  at  other  times  they  compared  them  with  magnetism ; 
and  it  did  not  imply  that  terrestrial  gravity  was  a  force  which  acted  in 
the  celestial  spaces.  After  Newton  had  discovered  that  this  was  so,  the 
application  of  the  term  "  gravity"  did  undoubtedly  convey  such  a  sug- 
gestion ;  but  we  should  err  if  we  inferred  from  this  coincidence  of  ex- 
pression that  the  notion  was  commonly  entertained  before  him.  Thus 
Huyghens  appears  to  use  language  which  may  be  mistaken,  when  he 
says,^  that  Borelli  was  of  opinion  that  the  primary  planets  were  urged 
by  **  gravity"  towards  the  sun,  and  the  satellites  towards  the  primaries. 
The  notion  of  terrestrial  gravity,  as  being  actually  a  cosmical  force,  is 
foreign  to  all  Borelli's  speculations.'  But  Horrox,  as  early  as  1635, 
appears  to  have  entertained  the  true  view  on  this  subject,  although  vi- 
tiated by  Eeplerian  errors  concerning  the  connection  between  the 
rotation  of  the  central  body  and  its  eflfect  on  the  body  which  revolves 
about  it.  Thus  he  says,*  that  the  emanation  of  the  earth  carries  a  pro- 
jected stone  along  with  the  motion  of  the  earth,  just  in  the  same  way 
as  it  carries  the  moon  in  her  orbit ;  and  that  this  force  is  greater  on 
the  stone  than  on  the  moon,  because  the  distance  is  less. 

The  Proposition  in  which  Newton  has  stated  the  discovery  of  whioh 
we  are  now  speaking,  is  the  fourth  of  his  third  Book :  "  That  the  moon 
gravitates  to  the  earth,  and  by  the  force  of  gravity  is  perpetually  de- 


•  Qmnotheroiy  1.  2.  p.  720. 

^  I  have  found  no  instance  in  which  the  word  is  so  used  by  him. 

*  Astronomia  KepUriana  d^ema  it  promUa^  cap.  2.    See  ftirther  on  this  subject  in 
the  AddUioM  to  this  volume. 
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which  produces  their  proper  revolution  about  Jupiter,  the  other  regu- 
lates their  motion  round  the  sun."  And  in  another  place  (cap.  20), 
he  attempts  to  show  an  effect  of  this  principle  upon  the  inclination  of 
the  orbit ;  though,  as  might  be  expected,  without  any  real  result. 

The  case  which  most  obviously  suggests  the  notion  that  the  sun 
exerts  a  power  to  disturb  the  motions  of  secondary  planets  about  pri- 
mary ones,  might  seem  to  be  our  own  moon ;  for  the  great  inequalities 
which  had  hitherto  been  discovered,  had  all,  except  the  first,  or  ellip- 
tical anomaly,  a  reference  to  the  position  of  the  sun.  Nevertheless,  I 
do  not  know  that  any  one  had  attempted  thus  to  explain  the  curiously 
irregular  course  of  the  earth's  attendant  To  calculate,  from  the  dis- 
turbing agency,  the  amount  of  the  irregularities,  was  a  problem  which 
could  not,  at  any  former  period,  have  been  dreamt  of  as  likely  to  be  at 
any  time  within  the  verge  of  human  power. 

Newton  both  made  the  step  of  inferring  that  there  were  such  forces, 
and,  to  a  very  great  extent,  calculated  the  effects  of  them.  The  infer- 
ence is  made  on  mechanical  principles,  in  the  sixth  Theorem  of  the 
third  Book  of  the  Principia; — that  the  moon  is  attracted  by  the  sun, 
as  the  earth  is ; — that  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  are  attracted 
as  the  primaries  are ;  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  the  same  forces. 
If  this  were  not  so,  it  is  shown  tliat  these  attendant  bodies  could  not 
accompany  the  principal  ones  in  the  regular  manner  in  which  they  do. 
All  those  bodies  at  equal  distances  from  the  sun  would  be  equally 
attracted. 

But  the  complexity  which  must  occur  in  tracing  the  results  of  this 
principle  will  easily  be  seen.  The  satellite  and  the  piimary,  though 
nearly  at  the  same  distance,  and  in  the  same  direction,  from  the  sun, 
are  not  exactly  so.  Moreover  the  difference  of  the  distances  and  of 
the  directions  is  perpetually  changing ;  and  if  the  motion  of  the  satel- 
lite be  elliptical,  the  cycle  of  change  is  long  and  intricate :  on  this 
account  alone  the  effects  of  the  sun's  action  will  inevitably  follow  cycles 
as  long  and  as  perplexed  as  those  of  the  positions.  But  on  another 
account  they  will  be  still  more  complicated;  for  in  the  continued 
action  of  a  force,  the  effect  which  takes  place  at  first,  modifies  and 
alters  the  effect  afterwards.  The  result  at  any  moment  is  the  sum  of 
the  results  in  preceding  instants :  and  since  the  terms,  in  this  series  of 
instantaneous  effects,  follow  very  complex  rules,  the  sums  of  such 
series  will  be,  it  might  be  expected,  utterly  incapable  of  being  reduced 
to  any  manageable  degree  of  simplicity. 

It  certainly  does  not  appear  that  any  one  but  Newton  could  make 
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any  impnaBion  on  this  proUem,  or  conne  of  j^ioUemn.  No  one  ftr 
siz^  yean  after  the  poblioation  of  the  Prme^ria^  and,  with  Newton^ 
mathodB,  no  one  up  to  the  preBent  day,  had  added  any  thing  of  anj 
value  to  his  deduolione.  We  know  that  he  oalcnlated  all  the  prin- 
cipel  lunar  inequalities;  in  many  of  the  cases^  he  hiu  fprea  «  hii 
processes;  in  others^  only  his  results.  But  who  has  preaented,  in  his 
beautiful  geometry,  or  deduced  from  his  simple  prineiplea^  any  of  the 
inequalities  which  he  left  untouched!  The  ponderona  instnmient  cf 
sjrnthesis,  so  effeotiTe  in  his  hands,  has  nerer  nnoe  been  gmiped  bj 
one  who  could  use  it  for  such  purposes;  and  we  gaie  at  it  with 
admiring  curiosity,  as  on  some  gigantic  implement  of  war,  whid 
stands  idle  among  the  memorials  of  ancient  days,  and  maJcea  aa  wonder 
what  manner  of  man  he  was  who  could  wield  as  a  weapon  what  we 
can  hardly  lift  as  a  burden. 

It  b  not  necessary  to  point  out  in  detail  the  sagacity  and  skill 
which  mark  this  part  of  the  Prineipia,  The  mode  in  which  the 
author  obtains  the  effect  of  a  disturbing  force  in  producing  a  motioii 
of  the  apse  of  an  elliptical  orbit  (the  ninth  Section  of  the  first  Book), 
has  always  been  admired  for  its  ingenuity  and  elegance.  The  general 
statement  of  the  nature  of  the  principal  inequalities  produced  by  the 
sun  in  the  motion  of  a  satellite,  given  in  the  sixty-sixth  Propoaition,  i^ 
even  yet,  one  of  the  best  explanations  of  such  action ;  and  the  calcu- 
lations of  the  quantity  of  the  effects  in  the  third  Book,  for  instance, 
the  variation  of  the  moon,  the  motion  of  the  nodes  and  its  inequalities, 
the  change  of  inclination  of  the  orbit, — are  full  of  beautiful  and  effica- 
cious artifices.  But  Newton's  inventive  faculty  was  exercised  to  an 
extent  greater  than  these  published  investigations  show.  In  several 
cases  he  has  suppressed  the  demonstration  of  his  method,  and  given 
us  the  result  only ;  either  from  haste  or  from  mere  weariness,  which 
might  well  overtake  one  who,  while  he  was  struggling  with  facta  and 
numbers,  with  difficulties  of  conception  and  practice,  was  aiming  also 
at  that  geometrical  elegance  of  exposition,  which  he  considered  as 
alone  fit  for  the  public  eye.  Thus,  in  stating  the  effect  of  the  eccen* 
tricity  of  the  moon^s  orbit  upon  the  motion  of  the  apogee,  he  says,* 
''  The  computations,  as  too  intricate  and  embarrassed  with  approxima- 
tions, I  do  not  choose  to  introduce." 

The  computations  of  the  theoretical  motion  of  the  moon  being  thua 
difficult,  and  its  irregularities  numerous  and  complex,  we  may  ask. 


•  Sohol.  to  Frop.  85,  first  edit 
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whether  Newton's  reasoning  was  sufficient  to  establish  this  part  of  his 
theory ;  namely,  that  her  actual  motions  arise  from  her  gravitation  to 
the  sun.  And  to  this  we  may  reply,  that  it  was  sufficient  for  that 
purpose, — since  it  showed  that,  from  Newton's  hypothesis,  inequalities 
must  result,  following  the  laws  which  the  moon's  inequalities  were 
known  to  follow ; — since  the  amount  of  the  inequalities  giyen  by  the 
theory  agreed  nearly  with  the  rules  which  astronomers  had  collected 
from  observation ; — and  since,  by  the  very  intricacy  of  the  calculation, 
it  was  rendered  probable,  that  the  first  results  might  be  somewhat 
inaccurate,  and  thus  might  give  rise  to  the  still  remaining  differences 
between  the  calculations  and  the  facts.  A  Progression  of  the  Apogee  ; 
a  Regression  of  the  Nodes  ;  and,  besides  the  Elliptical,  or  first  Inequal- 
ity, an  inequality,  following  the  law  of  the  Eveetion^  or  second 
inequality  discovered  by  Ptolemy ;  another,  following  the  law  of  the 
Variation  discovered  by  Tycho ; — were  pointed  out  in  the  first  edition 
of  the  Principui,  as  the  consequences  of  the  theory.  Moreover,  the 
quantities  of  these  inequalities  were  calculated  and  compared  with 
observation  with  the  utmost  confidence,  and  the  agreement  in  most 
instances  was  striking.  The  Variation  agreed  with  Halley's  recent 
observations  within  a  minute  of  a  degree.*^  The  Mean  Motion  of  the 
Nodes  in  a  year  agreed  within  less  than  one-hundredth  of  the  whole.*' 
The  Equation  of  the  Motion  of  the  Nodes  also  agreed  well."  The 
Inclination  of  the  Plane  of  the  Orbit  to  the  ecliptic,  and  its  changes, 
according  to  the  different  situations  of  the  nodes,  likewise  agreed." 
The  Evection  has  been  already  noticed  as  encumbered  with  peculiar 
difficulties :  here  the  accordance  was  less  close.  The  Difference  of  the 
daily  progress  of  the  Apogee  in  syzygy,  and  its  daily  Regress  in  Quad- 
ratures, is,  Newton  says,  "  4}  minutes  by  the  Tables,  Of  by  our  calcu- 
lation." He  boldly  adds,  "I  suspect  this  difference  to  be  due  to  the 
fault  of  the  Tables."  In  the  second  edition  (I'7II)  he  added  the 
calculation  of  several  other  inequalities,  as  the  Anntuil  Equation,  also 
discovered  by  Tycho ;  and  he  compared  them  with  more  recent  obser- 
vations made  by  Flamsteed  at  Greenwich;  but  even  in  what  has 
already  been  stated,  it  must  be  allowed  that  there  is  a  wonderful 
accordance  of  theory  with  phenomena,  both  being  very  complex  in  the 
rules  which  they  educe. 

The  same  theory  which  gave  these  Inequalities  in  the  motion  of  the 
Moon  produced  by  the  disturbing  force  of  the  sun,  gave  also  corresr 


w  B.  Hi. Prop. 29.  »»  Prop.  89.  »» Prop. 88.  "Prop. 85. 
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ponding  Inequalities  in  the  motions  of  the  Satellites  of  other  planets, 
arising  from  the  same  cause ;  and  likewise  pointed  out  the  neceflsarr 
existence  of  irregularities  in  the  motions  of  the  Planeta  arising  from 
their  mutual  attraction.  Newton  gaye  propositions  by  which  the 
Irregularities  of  the  motion  of  Jupiter^s  moons  might  be  deduced  from 
those  of  our  own  ;'^  and  it  was  shown  that  the  motions  of  their  nodes 
would  be  slow  by  theory,  as  flamsteed  had  found  it  to  be  by  observa- 
tion.'* But  Newton  did  not  attempt  to  calculate  the  effect  of  the 
mutual  action  of  the  planets,  though  he  obsenres,  that  inthe  case  of 
Jupiter  and  Saturn  this  effect  is  too  considerable  to  be  neglected  ;** 
and  he  notices  in  the  second  edition,''  that  it  follows  from  the  theory 
of  gravity,  that  the  aphelia  of  Mercury,  Venus,  the  Earth,  and  Mar^. 
slightly  progress. 

In  one  celebrated  instance,  indeed,  the  deviation  of  the  theory  of 
the  Principia  from  observation  was  wider,  and  more  difficult  to  ex- 
plain ;  and  as  this  deviation  for  a  time  resisted  the  analyaia  of  Eolff 
and  Clairaut,  as  it  had  resisted  the  synthesis  of  Newton,  it  at  one 
period  staggered  the  faith  of  mathematicians  in  the  exactness  of  the 
law  of  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance.  I  speal^  of  the  Motion  of 
the  Moon^s  Apogee,  a  problem  which  has  already  been  referred  to; 
and  in  which  Newton^s  method,  and  all  the  methods  which  coold  be 
devised  for  some  time  afterwards,  gave  only  half  the  observed  motion; 
a  circumstance  which  arose,  as  was  discovered  by  Clairaut  in  1750, 
from  the  insufficiency  of  the  method  of  approximation.  Newton  does 
not  attempt  to  conceal  this  discrepancy.  After  calculating  what  the 
motion  of  apse  would  be,  upon  the  assumption  of  a  disturbing  force  ot 
the  same  amount  as  that  which  the  sun  exerts  on  the  moon,  he  aimplj 
says,'"  "  the  apse  of  the  moon  moves  about  twice  as  Cut" 

The  difficulty  of  doing  what  Newton  did  in  this  branch  of  the  sab- 
ject,  and  the  powers  it  must  have  required,  may  be  judged  of  from 
what  has  already  been  stated ; — that  no  one,  with  his  methods,  has 
yet  been  able  to  add  any  thing  to  his  labors :  few  have  undertaken  to 
illustrate  what  he  has  written,  and  no  great  number  have  underatood 
it  throughout.  The  extreme  complication  of  the  forces,  and  of  the 
conditions  under  which  they  act,  makes  the  subject  by  far  the  most 
thorny  walk  of  mathematics.     It  is  necessary  to  resolve  the  action 

»« B,  L  Prop.  6G.  »  B.  ui.  Prop.  28.  "  B.  iii.  Prop.  IS. 

>^  Soholiam  to  Prop.  14.  B.  iii. 

>*  B.  i.  Prop.  44,  second  edit.    There  is  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  Newton 
had,  in  bis  nnpublisbed  calculations,  rectified  this  discrepancy. 
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into  many  elements,  such  as  can  be  separated ;  to  invent  artifices  for 
dealing  with  each  of  these ;  and  then  to  recompound  the  laws  thus  ob- 
tained into  one  common  conception.  The  moon's  motion  cannot  be 
conceived  without  comprehending  a  scheme  more  complex  than  the 
Ptolemaic  epicycles  and  eccentrics  in  their  worst  form ;  and  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  system  are  not^  in  this  instance,  mere  geometrical 
ideas,  requiring  only  a  distinct  apprehension  of  relations  of  space  in 
order  to  hold  them  securely ;  they  are  the  foundations  of  mechanical 
notions,  and  require  to  be  grasped  so  that  we  can  apply  to  them  sound 
mechanical  reasonings.  Newton's  successors,  in  the  next  generation, 
abandoned  the  hope  of  imitating  him  in  this  intense  mental  effort ; 
they  gave  the  subject  over  to  the  operation  of  algebraical  reasoning,  in 
which  symbols  think  for  us,  without  our  dwelling  constantly  upon  their 
meaning,  and  obtain  for  us  the  consequences  which  result  from  the  re- 
lations of  space  and  the  laws  of  force,  however  complicated  be  the  con- 
ditions under  which  they  are  combined.  Even  Newton's  countrymen, 
though  they  were  long  before  they  applied  themselves  to  the  method 
thus  opposed  to  his,  did  not  produce  any  thing  which  showed  that 
they  had  mastered,  or  could  retrace,  the  Newtonian  investigations. 

Thus  the  Problem  of  Three  Bodies,'*  treated  geometrically,  belongs 
exclusively  to  Newton ;  and  the  proofe  of  the  mutual  action  of  the  sun, 
planets,  and  satellites,  which  depend  upon  such  reasoning,  could  not  be 
discovered  by  any  one  but  him. 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  his  achievements  on  this  subject ; 
for  some  of  the  most  remarkable  and  beautiful  of  the  reasonings  which 
he  connected  with  this  problem,  belong  to  the  next  step  of  his  gener- 
alization. 

5.  Mutual  Attraction  of  all  Particles  of  Matter, — ^That  all  the  parts 
of  the  universe  are  drawn  and  held  together  by  love,  or  harmony,  or 
some  affection  to  which,  among  other  names,  that  of  attraction  may 
have  been  given,  is  an  assertion  which  may  very  possibly  have  been 
made  at  various  times,  by  speculators  writing  at  random,  and  taking 
their  chance  of  meaning  and  truth.  The  authors  of  such  casual  dog- 
mas have  generally  nothing  accurate  or  substantial,  either  in  their  con- 
ception of  the  general  proposition,  or  in  their  reference  to  examples  of 
it ;  and,  therefore,  their  doctrines  are  no  concern  of  ours  at  present 
But  among  those  who  were  really  the  first  to  think  of  the  mutual  at- 


»»  See  the  history  of  the  Problem  of  Three  Bodies,  ante,  in  Book  vi.  Chap.  vL 
Sect.  7. 
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traction  of  matter,  we  cannot  help  noticing  Fmncis  Bacon  ;  for  his 
notions  were  so  far  from  heing  chargeable  with  the  looeenesa  and  indis- 
tinctness to  which  we  have  alluded,  that  he  propoeed  an  experiment" 
which  was  to  decide  whether  the  facts  were  so  or  not ; — ^whether  the 
gravity  of  bodies  to  the  earth  arose  from  an  attraction  of  the  parts  of 
matter  towards  each  other,  or  was  a  tendency  towards  the  centre  of 
the  earth.  And  this  experiment  is,  even  to  this  day,  one  of  the  best 
which  can  be  devised,  in  order  to  exhibit  the  universal  gravitation  of 
matter :  it  consists  in  the  comparison  of  the  rate  of  going  of  a  clock  in 
a  deep  mine,  and  on  a  high  place.  Huyghens,  in  his  book  2>0  Ccni$d 
Gravitatis,  published  in  IGOO,  showed  that  the  earth  would  hare  an 
oblate  form,  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  the  centrifbgal  force ;  bat 
his  reasoning  does  not  suppose  gravity  to  arise  from  the  mutual  attrac- 
tion of  tlie  parts  of  the  earth.  The  apparent  influence  of  the  moon 
upon  the  tides  had  long  been  remarked ;  but  no  one  had  made  any 
progress  in  truly  explaining  the  mechanism  of  this  influence ;  and  all 
the  analogies  to  which  reference  had  been  made,  on  this  and  amihr 
subjects,  as  magnetic  and  other  attractions,  were  rather  delusive  than 
illustrative,  since  they  represented  the  attraction  as  something  pecnliar 
in  particular  bodies,  depending  upon  the  nature  of  each  body. 

That  all  such  forces,  cosmical  and  terrestrial,  were  the  same  single 
force,  and  that  this  was  nothing  more  than  the  insensible  attraction 
which  subsists  between  one  stone  and  another,  was  a  conception  eqaallj 
bold  and  grand ;  and  would  have  been  an  incomprehensible  thought, 
if  the  views  which  we  have  already  explained  had  not  prepared  the 
mind  for  it.  But  the  preceding  steps  having  disclosed,  between  all  the 
bodies  of  the  universe,  forces  of  the  same  kind  as  those  which  produce 
the  weight  of  bodies  at  the  earth,  and,  therefore,  such  as  exist  in  everv 
particle  of  terrestrial  matter ;  it  became  an  obvious  question,  whethtf 
such  forces  did  not  also  belong  to  all  particles  of  planetary  matter,  and 
whether  this  was  not^  in  fact,  the  whole  account  of  the  forces  of  the 
solar  system.  But,  supposing  this  conjecture  to  be  thus  suggested, 
how  formidable,  on  first  appearance  at  least,  was  the  undertiding  of 
verifying  it !  For  if  this  be  so,  every  finite  mass  of  matter  exerts  ftms 
which  are  the  result  of  the  infinitely  numerous  forces  of  its  particles, 
these  forces  acting  in  different  directions.  It  does  not  appear,  at  first 
sight)  that  the  law  by  which  the  force  is  related  to  the  distaneei  will 
be  the  same  for  the  particles  as  it  is  for  the  masses ;  and,  in  realitji  it 


»  yov.  Org.  Lib.  ii.  Aph.  86. 
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is  not  so,  except  in  special  cases.  And,  again,  in  the  iastaucc  of  any 
effect  produced  by  the  force  of  a  body,  how  are  we  to  know  whether 
the  force  resides  in  the  whole  mass  as  a  unit,  or  in  the  separate  parti- 
cles ?  We  may  reason,  as  Newton  does,"  that  the  rule  which  proves 
gravity  to  belong  universally  to  the  planets,  proves  it  also  to  belong  to 
their  parts ;  but  the  mind  will  not  be  satisfied  with  this  extension  of 
the  rule,  except  we  can  find  decisive  instances,  and  calculate  the  effects 
of  both  suppositions,  under  the  appropriate  conditions.  Accordingly, 
Newton  had  to  solve  a  new  series  of  problems  suggested  by  this  in- 
quiry ;  and  this  he  did. 

These  solutions  are  no  less  remarkable  for  the  mathematical  power 
which  they  exhibit^  than  the  other  parts  of  the  Principia.  The  prop- 
ositions in  which  it  is  shown  that  the  law  of  the  inverse  square  for 
the  particles  gives  the  same  law  for  spherical  masses,  have  that  kind  of 
beauty  which  might  well  have  justified  their  being  published  for  their 
mathematical  eleganoe  alone,  even  if  they  had  not  applied  to  any  real 
case.  Great  ingenuity  is  also  employed  in  other  instances,  as  in  the 
case  of  spheroids  of  small  eccentricity.  And  when  the  amount  of  the 
mechanical  action  of  masses  of  various  forms  has  thus  been  assigned, 
the  sagacity  shown  in  tracing  the  results  of  such  action  in  the  solar 
system  is  truly  admirable ;  not  only  the  general  nature  of  the  effect 
being  pointed  out,  but  its  quantity  calculated.  I  speak  in  particular 
of  the  reasonings  concerning  the  Figure  of  the  Earth,  the  Tides,  the 
Precession  of  the  Equinoxes,  the  Regression  of  the  Nodes  of  a  ring 
such  as  Saturn's ;  and  of  some  effects  which,  at  that  time,  had  not  beev 
ascertained  even  as  &cts  of  observation ;  for  instance,  the  difference  of 
gravity  in  different  latitudes,  and  the  Nutation  of  the  earth's  axis.  It 
is  true,  that  in  most  of  these  cases,  Newton's  process  could  be  consid- 
ered only  as  a  rude  approximation.  In  one  (tlie  Precession)  he  com- 
mitted an  error,  and  in  all,  his  means  of  calculation  were  insufiScient 
Indeed  these  are  much  more  difficult  investigations  than  the  Problem 
of  Three  Bodies,  in  which  three  points  act  on  each  other  by  explicit 
laws.  Up  to  this  day,  the  resources  of  modern  analysis  have  been  em- 
ployed  upon  some  of  them  with  very  partial  success ;  and  the  &cts,  in 
all  of  them,  required  to  be  accurately  ascertained  and  measured,  a  pro- 
cess which  is  not  completed  even  now.  Nevertheless  the  form  and 
nature  of  the  conclusions  which  Newton  did  obtain,  were  such  as  to 
inspire  a  strong  confidence  in  the  competency  of  his  theory  to  explain 
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all  such  phenomena  aa  have  been  spoken  ot  We  dudl  aftenranb 
hare  to  speak  of  the  labors,  undertaken  in  order  to  ezamine  the  phe- 
nomena more  exactly,  to  whidh  the  theory  ga?e  occarion. 

Thns,  then,  the  theory  of  the  nniveraal  mntnal  gnmtatioii  of  all 
the  particles  of  matter,  aoo(»rding  to  the  law  of  the  invene  aqiune  of 
the  distances,  was  conoeired,  its  consequences  ealenlated,  and  its  n- 
snlts  shown  to  agree  with  phenomena.  It  was  fband  that  tfak  theory 
took  up  all  the  &cts  of  astronomy  as  fiur  as  they  had  hitherto  been 
ascertained ;  while  it  pointed  out  an  interminabk  mta  of  aew  hOMt 
too  minute  or  too  complex  for  observation  alone  to  diaentangle^  but 
capable  of  being  detected  when  theory  had  pointed  out  their  km, 
and  of  being  used  as  criteria  or  confirmations  of  the  truth  of  the  doo- 
trine.  For  the  same  reasoning  which  explained  the  evectioxiy  YaiiatioB, 
and  annual  equation  of  the  moon,  showed  that  there  rnuat  be  manv 
other  inequalities  besides  these ;  since  these  resulted  from  approximate 
methods  of  calculation,  in  which  small  quantities  were  n^lected.  And 
it  was  known  that,  in  h/ct,  the  inequalities  hitherto  detected  by  aatrono- 
mers  did  not  give  the  place  of  the  moon  with  satisfiMtoiy  accmaoy ;  so 
that  there  was  room,  among  these  hitherto  untractable  irreguhoitiei^ 
fi>r  the  additional  results  of  the  theory.  To  work  out  this  companon 
was  the  employment  of  the  succeeding  century ;  but  Nevrton  began  it 
Thus,  at  the  end  of  the  proposition  in  which  he  asserts,"  that  **  all  the 
lunar  motions  and  their  irregularities  follow  from  the  principles  here 
stated,"  be  makes  the  observation  which  we  have  just  made;  and 
gives,  as  examples,  the  different  motions  of  the  apogee  and  nodes,  the 
difference  of  the  change  of  the  eccentricity,  and  the  difference  of  the 
moon's  variation,  according  to  the  different  distances  of  the  sun.  "  Bnt 
this  inequality,"  he  says,  **in  astronomical  calculations,  is  usually  re- 
ferred to  the  prosthaphnresis  of  the  moon,  and  confounded  with  it" 

Reflections  on  the  Discovery, — Such,  then,  is  the  great  Newtonian 
Induction  of  Universal  Gravitation,  and  such  its  history.  It  is  indts- 
putably  and  incomparably  the  greatest  scientific  discovery  ever  made, 
whether  we  look  at  the  advance  which  it  involved,  the  extent  of  the 
truth  disclosed,  or  the  fundamental  and  satisfactory  nature  of  thia  tmth. 
As  to  the  first  point,  we  may  observe  that  any  one  of  the  five  steps  into 
which  we  have  separated  the  doctrine,  would,  of  itself  have  be«i  con- 
sidered as  an  important  advance ; — would  have  conferred  distinction 
on  the  persons  who  made  it,  and  the  time  to  which  it  belonged.    All 
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the  five  steps  made  at  once,  formed  not  a  leap,  but  a  flight, — not  an 
improvement  merely,  but  a  metamorphosis, — not  an  epoch,  but  a  ter- 
mination. Astronomy  passed  at  once  from  its  boyhood  to  mature  man- 
hood. Again,  with  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  truth,  we  obtain  as  wide 
a  generalization  as  our  physical  knowledge  admits,  when  we  learn  that 
every  particle  of  matter,  in  all  times,  places,  and  circumstances,  attracts 
every  other  particle  in  the  universe  by  one  common  law  of  action.  And 
by  saying  that  the  truth  was  of  a  fundamental  and  satisfactory  nature, 
I  mean  that  it  assigned,  not  a  rule  merely,  but  a  cause,  for  the  heavenly 
motions ;  and  that  kind  of  cause  which  most  eminently  and  peculiarly 
we  distinctly  and  thoroughly  conceive,  namely,  mechanical  force.  Kep- 
ler's laws  were  merely /orma/  rules,  governing  the  celestial  motions  ac- 
cording to  the  relations  of  space,  time,  and  number ;  Newton's  was  a 
casual  law,  referring  these  motions  to  mechanical  reasons.  It  is  no 
doubt  conceivable  that  future  discoveries  may  both  extend  and  further 
explain  Newton's  doctrines ; — may  make  gravitation  a  case  of  some 
wider  law,  and  may  disclose  something  of  the  mode  in  which  it  oper- 
ates ;  questions  with  which  Newton  himself  struggled.  But,  in  the 
mean  time,  few  persons  will  dispute,  that  both  in  generality  and  pro- 
fundity, both  in  width  and  depth,  Newton's  theory  is  altogether  with- 
out a  rival  or  neighbor." 

The  requisite  conditions  of  such  a  discovery  in  the  mind  of  its  authOT 
were,  in  this  as  in  other  cases,  the  idea,  and  its  comparison  with  facts ; 
— the  conception  of  the  law,  and  the  moulding  this  conception  in  such 
a  form  as  to  correspond  with  known  realities.    The  idea  of  mechanical 


»  Tho  value  and  nature  of  this  step  have  long  been  generally  acknowledged 
wherever  science  ia  cultivated.  Tet  it  would  appear  that  there  is,  in  one  part  of 
Europe,  a  school  of  philosophers  who  content  the  merit  of  this  part  of  Newton's 
discoveries.  **  Kepler,"  says  a  celebrated  German  metaphysician,*  **  discovered  the 
laws  of  free  motion ;  a  discovery  of  immortal  glory.  It  has  since  been  the  fashion 
to  say  that  Newton  first  found  out  the  proof  of  these  rules.  It  has  seldom  hap- 
pened that  the  glory  of  the  first  discoverer  has  been  more  unjustly  transferred  to 
another  person."  It  may  appear  strange  that  any  one  in  the  present  day  should 
hold  such  language ;  but  if  we  examine  the  reasons  which  this  author  gives,  they 
will  be  found,  I  think,  to  amount  to  this :  that  his  mind  is  in  the  condition  in  which 
Kepler's  was ;  and  that  the  whole  range  of  mechanical  ideas  and  modes  of  conoep- 
tiou  which  made  the  transition  from  Kepler  and  Newton  possible,  are  extraneous 
to  the  domain  of  his  philosophy.  Even  this  author,  however,  if  I  understand  him 
rightly,* recognizes  Newton  as  the  author  of  the  doctrine  of  Perturbations. 

I  have  given  a  further  account  of  these  views,  in  a  Memoir  On  BefftTt  OrUieitm 
of  Ntufton't  Frineipia,    Cambridge  Transactions,  1849. 
•  H«ctl,  Aiey«i0|NKi<a,  i  170. 
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force  as  the  causo  of  the  celestial  motions,  had,  as  we  have  aeen,  heen 
for  some  time  growing  up  in  men's  minds;  had  gone  on  beoomiog 
more  distinct  and  more  general ;  and  had,  in  some  persona^  approached 
the  form  in  which  it  was  entertained  by  Newton.  Still,  in  the  moe 
conception  of  universal  gravitation,  Newton  must  have  gone  fiir  beyond 
his  predecessors  and  contemporaries,  both  in  generality  and  distinefr- 
ness ;  and  in  the  inventiveness  and  sagacity  with  which  he  traced  the 
consequences  of  this  conception,  he  was,  as  we  have  shown,  without  i 
rival,  and  almost  without  a  second.  As  to  the  facts  which  he  had 
to  include  in  his  law,  they  had  been  accumulating  from  the  veij 
birth  of  astronomy ;  but  those  which  he  had  more  peculiarly  to  take 
hold  oi^  were  the  facts  of  the  planetary  motions  as  given  hj  Kepler, 
and  those  of  the  moon's  motions  as  given  by  Tycho  Brahe  and  Jeiemj 
Horrox. 

We  find  here  occasion  to  make  a  remark  which  is  important  in  iti 
bearing  on  the  nature  of  progressive  science.  What  Newton  thus  used 
and  referred  to  as /octo,  were  the  laws  which  his  predecessors  had  estab- 
lished. What  Kepler  and  Horrox  had  put  forth  as  **  theories,''  were 
now  established  truths,  fit  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  other  theo- 
ries. It  is  in  this  manner  that  one  theory  is  built  upon  another;— 
that  we  rise  from  particulars  to  generals,  and  from  one  generalization 
to  another ; — that  we  have,  in  short,  successive  steps  of  induction.  As 
Newton's  laws  assumed  Kepler's,  Kepler's  laws  assumed  as  fskcts  the 
results  of  the  planetary  theory  of  Ptolemy ;  and  thus  the  theories  of 
each  generation  in  the  scientific  world  are  (when  thoroughly  verified 
and  established,  the  facts  of  the  next  generation.  Newton's  theory  is 
the  circle  of  generalization  which  includes  all  the  others ; — the  highest 
point  of  the  inductive  ascent; — the  catastrophe  of  the  philosophic 
drama  to  which  Plato  had  prologized; — the  point  to  which  men^s 
minds  had  been  journeying  for  two  thousand  years. 

Character  of  Newton, — It  is  not  easy  to  anatomize  the  constitution 
and  the  operations  of  the  mind  which  makes  such  an  advance  in  knowl- 
edge. Yet  we  may  observe  that  there  must  exist  in  it,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  the  elements  which  compose  the  mathematical  talent  It  must 
possess  distinctness  of  intuition,  tenacity  and  facility  in  tracing  logical 
connection,  fertility  of  invention,  and  a  strong  tendency  to  genemlization. 
It  is  easy  to  discover  indications  of  these  characteristics  in  Newton. 
The  distinctness  of  his  intuitions  of  space,  and  we  may  add  of  force 
also,  was  seen  in  the  amusements  of  his  youth ;  in  his  constructing 
clocks  and  mills,  carts  and  dials,  as  well  as  the  facility  with  which  he 
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mastered  geometry.  This  fondness  for  handicraft  employments,  and 
for  making  models  and  machines,  appears  to  be  a  common  prelude  of 
excellence  in  physical  science  ;**  probably  on  this  very  account,  that  it 
arises  from  the  distinctness  of  intuitive  power  with  which  the  child 
conceives  the  shapes  and  the  working  of  such  material  combinations. 
Newton's  inventive  power  appears  in  the  number  and  variety  of  the 
mathematical  artifices  and  combinations  which  he  devised,  and  of 
which  his  books  are  full.  If  we  conceive  the  operation  of  the  invent- 
ive faculty  in  the  only  way  in  which  it  appears  possible  to  conceive  it; 
— that  while  some  hidden  source  supplies  a  rapid  stream  of  possible 
suggestions,  the  mind  is  on  the  watch  to  seize  and  detain  any  one  of 
these  which  will  suit  the  case  in  hand,  allowing  the  rest  to  pass  by  and 
be  forgotten ; — we  shall  see  what  extraordinary  fertility  of  mind  is 
implied  by  so  many  successful  efforts ;  what  an  innumerable  host  of 
thoughts  must  have  been  produced,  to  supply  so  many  that  deserved 
to  bo  selected.  And  since  the  selection  is  performed  by  tracing  the 
consequences  of  each  suggestion,  so  as  to  compare  them  with  the  requi- 
site conditions,  we  see  also  what  rapidity  and  certainty  in  drawing 
conclusions  the  mind  must  possess  as  a  talent,  and  what  watchfulness 
and  patience  as  a  habit 

The  hidden  fountain  of  our  unbidden  thoughts  is  for  us  a  mystery ; 
and  we  have,  in  our  consciousness,  no  standard  by  which  we  can  meas- 
ure our  own  talents ;  but  our  acts  and  habits  are  something  of  which 
we  arc  conscious ;  and  we  can  understand,  therefore,  how  it  was  that 
Newton  could  not  admit  that  there  was  any  difference  between  himself 
and  other  men,  except  in  his  possession  of  such  habits  as  we  have  men- 
tioned, perseverance  and  vigilance.  When  he  was  asked  how  he  made 
his  discoveries,  he  answered,  ^^  by  always  thinking  about  them  f  and 
at  another  time  he  declared  that  if  he  had  done  any  thing,  it  was  due 
to  nothing  but  industry  and  patient  thought :  "  I  keep  the  subject  of 
my  inquiry  constantly  before  me,  and  wait  till  the  first  dawning  opens 
gradually,  by  little  and  little,  into  a  full  and  clear  light"  No  better 
account  can  be  given  of  the  nature  of  the  mental  effort  which  gives  to 
the  philosopher  the  full  benefit  of  his  powers ;  but  the  natural  potoers 
of  men's  minds  are  not  on  that  account  the  less  different.  There  are 
many  who  might  wait  through  ages  of  darkness  without  being  visited 
by  any  dawn. 

The  habit  to  which  Newton  thus,  in  some  sense,  owed  his  discover- 


>«  Aa  in  Galileo,  Hooke,  Hoyghens,  and  others. 
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ies,  this  constant  attention  to  the  rising  thongliti  and  devdopment  of 
its  results  in  every  direction,  necessarily  engaged  and  absorbed  hii 
spirit,  and  made  him  inattentive  and  almost  insensible  to  external  im- 
pressions and  common  impulses.  The  stories  which  are  told  of  his  a- 
treme  absence  of  mind,  probably  refer  to  the  two  yeaia  dnring  which 
he  was  composing  his  Prinapia^  and  thus  following  oat  a  train  of  rea- 
soning the  most  fertile,  the  most  complex,  and  the  most  importut, 
which  any  philosopher  had  ever  had  to  deal  with.  The  mfyiifii^wt 
and  strildng  questions  which,  during  this  period,  he  most  have  haA 
daily  rising  before  him ;  the  perpetual  succession  of  difficnlt  problau 
of  which  the  solution  was  necessary  to  his  great  object;  mayweU 
have  entirely  occupied  and  possessed  him.  **  He  existed  cmly  to  cil- 
culate  and  to  think.*^  Often,  lost  in  meditation,  he  knew  not  what  1m 
did,  and  his  mind  appeared  to  have  quite  forgotten  its  connectiOD  witb 
the  body.  His  servant  reported  that,  on  rising  in  a  morning  he  it 
quentiy  sat  a  large  portion  of  the  day,  half-dressed,  on  the  side  of  la 
bed ;  and  that  his  meals  waited  on  the  table  for  hours  before  he  ^^"w  to 
take  them.  Even  with  his  transcendent  powers,  to  do  what  he  did  v» 
almost  irreconcilable  with  the  common  conditions  of  human  life;  and 
required  the  utmost  devotion  of  thought,  energy  of  effort,  and  steadi- 
ness of  will — the  strongest  character,  as  well  as  the  highest  endow- 
ments, which  belong  to  man. 

Newton  has  been  so  universally  considered  as  the  greatest  example 
of  a  natural  philosopher,  that  his  moral  qualities,  as  well  aa  his  intel- 
lect, have  been  referred  to  as  models  of  the  philosophical  character; 
and  those  who  love  to  think  that  great  talents  are  naturally  associated 
with  virtue,  have  always  dwelt  with  pleasure  upon  the  views  given  of 
Newton  by  his  contemporaries ;  for  they  have  uniformly  represented 
him  as  candid  and  humble,  mild  and  good.  We  may  take  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  impressions  prevalent  about  him  in  his  own  time,  the  ex- 
pressions of  Thomson,  in  the  Poem  on  his  Death." 


M  Biot. 

3*  In  tlio  same  strain  we  find  the  general  voice  of  the  time.  For  instance,  one  of 
Loggan's  '*  Views  of  Cambridge*'  is  dedicated  '*  Isaaco  Newtono . .  Kathematieo, 
Physico,  Chymico  oonsammatlssimo ;  neo  minus  suavitate  moram  et  oandore 
animi . . .  speotabili.'* 

In  oppoHition  to  the  general  current  of  sucli  testimony,  wo  have  tho  oomplAints 
of  Flamstced,  who  ascribes  to  Nowton  angry  language  and  harsh  conduct  in  the 
matter  of  the  publication  of  tho  Grcenwicli  Observations,  and  of  Whiston.  Yet  even 
Flamstccd  speaks  well  of  his  general  disposition.  Whiston  was  himself  so  weak 
and  prejudiced  that  his  testimony  is  worth  very  little. 
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Say  yo  who  best  can  toll,  ye  happy  few, 
Who  saw  him  in  the  softest  lights  of  life, 
•     All  unwithheld,  indalging  to  his  friends 
The  vast  nnborrowed  treasures  of  his  mind, 
Oh,  speak  the  wondrous  man  1  how  mild,  how  calm, 
How  greatly  humble,  how  divinely  good, 
How  firm  established  on  eternal  truth ! 
Fervent  in  doing  well,  with  every  nerve 
Still  pressing  on,  forgetful  of  the  past, 
And  panting  for  perfection ;  for  above 
Those  little  cares  and  visionary  joys 
That  so  perplex  the  fond  impassioned  h^art 
Of  ever-cheated,  ever-trusting  man. 

[2d  Ed.]  [In  the  first  edition  of  the  Principia^  published  in  1667, 
Newton  showed  that  the  nature  of  all  the  then  known  inequalities  of 
the  moon,  and  in  some  cases,  their  quantities,  might  be  deduced  from 
the  principles  which  be  laid  down :  but  the  determination  of  the  amount 
and  law  of  most  of  the  inequalities  was  deferred  to  a  more  favorable 
opportunity,  when  he  might  be  furnished  with  better  astronomical  ob- 
servations. Such  observations  as  he  needed  for  this  purpose  had  been 
made  by  Flamsteed,  and  for  these  he  applied,  representing  how  much 
value  their  use  would  add  to  the  observations.  ''  I^''  he  says,  in  1604, 
"  you  publish  them  without  such  a  theory  to  recommend  them,  they  will 
only  be  thrown  into  the  heap  of  the  observations  of  former  astronomers, 
till  somebody  shall  arise  that  by  perfecting  the  theory  of  the  moon  shall 
discover  your  observations  to  be  exacter  than  the  rest ;  but  when  that 
shall  be,  God  knows :  I  fear,  not  in  your  lifetime,  if  I  should  die  before 
it  is  done.  For  I  find  this  theory  so  very  intricate,  and  the  theory  of 
gravity  so  necessary  to  it,  that  I  am  satisfied  it  will  never  be  perfected 
but  by  somebody  who  understands  the  theory  of  gravity  as  well,  or 
better  than  I  do."  He  obtained  from  Flamsteed  the  lunar  observations 
for  which  he  applied,  and  by  using  these  he  framed  the  Theory  of  the 
Moon  which  is  given  as  his  in  David  Gregory's  AatronomicB  Memento," 
He  also  obtained  from  Flamsteed  the  diameters  of  the  planets  as  ob- 
served at  various  times,  and  the  greatest  elongation  of  Jupiter's  Satel- 
lites, both  of  which,  Flamsteed  says,  he  made  use  of  in  his  Frincipia, 

Newton,  in  his  letters  to  Flamsteed  in  1604  and  5,  acknowledgea 
this  service." 

^  In  the  Preface  to  a  Treatite  on  Dynamia,  Part !.,  published  in  1886, 1  have 
endeavored  to  show  that  Newton^s  modes  of  determining  several  of  the  lunar  in- 
equalities admitted  of  an  accuracy  not  very  inferior  to  the  modem  analytical  methods. 

*»  The  quarrel  on  the  subject  of  the  pubHoation  of  Flamsteed's  Observations  took 
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Newtonian  Teiobt. 


Sect  Id — General  Bemarke. 

THE  doctrine  of  univenal  gravitation,  like  other  great  atepB  in  sci- 
ence, required  a  certain  time  to  make  it8  way  into  men**  mindi: 
and  had  to  be  confirmed,  illustrated,  and  completed,  by  the  labon  d 
succeeding  philosopherB.  As  the  discovery  itself  was  great  bejoil 
Conner  example,  the  features  of  the  natural  sequel  to  the  dkeorm 
were  also  on  a  gigantic  scale ;  and  many  vast  and  laborious  tnisi  d 
research,  each  of  which  might,  in  itself  be  considered  aa  fenDiDg  a 
wide  science,  and  several  of  which  have  occupied  many  profound  ni 
lealous  inquirers  from  that  time  to  our  own  day,  come  before  na  ai  piiti 
only  of  the  verification  of  Newton's  Theory.  Almost  every  thiiy  ihtf 
has  been  done,  and  is  doing,  in  astronomy,  fidls  inevitably  under  tUs 
description ;  and  it  is  only  when  the  astronomer  travels  to  the  Toy 
limits  of  his  vast  field  of  labor,  that  he  falls  in  with  phenomena  whid 
do  not  acknowledge  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Newtonian  legislation.  We 
must  give  some  account  of  the  events  of  this  part  of  the  histoiy  of 
astronomy ;  but  our  narrative  must  necessarily  be  extremely  brief  snd 
imperfect ;  for  the  subject  is  most  large  and  copious,  and  our  limitBsre 
fixed  and  narrow.  We  have  here  to  do  with  the  history  of  discover- 
ies, only  80  far  as  it  illustrates  their  philosophy.    And  thon^  the 


pUce  at  a  later  period.  Flain&teed  wiahed  to  have  his  Observations  printed  coid- 
pleto  and  entire.  Halley,  who,  under  the  authority  of  Newton  and  othen,  had  the 
management  of  the  printing,  made  many  alterations  and  omiasions,  which  Ham- 
steed  coniiidered  as  deforming  and  spoiling  the  work.  The  advantages  of  pnbliah- 
ing  a  complete  series  of  observations,  now  generally  understood,  were  not  then 
known  to  astronomers  in  general,  though  well  known  to  Flamsteed,  and  earnestly 
insisted  upon  in  his  remonstrances.  The  result  was  that  Flamsteed  pabliahed  hb 
Observations  at  his  own  expense,  and  finally  obtained  permission  to  destroy  the 
copies  printed  by  Ualley,  which  he  did.  In  1726,  after  Flamsteed's  death,  his 
widow  applied  to  the  Vico-Chancellor  of  Oxford,  requesting  that  the  volume  print- 
ed by  Holley  might  be  removed  out  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  where  it  exista,  as  be- 
ing "  nothing  more  than  an  erroneous  abridgment  of  Mr.  ilamateed'a  works,"  and 
unfit  to  see  the  light 
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astronomical  dificoyeries  of  the  last  centorj  are  by  no  means  poor,  even 
in  interest  of  this  kind,  the  generalizations  which  they  inyolYO  are  far 
less  important  for  our  object,  in  consequence  of  being  included  in  a 
previous  generalization.  Newton  shines  out  so  brightly,  that  all  who 
follow  seem  faint  and  dim.  It  is  not  precisely  the  case  which  the  poet 
describes — 

As  in  a  theatre  the  eyes  of  men, 
After  some  well-graced  actor  leaves  the  stage, 
Are  idly  bent  on  him  that  enters  next, 
Thinking  his  prattle  to  be  tedious : 

but  our  eyes  are  at  least  less  intently  bent  on  the  astronomers  who 
succeeded,  and  we  attend  to  their  communications  with  less  curiosity, 
because  wo  know  the  end,  if  not  the  course  of  their  story ;  we  know 
that  their  speeches  have  all  closed  with  Newton's  sublime  declaration, 
asserted  in  some  new  form. 

Still,  however,  the  account  of  the  verification  and  extension  of  any 
great  discovery  is  a  highly  important  part  of  its  history.  In  this  in- 
stance it  is  most  important ;  both  from  the  weight  and  dignity  of  the 
theory  concerned,  and  the  ingenuity  and  extent  of  the  methods  em- 
ployed :  and,  of  course,  so  long  as  the  Newtonian  theory  still  required 
verification,  the  question  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  such  a  grand  sys- 
tem of  doctrines  could  not  but  excite  the  most  intense  curiosity.  In 
what  I  have  said,  I  am  very  far  from  wishing  to  depreciate  the  value 
of  the  achievements  of  modern  astronomers,  but  it  is  essential  to  my 
purpose  to  mark  the  subordination  of  narrower  to  wider  truths — the 
different  character  and  import  of  the  labors  of  those  who  come  before 
and  after  the  promulgation  of  a  master-truth.  With  this  warning  I 
now  proceed  to  my  narrative. 

Sect  2. — Reception  of  the  Newtonian  Theory  in  England, 

There  appears  to  be  a  popular  persuasion  that  great  discoveries  are 
usually  received  with  a  prejudiced  and  contentious  opposition,  and  the 
authors  of  them  neglected  or  persecuted.  The  reverse  of  this  was  cer- 
tainly the  case  in  England  with  regard  to  the  discoveries  of  Newton. 
As  we  have  already  seen,  even  before  they  were  published,  they  were 
proclaimed  by  IlaJley  to  be  something  of  transcendent  value ;  and 
from  the  moment  of  their  appearance,  they  rapidly  made  their  way 
from  one  class  of  thinkers  to  another,  nearly  as  fast  as  the  nature  of 
men's  intellectual  capacity  allows.    Halley,  Wren,  and  all  the  leading 
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memben  of  the  Royal  Sodetj,  appear  to  lusfe  embnoed  the  ijita 
immediately  and  lealonalj.  Hen  whoae  pamuta  had  lain  rather  in 
literature  than  in  adence,  and  who  had  not  the  knowledge  and  hibbi 
of  mind  which  the  strict  study  of  the  syitem  required,  adopted,  oa  tk 
credit  of  their  mathematiGal  frienda,  the  highest  eatimation  ci  the  Pm- 
eipia^  and  a  strong  regard  for  its  author,  as  Evelvn,  Locke,  and  Pqya 
Only  five  years  after  the  publication^  the  princ^lea  of  the  woil:  wen 
referred  to  from  the  pulpit,  as  so  incontestahly  proyed  that  they  vof^ 
be  made  the  basis  of  a  theological  argument  Thia  was  done  bj  Dr. 
Bentley,  when  he  preached  the  Boyle's  Lectures  in  London,  in  1691 
Newton  himself  fh>m  the  time  when  his  work  appeared,  ia  never  wet- 
tioned  except  in  terms  of  profound  admiration ;  aa^  for  inatancc^  wio 
he  is  called  by  Dr.  Bentley,  in  his  sermon,^  **  That  very  excellent  isd 
divine  theorist,  Mr.  Isaac  Newton.^  It  appears  to  hare  been  aooanf 
gested,  that  the  Government  ought  to  provide  in  aome  way  for  a  per- 
son who  was  so  great  an  honor  to  the  nation.  Some  delay  tookplsoe 
with  r^ard  to  this ;  but,  in  1695,  his  friend  Mr.  Montagae,  aftermii 
Earl  of  Halifax,  at  that  time  Chancellor  of  the  Ezdhequer,  made  Ub 
Warden  of  the  Mint;  and  in  1699,  he  succeeded  to  the  higher  office 
of  Master  of  the  Mint,  a  situation  worth  £1200  or  £1500  a  year,  whidi 
he  filled  to  the  end  of  his  life.  In  1703,  he  became  President  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  was  annually  re-elected  to  this  ofilce  daring  the 
remaining  twenty-five  years  of  his  life.  In  1705,  he  was  knighted  in 
the  Master's  Lodge,  at  Trinity  College,  by  Queen  Anne,  then  on  a  visit 
to  the  University  of  Cambridge.  After  the  accession  of  Greorge  the 
First,  Newton's  conversation  was  frequently  sought  by  the  Princess, 
afterwards  Queen  Caroline,  who  had  a  taste  for  speculative  studies,  and 
was  often  heard  to  declare  in  public,  that  she  thought  herself  fortunate 
in  living  at  a  time  which  enabled  her  to  enjoy  the  society  of  so  grest 
a  genius.  His  fame,  and  the  respect  paid  him,  went  on  increasing  to 
the  end  of  his  life;  and  when,  in  1727,  full  of  years  and  glory,  his 
earthly  career  was  ended,  his  death  was  mourned  as  a  national  calam- 
ity, with  the  forms  usually  confined  to  royalty.  His  body  lay  in  state 
in  the  Jerusalem  chamber ;  his  pall  was  borne  by  the  first  nobles  of 
the  land ;  and  his  earthly  remains  were  deposited  in  the  centie  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  in  the  midst  of  the  memorials  of  the  greatest  and 
wisest  men  whom  England  has  produced. 
It  cannot  be  superfluous  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  the  reception  of 
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his  philosophy  in  the  aniversities  of  England.  These  are  often  repre- 
sented as  places  where  bigotry  and  ignorance  resist,  as  long  as  it  is 
possible  to  resist,  the  invasion  of  new  tmths.  We  cannot  doubt  that 
such  opinions  have  prevailed  extensively,  when  we  find  an  intelligent 
and  generally  temperate  writer,  like  the  late  Professor  Playfair  of 
Edinburgh,  so  far  possessed  by  them,  as  to  be  incapable  of  seeing,  or 
interpreting,  in  any  other  way,  any  facts  respecting  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. Yet,  notwithstanding  these  opinions,  it  will  be  found  that,  in 
the  English  universities,  new  views,  whether  in  science  or  in  other 
subjects,  have  been  introduced  as  soon  as  they  were  clearly  estab- 
lished ; — that  they  have  been  diffused  from  the  few  to  the  many  more 
rapidly  there  than  elsewhere  occurs ; — and  that  from  these  points,  the 
light  of  newly-discovered  truths  has  most  usually  spread  over  the  land. 
In  most  instances  undoubtedly  there  has  been  something  of  a  struggle, 
on  such  occasions,  between  the  old  and  the  new  opinions.  Few  men^s 
minds  can  at  once  shake  off  a  familiar  and  consistent  system  of  doc- 
trines, and  adopt  a  novel  and  strange  set  of  principles  as  soon  as  pre- 
sented; but  all  can  see  that  one  change  produces  many,  and  that 
change,  in  itself,  is  a  source  of  inconvenience  and  danger.  In  the  case 
of  the  admission  of  the  Newtonian  opinions  into  Cambridge  and 
Oxford,  however,  there  are  no  traces  even  of  a  struggle.  Cartesianism 
had  never  struck  its  roots  deep  in  this  country ;  that  is,  the  peculiar 
hypotheses  of  Descartes.  The  Cartesian  books,  such,  for  instance,  as 
that  of  Rohault,  were  indeed  in  use ;  and  with  good  reason,  for  they 
contained  by  far  the  best  treatises  on  most  of  the  physical  sciences, 
such  as  Mechanics,  Hydrostatics,  Optics,  and  Formal  Astronomy, 
which  could  then  be  found.  But  I  do  not  conceive  that  the  Vortices 
were  ever  dwelt  upon  as  a  matter  of  importance  in  our  academic 
teaching.  At  any  rate,  if  they  were  brought  among  us,  they  were 
soon  dissipated.  Newton's  College,  and  his  University,  exulted  in  his 
fame,  and  did  their  utmost  to  honor  and  aid  him.  He  was  exempted 
by  the  king  from  the  obligation  of  taking  orders,  under  which  the 
fellows  of  Trinity  College  in  general  are ;  by  his  college  ho  was  reheved 
from  all  offices  which  might  interfere,  however  slightly,  with  his  stu- 
dious employments,  though  he  resided  within  the  walls  of  the  society 
thirty-five  years,  almost  without  the  interruption  of  a  month.'  By  the 
University  he  was  elected  their  representative  in  parliament  in  1688, 

>  His  name  is  nowhere  found  on  the  college-books,  as  appointed  to  any  of  the 
oflBces  which  usually  pass  down  the  list  of  resident  follows  in  rotation.  This  might 
be  owiug  in  part,  however,  to  his  being  Lucasian  Professor.    The  constancy  of  his 
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and  agtin  in  1701 ;  and  thoogh  he  wm  rejected  in  the  diwidliition  of 
1705,  those  who  opposed  him  acknowledged  him"  to  be  *^the  glorf  of 
the  Univenutj  and  nation,''  bat  considered  the  question  aa  a  politiod 
one,  and  Newton  as  sent  ^  to  tempt  them  from  their  dnty^  by  thegnst 
and  jost  veneration  they  had  for  him."  Instromenta  and  otber  memo- 
rials, valued  because  they  belonged  to  him,  are  still  preaeryed  m  iiis 
college,  along  with  the  tradition  of  the  chambers  which  he  oocnpiei 

The  most  active  and  powerful  minds  at  Cambridge  became  at  oace 
diM^iples  and  followers  of  Newton.  Samuel  Clarke,  afterwards  kii 
friend,  defended  in  the  public  schools  a  thesis  taken  from  hia  pluki' 
ophy,  as  early  as  1694 ;  and  in  1697  published  an  edition  of  Bohaoh's 
PhyM9^  with  notes,  in  which  Newton  is  frequently  referred  to  vitk 
expressions  of  profound  respect,  though  the  leading  doctrines  of  the 
Principia  are  not  introduced  till  a  later  edition,  in  1703.  In  1699, 
Bentlej,  whom  we  have  already  mentioned  as  a  Newtonian,  becsme 
liiaster  of  Trinity  College ;  and  in  the  same  year,  Wbiston,  another  of 
Newton*s  disciples,  was  appointed  his  deputy  as  professor  of  matbe 
matics.  Whistou  delivered  the  Newtonian  doctrines,  both  from  the 
professor's  chair,  and  in  works  written  for  the  use  of  the  UniversitT; 
yet  it  u  remarkable  that  a  taunt  respecting  the  late  introduction  of 
the  Newtonian  system  into  the  Cambridge  course  of  education,  has 
been  founded  on  some  peevish  expressions  which  he  uses  in  his 
Memoirs,  written  at  a  period  when,  having  incurred  expulsion  from 
his  professorship  and  the  University,  lie  was  naturally  querulous  and 
jaundiced  in  his  views.  In  1709-10,  Dr.  Laughton,  who  was  tutor  in 
Clare  Ilall,  procured  himself  to  bo  appointed  moderator  of  the  Unive^ 
sity  disputatious,  in  order  to  promote  the  diffusion  of  the  new  mathe- 
matical doctrines.  By  this  time  the  first  edition  of  the  Principia  wss 
become  rare,  and  fetched  a  great  price.  Bcntley  urged  Newton  to 
publish  a  new  one;  and  Cotes,  by  far  the  first,  at  that  time,  of  the 
mathematicians  of  Cambridge,  undertook  to  superintend  the  printing 
and  the  edition  wjis  accordingly  published  in  1713. 

[2d  Ed.]  [I  perceive  that  my  accomplished  German  translator,  Lit- 
irow,  has  incautiously  copied  the  insinuations  of  some  modem  vmters 
to  the  effect  that  Clarke's  reference  to  Newton,  in  his  Edition  of 
Rohault's  PhysicSj  was  a  mode  of  introducing  Newtonian  doctrines 
covertly,  when  it  was  not  allowed  him  to  introduce  such  novelties 


rcHidcnce  iu  college  appoan  fVom  tho  txU  and  redU  book  of  that  time,  which  is 
HtiU  preserved. 
3  A  pampblet  by  Styan  Tharlby. 
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openly.  I  am  quite  sure  that  any  one  who  looks  into  this  matter  will 
see  that  this  supposition  of  any  unwillingness  at  Cambridge  to  receive 
Newton's  doctrine  is  quite  absurd,  and  can  prove  nothing  but  the 
intense  prejudices  of  those  who  maintain  such  an  opinion.  Newton 
received  and  held  his  professorship  amid  the  unexampled  admiration 
of  all  contemporary  members  of  the  University.  Whiston,  who  is 
sometimes  brought  as  an  evidence  against  Cambridge  on  this  point, 
says,  **  I  with  immense  pains  set  myself  with  the  utmost  zeal  to  the 
study  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  wonderful  discoveries  in  his  Philosopkio! 
Naturalis  Principia  Mathematical  one  or  two  of  which  lectures  I  had 
heard  him  read  in  the  public  schools,  though  I  understood  them  not  at 
the  time."  As  to  Rohault's  Physics,  it  really  did  contain  the  best  me- 
chanical philosophy  of  the  time ; — the  doctrines  which  were  held  by 
Descartes  in  common  with  Galileo,  and  with  all  the  sound  mathema- 
ticians who  succeeded  them.  Nor  does  it  look  like  any  great  antip- 
athy to  novelty  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  that  this  book,  which 
was  quite  as  novel  in  its  doctrines  as  Newton's  Principia,  and  which 
had  only  been  published  at  Paris  in  1671,  had  obtained  a  firm  hold 
on  the  University  in  less  than  twenty  years.  Nor  is  there  any  attempt 
made  in  Clarke's  notes  to  conceal  the  novelty  of  Newton's  discoveries, 
but  on  the  contrary,  admiration  is  claimed  for  them  as  new. 

The  promptitude  with  which  the  Mathematicians  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge  adopted  the  best  parts  of  the  mechanical  philosophy  of 
Descartes,  and  the  greater  philosophy  of  Newton,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  has  been  paralleled  in  our  own  times,  in  the  promptitude  with 
which  they  have  adopted  and  followed  into  their  consequences  the 
Mathematical  Theory  of  Heat  of  Fourier  and  Laplace,  and  the  Undu- 
latory  Theory  of  Light  of  Young  and  FresneL 

In  Newton's  College,  we  possess,  besides  the  memorials  of  him  men- 
tioned above  (which  include  two  locks  of  his  silver-white  hair),  a  paper 
in  his  own  handwriting,  describing  the  preparatory  reading  which  was 
necessary  in  order  that  our  College  students  might  be  able  to  read  the 
Principia,  I  have  printed  this  paper  in  the  Preface  to  my  Edition  of 
the  First  Three  Sections  of  the  Principia  in  the  original  Latin  (1846). 

Bentley,  who  had  expressed  his  admiration  for  Newton  in  his  Boyle's 
Lectures  in  1692,  was  made  Master  of  the  College  in  1699,  as  I  have 
stated ;  and  partly,  no  doubt,  in  consequence  of  the  Newtonian  sermons 
which  he  had  preached.  In  his  administration  of  the  College,  he 
zealously  stimulated  and  assisted  the  exertions  of  Cotes,  Whiston,  and 
other  disciples  of  Newton.    Smith,  Bentley's  successor  as  Master  of 
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the  College,  erected  a  ttaiiia  of  NewU»  in  the  College  Chapel  (anobie 
work  of  Roubiliac),  with  the  inacriptioii,  Qui  gmMM  Atmiaiiiim  imgnk 
9uperavit^ 

At  Oxford,  David  Gregory  and  Halley,  both  aealona  and  dutingsiib- 
ed  disciples  of  Newton,  obtained  the  Savilian  proleaaoiBlupa  of  attnm- 
omy  and  geometry  in  1691  and  If  03. 

David  Gregory's  Aiinmomim  Phyticm  et  Oeomeiriem  MUmaOa  is- 
sued from  the  Oxford  Press  in  1702.  Hie  anthor,  in  the  fint  sentence 
of  the  Preface,  states  his  object  to  be  to  explain  the  mebfaanics  of  thf 
universe  (Physica  Coelestis),  which  Isaac  Newton,  the  P!rinoe  of  Geon- 
eters,  has  carried  to  a  point  of  elevation  which  all  look  up  to  with  »>- 
miration.  And  this  design  is  executed  by  a  frdl  exposition  of  tbe 
Newtonian  doctrines  and  their  results.  Eeill,  a  pnpil  of  Gr^wv,  fol- 
lowed his  tutor  to  Oxford,  and  taught  the  Newtonian  philosophy  tliefr 
in  1700,  being  then  Deputy  Sedleian  Professor.  He  lUostaited  hv 
lectures  by  experiments,  and  published  an  Introdactioii  to  the  Pnt 
eijna  which  is  not  out  of  use  even  yet 

In  Scotland,  the  Newtonian  philosophy  was  accepted  with  grat 
alacrity,  as  appears  by  the  instances  of  .David  Gr^ioiy  and  KeilL 
David  Gregory  was  professor  at  Edinburgh  before  he  lemoved  to  Ox- 
ford, and  was  succeeded  there  by  his  brother  James.  The  Utter  hid 
as  early  aft  IGOO,  printed  a  thesis,  containing  in  twenty-two  propor- 
tions, a  compend  of  Newton's  Frincijna,*  Probably  these  were  in- 
tended as  theses  for  academical  disputations ;  as  Laughton  at  Gam- 
bridge  introduced  the  Newtonian  philosophy  into  these  exercises.  Ihe 
formula  at  Cambridge,  in  use  till  very  recently  in  these  diaputatiom. 
was  "  Becte  statuit  Newionus  de  Motu  Lunce  ;"  or  the  like. 

The  general  diffusion  of  these  opinions  in  England  took  place,  not 
only  by  means  of  books,  but  through  the  labors  of  various  experimen- 
tal lecturers,  like  Desaguliers,  who  removed  from  Oxford  to  London  in 
1713 ;  when  he  informs  us,*  that  "  ho  found  the  Newtonian  philosophy 
generally  received  among  persons  of  all  ranks  and  professions,  and 
even  among  the  ladies  by  the  help  of  experiments." 


«  See  Huttoii's  Math.  I>ici.y  art.  Jama  Gregory.  If  it  fell  in  with  my  plan  to  no- 
tice derivntivo  works,  I  might  speak  ^  Maclaurin^s  admirahlo  Account  of  Sir  Imac 
NtwtorCa  Discoveries^  pablished  in  1748.  This  is  still  one  of  the  best  books  on  tbc 
sabject.  Tlie  late  Professor  Kigaud*8  Historical  Essay  on  the  First  PuhUcati(m,  &f 
Sir  Isaac  NewtorCs  ^^  Principiu'^  (Oxf.  1838)  contains  a  careful  and  candid  view  of 
the  oircnznstanccs  of  that  event. 

»  Desag.  Pre/. 
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We  might  easily  trace  in  our  literature  indications  of  the  gradual 
progress  of  the  Newtonian  doctrines.  For  instance,  in  the  earlier  edi- 
tions of  Pope's  Dunciadj  this  couplet  occurred,  in  the  description  of 
the  effects  of  the  reign  of  Dulness : 

Philosophy,  that  reached  the  heavens  before, 
Shrinks  to  her  hidden  cause,  and  is  no  more. 

"  And  this,"  says  his  editor,  Warburton,  "  was  intended  as  a  censure 
on  the  Newtonian  philosophy.  For  the  poet  had  been  misled  by  the 
prejudices  of  foreigners,  as  if  that  philosophy  had  recurred  to  the  oc- 
cult qualities  of  Aristotle.  This  was  the  idea  he  received  of  it  from  a 
man  educated  much  abroad,  who  had  read  every  thing,  but  every  thing 
superficially.*  When  I  hinted  to  him  how  he  had  been  imposed  upon, 
he  changed  the  lines  with  great  pleasure  into  a  compliment  (as  they 
now  stand)  on  that  divine  genius,  and  a  satire  on  that  very  folly  by 
which  he  himself  had  been  misled."     In  1743  it  was  printed. 

Philosophy,  that  leaned  on  heaven  before, 
Shrinks  to  her  second  caose,  and  is  no  more. 

The  Newtonians  repelled  the  charge  of  dealing  in  occult  causes  ;^  and, 
referring  gravity  to  the  will  of  the  Deity,  as  the  First  Cause,  assumed 
a  superiority  over  those  whose  philosophy  rested  in  second  causes. 

To  the  cordial  reception  of  the  Newtonian  theory  by  the  English 
astronomers,  there  is  only  one  conspicuous  exception ;  which  is,  how- 
ever, one  of  some  note,  being  no  other  than  Flamsteed,  the  Astron- 
omer Royal,  a  most  laborious  and  exact  observer.  Flamsteed  at  first 
listened  with  complacency  to  the  promises  of  improvements  in  the 
Lunar  Tables,  which  the  new  doctrines  held  forth,  and  was  willing  to 
assist  Newton,  and  to  receive  assistance  from  him.  But  after  a  time, 
he  lost  his  respect  for  Newton's  theory,  and  ceased  to  take  any  inter- 
est in  it.  He  then  declared  to  one  of  his  correspondents,'  "  I  have 
determined  to  lay  these  crotchets  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  wholly  aside." 
We  need  not,  however,  find  any  diflSculty  in  this,  if  we  recollect  that 
Flamsteed,  though  a  good  observer,  was  no  philosopher ; — never  un- 
derstood by  a  Theory  any  thing  more  than  a  Formula  which  should 
predict  results ; — and  was  incapable  of  comprehending  the  object  of 
Newton's  theory,  which  was  to  assign  causes  as  well  as  rules,  and  to 
satisfy  the  conditions  of  Mechanics  as  well  as  of  Geometry. 

•  I  presume  Bolingbroko  is  here  meant.       i  See  Cotes^s  Pref.  to  the  Frineipia, 
•  Baily's  AcooufU  qf  FlanuUtd,  dc.^  p.  809. 
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[2d  Ed.]  [I  do  not  see  anj  reason  to  letraot  what  w«i  thus  nid: 
bnt  it  onght  perhaps  to  be  distinctly  said  that  on  these  very  aceoonti 
FlaniBtecd*8  rejection  of  Newton^a  rules  did  not  imply  a  denial  oC  the 
doctrine  of  gravitation.  In  the  letter  aboTO  quoted,  Flamsfeeed  isp 
that  he  has  been  employed  upon  the  Moon,  and  that  ^  the  heavens 
reject  that  equation  of  Sir  I.  Newton  which  Gregory  and  Newton 
called  his  sixth :  I  had  then  [when  he  wrote  before]  oompared  bat  73 
of  my  observations  with  the  tables,  now  I  have  ezaimned  above  100 
more.  I  find  them  all  firm  in  the  same,  and  the  seventh  [eqnatiQi] 
too.**    And  thereupon  he  comes  to  the  determination  above  stated. 

At  an  earlier  period  Flamsteed,  as  I  have  said,  had  received  New- 
ton's suggestions  with  greal  deference,  and  had  regolated  his  own  ob- 
servations and  theories  with  reference  to  them.  Hie  calcalati<m  of  the 
lunar  inequalities  upon  the  theory  of  gravitation  was  foand  by  Newtoi 
and  his  successors  to  be  a  more  difficult  and  laborious  task  than  he 
had  anticipated,  and  was  not  performed  without  several  trials  and  er 
rors.  One  of  the  equations  was  at  first  published  (in  Gr^ory's  Aitn- 
nomice  JSlemenla)  with  a  wrong  sign.  And  when  Newton  had  done 
all,  Flamsteed  found  that  the  rul^  were  far  from  coming^  up  to  the 
degree  of  accuracy  which  had  been  claimed  for  them,  that  they  coaM 
g^ve  the  moon's  place  true  to  2  or  3  minutes.  It  was  not  till  consider 
ably  later  that  this  amount  of  exactness  was  attained. 

The  late  Mr.  Baily,  to  whom  astronomy  and  astronomical  literature 
are  so  deeply  indebted,  in  his  Supplement  to  the  Account  of  jFTamsietd, 
has  examined  with  great  care  and  great  candor  the  assertion  that 
Flamsteed  did  not  understand  Newton's  Theory.  He  remarks,  very 
justly,  that  wliat  Newton  himself  at  first  presented  as  his  Theory,  might 
more  properly  be  called  Mules  for  computing  lunar  tables,  than  a  phys- 
ical Theory  in  the  modom  acceptation  of  the  terra.  Ho  shows,  too, 
that  Flamsteed  had  read  the  Principia  with  attention.'  Nor  do  I 
doubt  that  many  considerable  mathematicians  gave  the  same  imperfect 
assent  to  Newton's  doctrine  which  Flamsteed  did.  But  when  we  find 
that  others,  as  Halley,  David  Gregory,  and  Cotes,  at  once  not  only  saw 
in  the  doctrine  a  source  of  true  formula,  but  also  a  magnificent  phys- 
ical discovery,  we  are  obliged,  I  think,  to  make  Flamsteed,  in  this  re- 
spect, an  exception  to  tlie  first  class  of  astronomers  of  his  own  time. 

Mr.  Baily's  suggestion  that  the  annual  equations  for  the  corrections 
of  the  lunar  apogee  and  node  were  collected  from  Flamsteed'a  tables 

•  Supp,  p.  601. 
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and  observations  independently  of  their  suggestion  by  Newton  as  the 
results  of  Theory  (Supp,  p.  C92,  Note,  and  p.  698),  appears  to  me  not 
to  be  adequately  supported  by  the  evidence  given.] 

Sect.  3. — Reception  of  the  Newtonian  Theory  abroad. 

The  reception  of  the  Newtonian  theory  on  the  Continent,  was 
much  more  tardy  and  unwilling  than  in  its  native  island.  Even  those 
whose  mathematical  attainments  most  fitted  them  to  appreciate  its 
proofe,  were  prevented  by  some  peculiarity  of  view  from  adopting  it 
as  a  system ;  as  Leibnits,  Bernoulli,  Huyghens ;  who  all  clung  to  one 
modification  or  other  of  the  system  of  vortices.  In  France,  the  Car- 
tesian system  had  obtained  a  wide  and  popular  reception,  having  been 
recommended  by  Fontenelle  with  the  graces  of  bis  style ;  and  its  em- 
pire was  so  firm  and  well  established  in  that  country,  that  it  resisted 
for  a  long  time  the  pressure  of  Newtonian  arguments.  Indeed,  the 
Newtonian  opinions  had  scarcely  any  disciples  in  France,  till  Voltaire 
asserted  their  claims,  on  his  return  from  England  in  1728:  until 
then,  as  he  himself  says,  there  were  not  twenty  Newtonians  out  of 
England. 

The  hold  which  the  Philosophy  of  Descartes  had  upon  the  minds 
of  his  countrymen  is,  perhaps,  not  surprising.  He  really  had  the 
merit,  a  great  one  in  the  history  of  science,  of  having  completely 
overturned  the  Aristotelian  system,  and  introduced  the  philosophy  of 
matter  and  motion.  In  all  bfanches  of  mixed  mathematics,  as  we 
have  already  said,  his  followers  were  the  best  guides  who  had  yet  ap- 
peared. EUs  hypothesis  of  vortices,  as  an  explanation  of  the  celestial 
motions,  had  an  apparent  advantage  over  the  Newtonian  doctrine,  in 
this  respect ; — ^that  'it  referred  effects  to  the  most  intelligible,  or  at 
least  most  familiar  kinds  of  mechanical  causation,  namely,  pressure 
and  impulse.  And  above  all,  the  system  was  acceptable  to  most 
minds,  in  consequence  of  being,  as  was  pretended,  deduced  from  a  few 
simple  principles  by  necessary  consequences ;  and  of  being  also  di- 
rectly connected  with  metaphysical  and  theological  speculations.  We 
may  add,  that  it  was  modified  by  its  mathematical  adherents  in  such 
a  way  as  to  remove  most  of  the  objections  to  it.  A  vortex  revolving 
about  a  centre  could  be  constructed,  or  at  least  it  was  supposed  that  it 
could  be  constructed,  so  as  to  produce  a  tendency  of  bodies  to  the 
centre.  In  all  cases,  therefore,  where  a  central  force  acted,  a  vortex 
was  supposed ;  but  in  reasoning  to  the  results  of  this  hypothesis,  it  was 
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easy  to  leave  out  of  sight  all  other  eiecta  of  the  vortez,  and  to  con- 
sider only  the  central  force ;  and  when  this  waa  done,  the  Gaiteiiii 
mathematician  could  apply  to  hk  prohlems  a  meohenioel  piiiusiple  of 
some  degree  of  consistency.  This  reflection  will,  in  aome  degree, 
account  forwhat  at  first  seems  so  strange; — ^the  fiust  that  the  langu^ 
of  the  French  mathematicians  is  Cartesian,  for  almost  half  a  centmr 
after  the  publication  of  the  Prindpia  of  Newton. 

There  was,  however,  a  controversy  between  the  two  optniona  going 
on  all  this  time,  and  every  day  showed  the  insnrmoimtable  JHlliwlriia 
under  which  the  Cartesians  labored.  Newton,  in  the  JPrmetfrn^  had 
inserted  a  series  of  propositions,  the  object  of  which  was  to  prove^  tbt 
the  machinery  of  vortices  could  not  be  aoconomodated  to  one  part  d 
the  celestial  phenomena,  without  contradicting  imother  part.  A  moR 
obvious  difficulty  was  the  case  of  gravity  of  the  earth  ;  if  this  lone 
arose,  as  Descartes  asserted,  from  the  rotatjpn  of  the  earth's  Torta 
about  its  axis,  it  ought  to  tend  directly  to  the  axis,  and  not  to  Ae 
centre.  The  asserters  of  vortices  often  tried  their  skill  in  remedying 
this  vice  in  the  hypothesis,  but  never  with  much  snocess^  Hnyghem 
supposed  the  ethereal  matter  of  the  vortices  to  revolve  about  tbe 
centre  in  all  directions ;  Perrault  made  the  strata  of  the  v«»rtez  in- 
crease in  velocity  of  rotation  as  they  recede  from  the  centre ;  Saurin 
maintained  that  the  circumambient  resistance  which  comprises  the 
vortex  will  produce  a  pressure  passing  through  the  centre.  Tlie  elliptic 
form  of  the  orbits  of  the  planets  was  another  difficulty.  Deacartea  had 
supposed  the  vortices  themselves  to  he  oval ;  but  others,  as  John  Be^ 
noulli,  contrived  ways  of  having  elliptical  motion  in  a  circolar  vortex. 

The  mathematical  prize-questions  proposed  by  the  French  Academy, 
naturally  brought  the  two  sets  of  opinions  into  conflict  The  Carte- 
sian memoir  of  John  Bernoulli,  to  which  we  have  just  referred,  was 
the  one  which  gained  the  prize  in  1730.  It  not  unfrequentlj  hap> 
pened  that  the  Academy,  as  if  desirous  to  show  its  impartiality,  di- 
vided the  prize  between  the  Cartesians  and  Newtonians.  Thns  in 
1734,  the  question  being,  the  cause  of  the  inclination  of  the  orbita  of 
tbe  planets,  the  prize  was  shared  between  John  Bernoulli,  whose  Me- 
moir was  founded  on  the  system  of  vortices,  and  his  son  Daniel,  who 
was  a  Newtonian.  The  last  act  of  homage  of  this  kind  to  the  Carte- 
sian system  was  performed  in  1740,  when  the  prize  on  tbe  question  of 
the  Tides  was  distributed  between  Daniel  Bernoulli,  Eulcr,  Maclaorin, 
and  Cavallieri ;  the  last  of  whom  had  tried  to  patch  up  and  amend 
the  Cartesian  hypothesis  on  this  subject 
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Thus  the  Newtonian  system  was  not  adopted  in  France  till  the 
Cartesian  generation  had  died  off;  Fontenelle,  who  was  secretary  to 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  who  lived  till  1756,  died  a  Cartesian. 
There  were  exceptions  ;  for  instance,  Delisle,  an  astronomer  who  was 
selected  by  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia,  to  found  the  Academy  of  St 
Petersburg ;  who  visited  England  in  1724,  and  to  whom  Newton  then 
gave  his  picture,  and  Halley  his  Tables.  But  in  general,  during  the 
interval,  that  country  and  this  had  a  national  difference  of  creed  on 
physical  subjects.  Voltaire,  who  visited  England  in  1727,  notices  this 
difference  in  his  lively  manner.  "A  Frenchman  who  arrives  in 
London,  finds  a  gre&t  alteration  in  philosophy,  as  in  other  things.  He 
left  the  world  full  [a plenum]^  he  finds  it  empty.  At  Paris  you  see 
the  universe  composed  of  vortices  of  subtle  matter,  in  London  we 
see  nothing  of  the  kind.  With  you  it  is  the  pressure  of  the  moon 
which  causes  the  tides  of  the  sea,  in  England  it  is  the  sea  which  grav- 
itates towards  the  moon ;  so  that  when  you  think  the  moon  ought  to 
give  us  high  water,  these  gentlemen  believe  that  you  ought  to  have  low 
water ;  which  unfortunately  we  cannot  test  by  experience ;  for  in  order 
to  do  that,  we  should  have  examined  the  Moon  and  the  Tides  at  the 
moment  of  the  creation.  You  will  observe  also  that  the  sun,  whioh 
in  Franco  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  business,  here  comes  in  for  a 
quarter  of  it.  Among  you  Cartesians,  all  is  done  by  an  impulsion 
which  one  does  not  well  understand ;  with  the  Newtonians,  it  is  done 
by  an  attraction  of  which  we  know  the  cause  no  better.  At  Paris  you 
fancy  the  earth  shaped  like  a  melon,  at  London  it  is  flattened  on  the 
two  sides." 

It  was  Voltaire  himself  as  we  have  said,  who  was  mainly  instru- 
mental in  giving  the  Newtonian  doctrines  currency  in  France.  He 
was  at  first  refused  permission  to  print  his  Elements  of  the  Newtonian 
Philosophj/y  by  the  Chancellor,  D'Aguesseaux,  who  was  a  Cartesian ; 
but  after  the  appearance  of  this  work  in  1738,  and  of  other  writings 
by  him  on  the  same  subject,  the  Cartesian  edifice,  already  without  real 
support  or  consistency,  crumbled  to  pieces  and  disappeared.  The  first 
Memoir  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Trench  Academy  in  which  the 
doctrine  of  central  force  is  applied  to  the  solar  system,  is  one  by  the 
Chevalier  de  Louville  in  1720,  On  the  Construction  and  Theory  rf 
Tables  of  the  Sun,  In  this,  however,  the  mode  of  explaining  the 
motions  of  the  planets  by  means  of  an  original  impulse  and  an  attrac- 
tive force  is  attributed  to  Kepler,  not  to  Newton.  The  first  Memoir 
which  refers  to  the  universal  gravitation  of  matter  is  by  Maupertoia,  in 
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1786.  Bat  Newton  waB  not  onknown  or  despised  in  F^nnoe  till  this 
time.  In  1699  he  wm  admitted  one  of  the  very  ainaU  number  of 
foreign  aasociatee  of  the  French  Aoademy  of  Sciences.  Even  Foote- 
nolle,  who,  as  we  have  aaid,  never  adopted  hia  opinioniy  apoke  of  hioi 
in  a  worthy  manner,  in  the  JEk^  which  he  compoaed  on  the  occaaon 
of  his  deatiu  At  a  much  earliiff  period  too,  Fontenelle  did  homifa  to 
his  &me.  The  following  passage  xefiBrs,  I  presumci  to  Newton.  In 
the  HUiory  of  the  Academy  for  1708|  which  is  written  by  the  i 
tary,  he  says,*®  in  referring  to  the  difficulty'  which  the  cometa  < 
in  the  Cartesian  hypothesia :  *^  We  might  rdiere  oonelves  at  onn 
from  all  the  embarrassment  which  arises  from  the  direcfciona  of  Amr 
motions,  by  suppressing,  as  has  been  done  hy  one  t^  ike  ynatot 
gemuHS  of  the  age^  all  this  inmiense  fluid  matt^,  which  we  oomnianlf 
suppose  between  the  planets,  and  conceiving  them  ampended  ia  t 
peifect  void." 

Comets,  as  the  above  passage  implies,  were  a  kind  of  artiUery  whid 
the  Carteuan  jp^mum  could  not  resist  When  it  appeared  that  ths 
paths  of  such  wanderen  traversed  the  vortices  in  all  directional  it  w» 
impossible  to  maintain  that  these  imaginary  currents  governed  the 
movements  of  bodies  immersed  in  them ;  and  the  mechaniam  ceand 
to  have  any  real  efficacy.  Both  these  phenomena  of  cometa^  and  many 
others,  became  objects  of  a  stronger  and  more  general  interest,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  controversy  between  the  rival  parties ;  and  thus  tlie 
prevalence  of  the  Cartesian  system  did  not  seriously  impede  the  j^- 
ress  of  sound  knowledge.  In  some  cases,  no  doubt,  it  made  men  un- 
willing to  receive  the  truth,  as  in  the  iDstance  of  the  deviation  of  tbe 
comets  from  the  zodiacal  motion ;  and  again,  when  Rdmer  diaoov^ed 
that  light  was  not  instantaneously  propagated.  But  it  enconnged 
observation  and  calculation,  and  thus  forwarded  the  verification  and 
extendon  of  the  Newtonian  system ;  of  which  process  we  must  now 
consider  some  of  the  incidents. 


!•  BitL  Ac,  Se.  1708.  p.  108. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Sequel  to  the  Epoch  op  Newton,  continued. — Verification  and 
Completion  of  the  Newtonian  Theory. 


Sect.  1. — Division  of  the  Subject. 

THE  verification  of  the  Law  of  Universal  Gravitation  as  the  govern- 
ing principle  of  all  cosmical  phenomena,  led,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  to  a  number  of  different  lines  of  research,  all  long  and  difficult. 
Of  these  we  may  treat  successively,  the  motions  of  the  Moon,  of  the 
Sun,  of  the  Planets,  of  the  Satellites,  of  Comets ;  we  may  also  con- 
sider separately  the  Secular  Inequalities,  which  at  first  sight  appear  U> 
follow  a  different  law  from  the  other  changes ;  we  may  then  speak  of 
the  results  of  the  principle  as  they  affect  this  Earth,  in  its  Figure,  in 
the  amount  of  Gravity  at  different  places,  and  in  the  phenomena  of  the 
Tides.  Each  of  these  subjects  has  lent  its  aid  to  confirm  the  general 
law :  but  in  each  the  confirmation  has  had  its  peculiar  difficulties,  and 
has  its  separate  history.  Our  sketch  of  this  history  must  be  very  rapid, 
for  our  aim  is  only  to  show  what  is  the  kind  and  course  of  the  con- 
firmation which  such  a  theory  demands  and  receives. 

For  the  same  reason  we  pass  over  many  events  of  this  period  which 
are  highly  important  in  Uie  history  of  astronomy.  They  have  lost 
much  of  their  interest  for  us,  and  even  for  common  readers,  because 
they  are  of  a  class  with  which  wo  are  already  familiar,  truths  included 
in  more  general  truths  to  which  our  eyes  now  most  readily  turn.  Thus, 
the  discovery  of  new  satellites  and  planets  is  but  a  repetition  of  what 
was  done  by  Galileo :  the  determination  of  their  nodes  and  apses,  the 
reduction  of  their  motions  to  the  law  of  the  ellipse,  is  but  a  fresh  ex- 
emplification of  the  discoveries  of  Kepler.  Otherwise,  the  formation 
of  Tables  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  the  discovery  of  the 
eccentricities  of  the  orbits,  and  of  the  motions  of  the  nodes  and  apses, 
by  Cassini,  Halley,  and  others,  would  rank  with  the  great  achievements 
in  astronomy.  Newton's  peculiar  advance  in  the  Tables  of  the  celestial 
motions  is  the  introduction  of  Perturbations.  To  these  motionsi  so 
affected,  we  now  proceed. 
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In  tho  first  edition  of  the  Principia  in  1687,  Newton  had  not  given 
any  calculations  of  new  inequalities  affecting  the  longitude  of  the  moon. 
But  in  David  Gregory's  Elements  of  Physical  and  Oeometricdl  As- 
tronomy, published  in  1702,  is  inserted'  "Newton's  Lunar  Theory  as 
applied  by  him  to  Practice ;"  in  which  the  great  discoverer  has  given 
the  results  of  his  calculations  of  eight  of  the  lunar  Equations,  their 
quantities,  epochs,  and  periods.  These  calculations  were  for  a  long 
period  the  basis  of  new  Tables  of  the  Moon,  which  were  published  by 
various  persons;*  as  by  Delisle  in  1715  or  1716,  Grammatici  at  In- 
goldstadt  in  1726,  Wright  in  1732,  Angelo  Capelli  at  Venice  in  1738, 
Dunthomo  at  Cambridge  in  1739. 

Flamsteed  had  given  Tables  of  the  Moon  upon  Horrox's  theory  in 
1681,  and  wished  to  improve  them ;  and  though,  as  we  have  seen,  he 
would  not,  or  could  not,  accept  Newton's  doctrines  in  their  whole  ex- 
tent, Newton  communicated  his  theory  to  the  observer  in  the  shape  in 
which  ho  could  understand  it  and  use  it  :*  and  Flamsteed  employed 
these  directions  in  constructing  new  Lunar  Tables,  which  he  called  his 
Theory.*  These  Tables  were  not  published  till  long  after  his  death,  by 
Le  Monnier  at  Paris  in  1746.  They  are  said,  by  Lalande,"  not  to  differ 
much  from  Halley's.  Halley's  Tables  of  the  Moon  were  printed  in 
1719  or  1720,  but  not  published  till  after  his  death  in  1749.  They 
had  been  founded  on  Flamsteed's  observations  and  his  own ;  and  when, 
in  1720,  Halley  succeeded  Flamsteed  in  the  post  of  Astronomer  Hoyal 
at  Greenwich,  and  conceived  that  ho  had  the  means  of  much  improving 
what  he  had  done  before,  he  began  by  printing  what  he  had  already 
executed.^ 

But  Halley  had  long  proposed  a  method,  different  from  that  of 
Newton,  but  marked  by  great  ingenuity,  for  amending  the  Lunar 
Tables.  He  proposed  to  do  this  by  the  use  of  a  cycle,  which  we  have 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  earliest  discoveries  in  astronomy ; — the  Period 
of  223  lunations,  or  eighteen  years  and  eleven  days,  the  Chaldean 


9  P.  882.  «  Lalande,  1457.  «  BoUy.   AceourU  o/Ilamtteed,  p.  72. 

»  P.  211.  •  Lai.  1469. 

7  Mr.  Baily*  says  that  Mayer^s  NouvdUi  Toilet  ds  la  Lune  in  1458,  published  up- 
wards of  fifty  years  after  Gregory's  Atironomy,  may  be  considered  as  the  first  luntt 
tables  formed  tdUly  on  Newton's  principles.  Though  Wright  in  1782  published 
New  and  Oorrtct  TdbUt  of  the  Lunar  Motions  according  to  the  Newtonian  Theory^ 
Newton's  rules  were  in  them  only  partially  adopted.  In  1786  Leadbetter  published 
his  Vranoscopia,  in  which  those  rules  were  more  fully  followed.  But  these  New- 
tonian Tables  did  not  supersede  Flamsteed's  Horrozian  Tables,  till  both  were  sup- 
planted by  those  of  Mayer. 

•  Sufp,  p.  701 
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Saros.  This  period  was  anciently  used  for  predicting  the  eclipees  oi 
the  sun  and  moon ;  for  those  eclipses  which  happen  daring  this  period, 
are  repeated  again  in  the  same  order,  and  with  nearly  the  aame  at- 
amstanoes,  after  the  expiration  of  one  such  period  and  the  oommeoce- 
inent  of  a  second.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  at  the  end  of  nidi  t 
cycle,  the  moon  is  in  nearly  the  same  position  with  respect  to  the  md, 
her  nodes,  and  her  apogee,  as  she  was  at  first;  and  is  only  a  fev 
degrees  distant  from  the  same  part  of  the  heavens.  But  od  tlte 
strength  of  this  consideration,  Halley  conjectured  that  all  the  img- 
ularities  of  the  moon's  motion,  however  complex  they  may  be,  woniii 
recur  after  such  an  interval ;  and  that,  therefore,  if  the  reqoisite  cor 
rections  were  determined  by  observation  for  one  such  period,  we  miglt 
by  means  of  them  give  accuracy  to  the  Tables  for  all  sucoeedisf 
periods.  This  idea  occurred  to  him  before  he  was  acquainted  viu 
Newton's  views.'  After  the  lunar  theory  of  the  Principia  had  ip 
peared,  he  could  not  help  seeing  that  the  idea  was  confirmed  ;  for  tiu 
inequalities  of  the  moon's  motion,  which  arise  from  the  attraction  of 
the  sun,  will  depend  on  her  positions  with  regard  to  the  sun,  tlkr 
apogee,  and  the  node ;  and  therefore,  however  numerous,  will  rec© 
when  these  positions  recur. 

Halley  announced,  in  1691,*  his  intention  of  following  this  ideaimc 
practice ;  in  a  paper  in  which  ho  corrected  the  text  of  three  passages 
in  Pliny,  in  which  this  period  is  mentioned,  and  from  which  it  is 
sometimes  calle<l  the  Plinian  period.  In  1710,  in  the  preface  to  h 
new  edition  to  Street's  Caroline  Tables^  ho  stated  that  he  had  already 
coulirmed  it  to  a  considerable  extent. '°  And  even  after  Newton'> 
theory  had  been  applied,  he  still  resolved  to  use  his  cycle  as  a  mesc^ 
of  obtaining  further  accuracy.  On  succeeding  to  the  Observatory  at 
Greenwich  in  1720,  he  was  further  delayed  by  finding  that  the 
instmnicnts  had  belonged  to  Flamsteed,  and  were  removed  by  his 
executors.  "And  this,"  he  says,"  *'was  the  more  grievous  to  me,  on 
account  of  my  advanced  age,  being  then  in  my  sixty-fourth  year: 
which  put  me  past  all  hopes  of  ever  living  to  see  a  complete  period  of 
eighteen  yeaiV  observation.  ]3ut,  thanks  to  God,  he  has  been  pleased 
hitherto  (in  1731)  to  afford  me  sufficient  health  and  strength  to  exe- 
cute my  office,  in  all  its  parts,  with  my  own  hands  and  eyes,  without 
any  assistance  or  interruption,  during  one  whole  period  of  the  moonV 
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apogee,  which  period  is  perfonned  in  somewhat  less  than  nine  years." 
He  found  the  agreement  very  remarkable,  and  conceived  hopes  of  at- 
taining the  great  object,  of  finding  the  Longitude  with  the  requisite 
degree  of  exactness ;  nor  did  he  give  up  his  labors  on  this  subject  till 
he  had  completed  his  Plinian  period  in  1739. 

The  accuracy  with  which  Hallcy  conceived  himself  able  to  predict 
the  moon^s  place^'  was  within  two  minutes  of  space,  or  one  fifteenth  of 
the  breadth  of  the  moon  herself.  The  accuracy  required  for  obtaining 
the  national  reward  was  considerably  greater.  Le  Monnier  pursued 
the  idea  of  Halloy."  But  before  Halley's  method  had  been  completed, 
it  was  superseded  by  the  more  direct  prosecution  of  Newton's  views. 

We  have  already  remarked,  in  the  history  of  analytical  mechanics, 
that  in  the  Lunar  Theory,  considered  as  one  of  the  cases  of  the  Problem 
of  Three  Bodies,  no  advance  was  made  beyond  what  Newton  had  done, 
till  mathematicians  threw  aside  the  Newtonian  artifices,  and  applied 
the  newly  developed  generalizations  of  the  analytical  method.  The 
first  great  apparent  deficiency  in  the  agreement  of  the  law  of  uni- 
vei*sal  gravitation  with  astronomical  observation,  was  removed  by 
Clairaut's  improved  approximation  to  the  theoretical  Motion  of  the 
Moon's  Apogee,  in  1750  ;  yet  not  till  it  had  caused  so  much  disquiet- 
ude, that  Clairaut  himself  had  suggested  a  modification  of  the  law  of 
attraction ;  and  it  was  only  in  tracing  the  consequences  of  this  sugges- 
tion, that  he  fouAd  the  Newtonian  law  of  the  inverse  square  to  be  that 
which,  when  rightly  developed,  agreed  with  the  facts.  Euler  solved 
the  problem  by  the  aid  of  his  analysis  in  1*745,"  and  published  Tables 
of  the  Moon  in  1746.  His  tables  were  not  very  accurate  at  first;'*  but 
ho,  D'Alembert,  and  Clairaut,  continued  to  labor  at  this  object,  and  the 
two  latter  published  Tables  of  the  Moon  in  1754."  Finally,  Tobias 
Mayer,  an  astronomer  of  Gttttingen,  having  compared  Euler's  tables 
with  observations,  corrected  them  so  successfully,  that  in  1753  he  pub- 
lished Tables  of  the  Moon,  which  really  did  possess  the  accuracy  which 
Halley  only  flattered  himself  that  ho  had  attained.  Mayer's  success  in 
his  first  Tables  encouraged  him  to  make  them  still  more  perfect.  He 
applied  himself  to  the  mechanical  theory  of  the  moon's  orbit;  cor- 
rected all  the  coefficients  of  the  series  by  a  great  number  of  observa- 
tions ;  and  in  1755,  sent  his  new  Tables  to  London  as  worthy  to  claim 
the  prize  offered  for  the  discovery  of  longitude.    He  died  soon  after 
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(in  1762),  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-nine,  worn  out  by  his  ineeasuil 
labors ;  and  his  widow  sent  to  London  a  copy  of  his  Tables  with  addi- 
tional corrections.  These  Tables  were  committed  to  Bradley,  then  As- 
tronomer Royal,  in  order  to  be  compared  with  observation.  BrwUer 
labored  at  this  task  with  unremitting  zeal  and  industry,  having  him- 
self long  entertained  hopes  that  the  Lunar  Method  of  finding  the  Loo- 
gitude  might  be  brought  into  general  use.  He  and  his  assiatanti  Gael 
Morris,  introduced  corrections  into  Mayer's  Tables  of  1755.  In  hk 
report  of  1756,  he  says,''  that  he  did  not  find  any  difference  so  gntt 
as  a  minute  and  a  quarter;  and  in  1760,  he  adds,  that  this  devialiofi 
had  been  further  diminished  by  his  corrections.  It  is  not  foreign  to 
our  purpose  to  observe  the  great  labor  which  this  verification  required. 
Not  less  than  1220  observations,  and  long  calculations  founded  upoi 
each,  were  employed.  The  accuracy  which  Mayer's  Tables  possessed 
was  considered  to  entitle  them  to  a  part  of  the  parliamentary  rewud: 
they  were  printed  in  1770,  and  his  widow  received  SOOO/.  from  the 
English  nation.  At  the  same  time,  Euler,  whose  Tables  had  been  the 
origin  and  foundation  of  Mayer's,  also  had  a  recompense  of  the  same 
amount. 

This  public  national  acknowledgment  of  the  practical  accuracy  of 
these  Tables  is,  it  will  be  observed,  also  a  solemn  recognition  of  the 
truth  of  the  Newtonian  theory,  as  far  as  truth  can  be  judged  of  by  men 
acting  under  the  highest  official  responsibility,  and  aided  by  the  most 
complete  command  of  the  resources  of  the  skill  and  talents  of  others. 
The  finding  the  Longitude  is  thus  the  seal  of  the  moon's  gravitation  to 
the  sun  and  earth  ;  and  with  this  occurrence,  therefore,  our  main  con- 
cern with  the  history  of  the  Lunar  Theory  ends.  Various  improve- 
ments have  been  since  introduced  into  this  research ;  but  on  these  we, 
with  so  many  other  subjects  before  us,  must  forbear  to  enter. 

Sect,  3. — Application  of  the  Neictonian  Theory  to  the  Planets, 
Satellites^  and  Earth, 

The  tlieories  of  tlie  Planets  and  Satellites,  as  affected  by  the  law  of 
universal  gravitation,  and  therefore  by  perturbations,  were  naturallv 
subjects  of  interest,  after  the  promulgation  of  that  law.  Some  of  the 
eflfects  of  the  mutual  attraction  of  the  planets  had,  indeed,  already 
attracted  notice.  The  inequality  produced  by  the  mutual  attraction  of 
Jupiter  and  Saturn  cannot  be  overlooked  by  a  good  observer.     In  the 

"  Bradley's  Mem.  p.  zcviii. 
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preface  to  the  second  edition  of  the  Principia^  Cotes  remarks,"  that 
the  perturbation  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  is  not  unknown  to  astrono- 
mers. In  Halley's  Tables  it  was  noticed'*  that  there  are  very  great 
deviations  from  regularity  in  these  two  planets,  and  these  deviations 
are  ascribed  to  the  perturbing  force  of  the  planets  on  each  other ;  but 
the  correction  of  these  by  a  suitable  equation  is  left  to  succeeding 
astronomers. 

The  motion  of  the  planes  and  apsides  of  the  planetary  orbits  was 
one  of  the  first  results  of  their  mutual  perturbation  which  was  ob- 
served. In  1706,  La  Hire  and  Maraldi  compared  Jupiter  with  the 
Rudolphine  Tables,  and  those  of  BuUialdus:  it  appeared  that  his 
aphelion  had  advanced,  and  that  his  nodes  had  regressed.  In  1728, 
J.  Cassini  found  that  Saturn's  aphelion  had  in  like  manner  travelled 
forwards.  In  1720,  when  Louville  refused  to  allow  in  his  solar  tables 
the  motion  of  the  aphelion  of  the  earth,  Fontenelle  observed  that  this 
was  a  misplaced  scrupulousness,  since  the  aphelion  of  Mercury  certainly 
advances.  Yet  this  reluctance  to  admit  change  and  irregularity  was 
not  yet  overcome.  When  astronomers  had  found  an  approximate  and 
apparent  constancy  and  regularity,  they  were  willing  to  believe  it  ab- 
solute and  exact  In  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  for  instance,  they  were 
unwilling  to  admit  even  the  eccentricity  of  the  orbits  ;  and  still  more, 
the  variation  of  the  nodes,  inclinations,  and  apsides.  But  all  the  fixed- 
ness of  these  was  successively  disproved.  Fontenelle  in  1732,  on  the 
occasion  of  Maraldi*s  discovery  of  the  change  of  inclination  of  the  fourth 
satellite,  expresses  a  suspicion  that  all  the  elements  might  prove  liable 
to  change.  "  We  see,"  says  he,  "  the  constancy  of  the  inclination  al- 
ready shaken  in  the  three  first  satellites,  and  the  eccentricity  in  the 
fourth.  The  immobility  of  the  nodes  holds  out  so  far,  but  there  are 
strong  indications  that  it  will  share  the  same  fate." 

The  motions  of  the  nodes  and  apsides  of  the  satellites  are  a  necessary 
part  of  the  Newtonian  theory ;  and  even*  the  Cartesian  astronomers 
now  required  only  data,  in  order  to  introduce  these  changes  into  their 
Tables. 

The  complete  reformation  of  the  Tables  of  the  Sun,  Planets,  and 
Satellites,  which  followed  as  a  natural  consequence  from  tlie  revolution 
which  Newton  had  introduced,  was  rendered  possible  by  the  labors  of 
the  great  constellation  of  mathematicians  of  whom  we  have  spoken  in 
the  last  book,  Clairaut,  Euler,  D*Alembert,  and  their  successors ;  and 
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it  was  carried  into  eflfect  in  the  oouraa  of  the  laat  oentoiy.  Thv  Ia- 
lande  applied  (TlMrant's  theory  to  Maniaa  did  Mi^er;  and  the  inequl- 
ities  in  Uiia  case,  says  Bailly^  in  llB5f  may  amoont  to  two  ininiile% 
and  therefore  must  not  be  neglected*  Lalande  detennined  the  metffd' 
itiea  of  Venus,  as  did  Father  Walmesley,  an  Kngiinh  mathematidta; 
these  were  found  to  reach  only  to  thirty  seconds. 

The  Planetary  Tables"  which  were  in  highest  repute,  np  to  thsswl 
of  the  last  century,  were  those  of  Lalande.  In  theses  the  pertmfaatiott 
of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  were  introduced,  their  magnitude  being  seek 
that  they  cannot  be  dispensed  with ;  but  the  Tables  of  Meroozy,  Yeni, 
and  Mars,  had  no  perturbations.  Hence  these  latter  Tables  might  be 
considered  as  accurate  enough  to  enable  the  obaerver  to  find  the  ob- 
ject, but  not  to  test  Uxe  theory  of  perturbations.  But  when  the  cslci- 
lation  of  the. mutual  disturbances  of  the  planets  was  applied,  it  wa 
always  found  that  it  enabled  mathematicians  to  hnng  the  theoieticil 
places  to  coincide  more  exactly  with  those  observed.  In  improvii^a 
much  as  possible,  this  coincidence,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  tbe 
mass  of  each  planet ;  for  upon  that,  according  to  the  law  of  uniTeml 
gravitation,  its  disturbing  power  depends.  Thus,  in  1813,  lindensa 
published  Tables  of  Mercury,  and  concluded,  from  theniy  that  a  consid- 
erable increase  of  the  supposed  mass  of  Venus  was  necessary  to  recoa- 
oile  theory  with  observation."  He  bad  published  Tables  of  Venus  in 
1810,  and  of  Mars  in  1811.  And,  in  proving  Bouvard's  Tables  of 
Jupiter  aud  Saturn,  values  were  obtained  of  the  masses  of  those  plan- 
ets. The  form  in  which  the  question  of  tlie  truth  of  the  doctrine  of 
universal  gravitation  now  offers  itself  to  the  minds  of  astronomers^  is 
this : — that  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  it  will  account  for  the  motions 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  question  is,  with  what  supposed  masses 
it  will  give  the  best  account.*'  The  continually  increasing  accuracy  of 
the  table  shows  the  truth  of  the  fundamental  assumption. 

The  question  of  perturbation  is  exemplified  in  the  satellites  also. 


w  AsL  Mod.  iii.  170.  «  Airy,  Jieport  onAst,  to  Brit.  Ass,  ISSS. 

M  Air>',  RepoH  on  Ast,  to  BriU  AsL  1882. 

3*  Among  tbo  most  important  corrections  of  the  supposed  masses  of  the  planets, 
wc  may  notice  that  of  Jupiter,  hy  Professor  Airy.  Thia  determination  of  Jupiter"! 
niAi»i»  was  founded,  not  on  the  effect  as  seen  in  pertnrhations,  but  on  a  much  mon 
direct  datum,  the  time  of  revohition  of  his  fourth  satellite.  It  appeared,  from  tliia  cal- 
culation, that  Jupiter's  mass  required  to  be  increased  by  about  l-8(Tth.  This  Tesnlt 
ogrccs  with  thot  which  lias  been  derived  by  German  astronomers  from  the  pertnr- 
butions  which  the  attractions  of  Jupiter  produce  in  tlie  four  new  planets,  and  has 
been  generally  adopted  as  an  improvement  of  the  elements  of  our  system. 
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Thus  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  are  not  ouly  disturbed  by  the  sun,  as  the 
moon  is,  but  also  by  each  other,  as  the  planets  are.  This  mutual  ac- 
tion gives  rise  to  some  very  curious  relations  among  their  motions ; 
which,  like  most  of  the  other  leading  inequalities,  were  forced  upon  the 
notice  of  astronomers  by  observation  before  they  were  obtained  by 
mathematical  calculation.  In  Bradley^s  remarks  upon  his  own  Tables 
of  Jupiter's  Satellites,  published  among  Halley's  Tables,  he  observes 
that  the  places  of  the  three  interior  satellites  are  affected  by  errors 
which  recur  in  a  cycle  of  43*7  days,  answering  to  the  time  in  which 
they  return  to  the  same  relative  position  with  regard  to  each  other, 
and  to  the  axis  of  Jupiter's  shadow.  Wargentin,  who  had  noticed  the 
same  circumstance  without  knowledge  of  what  Bradley  had  done,  ap- 
plied it,  with  all  diligence,  to  the  purpose  of  improving  the  tables  of 
the  satellites  in  1746.  But,  at  a  later  period,  Laplace  established,  by 
mathematical  reasoning,  the  very  curious  theorem  on  which  this  cycle 
depends,  which  he  calls  the  Uhratlon  of  Jupiter^ a  satellites  ;  and  De- 
lambre  was  then  able  to  publish  Tables  of  Jupiter's  Satellites  more 
accurate  than  those  of  Wargentin,  which  he  did  in  1789.*' 

The  progress  of  physical  astronomy  from  the  time  of  Euler  and 
Olairaut,  has  consisted  of  a  series  of  calculations  and  comparisons  of 
the  most  abstruse  and  recondite  kind.  The  formation  of  Tables  of  the 
Planets  and  Satellites  from  the  theory,  required  the  solution  of  prob- 
lems much  more  complex  than  the  original  case  of  the  Problem  of 
Three  Bodies.  The  real  motions  of  the  planets  and  their  orbits  are  ren- 
dered still  further  intricate  by  this,  that  all  the  lines  and  points  to 
which  we  can  refer  them,  are  themselves  in  motion.  The  task  of 
carrying  order  and  law  into  this  mass  of  apparent  confusion,  has  re- 
quired a  long  series  of  men  of  transcendent  intellectual  powers ;  and  a 
perseverance  and  delicacy  of  observation,  such  as  we  have  not  the 
smallest  example  of  in  any  other  subject.  It  is  impossible  here  to  give 
any  detailed  account  of  these  labors ;  but  we  may  mention  one  instance 
of  the  complex  considerations  which  enter  into  them.  The  nodes  of 
Jupiter's  fourth  satellite  do  not  go  backwards,"  as  the  Newtonian 
theory  seems  to  require;  tliey  advance  upon  Jupiter's  orbit.  But 
then,  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  the  theory  requires  the  nodes  to  retro- 
grade upon  the  orbit  of  the  perturbing  body,  which  is  here  the  third 
satellite ;  and  Lalande  showed  that,  by  the  necessary  relations  of  space, 
the  latter  motion  may  bo  retrograde  though  the  former  is  direct. 


«  Voiron,  //<V.  A»t.  p.  822.  «  Bailly,  iii.  175. 
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Attempts  have  been  made,  from  the  time  of  the  solation  of  the  Prolr 
lem  of  three  bodies  to  the  present,  to  give  the  greatest  possible  accu- 
racy to  the  Tables  of  the  Sun,  by  considering  the  effect  of  the  vario» 
perturbations  to  which  the  earth  is  subject  ThoSy  in  1756,  fioler  cal- 
culated the  effect  of  the  attractions  of  the  planets  on  the  earth  (tht 
prize-question  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences),  and  Ciairant  soon 
after.  Lacaille,  making  use  of  these  results,  and  of  Lis  own  numeroos 
observations,  published  Tables  of  the  Sun.  In  1786,  Delambie"  un- 
dertook to  verify  and  improve  these  tables,  by  comparing  them  witli 
314  observations  made  by  Maskelyne,  at  Greenwich,  in  1775  and  17^4. 
and  in  some  of  tlie  intermediate  years.  He  corrected  most  of  the  ek- 
ments ;  but  he  could  not  remove  the  uncertainty  which  occurred  re 
specting  the  amount  of  the  inequality  produced  by  the  reaction  of  tbe 
moon.  He  admitted  also,  in  pursuance  of  Clairaut's  theory,  a  secofrj 
term  of  this  inequality  depending  on  the  moon's  latitude  ;  but  imn' 
lutely,  and  half  disposed  to  reject  it  on  the  authority  of  the  obserra- 
tioDs.  Succeeding  researches  of  mathematicians  have  shown,  that  ilu? 
term  is  not  admissible  as  a  result  of  mechanical  principles.  DelambreV 
Tables,  thus  improved,  were  exact  to  seven  or  eight  seconds  ;*^  whici 
was  thought,  and  truly,  a  very  close  coincidence  for  the  time.  Bat 
astronomers  were  far  from  resting  content  with  this.  In  1 806,  tk 
French  Board  of  Longitude  publislied  Delarabre's  improved  Solar  Ta- 
bles; and  in  tlio  Coimaissance  dcs  Terns  for  1816,  Burckhardt  ^are 
the  results  of  a  comparison  of  Delambre's  Tables  with  a  great  number 
of  Maskelync's  observations ; — far  greater  than  the  number  on  which 
they  were  founded.*^  It  appeared  that  the  epoch,  the  perigee,  and  the 
eccentricity,  required  sensible  alterations,  and  that  the  mass  of  Venu? 
ought  to  be  reduced  about  one-ninth,  and  that  of  the  Moon  to  be  sen- 
sibly diminished.  In  1827,  Professor  Airy*^  compared  DelambreV 
tables  with  2000  Greenwich  observations,  made  with  the  new  transit- 
instrument  at  Cambridge,  and  deduced  from  this  comparison  the  cor- 
rection of  the  elements.  These  in  general  agreed  closely  with  Burck- 
hardt's,  excepting  tliat  a  diminution  of  Mars  appeared  necessary.  Some 
discordances,  however,  led  Professor  Airy  to  suspect  the  exist<3nce  of 
an  inequality  which  had  escaped  the  sagacity  of  Laplace  and  Burck- 
hardt. And,  a  few  weeks  after  this  suspicion  had  bee«  expressed  the 
same  mathematician  announced  to  the  Royal  Society  that  lie  had  de- 


5«  Voiron,  Ilist.  p.  815.  a?  Montucla,  iv.  42. 
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tected,  in  the  planetary  theory  such  an  inequality,  hitherto  unnoticed, 
arising  from  the  mutual  attraction  of  Venus  and  the  Earth.  Its  whole 
effect  on  the  earth's  longitude,  would  be  to  increase  or  diminish  it  by 
nearly  three  seconds  of  space,  and  its  period  is  about  240  years.  "  This 
term,"  he  adds,  "  accounts  completely  for  the  difference  of  the  secular 
motions  given  by  the  comparison  ^of  the  epochs  of  1783  and  1821,  and 
by  that  of  the  epochs  of  1801  and  1821." 

Many  excellent  Tables  of  the  motions  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets, 
were  published  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century ;  but  the  Bureau 
des  Longitudes  which  was  established  in  France  in  1795,  endeavored 
to  give  new  or  improved  tables  of  most  of  these  motions.  Thus  were 
produced  Delambre's  Tables  of  the  Sun,  Burg's  Tables  of  the  Moon, 
Bouvard's  Tables  of  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  Uranus.  The  agreement  be- 
tween these  and  observation  is,  in  general,  truly  marvellous. 

We  may  notice  here  a  difference  in  the  mode  of  referring  to  obser- 
vation when  a  theory  is  first  established,  and  when  it  is  afterwards  to 
be  confirmed  and  corrected.  It  was  remarked  as  a  merit  in  the  method 
of  Hipparchus,  and  an  evidence  of  the  mathematical  coherence  of  his 
theory,  that  in  order  to  determine  the  place  of  the  sun's  apogee,  and 
the  ec(;enlricity  of  his  orbit,  he  required  to  know  nothing  besides  the 
lengths  'of  winter  and  spring.  But  if  the  fewness  of  the  requisite  data 
is  a  beauty  in  the  first  fixation  of  a  theory,  the  multitude  of  observa- 
tions to  which  it  applies  is  its  excellence  when  it  is  established ;  and 
in  correcting  Tables,  mathematicians  take  far  more  data  than  would  be 
requisite  to  determine  the  elements.  For  the  theory  ought  to  account 
for  all  the  facts :  and  since  it  will  not  do  this  with  mathematical  rigor 
(for  observation  is  not  perfect),  the  elements  are  determined,  not  so  as 
to  satisfy  any  selected  observations,  but  so  as  to  make  the  whole  mass 
of  error  as  small  as  possible.  And  thus,  in  the  adaptation  of  theory  to 
observation,  even  in  its  most  advanced  state,  there  is  room  for  sagacity 
and  skill,  prudence  and  judgment 

In  this  manner,  by  selecting  the  best  mean  elements  of  the  motions 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  observed  motions  deviate  from  this  mean 
in  the  way  the  theory  points  out,  and  constantly  return  to  it  To  this 
general  rule,  of  the  constant  return  to  a  mean,  there  are,  however,  some 
apparent  exceptions,  of  which  we  shall  now  speak. 
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Sect.  4. — Application  of  the  Newtonian  Theory  to  Secular  Tnequalitia. 

Secular  Inequalities  in  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  occur 
in  consequence  of  changes  in  the  elements  of  the  solar  sjstemf  wbieii 
go  on  progressively  from  age  to  age.  The  example  of  such  chsBges 
which  was  first  studied  by  astronomers,  was  the  Acceleration  of  tke 
Moon^s  Mean  Motion,  discovered  by  Halley.  The  observed  fact  wis, 
that  the  moon  now  moves  in  a  very  small  degree  quicker  than  she  did 
in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world.  When  this  was  ascertained,  the  w 
ous  hypotheses  which  appeared  likely  to  account  for  the  fact  were  re- 
duced to  calculation.  The  resistance  of  the  mediam  in  which  tk 
heavenly  bodies  move  was  the  most  obvious  of  these  hypotheses.  An- 
other, wJiich  was  for  some  time  dwelt  upon  by  Laplace,  was  the  sue- 
cessivo  transmission  of  gravity,  that  is,  the  hypothesis  that  the  grsTity 
of  the  earth  takes  a  certain  finite  time  to  reach  the  moon.  But  no« 
of  these  suppositions  gave  satisfactory  conclusions ;  and  the  strengta 
of  Euler,  D'Alembert,  Lagrange,  and  Laplace,  was  for  a  time  foiled  bj 
this  difficulty.  At  length,  in  I'/SY,  Laplace  announced  to  the  Acad- 
emy that  he  had  discovered  the  true  cause  of  this  acceleration,  and 
that  it  arose  from  the  action  of  the  sun  upon  the  moon,  combined  with 
the  secular  variation  of  tbo  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit.  It  was 
found  that  the  effects  of  this  combination  would  exactly  account  for 
the  changes  which  had  hitherto  so  perplexed  mathematicians.  A  very 
remarkable  result  of  this  investigation  was,  that  "  this  Secular  Inequal- 
ity of  the  'motion  of  the  moon  is  periodical,  but  it  requires  millions  ot 
years  to  re-establish  itself;"  so  that  after  an  almost  inconceivable  time, 
the  acceleration  will  become  a  retardation.  Laplace  some  time  after 
(in  1*797),  aimounced  other  discoveries  relative  to  the  secular  motions 
of  the  apogee  and  tbo  nodes  of  the  moon's  orbit.  Laplace  collected 
these  researches  in  his  "  Theory  of  tlio  Moon,"  which  he  published  in 
the  third  volume  of  the  Mecanique  Celeste  in  1802. 

A  similar  case  occurred  with  regard  to  an  acceleration  of  Jupiters 
mean  motion,  and  a  retardation  of  Saturn's,  which  had  been  observed 
by  Cassini,  Maraldi,  and  Ilorrox.  After  several  imperfect  attempts 
by  other  mathematicians,  Laplace,  in  1787,  found  that  there  resulted 
from  the  mutual  attraction  of  these  two  planets  a  great  Inequality, 
of  which  the  period  is  929  years  and  a  half,  and  which  has  acceler- 
ated Jupiter  and  retarded  Saturn  ever  since  the  restoration  of  as- 
tronomy. 
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Thus  the  secular  inequalities  of  the  celestial  motions,  like  all  the 
others,  confirm  the  law  of  universal  gravitation.  They  are  called  "  sec- 
ular," because  ages  are  requisite  to  unfold  their  existence,  and  because 
they  are  not  obviously  periodicaL  They  might,  in  some  measure,  be 
considered  as  extensions  of  the  Newtonian  theory,  for  though  Newton's 
law  accounts  for  such  facts,  he  did  not^  so  far  as  we  know,  foresee  such 
a  result  of  it  But  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  exactly  of  the  same 
nature  as  those  which  he  did  foresee  and  calcuhite.  And  when  we 
call  them  HculoTy  in  opposition  to  periodical^  it  is  not  that  there  is  any 
real  difference,  for  they,  too,  have  their  cycle ;  but  it  is  that  wo  have 
assumed  our  mean  motion  without  allowing  for  these  long  inequalities. 
And  thus,  as  Laplace  observes  on  this  very  occasion,*^  the  lot  of  this 
great  discovery  of  gravitation  is  no  less  than  this,  that  every  apparent 
exception  becomes  a  proof!  every  difficulty  a  new  occasion  of  a  triumph. 
And  such,  as  he  truly  adds,  is  the  character  of  a  true  theory,— of  a 
real  representation  of  nature. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  here  to  enumerate  even  the  principal  objects 
which  have  thus  filled  the  triumphal  march  of  the  Newtonian  theory 
from  its  outset  up  to  the  present  time.  But  among  these  secular 
changes,  we  may  mention  the  Diminution  of  the  Obliquity  of  the  Eclip- 
tic, which  has  been  going  on  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present. 
This  change  has  been  explained  by  theory,  and  shown  to  have,  like  all 
the  other  changes  of  the  system,  a  limit,  after  which  the  diminution 
will  be  converted  into  an  increase. 

We  may  mention  here  some  subjects  of  a  kind  somewhat  different 
from  those  just  spoken  of.  The  true  theoretical  quantity  of  the  Pre- 
cession of  the  Equinoxes,  which  had  been  erroneously  calculated  by 
Newton,  was  shown  by  D'Alembert  to  agree  with  observation.  The 
constant  coincidence  of  the  Nodes  of  the  Moon's  Equator  with  those 
of  her  Orbit,  was  proved  to  result  from  mechanical  principles  by  La- 
grange. The  curious  circumstance  that  the  Time  of  the  Moon's  rota- 
tion on  her  axis  is  equal  to  the  Time  of  her  revolution  about  the  earth, 
was  shown  to  be  consistent  with  the  results  of  the  laws  of  motioh  by 
Laplace.  Laplace  also,  as  we  have  seen,  explained  certain  remarkable 
relations  which  constantly  connect  the  longitudes  of  the  three  first 
satellites  of  Jupiter ;  Bailly  and  Lagrange  analyzed  and  explained  the 
curious  librations  of  the  nodes  and  inclinations  of  their  orbits ;  and 
Laplace  traced  the  effect  of  Jupiter's  oblate  figure  on  their  motions, 
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which  masks  the  other  causes  of  inequality,  by  determining  the  dire^ 
tion  of  the  motions  of  the  perijove  and  node  of  each  satellite. 

Sect.  6. — Application  of  the  Newtonian  Theory  to  the  New  Plaxuti, 

We  are  now  so  accustomed  to  consider  the  Newtonian  theoiy  ts 
true,  that  we  can  hardly  imagine  to  ourselves  the  possibility  that  thoee 
planets  which  were  not  discovered  when  the  theory  was  founded,  shooU 
contradict  its  doctrines.  We  can  scarcely  conceiye  it  possible  tkft 
Uranus  or  Ceres  should  have  been  found  to  violate  Kepler's  laws,  or  to 
move  without  suffering  perturbations  fix)m  Jupiter  and  Saturn.  Yet  if 
we  can  suppose  men  to  have  had  any  doubt  of  the  exact  and  univeial 
truth  of  tlie  doctrine  of  universal  gravitation,  at  the  period  of  th&b 
discoveries,  they  must  have  scrutinized  the  motions  of  these  new  bodies 
with  an  interest  far  more  lively  than  that  with  which  we  now  look  for  the 
predicted  retiu-n  of  a  comet.  The  solid  establishment  of  the  Newtonian 
theory  is  thus  shown  by  the  manner  in  which  we  take  it  for  granted 
not  only  in  our  reasonings,  but  in  our  feelings.  But  though  this  is  so» 
a  short  notice  of  the  process  by  which  the  new  planets  were  brought 
within  the  domain  of  the  theory  may  properly  find  a  place  here. 

William  Ilerschel,  a  man  of  great  energy  and  ingenuity,  who  had 
made  material  improvements  in  reflecting  telescopes,  observing  at  Bath 
on  the  13tli  of  March,  1781,  discovered,  in  the  constellation  Gemini,  % 
star  larger  and  less  luminous  than  the  fixed  stars.  On  the  application 
of  a  more  powerful  telescope,  it  was  seen  magnified,  and  two  days  after- 
wards he  perceived  that  it  had  changed  its  place.  The  attention  of 
the  astronomical  world  was  directed  to  this  new  object,  and  the  hest 
astronomers  in  every  part  of  Europe  employed  themselves  in  following 
it  along  the  sky.*' 

The  admission  of  an  eighth  planet  into  the  long-established  list^  was 
a  notion  so  foreign  to  men's  thoughts  at  that  time,  that  other  supposi- 
tions were  first  tried.  The  orbit  of  the  new  body  was  at  first  calculated 
as  if  it  had  been  a  comet  running  in  a  parabolic  path.  But  in  a  few 
days  the  star  deviated  from  the  course  thus  assigned  it :  and  it  was  in 
vain  that  in  order  to  represent  the  observations,  the  perihelion  distance 
of  the  parabola  was  increased  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  times  the 
earth's  distance  from  the  sun.  Saron,  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
Paris,  is  said"  to  have  been  tlie  first  person  who  perceived  that  the 


«  Voiron,  Eist,  Ast.  p.  12.  «  Ibid. 
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places  were  better  represented  by  a  circle  than  by  a  parabola :  and 
Lexell,  a  celebrated  mathematician  of  Petersburg,  found  that  a  motion 
in  a  circular  orbit,  with  a  radius  double  of  that  of  Saturn,  would  satisfy 
all  the  observations.    This  made  its  period  about  eighty-two  years. 

Lalande  soon  discovered  that  the  circular  motion  was  subject  to  a 
sensible  inequality :  the  orbit  was,  in  fact,  an  ellipse,  like  those  of  the 
other  planets.  To  determine  the  equation  of  the  centre  of  a  body 
which  revolves  so  slowly,  would,  accordiog  to  the  ancient  methods, 
have  required  many  years ;  but  Laplace  contrived  methods  by  which 
the  elliptical  elements  were  determined  from  four  observations,  within 
little  more  than  a  year  from  its  first  discovery  by  Herschel.  These 
calculations  were  soon  followed  by  tables  of  the  new  planet,  published 
by  Nouet. 

In  order  to  obtain  additional  accuracy,  it  now  became  necessary  to 
take  account  of  tJbe  perturbations.  The  Frenbh  Academy  of  Sciences 
proposed,  in  1789,  the  construction  of  new  Tables  of  this  Planet  as  its 
prize-question.  It  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  constantly  accumu- 
lating evidence  of  the  theory,  that  the  calculation  of  the  perturbations 
of  the  planet  enabled  astronomers  to  discover  that  it  had  been  observed 
as  a  star  in  three  diflferent  positions  in  former  times ;  namely,  by  Flam- 
steed  in  1690,  by  Mayer  in  1*756,  and  by  Le  Monnier  in  11 6Q.  De- 
lambre,  aided  by  this  discovery  and  by  the  theory  of  Laplace,  calcu- 
lated Tables  of  the  planet,  which,  being  compared  with  observation  for 
three  years,  never  deviated  from  it  more  than  seven  seconds.  The 
Academy  awarded  its  prize  to  these  Tables,  they  were  adopted  by  the 
astronomers  of  £urope,  and  the  planet  of  Herschel  now  conforms  to 
the  laws  of  attraction,  along  with  those  ancient  members  of  the  known 
system  from  which  the  theory  was  inferred. 

The  history  of  the  discovery  of  the  other  new  planets,  Ceres,  Pallas, 
Juno,  and  Vesta,  is  nearly  similar  to  that  just  related,  except  that  their 
planetary  character  was  more  readily  believed.  The  first  of  these  was 
discovered  on  the  first  day  of  this  century  by  Piazzi,  the  astronomer 
at  Palermo ;  but  he  had  only  begun  to  suspect  its  nature,  and  had  not 
completed  his  third  observation,  when  his  labors  were  suspended  by  a 
dangerous  illness ;  and  on  his  recovery  the  star  was  invisible,  being 
lost  in  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

He  declared  it  to  be  a  planet  with  an  elliptical  orbit ;  but  the  path 
which  it  followed,  on  emerging  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  sun,  was 
not  that  which  Piazzi  had  traced  out  for  it.  Its  extreme  smallness 
made  it  difficult  to  rediscover;  and  the  whole  of  the  year  1801  was 
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employed  in  eearohing  the  aky  for  it  in  rmtu  At  keti  after  nunf 
tiulty  Yon  Zadi  end  Oiben  again  fixind  i%  the  <mm  on  the  laitdijdf 
1801,  the  other  on  the  firrt  day  of  1802.  Gaiua  and  Bnrckhaidt  m- 
mediately  med  the  new  obeerrationa  in  detemiiiuDg  the  eJBiiwiih  rf 
the  orbit;  and  the  former  invented  a  new  method  fixr  the  popoK. 
Oerea  now  moves  in  a  path  of  which  the  oovme  and  ineqnditM  m 
known,  and  can  no  more  escape  the  scmtiny  of  MtroBonxen. 

The  leoond  year  of  the  nineteenth  centmy  aho  piodaoed  ita  plnH 
Thii  was  disooyered  by  Dr.  Olbers,  a  physioiaa  of  BiemeD,  wUb  h 
was  searching  for  Cerss  among  the  staia  of  the  oonateUetkii  Ywp. 
He  fonnd  a  star  which  had  a  perceptible  motion  even  in  the  spaei  i 
two  horns.  It  was  soon  announced  as  a  new  planet,  and  leoeivedfioa 
its  discoTerer  the  name  of  Pallas.  As  in  the  case  of  Cerei^  Bad* 
hardt  and  Gauss  employed  themselves  in  calcalatin|r  its  orbits  KA 
some  peculiar  difficulties  here  occurred.  Its  eooentrioitj  la  gnats 
than  that  of  any  of  the  old  planets,  and  the  inclination  of  ita  oriiktD 
the  ecliptic  is  not  less  than  thirty-five  dq^rees.  nieae  drtnunsksow 
both  made  its  perturbations  large,  and  rendered  them  difficult  to  dl* 
culate.  Burckhardt  employed  the  known  processes  of  analyaa,  bit 
they  were  found  insufficient :  and  the  Imperial  Inatitate  (aa  the  Eteaek 
Academy  was  termed  during  the  reig^  of  Ni^leon)  propoaed  the 
Perturbations  of  Pallas  as  a  prize-question. 

To  these  discoveries  succeeded  others  of  the  same  kind.  The  Ge^ 
man  astronomers  agreed  to  examine  tlie  whole  of  the  zone  in  whidi 
Ceres  and  Pallas  move ;  in  the  hope  of  finding  other  planets,  fisg" 
menta,  as  Olbers  conceived  they  might  possibly  be,  of  one  originil 
mass.  In  the  course  of  this  research,  Mr.  Harding  of  lalienthal,  on 
tlie  first  of  September,  1804,  found  a  new  star,  which  he  soon  was  kd 
to  consider  as  a  planet.  Gauss  and  Burckhardt  also  calculated  the  de- 
ments of  this  orbit,  and  the  planet  was  named  Juno. 

After  this  discovery,  Olbers  sought  the  sky  for  additional  fragments 
of  his  planet  with  extraordinary  perseverance.  He  conceived  that  cm 
of  two  opposite  constellations,  the  Virgin  or  the  Whale,  was  the  place 
where  its  separation  must  have  taken  place ;  and  where,  therefofe^  all 
the  orbits  of  all  the  portions  must  pass.  He  resolved  to  survey,  three 
times  a  year,  all  the  small  stars  in  these  two  regions.  This  under- 
taking, so  curious  in  its  nature,  was  successful.  The  29th  of  March, 
180*7,  he  discovered  Vesta,  which  was  soon  found  to  be  a  planet.  And 
to  show  the  manner  in  which  Olbers  pursued  his  labors,  we  may  state 
that  he  afterwards  published  a  notification  that  he  had  examined  the 
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same  parts  of  the  heavens  with  such  regularity,  that  he  was  certain 
no  new  planet  had  passed  that  way  between  1808  and  1816.  Gauss 
and  Burckhardt  computed  the  orbit  of  Vesta ;  and  when  Gauss  com- 
pared one  of  his  orbits  with  twenty-two  observations  of  M.  Boavard, 
he  found  the  errors  below  seventeen  seconds  of  space  in  right  ascen- 
sion, and  still  less  in  declination. 

The  elements  of  all  these  orbits  have  been  successively  improved, 
and  this  has  been  done  entirely  by  the  German  mathematicians.'' 
These  perturbations  are  calculated,  and  the  places  for  some  time  before 
and  after  opposition  afe  now  given  in  the  Berlin  Ephemeris.  ^  I  have 
lately  observed,"  says  Professor  Airy,  "  and  compai-ed  with  the  Berlin 
Ephemeris,  the  right  ascensions  of  Juno  and  Vesta,  and  I  find  that 
they  are  rather  more  accurate  than  those  of  Venus :"  so  complete  is 
the  confirmation  of  the  theory  by  these  new  bodies ;  so  exact  are  the 
methods  of  tracing  the  theory  to  its  consequences. 

We  may  observe  that  all  these  new-discovered  bodies  have  received 
names  taken  from  the  ancient  mythology.  In  the  case  of  the  first  of 
these,  astronomers  were  originally  divided;  the  discoverer  himself 
named  it  the  Georffium  Sidus,  in  honor  of  his  patron,  George  the  Third ; 
Lalande  and  others  called  itHersekel.  Nothing  can  be  more  just  than 
this  mode  of  perpetuating  the  fame  of  the  author  of  a  discovery ;  but 
it  was  felt  to  be  ungraceful  to  violate  the  homogeneity  of  the  ancient 
system  of  names.  Astronomers  tried  to  find  for  the  hitherto  neglected 
denizen  of  the  skies,  an  appropriate  place  among  the  deities  to  whose 
assembly  he  was  at  last  admitted ;  and  Uranus,  the  father  of  Saturn, 
was  fixed  upon  as  best  suiting  the  order  of  the  course. 

The  myUiological  nomenclature  of  planets  appeared,  firom  this  time, 
to  be  generally  agreed  to.  Piazzi  termed  his  Ceres  Ferdinandea.  The 
first  term,  which  contains  a  happy  allusion  to  Sicily,  the  country  of 
the  discovery  in  modem,  and  of  the  goddess  in  ancient,  times,  has 
been  accepted ;  the  attempt  to  pay  a  compliment  to  royalty  out  of 
the  products  of  science,  in  this  as  in  most  other  cases,  has  been  set 
aside.  Pallas,  Juno,  and  Vesta,  were  named,  without  any  peculiar  pro- 
priety of  selection,  according  to  the  choice  of  their  discoverers. 

Sect,  6. — Application  of  the  Newtonian  Theory  to  Comets, 

A  FEW  words  roust  be  said  upon  another  class  of  bodies,  which  at 
first  seemed  as  lawless  as  the  clouds  and  winds ;  and  which  astronomy 
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liM  radnced  to  a  regularity  as  oomplete  ma  that  of  the  ami 
Cbmeto.  No  part  of  the  Newtoniaa  diaoofvema  excited  a 
tense  interest  than  this.  These  anomalona  viaitaiita  irare  aatksli) 
gaaed  at  with  wonder  and  alarm;  and  might  atill,  aa  in  fimisr  tin^ 
be  accused  of  ''perplexing  nations^**  though  with  retry  diffmat  fan 
and  questionings.  The  conjecture  that  they,  too^  obeyed  the  kv  of 
universal  grayitatiouywas  to  be  verified  by  ahowing  tluit  theydeniM 
a  curve  such  as  that  force  would  produce.  He¥eliii%  who  wassMi 
diligent  observer  of  these  objectsi  had,  withoat  lefiMPence  to  gBR- 
tatkm,  satisfied  himself  that  they  moved  in  penbdba.**  To  ddr 
mine  the  elements  of  the  parabola  ttcm  obaervationai  even  BTeita 
called**  *^  problema  longe  difficillimum.**  Newton  determined  the  ob 
of  the  comet  of  1680  by  certain  graphical  methoda.  Hia  bmIU 
supposed  the  orbit  to  be  a  parabola,  and  satisfaotorily  repreaettkad  Ik 
motion  in  the  visible  part  of  the  comet's  path.  But  thia  meAod  St 
not  i^ly  to  the  possible  return  of  the  wandering  star.  HaDijhi 
the  j^ory  of  having  first  detected  a  periodical  oomet,  in  the  gsm  d 
that  which  has  since  borne  his  name.  But  this  great  diaooveiy  la 
not  made  without  labor.  In  1705,  Halley*  explained  how  the  psit 
bolic  orbit  of  a  planet  may  be  det^mined  firom  three  obaervatioia; 
and,  joining  example  to  precept,  himself  calculated  the  poeitions  ffd 
orbitB  of  twenty-four  comets.  Ho  found,  as  the  reward  of  thia  induatiy, 
that  the  comets  of  1607  and  of  1531  had  the  same  orbit  as  that  of 
1682.  And  here  the  intervals  are  also  nearly  the  same,  namely,  abont 
seventy-five  years.  Are  the  three  comets  then  identical  ?  In  loobng 
back  into  the  history  of  such  appearances,  he  found  cometa  recorded 
in  1456,  in  1380,  and  in  1305 ;  the  intervals  are  still  tho  same,  seventy- 
five  or  seventy-six  years.  It  was  impossible  now  to  doubt  that  thcj 
were  the  periods  of  a  revolving  body ;  that  the  comet  was  a  planet; 
its  orbit  a  long  ellipse,  not  a  parabola.'^ 

But  if  this  were  so,  the  Comet  must  reappear  in  1758  or  1759. 
Uallcy  predicted  that  it  would  do  so ;  and  the  fulfilment  of  this  pre- 
diction was  naturally  looked  forwards  to,  as  an  additional  atamp  of  th« 
truths  of  the  theory  of  gravitation. 

'♦  Bailly,  ii.  246.  ••  Principiay  ed.  1.  p.  «4.  >•  Bailly,  ii.  646. 

^  The  importanco  of  HttUcy's  labors  on  Cometa  ha»  always  been  acknowledged. 
In  speaking  of  Ilalley^s  SynojMis  Astronomicat  Oometica^  Delambro  says  {Att,  zviii. 
iSiikdij  p.  180),  "  VoiU  bien,  dcpuis  Kepler,  ce  qu'on  a  fait  do  plus  grand,  de  plas 
beau,  de  plui*  neuf  en  astronomio."  Halley,  in  predicting  tho  comet  of  1768,  says, 
if  it  returns,  "  Hoc  primum  ab  homino  Anglo  inventum  fuisse  uon  iufioiabitur  asqaa 
posteritas." 
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But  in  all  this,  the  Comet  had  been  supposed  to  be  affected  only  by 
the  attraction  of  the  sun.  The  planets  must  disturb  its  motion  as  they 
disturb  each  other.  How  would  this  disturbance  affect  the  time  and 
circumstances  of  its  reappearance !  Halley  had  proposed,  but  not 
attempted  to  solve,  this  question. 

The  effect  of  perturbations  upon  a  comet  defeats  all  known  methods 
of  approximation,  and  requires  immense  labor.  "Clairaut,"  says 
Bailly,"  "  undertook  this :  with  courage  enough  to  dare  the  adventure, 
he  had  talent  enough  to  obtain  a  memorable  victory ;"  the  difficulties, 
the  labors,  grew  upon  him  as  he  advanced,  but  he  fought  his  way 
through  them,  assisted  by  Lalande,  and  by  a  female  calculator,  Madame 
Lepaute.  He  predicted  that  the  comet  would  reach  its  perihelion 
April  13,  1759,  but  claimed  the  license  of  a  month  for  the  inevitable 
inaccuracy  of  a  calculation  which,  in  addition  to  all  other  sources  of 
error,  was  made  in  haste,  that  it  might  appear  as  a  prediction.  The 
comet  justified  his  calculations  and  his  caution  together ;  for  it  arrived 
at  its  perihelion  on  the  ISth  of  March. 

Two  other  Comets,  of  much  shorter  period,  have  been  detected  of 
late  years ;  Encke's,  which  revolves  round  the  sun  in  three  years  and 
one-third,  and  Biela^  which  describes  an  ellipse,  not  extremely  eccen- 
tric, in  six  years  and  three-quarters.  These  bodies,  apparently  thin  and 
vaporous  masses,  like  other  comets,  have,  since  their  orbits  were  calcu- 
lated, punctually  conformed  to  the  law  of  gravitation.  If  it  were  still 
doubtful  whether  the  more  conspicuous  comets  do  so,  these  bodies 
would  tend  to  prove  the  fact,  by  showing  it  to  be  true  in  an  interme- 
diate case. 

[2d  Ed.]  [A  third  Comet  of  short  period  was  discovered  by  Faye, 
at  the  Observatory  6f  Paris,  Nov.  22,  1843.  It  is  included  between 
the  orbits  of  Mars  and  Saturn,  and  its  period  is  seven  years  and  three- 
tenths. 

This  is  commonly  called  Faye^s  Cornet^  as  the  two  mentioned  in  the 
text  are  called  Enck^z  and  Bielals,  In  the  former  edition  I  had  ex- 
pressed my  assent  to  the  rule  proposed  by  M.  Arago,  that  the  latter 
ought  to  be  called  Qamharti  Comet,  in  honor  of  the  astronomer  who 
first  proved  it  to  revolve  round  the  Sun.  But  astronomers  in  general 
have  used  the  former  name,  considering  that  the  discovery  and  obser- 
vation of  the  object  are  more  distinct  and  conspicuous  merits  than  a 
calculation  founded  upon  the  observations  of  others.    And  in  reality. 


»  Bailly,  A.  M,  iii.  190. 
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KeU  had  great  merit  in  the  dkoofwy  of  his  Gomet^  periodidlj,  Im- 
iDg  let  abont  his  search  of  it  from  an  antidpation  of  its  return  fimiided 
npon  former  obaervationa. 

Also  a  Comet  was  diaoorered  hj  De  Yioo  at  Borne  on  Aag-SS, 
1844,  which  was  found  to  deacribe  an  elliptical  orbit  haTii^  ill  qik- 
lion  near  the  orbit  of  Jupiter,  which  ia  consequently  one  of.  dun  of 
short  period.  And  on  Feb.  26, 1840,  IL  Broxsen  of  Kiel  disoofenla 
tdeacopic  Comet  whose  orbit  b  found  to  be  elliptioaL] 

We  may  add  to  the  history  of  Cometa,  that  of  Lezell'a^  wUohpii 
1770,  appeared  to  be  revolving  in  a  period  of  abont  five  yeai^ad 
whoee  motion  was  predicted  accordingly.  The  prediction  waa  ^ 
pointed ;  but  the  fiulure  was  sufficiently  explained  by  the  oomeA  br- 
ing passed  dose  to  Jupiter,  by  which  occurrence  its  oitnt  was  uttodf 
deranged. 

It  results  from  the  theory  of  universal  gravitation^  that  Comets  ai 
collections  of  extremely  attenuated  matter.  Lexell^a  ia  supposed  to 
have  passed  twice  (in  1767  and  1770)  through  the  ajstem  of  Jupila^ 
Satellites,  without  disturbing  their  motions,  thou^  sofbring  italf » 
great  a  disturbance  as  to  have  its  orbit  entirely  altered.  The  an 
result  is  still  more  decidedly  proved  by  the  last  appearance  of  IBUA 
Comet  It  appeared  double,  but  the  two  bodies  did  not  percepCiUy 
affect  each  other^s  motions,  as  I  am  informed  by  Fkx>f68aor  Ohallis  of 
Cambridge,  who  observed  both  of  them  from  Jan.  23  to  Mar.  25, 1846. 
This  proves  the  quantity  of  matter  in  each  body  to  have  been  exceed- 
ingly small. 

Thus,  no  verification  of  the  Newtonian  theory,  which  was  poasUe 
in  the  motions  of  the  stars,  has  yet  been  wanting.  The  return  of  Hal- 
ley's  Comet  again  in  1835,  and  the  extreme  exactitude  with  which  it 
conformed  to  its  predicted  course,  is  a  testimony  of  truth,  which  must 
appear  striking  even  to  the  most  incurious  respecting  such  matten." 

Sect,  7. — Application  of  the  Newtonian  Theory  to  the  Figure  of  the 

EartK 

The  Heavens  had  thus  been  consulted  respecting  the  Newtonian 
doctrine,  and  the  answer  given,  over  and  over  again,  in  a  thousand 

»  M.  de  namboldt  (JTofmof,  p.  116)  speaks  of  niiM  returns  of  Halley's  Comet,  the 
oomet  observed  in  China  in  1878  being  identified  with  this.  But  whether  we  take 
1878  or  1880  for  the  appearance  in  that  century,  if  we  be|^n  with  that,  we  have  only 
jvom  appearances,  namely,  in  1878  or  1880,  in  li66,  in  1681,  in  1607,  in  1S8S,  in 
1769,  and  in  1836. 
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different  forms,  had  been,  that  it  was  tme ;  nor  had  the  most  persever- 
ing cross-examination  been  able  to  establish  any  thing  of  contradiction 
or  prevarication.  The  same  question  was  also  to  be  put  to  the  Earth 
and  the  Ocean,  and  we  must  briefly  notice  the  result 

According  to  the  Newtonian  principles,  the  form  of  the  earth  must 
be  a  globe  somewhat  flattened  at  the  poles.  This  conclusion,  or  at 
least  the  amount  of  the  flattening,  depends  not  only  upon  the  existence 
and  law  of  attraction,  but  upon  its  belonging  to  each  particle  of  the 
mass  separately ;  and  thus  the  experimental  confirmation  of  the  form 
asserted  from  calculation;  would  be  a  verification  of  the  theory  in  its 
widest  sense.  The  application  of  such  a  test  was  the  more  necessary 
to  the  interests  of  science,  inasmuch  as  the  French  astronomers  had  col- 
lected from  their  measures,  and  had  connected  with  their  Cartesian 
system,  the  opinion  that  the  earth  was  not  oblate  but  oblong,  Dominic 
Cassini  had  measured  seven  degrees  of  latitude  from  Amiens  to  Per- 
pignan,  in  1701,  and  found  them  to  decrease  in  going  from  south  to 
north.  The  prolongation  of  this  measure  to  Dunkirk  confirmed  the 
same  result  But  if  the  Newtonian  doctrine  was  true,  the  contrary 
ought  to  be  the  case,  and  the  degrees  ought  to  increase  in  proceeding 
towards  the  pole. 

The  only  answer  which  the  Newtonians  could  at  this  time  make  to 
the  di£9culty  thus  presented,  was,  that  an  arc  so  short  as  that  thus 
measured,  was  not  to  be  depended  upon  for  the  determination  of  such 
a  question;  inasmuch  as  the  inevitable  errors  of  observation  might 
exceed  the  differences  which  were  the  object  of  research.  It  would, 
undoubtedly,  have  become  the  English  to  have  given  a  more  complete 
answer,  by  executing  measurements  under  circumstances  not  liable  to 
this  uncertainty.  The  glory  of  doing  this,  however,  they  for  a  long 
time  abandoned  to  other  nations.  The  French  undertook  the  task 
with  great  spirit^  In  1733,  in  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  French 
Academy,  when  this  question  was  discussed,  De  la  Condamine,  an  ar- 
dent and  eager  man,  proposed  to  settle  this  question  by  sending  mem- 
bers of  the  Academy  to  measure  a  degree  of  the  meridian  near  the  equa- 
tor, in  order  to  compare  it  with  the  French  degrees,  and  offered  himself 
for  tHe  expedition.  Maupertuis,  in  like  manner,  urged  the  necessity  of 
another  expedition  to  measure  a  degree  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
pole.  The  government  received  the  applications  favorably,  and  these 
remarkable  scientific  missions  were  sent  out  at  the  national  expense. 
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As  soon  as  the  result  of  these  measurements  was  known,  there  was 
no  longer  any  douht  as  to  the  bd  of  the  earth's  oblatenesa,  and  the 
question  only  tamed  npon  its  quantify.  Even  before  the  retom  of  the 
aoademicians,  the  Cassinis  and  Lacaille  had  measured  the  French  wn^ 
and  found  errors  which  subverted  the  former  result,  making  the  earth 
oblate  to  the  amount  of  1-1 6 8th  of  its  diameter.  The  expeditions  to 
Peru  and  to  Lapland  had  to  struggle  with  difficulties  in  the  execution  of 
their  design,  which  make  their  narratives  resemble  some  romantic  his- 
tory of  irregular  warfare,  rather  than  the  monotonous  records  of  mere 
measurements.  The  equatorial  degree  employed  the  obaexTeis  not 
less  than  eight  years.  When  they  did  return,  and  the  results  were 
compared,  their  discrepancy,  as  to  quantity,  was  considerable.  The 
comparison  of  the  Peruvian  and  French  arcs  gave  an  ellipticaty  of 
nearly  1-3 14th,  that  of  the  Peruvian  and  Swedish  arcs  gave  l*313tfa 
for  its  value. 

Newton  had  deduced  from  his  theory,  by  reasonings  of  singular  in- 
genuity, an  ellipticity  of  l-230th ;  but  this  result  had  been  obtidned  by 
supposing  the  earth  homogeneous.  If  the  earth  be,  as  we  should  most 
readily  conjecture  it  to  be,  more  dense  in  its  interior  than  at  its  exterior, 
its  ellipticity  will  be  less  than  that  of  a  homogeneous  spheroid  rerolving 
in  the  same  time.  It  does  not  appear  that  Newton  was  aware  of  this; 
but  Clairaut,  in  1743,  in  his  Figure  of  the  Earth,  proved  this  and 
many  other  important  results  of  the  attraction  of  the  particles.  Eipe- 
cially  he  established  that,  in  proportion  as  the  fraction  expressing  the 
Ellipticity  becomes  smaller,  that  expressing  the  Excess  of  the  polar 
over  the  equatorial  gravity  becomes  larger ;  and  he  thus  connected  the 
measures  of  the  ellipticity  obtained  by  means  of  Degrees,  with  those 
obtained  by  means  of  Pendulums  in  different  latitudes. 

The  altered  rate  of  a  Pendulum  when  carried  towards  the  equator, 
had  been  long  ago  observed  by  Richer  and  Halley,  and  had  been 
quoted  by  Newton  as  confirmatory  of  his  theory.  Pendulums  were 
swung  by  the  academicians  who  measured  the  degrees,  and  confirmed 
the  general  character  of  the  results. 

But  having  reached  this  point  of  the  verification  of  the  Newtonian 
theory,  any  additional  step  becomes  more  difficult  Many  exoUlent 
measures,  both  of  Degrees  and  of  Pendulums,  have  been  made  mnce  thoae 
just  mentioned.  The  results  of  the  Arcs^'  is  an  Ellipticity  of  l-208th ; 
— of  the  Pendulums,  an  Ellipticity  of  about  l-285th.    This  difference 
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is  considerable,  if  compared  with  the  quantities  themselves;  but  does 
not  throw  a  shadow  of  doubt  on  the  truth  of  the  theory.  Indeed,  the 
observations  of  each  kind  exhibit  irregularities  which  we  may  easily 
account  for,  by  ascribing  them  to  the  unknown  distribution  of  the 
denser  portions  of  the  earth ;  but  which  preclude  the  extreme  of  ac- 
curacy and  certainty  in  our  result. 

But  the  near  agreement  of  the  determination,  from  Degrees  and 
from  Pendulums,  is  not  the  only  coincidence  by  which  the  doctrine  is 
confirmed.  We  can  trace  the  eficct  of  the  carth^s  Oblateness  in  certain 
minute  apparent  motions  of  the  stars ;  for  the  attraction  of  the  sun  and 
moon  on  the  protuberant  matter  of  the  spheroid  produces  the  Preces- 
sion of  the  equinoxes,  and  a  Nutation  of  the  earth's  axis.  The  Preces- 
sion had  been  known  from  the  time  of  Hipparchus,  and  the  existence 
of  Nutation  was  foreseen  by  Newton ;  but  the  quantity  is  so  small,  that 
it  required  consummate  skill  and  great  labor  in  Bradley  to  detect  it 
by  astronomical  observation.  Being,  however,  so  detected,  its  amount, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  Precession,  gives  us  the  means  of  determining  the 
amount  of  Terrestrial  Ellipticity,  by  which  the  eficct  is  produced.  But 
it  is  found,  upon  calculation,  that  we  cannot  obtain  this  determination 
without  assuming  some  law  of  density  in  the  homogeneous  strata  of 
which  we  suppose  the  earth  to  consist.^'  The  density  will  certainly 
increase  in  proceeding  towards  the  centre,  and  there  is  a  simple  and 
probable  law  of  this  increase,  which  will  give  1-3 00th  for  the  Ellipti- 
city, from  the  amount  of  two  lunar  Inequalities  (one  in  latitude  and 
one  in  longitude),  which  are  produced  by  the  earth's  oblateness. 
Nearly  the  same  result  follows  from  the  quantity  of  Nutation.  Thus 
every  thing  tends  to  convince  us  that  the  ellipticity  cannot  deviate 
much  from  this  fraction. 

[2d  £d.]  [I  ought  not  to  omit  another  class  of  phenomena  in  which 
the  cfiiects  of  the  Earth's  Oblateness,  acting  according  to  the  law  of 
universal  gravitation,  have  manifested  themselves; — ^I  speak  of  the 
Moon's  Motion,  as  afiected  by  the  Earth's  Ellipticity.  In  this  case,  as 
in  most  others,  observation  anticipated  theory.  Mason  had  inferred 
from  lunar  observations  a  ceitain  Inequality  in  Longitude,  depending 
upoh  the  distance  of  the  Moon's  Node  from  the  Equinox.  Doubts 
were  entertained  by  astronomers  whether  this  inequality  really  exist- 
ed ;  but  Laplace  showed  that  such  an  inequality  would  arise  from  the 
oblate  form  of  the  earth ;  and  that  its  magnitude  might  serve  to  de- 
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liHi^lkaft  tk»f  tritk  thit  Iiieq[Qalitj  in  Tiongitoda  than  imfc  tea 
Itmfmlikf  vkJ^iSMitl  and  thit  MMrtkm  Bin8^ooiilinii6dfajae& 
qimwHi  rf  otaitTilioM.  The  two  Inequalities  —  Jiown  in  theohp- 
varioM,  i^fee  in  Mi«niq(  «D  the  ettth*t  fbnn  an  Bl^^ 


S^cL  9>— Cbi^/fanrfin  f^llf  JTmloMn  3%my  fty 


Tte  eflkactwft  «r  aB  &t  poti  of  the  earth  to  ODA  another  vai  tto 
ptoved  bv  tx{«c«Matm  in  whidi  the  whole  maaa  of  the  earth  ii  coi* 
g^HMil  AtA  eMMnpla  hare  abo  been  made  to  menanre  the  attactb 
9f  wiiIIftry^MtkM;  aiUKNnitaiD^  Thiaieaaai- 

yWBiUNirt  «f  gital  diiBcaltj;  for  the  attnictioa  of  rach  maniiCM  miHlbe 
gvi«>9«Mil  with  that  of  the  earth,  of  which  it  ia  a  acarody  perapd- 
\A$  ^^*tioii ;  and,  moreorer,  in  the  caw  of  moantaina^  the  efiet  d 
}ih^  WKHiBUun  will  be  modified  or  diiguiMd  hj  unknown  or  vamppt 
s^M»  eircumstancei.  In  many  of  the  meaaarementa  of  degnei^  ia^ 
\  of  tho  attraction  of  mountains  had  been  pm»ived ;  but  at  tka 
•Uon  of  Madcolyne,  the  experiment  was  carnally  made^  in  1774^ 
[  tho  niuuntain  Schehallien,  in  Scotland,  the  mountain  being  ndi- 
«ialogioally  mirvoyod  by  Playfair.  The  result  obtained  was^  tbit  the 
astiaoUtm  of  Uio  nioimtaiu  drew  the  plumb-line  about  six  seconds  ficm 
ihe  vertiml ;  and  it  was  deduced  from  this,  by  Button's  calcuIatioDi^ 
that  the  density  of  the  earth  was  about  once  and  four-fifths  that  of 
Schohallieu,  or  four  and  a  half  times  that  of  water. 

Cavendish,  who  had  suggested  many  of  the  artifices  in  this  calcnk- 
lion,  himself  made  the  experiment  in  the  other  form,  by  nsinff  leaden 
balls,  about  nine  inches  diameter.  This  observation  was  conducted 
with  an  extreme  degree  of  ingenuity  and  delicacy,  which  oould  alone 
make  it  valuable ;  and  the  result  agreed  veiy  nearly  with  that  of  the 
Schehallien  experiment,  giving  for  the  density  of  the  earth  about  &7e 
and  one-third  times  that  of  water.  Nearly  the  same  result  waa  ob- 
tained by  Cariini,  in  1824,  from  observations  of  the  pendulum,  made 
at  a  point  of  the  Alps  (the  Hospice,  on  Mount  Cenis)  at  a  considerable 
elevation  above  the  average  surface  of  the  earth. 
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Sect.  9. — Application  of  the  Newtonian  Theory  to  the  Tides. 

Wb  come,  finally,  to  tliat  result,  in  which  most  remains  to  be  done 
for  the  verification  of  the  general  law  of  attraction — the  subject  of  the 
Tides.  Yet,  even  here,  the  verification  is  striking,  as  far  as  observa- 
tions have  been  carried.  Newton's  theory  explained,  with  singular 
felicity,  all  the  prominent  circumstances  of  the  tides  then  known ; — 
the  difierenoe  of  spring  and  neap  tides ;  the  efiect  of  the  moon's  and 
sun's  declination  and  parallax;  even  the  difierence  of  morning  and 
evening  tides,  and  the  anomalous  tides  of  particular  places.  About, 
and  after,  this  time,  attempts  were  made  both  by  the  Boyal  Society  of 
England,  and  by  the  French  Academy,  to  collect  numerous  observa- 
tions; but  these  were  not  followed  up  with  sufficient  perseverance. 
Perhaps,  indeed,  the  theory  had  not  been  at  that  time  sufficiently  de- 
veloped; but  the  admirable  prize-essays  of  Euler,  Bernoulli,  and 
IVAlembert,  in  1740,  removed,  in  a  great  measure,  this  deficiency. 
These  dissertations  supplied  the  means  of  bringing  this  subject  to  the 
same  test  to  which  all  the  other  consequences  of  gravitation  had  been 
subjected ; — namely,  the  calculation  of  tables,  and  the  continued  and 
orderly  comparison  of  these  with  observation.  Laplace  has  attempted 
this  verification  in  another  way,  by  calculating  the  results  of  the  the- 
ory (which  he  has  done  with  an  extraordinary  command  of  analysis), 
and  then  by  comparing  these,  in  supposed  critical  cases,  with  the  Brest 
observations.  This  method  has  confirmed  the  theory  as  far  as  it  could 
do  so ;  but  such  a  process  cannot  supersede  the  necessity  of  applying 
the  proper  criterion  of  truth  in  such  cases,  the  construction  and  verifi- 
cation of  Tables.  Bernoulli's  theory,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  used 
for  the  construction  of  Tide-tables ;  but  these  have  not  been  properly 
compared  with  experiment ;  and  when  the  comparison  has  been  made, 
having  been  executed  for  purposes  of  gain  rather  than  of  science,  it 
has  not  been  published,  and  cannot  be  quoted  as  a  verification  of  the 
theory. 

Thus  we  have,  as  yet,  no  sufficient  comparison  of  fact  with  theory, 
for  Laplace's  is  &r  from  a  complete  comparison.  In  this,  as  in  other 
parts  of  physical  astronomy,  our  theory  ought  not  only  to  agree  with 
observations  selected  and  grouped  in  a  particular  manner,  but  with  the 
whole  course  of  observation,  and  with  every  part  of  the  phenomena. 
In  this,  as  in  other  cases,  the  true  theory  should  be  verified  by  its  giv- 
ing us  the  best  Tables;  but  Tide-tables  were  never,  I  believe,  calcuhir 
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ted  apon  Laplace^s  theory,  and  thus  it  wis  never  fidriy  brought  to  the 
test 

It  if,  perhaps,  remarkable,  conaidering  all  the  ezperieiioe  whidi  »• 
troQomy  had  fbrniflhed,  that  men  should  lui.Te  ezpeeted  to  naek  llie 
oompletion  of  this  branch  of  sdenoe  by  impvormg  the  nulihflmiiMil 
theory,  without,  at  the  same  time,  ascertaining  the  lawa  of  the  iA, 
In  all  other  departments  of  astnaiomy,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  oms  of 
the  moon  and  the  planets,  the  leading  featnrea  of  the  pheDomena  kd 
been  made  out  empirkaUy,  before  the  theocy  ezphuBed  them.  Ua 
course  which  analogy  would  have  recommended  fiur  the  oultiTatioaflf 
our  knowledge  of  the  tides,  would  have  been,  to  aaeertain^  fay  an  si^ 
ysis  of  long  series  of  observations,  the  eflfect  of  changei  in  the  iimd 
transit,  parallax,  and  declination  of  the  moon,  and  thua  to  obtain  tk 
laws  of  phenomena ;  and  then  proceed  to  investigato  the  laws  <rf  en- 
sation. 

Though  this  was  not  the  course  followed  by  »"*^^i>infttif>ai  thoonti. 
it  was  really  pursued  by  those  who  practically  calculated  Tide-tabki; 
and  the  application  of  knowledge  to  the  useful  purpoaea  of  life  bdif 
thus  separated  from  the  promotion  of  the  theory,  was  natnnlly  traited 
as  a  gainful  property,  and  preserved  by  secrecy.  Art^  in  thia  instanee, 
having  cast  off  her  legitimate  subordination  to  Science^  or  rather,  be- 
ing deprived  of  the  guidance  which  it  was  the  duty  of  Sdence  to  affoii 
resumed  her  ancient  practices  of  exclusiveness  and  mystery.  lir- 
erpool,  LoudoD,  and  other  places,  had  their  Tide-tables,  constructed 
by  undivulgod  methods,  which  methods,  in  some  instanoea  at  leart, 
were  handed  down  from  father  to  son  for  several  generations  as  a  &111- 
ily  possession ;  and  the  publication  of  new  Tables,  accompanied  bj  a 
statement  of  the  mode  of  calculation,  was  resented  as  an  infringemest 
of  the  rights  of  property. 

The  mode  in  which  these  secret  methods  were  invented,  was  that 
which  we  have  pointed  out ; — the  analysis  of  a  considerable  series  of 
observations.  Probably  the  best  example  of  this  was  afforded  by  the 
Liverpool  Tide-tables.  These  were  deduced  by  a  clergyman  named 
Holden,  from  observations  made  at  that  port  by  a  harbor-master  of  the 
name  of  Hutchinson ;  who  was  led,  by  a  love  of  such  pursuits,  to  ob- 
serve the  tides  carefully  for  above  twenty  years,  day  and  night 
Holden's  Tables,  founded  on  four  years  of  these  observations,  were 
remarkably  accurate. 

At  length  men  of  science  began  to  perceive  that  such  calculations 
were  part  of  their  business ;  and  that  they  were  called  upon,  as  the 
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guardians  of  tho  established  theory  of  the  universe,  to  compare  it  in 
the  greatest  possible  detail  with  the  facts.  Mr.  Lubbock  was  the  first 
mathematician  who  undertook  the  extensive  labors  which  such  a  con- 
viction suggested.  Finding  that  regular  tide-observations  had  been 
made  at  the  London  Docks  from  1795,  he  took  nineteen  years  of  these 
(purposely  selecting  the  length  of  a  cycle  of  the  motions  of  the  lunar 
orbit),  and  caused  them  (in  1831)  to  be  analyzed  by  Mr.  Dessiou,  an 
expert  calculator.  He  thus  obtained^  Tables  for  the  efiect  of  the 
Moon's  Declination,  Parallax,  and  hour  of  Transit,  on  the  tides ;  and 
was  enabled  to  produce  Tide-tables  founded  upon  the  data  thus  ob- 
tained. Some  mistakes  in  these  as  first  published  (mistakes  unimpor- 
tant as  to  the  theoretical  value  of  the  work),  served  to  show  the  jeal- 
ousy of  the  practical  tide-table  calculators,  by  the  acrimony  with  which 
the  oversights  were  dwelt  upon ;  but  in  a  very  few  years,  the  tables 
thus  produced  by  an  open  and  scientific  process  were  more  exact  than 
those  which  resulted  from  any  of  the  secrets ;  and  thus  practice  was 
brought  into  its  proper  subordination  to  theory. 

The  theory  with  which  Mr.  Lubbock  was  led  to  compare  his  results, 
was  the  Equilibrium-theory  of  Daniel  Bernoulli ;  and  it  was  found  that 
this  theory,  with  certain  modifications  of  its  elements,  represented  the 
facts  to  a  remarkable  degree  of  precision.  Mr.  Lubbock  pointed  out 
this  agreement  especially  in  the  semi-mensual  inequality  of  the  timet 
of  high  water,  llie  like  agreement  was  afterwards  (in  1833)  shown 
by  Mr.  Whewell**  to  obtain  still  more  accurately  at  Liverpool,  both 
for  the  Times  and  Heights ;  for  by  this  time,  nineteen  years  of  Hutch- 
inson's Liverpool  Observations  had  also  been  discussed  by  Mr.  Lubbock. 
The  other  inequalities  of  the  Times  and  Heights  (depending  upon  the 
Declination  and  Parallax  of  the  Moon  and  Sun,)  were  variously  com- 
pared with  the  Equilibrium-theory  by  Mr.  Lubbock  and  Mr.  Whewell ; 
and  the  general  result  was,  that  the  facts  agreed  with  the  condition  of 
equilibrium  at  a  certain  anterior  time,  but  that  this  anterior  time  was 
different  for  different  phenomena.  In  like  manner  it  appeared  to  fol- 
low from  these  researches,  that  in  order  to  explain  the  facts,  the  mass  of 
the  moon  must  be  supposed  different  in  the  calculation  at  different  places. 
A  result  in  effect  the  same  was  obtained  by  M.  Daussy,^  an  active 
French  Hydrographer ;  for  be  found  that  observations  at  various  sta- 
tions could  not  be  reconciled  with  the  formulae  of  Laplace's  Meamique 


**  Phil.  Tram.  1831.    BrUUh  Almanac^  1888.  ««  PhvL  Trom.  1884. 
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CUmU  (in  which  the  ratio  of  the  heights  of  qvring^idae  and  nop- 
tides  was  oompnted  on  an  aasomed  mass  of  the  moon)  without  la 
alteration  of  level  which  was,  in  huA^  eqatralent  to  an  altentioo  of  tka 
moon's  mass.  Urns  all  things  «ppeaied  to  tend  to  ahow  that  tk 
Bqnilihrinm-theoiy  would  give  the/wtntite  for  the  ineqaalitiea  of  tk 
tide^  bnt  that  the  magmiud^  which  enter  intothoee  Ibnniilsemnitbe 
sought  from  observation. 

Whether  this  result  is  consistMit  with  theoiy,  is  a  qiieatioii  not  lo 
much  of  Physical  Astronomy  aa  of  HydiodynamiGa,  end  haa  not  jik 
been  solved.  A  Theory  of  ^e  Tides  which  should  inelode  in  iia  eofr 
ditions  the  phenomena  of  Derivative  Udesi  and  of  their  oombinatioMi 
will  probably  require  all  the  resources  of  the  mathematioal  medua- 


As  a  contribution  of  empirical  materials  to  the  treatment  of  tl» 
hydrodynamical  problem,  it  may  be  allowable  to  menti<m  heie  lb 
Whewell's  attempts  to  trace  the  progress  of  the  tide  into  all  the  sesi 
of  the  globe,  by  drawing  on  maps  of  the  ooean  what  he  calla  OoHid 
lAnet ; — Klines  marking  the  contemporaneoua  positibn  of  the  vaiiov 
points  of  the  great  wave  which  carries  high  water  from  ahore  to  shon.* 
This  is  neceasarily  a  task  of  labor  and  difficulty,  since  it  teqnirai  us  to 
know  the  time  of  high  water  on  the  same  day  in  every  part  of  tbe 
world ;  bat  in  proportion  as  it  is  completed,  it  supplies  steps  betweeo 
our  general  view  of  the  movements  of  the  ocean  and  the  phenomena 
of  particular  ports. 

Looking  at  this  subject  by  the  light  which  the  example  of  the  his- 
tory of  astronomy  affords,  we  may  venture  to  repeat^  that  it  vnll  nsfer 
have  justice  done  it  till  it  is  treated  as  other  parts  of  astroninny  are 
treated ;  that  is,  till  Tables  of  all  the  phenomena  whidi  can  be  obsOTed, 
are  calculated  by  means  of  the  best  knowledge  which  we  at  {xeaent 
possess,  and  till  these  tables  are  constantly  improved  by  a  oompaiinn 
of  the  predicted  with  the  observed  fact  A  set  of  Tide-observaticns 
and  Tide-ophemerides  of  this  kind,  would  soon  give  to  this  subject  thst 
precision  which  marks  the  other  parts  of  astronomy ;  and  would  leave 
an  assemblage  of  unexplained  residual  phenomena,  in  which  a  oaiefol 
research  might  find  the  materials  of  other  truths  as  yet  unsuspected. 

[2d  Ed.]  [That  there  would  be,  in  the  tidal  movements  of  the  ocean, 
inequalities  of  the  heights  and  times  of  high  and  low  water  eome- 


«•  Ensay  towards  a  Hnt  Approximation  to  a  Map  of  Cotidal  Lines.    PAiL  TVmt. 
1888, 1888. 
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ponding  to  those  which  the  equilibrium  theory  gives,  could  bo  con- 
sidered only  as  a  conjecture,  till  the  comparison  with  observation  was 
made.  It  was,  however,  a  natural  conjecture ;  since  the  waters  of  the 
ocean  are  at  every  moment  tending  to  acquire  the  form  assumed  in  the 
equilibrium  theory  :  and  it  may  be  considered  likely  that  the  causes 
which  prevent  their  assuming  this  form  produce  an  effect  nearly  con- 
stant for  each  place.  Whatever  be  thought  of  this  reasoning,  the 
conjecture  is  confirmed  by  observation  with  curious  exactness.  The 
laws  of  a  great  number  of  the  tidal  phenomena — namely,  of  the  Semi- 
mcnsual  Inequality  of  the  Heights,  of  the  Semi-mensual  Inequality 
of  the  Times,  of  the  Diurnal  Inequality,  of  the  effect  of  the  Moon^s 
Declination,  of  the  effect  of  the  Moon's  Parallax — are  represented 
very  closely  by  formulsB  derived  from  the  equilibrium  theory.  The 
hydrodynamical  mode  of  treating  the  subject  has  not  added  any 
thing  to  the  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  phenomena  to  which  the 
other  view  had  conducted  us. 

We  may  add,  that  Laplace's  assumption,  that  in  the  moving  fluid 
the  motions  must  have  a  periodicity  corresponding  to  that  of  the 
forces,  is  also  a  conjecture.  And  though  this  conjecture  may,  in  some 
cases  of  the  problem,  be  verified,  by  substituting  the  resulting  expres- 
sions in  the  equations  of  motion,  this  cannot  be  done  in  the  actual  case, 
where  the  revolving  motion  of  the  ocean  is  prevented  by  the  intrusion 
of  tracts  of  land  running  nearly  from  pole  to  pole. 

Yet  in  Mr.  Airy's  Treatise  On  Tides  and  Waves  (in  the  Encyclo- 
pcedia  Metropolitana)  much  has  been  done  to  bring  the  hydrodynamical 
theory  of  oceanic  tides  into  agreement  with  observation.  In  this  ad- 
mirable work,  Mr.  Airy  has,  by  peculiar  artifices,  solved  problems 
which  come  so  near  the  actual  cases  that  they  may  represent  them.  He 
has,  in  this  way,  deduced  the  laws  of  the  semi-diurnal  and  the  diurnal 
tide,  and  the  other  features  of  the  tides  which  the  equilibrium  theory 
in  some  degree  imitates;  but  he  has  also,  taking  into  account  the  effect 
of  friction,  shown  that  the  actual  tide  may  be  represented  as  the  tide 
of  an  earlier  epoch ; — that  the  relative  mass  of  the  moon  and  sun,  as 
inferred  from  the  tides,  would  depend  upon  the  depth  of  the  ocean 
(Art.  455) ; — with  many  other  results  remarkably  explaining  the  ob- 
served phenomena.  He  has  also  shown  that  the  relation  of  the  cotidal 
lines  to  the  tide  waves  really  propagated  is,  in  complex  cases,  very 
obscure,  because  different  waves  of  different  magnitudes,  travelling  in 
different  directions,  may  coexist,  and  the  cotidal  line  is  the  compound 
result  of  all  these. 
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With  reference  to  the  M€^  <f  Ootidal  Idmm^  mentioiied  m  tk 
tezt^  I  maj  add,  that  we  are  at  jet  deatitate  of  obaerra&ni  vkU 
ahould  supply  the  means  of  drawing  such  linea  on  a  luge  acale  iitk 
Paciflo  Ocean.  Admiral  LCLtke  has  howerer  supplied  m  widi  me 
Talnable  materials  and  remarks  on  this  ralgeot  in  his  NaSm  mrk 
MarSet  F^riodiquei  dam  U  gnuid  Ocmhs  BorSal  H  dam  fa  Mm 
Olaeiaie  ;  and  has  drawn  them,  apparently  on  anffident  6aU^  m  Ik 
White  Sea.] 


CHAFTEB  V. 

DiBCOVERIES  ADDED  TO  TEX  NlWrONIAW   ThBOBT. 


Sect.  l.—T<Me$  of  Aitnmomkal  B^fractum. 

TTTE  have  travelled  over  an  immense  field  of  astrononiical  and  msA- 
*V  ematical  labor  in  the  last  few  pages,  and  have  jet»  at  the  end  of 
every  step,  still  found  ourselves  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Kev- 
tonian  laws.  We  are  reminded  of  the  universal  monarchiee,  where  a 
man  could  not  escape  from  the  empire  without  quitting  the  world. 
We  have  now  to  notice  some  other  discoveries,  in  which  this  reference 
to  the  law  of  universal  gravitation  is  less  immediate  and  obvious ;  I 
mean  the  astronomical  discoveries  respecting  Light. 

The  general  truths  to  which  the  establishment  of  the  true  laws  of 
Atmospheric  Refraction  led  astronomers,  were  the  law  of  Deflection  of 
the  rays  of  light,  which  applies  to  all  refractions,  and  the  real  structure 
and  size  of  the  Atmosphere,  so  far  as  it  became  known.  The  giest 
discoveries  of  Bomer  and  Bradley,  namely,  the  Velocity  of  Light,  the 
Aberration  of  Light,  and  the  Nutation  of  the  earth's  axis,  gave  a  new 
distinctness  to  the  conceptions  of  the  propagation  of  light  in  the  minds 
of  philosophers,  and  confirmed  the  doctrines  of  Copernicus,  Kepler, 
and  Newton,  respecting  the  motions  which  belong  to  the  earth. 

The  true  laws  of  Atmospheric  Refraction  were  slowly  discovered. 
Tycho  attributed  the  apparent  displacement  of  the  heavenly  bodies  to 
the  low  and  gross  part  of  the  atmosphere  only,  and  hence  made  it 
cease  at  a  point  half-way  to  the  zenith  ;  but  Kepler  rightly  extended 
it  to  the  zenith  itself.  Dominic  Cassini  endeavored  to  discover  the 
law  of  this  correction  by  observation,  and  gave  his  result  in  the  form 
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which,  as  we  have  said,  sound  science  prescribes,  a  Table  to  be  habitu- 
ally used  for  all  observations.  But  great  difficulties  at  this  time  em- 
barrassed this  investigation,  for  the  parallaxes  of  the  sun  and  of  the 
planets  were  unknown,  and  very  diverse  values  had  been  assigned 
them  by  different  astronomers.  To  remove  some  of  these  difficulties, 
Richer,  in  1*762,  went  to  observe  at  the  equator;  and  on  his  return, 
Cassini  was  able  to  confirm  and  amend  his  former  estimations  of 
parallax  and  refraction.  But  there  were  still  difficulties.  According 
to  La  Hire,  though  the  phenomena  of  twilight  give  an  altitude  of 
34,000  toises  to  the  atmosphere,*  those  of  refraction  make  it  only 
2000.  John  Cassini  undertook  to  support  and  improve  the  calcula- 
tions of  his  father  Dominic,  and  took  the  true  supposition,  that  the 
light  follows  a  curvilinear  path  through  the  air.  The  Royal  Society 
of  London  had  already  ascertained  experimentally  the  refractive  power 
of  air."  Newton  calculated  a  Table  of  Refractions,  which  was  pub- 
lished under  Halley's  name  in  the  Philosphical  Transactions  for  1721, 
without  any  indication  of  the  method  by  which  it  was  constructed. 
But  M.  Biot  has  recently  shown,*  by  means  of  the  published  corres- 
pondence of  Flamsteed,  that  Newton  had  solved  the  problem  in  a 
manner  nearly  corresponding  to  the  most  improved  methods  of  modem 
analysis. 

Dominic  Cassini  and  Picard  proved,^  Le  Monnier  in  1738  confirmed 
more  fully,  the  fact  that  the  variations  of  the  Thermometer  affect  the 
Refraction.  Mayer,  taking  into  account  both  these  changes,  and  the 
changes  indicated  by  the  Barometer,  formed  a  theory,  which  Lacaille, 
with  immense  labor,  applied  to  the  construction  of  a  Table  of  Refrac- 
tions from  observation.  But  Bradley's  Table  (published  in  1763  by 
Maskelync)  was  more  commonly  adopted  in  England ;  and  his  formula, 
originally  obtained  empirically,  has  been  shown  by  Young  to  result 
from  the  most  probable  suppositions  wo  can  make  respecting  the  atmo- 
sphere. Bessel's  Refraction  Tables  are  now  considered  the  best  of 
those  which  have  appeared. 

Sect.  2. — Discover]/  of  the  Velocity  of  Light,— Rdmer. 

The  astronomical  history  of  Refraction  is  not  marked  by  any  great 
discoveries,  and  was,  for  the  most  part,  a  work  of  labor  only.  The 
progress  of  the  other  portions  of  our  knowledge  respecting  light  is 


»  BaiUy,  ii.  612.  »  Ibid.  ii.  «07. 

>  Biot,  Aead.  So,  CompU  R$ndu,  Sept.  5, 1886.         «  BoiUy,  iiL  98. 
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nuNre  striking.  In  1676,  a  great  number  of  ohmiwmiiaim  of  e^piei  of 
Jupiter's  satellites  were  acculnulated,  and  could  be  compwed  wttb  Q» 
sini's  Tables.  Bdmer,  a  Danish  astronomer^  whom  PIcwd  had  hnti^ 
to  Parisi  perceiTed  that  these  edipees  happened  oooatently  late  te 
the  calcnlated  time  at  one  season  of  the  year,  and  earlier  at  i 
season; — a  diffarenoe  for  which  astronomy  could  oflfar  no 
The  error  was  the  same  for  all  the  satellites;  if  it  had  depended oai 
defect  in  the  Tables  of  Jupiter,  it  might  have  aSeoted  all,  but  ike  Al 
would  have  had  a  reference  to  the  ydodties  of  the  eatellitai.  lb 
cause,  then,  was  something  extraneous  to  Jupiter.  B5iner  had  fti 
happy  thought  of  comparing  the  error  with  the  earth's  distance  torn 
Jupiter,  and  it  was  found  that  the  edipses  happened  later  in  i 
as  Jupiter  was  further  off.'  Thus  we  see  the  edipee  later,  aa  it  i 
remote ;  and  thus  light,  the  messenger  which  brings  na  inteUSgeaoe  i 
the  occurrence,  travels  over  its  course  in  a  measurable  time,  Bf  tks 
evidence,  light  appeared  to  take  about  eleven  minutea  in  desoiifciif 
the  diameter  of  tiie  earth's  orbit. 

This  discovery,  like  so  many  others,  once  made,  a{ipeaiB  e«jr  sii 
inevitable ;  yet  Dominic  Cassini  had  entertttned  the  idea  tat  a  moauBi} 
and  had  rejected  it ;  and  Fontenelle  had  congratulated  himself  pib- 
licly  on  having  narrowly  escaped  this  seductive  error.  The  otjectiosi 
to  the  admission  of  the  truth  arose  principally  from  the  inacouracj  of 
observation,  and  from  the  persuasion  that  the  motions  of  the  aatelHta 
were  circular  and  uniform.  Their  irregularities  disguised  the  &ct  id 
question.  As  these  irregularities  became  clearly  known,  IbSmei^s  dis- 
covery was  finally  established,  and  the  ^^  Equation  of  lAgh^*  took  its 
place  in  the  Tables. 

Sect.  8. — Discovery  of  Aberration. — Bradley, 

Improvements  in  instruments,  and  in  the  art  of  observing*,  were  re- 
quisite for  making  the  next  great  step  in  tracing  the  effect  of  the  laws 
of  light.  It  appears  clear,  on  consideration,  that  since  light  and  the 
spectator  on  the  earth  are  both  in  motion,  the  apparent  direction  of  an 
object  will  be  determined  by  the  composition  of  these  motions.  But  yet 
the  effect  of  this  composition  of  motions  was  (as  is  usual  in  such  esses) 
traced  as  a  fact  in  observation,  before  it  was  clearly  seen  as  a  conse- 
quence of  reasoning.  This  fact,  the  Aberration  of  Light,  the  greatest 
astronomical  discovery  of  the  eighteenth  century,  belongs  to  Bradley, 

•  BdUy,  U.  17.  •  lb.  il  419. 
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who  was  then  Professor  of  AstroDomy  at  Oxford,  and  afterwards  As- 
tronomer Royal  at  Greenwich.  Molyneux  and  Bradley,  in  1725,  began 
a  series  of  observations  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining,  by  observatioDs 
near  the  zenith,  the  existence  of  an  annual  parallax  of  the  fixed  stars, 
which  Hooke  had  hoped  to  detect,  and  Flamsteed  thought  he  had  dis- 
covered. Bradley^  soon  found  that  the  star  observed  by  him  had  a 
minute  apparent  motion  different  from  that  which  the  annual  parallax 
would  produce.  Ho  thought  of  a  nutation  of  the  earth's  axis  as  a 
mode  of  accounting  for  this ;  but  found,  by  comparison  of  a  star  on  the 
other  side  of  the  pole,  that  this  explanation  would  not  apply.  Bradley 
and  Molyneux  then  considered  for  a  moment  an  annual  alteration  of 
figure  in  the  earth's  atmosphere,  such  as  might  affect  the  refractions, 
but  this  hypothesis  was  soon  rejected.'  In  1727,  Bradley  resumed  his 
observations,  with  a  new  instrument,  at  Wanstead,  and  obtained  em- 
pirical rules  for  the  changes  of  declination  of  different  stars.  At  last, 
accident  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  direction  in  which  he  was  to  find 
the  cause  of  the  variations  which  he  had  discovered.  Being  in  a  boat 
on  the  Thames,  he  observed  that  the  vane  on  the  top  of  the  mast  gave 
a  different  apparent  direction  to  the  wind,  as  the  boat  sailed  one  way 
or  the  other.  Here  was  an  image  of  his  case :  the  boat  represented 
the  earth  moving  in  different  directions  at  different  seasons,  and  the 
wind  represented  the  light  of  a  star.  He  had  now  to  trace  the  conse- 
quences of  this  idea ;  he  found  that  it  led  to  the  empirical  rules,  which 
he  had  already  discovered,  and,  in  1729,  he  gave  his  discovery  to  the 
Royal  Society,  His  paper  is  a  very  happy  narrative  of  his  labors  and 
his  thoughts.  His  theory  was  so  sound  that  no  astronomer  ever  con- 
tested it;  and  his  observations  were  so  accurate,  that  the  quantity 
which  he  assigned  as  the  greatest  amount  of  the  change  (one  nineteenth 
of  a  degree)  has  hardly  been  corrected  by  more  recent  astronomers. 
It  must  be  noticed,  however,  that  ho  considered  the  effects  in  declina- 
tion only ;  the  effects  in  right  ascension  required  a  different  mode  of 
observation,  and  a  consummate  goodness  in  the  machinery  of  clocks, 
which  at  that  time  was  hardly  attained. 

Sect,  4. — Discovery  of  Nutation, 

When  Bradley  went  to  Greenwich  as  Astronomer  Royal,  he  con- 
tinued with  perseverance  observations  of  the  same  kind  as  those  by 
which  he  had  detected  Aberration.    The  result  of  these  was  another 


T  Bigaud'B  Bradley.  *  Eigaud,  p.  zziii. 
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discovery ;  namely,  that  very  Nutation  which  he  had  fonnerly  rejeeted 
This  may  appear  strange,  but  it  is  easily  explained.  The  aberndoi 
is  an  annual  change,  and  is  detected  hy  obaerving^  a  star  at  Ma- 
ent  seasons  of  the  year :  the  Nutation  is  a  change  of  which  tlie  crde 
is  eighteen  years ;  and  which,  therefore,  though  it  does  not  amc^ 
change  the  place  of  a  star  in  one  year,  is  discoverable  in  the  alten- 
tions  of  several  successive  years.  A  very  few  yean'  observatioiiB  sbofed 
Bradley  the  effect  of  this  change;'  and  long  before  the  half  cjdtd 
nine  years  had  elapsed,  he  had  connected  it  in  his  mind  with  tlie  tne 
cause,  the  motion  of  the  moon's  nodes.  Machin  was  then  Secretnjso 
the  Royal  Society,*^  and  was  "employed  in  considering  the  theoiyof 
gravity,  and  its  consequences  with  regard  to  the  celestial  mot]oiu.'"tD 
him  Bradley  communicated  his  conjectures ;  from  him  he  soon  reoemd 
a  Table  containing  the  results  of  his  calculations ;  and  the  law  la 
found  to  be  the  same  in  the  Table  and  in  observation,  thon^  tk 
quantities  were  somewhat  different  It  appeared  by  both,  that  tk 
earth's  pole,  besides  the  motion  which  the  precession  of  the  eqniiioia 
gives  it,  moves,  in  eighteen  years,  through  a  small  circle ; — or  ntki; 
as  was  afterwards  found  by  Bradley,  an  ellipse,  of  which  the  axei  m 
nineteen  and  fourteen  seconds.'^ 

For  the  rigorous  establishment  of  the  mechanical  theory  of  that  eieet 
of  the  moon's  attraction  from  which  the  phenomena  of  Nutation  flow, 
Bradley  rightly  and  prudently  invited  the  assistance  of  the  great  mathe- 
maticians  of  his  time.  D'Alembert,  Thomas  Simpson,  Euler,  and  others, 
answered  this  call,  and  the  result  was,  as  we  have  already  said  in  il»e 
last  chapter  (Sect  7),  that  this  investigation  added  another  to  the  ice- 
ondite  and  profound  evidences  of  the  doctrine  of  universal  gravitation. 

It  has  been  said"  that  Bradley's  discoveries  "  assure  him  the  most 
distinguished  place  among  astronomers  after  Hipparchus  and  Kepler.^ 
If  his  discoveries  had  been  made  before  Newton's,  there  could  have 
been  no  hesitation  as  to  placing  him  on  a  level  with  those  great  men. 
The  existence  of  such  suggestions  as  the  Newtonian  theory  offered  on 
all  astronomical  subjects,  may  perhaps  dim,  in  our  eyes,  the  brilliance 
of  Bradley's  achievements;  but  this  circumstance  cannot  place  any 
other  person  above  the  author  of  such  discoveries,  and  therefore  we 
may  consider  Delambre's  adjudicatiou  of  precedence  as  well  warranted, 
and  deserving  to  be  permanent. 


•  Rigaud,  Ixiv.  »o  lb.  25.  "  lb.  Ixvi. 

'»  Delanibre,  Ast.  dulS  SUe.  p.  420.    Kigaiid,  xxxvii. 
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Sect.  6. — Discovery  of  the  Laws  of  Double  Stars. —  The  two 
HerscheU. 

No  truth,  then,  can  be  more  certainly  established,  than  that  the  law 
of  gravitation  prevails  to  the  very  boundaries  of  the  solar  system.  But 
does  it  hold  good  further  I  Do  the  fixed  stars  also  obey  this  universal 
sway  ?  The  idea,  the  question,  is  an  obvious  one — ^but  where  are  we 
to  find  the  means  of  submitting  it  to  the  test  of  observation  ? 

If  the  Stars  were  each  insulated  from  the  rest,  as  our  Sun  appears  to 
be  from  them,  we  should  have  been  quite  unable  to  answer  this  in- 
quiry. But  among  the  stars,  there  are  some  which  are  called  Double 
Stars,  and  which  consist  of  two  stars,  so  near  to  each  other  that  the 
telescope  alone  can  separate  them.  The  elder  Herschel  diligently  ob- 
served and  measured  the  relative  positions  of  the  two  stars  in  such 
pairs ;  and  as  has  so  often  happened  in  astronomical  history,  pursuing 
one  object  he  fell  in  with  another.  Supposing  such  pairs  to  be  really 
unconnected,  he  wished  to  learn,  from  their  phenomena,  something  re- 
specting the  annual  parallax  of  the  earth's  orbit.  But  in  the  course  of 
twenty  years'  observations  he  made  the  discovery  (in  1808)  that  some 
of  these  couples  were  turning  round  each  other  with  various  angular 
velocities.  These  revolutions  were  for  the  most  part  so  slow  that  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  their  complete  determination  as  an  inheritance  to 
the  next  generation.  His  son  was  not  careless  of  the  bequest,  and 
after  having  added  an  enormous  mass  of  observations  to  those  of  his 
father,  he  applied  himself  to  determine  the  laws  of  these  revolutiona. 
A  problem  so  obvious  and  so  tempting  was  attacked  also  by  others,  as 
Savary  and  Encke,  in  1830  and  1832,  with  the  resources  of  analysis. 
But  a  problem  in  which  the  data  are  so  minute  and  inevitably  imper- 
fect, required  the  mathematician  to  employ  much  judgment,  as  well  as 
skill  in  using  and  combining  these  data ;  and  Sir  John  Herschel,  by 
employing  positions  only  of  the  line  joining  the  pair  of  stars  (which 
can  be  ob^rved  with  comparative  exactness),  to  the  exclusion  of  their 
distances  (which  cannot  be  measured  with  much  correctness),  and  by 
inventing  a  method  which  depended  upon  the  whole  body  of  obser- 
vations, and  not  upon  selected  ones  only,  for  the  determination  of  the 
motion,  has  made  his  investigations  by  far  the  most  satisfactory  of 
those  which  have  appeared.  The  result  is,  that  it  has  been  rendered 
very  probable,  that  in  several  of  the  double  stars  the  two  stars  describe 
ellipses  about  each  other ;  and  therefore  that  here  also^  at  an 
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arable  distanoe  from  our  systein,  the  law  of  attFMtkm  aooofdi^to 
the  inyene  square  of  the  dktanoe,  preyaila.  And,  aoooidxiig  to  tk 
oractice  of  aatronomere  when  a  law  hat  been  oataUialied,  TaUeikiif 
leen  calculated  for  the  future  motions;  and  we  hm,TB  S^phemoifotf 
the  revolutions  of  suns  round  each  other,  in  «  legion  ao  ranota^  tka 
the  whole  circle  of  our  earth^s  orbit,  if  jdaoed  there^  would  bsnf» 
oeptible  hy  our  strongest  telescopes.  Ibe  permanent  eompariwarf 
the  observed  with  the  predicted  motions,  continued  for  moro  thaoK 
revolution,  is  the  severe  and  decisive  test  of  the  troth  of  theMilMif. 
and  the  result  of  this  test  astronomen  are  now  awaiting. 

[2d  £d.]  [In  calculating  the  orbits  of  revolving  sjatema  of  Mk 
stars,  there  is  a  peculiar  difficulty,  arising  from  the  plane  of -the  iris 
being  in  a  position  unknown,  but  probably  oUiqae,  to  the  visosl  nj. 
Hence  it  comes  to  pass  that  even  if  the  orbit  be  an  ellipae  dBKriki 
about  the  focus  hj  the  laws  of  planetaiy  motion,  it  will  appear  otkfr 
wise ;  and  the  true  orbit  will  have  to  be  deduced  firom  the  q^faMi 
one. 

With  regard  to  a  difficulty  which  hsa  been  mentioned,  that  the  tt» 
stars,  if  they  are  governed  by  gravity,  will  not  revolve  the  one  sba^ 
the  other,  but  both  about  their  common  centre  of  gravity ;— iIm  er 
cumstance  adds  littie  diffi(sulty  to  the  problem.  Newton  has  shon 
{Pfineip.  lib.  i.  Prop.  CI)  in  the  problem  of  two  bodies^  the  relstioi 
between  the  relative  orbits  and  the  orbit  about  the  common  centre  of 
gravity. 

JIow  many  of  the  apparently  double  stare  have  orbituai  motumi 
Sir  John  Herschel  in  1833  gave,  in  his  Astronomy  (Art.  606),  a  list 
of  nine  stars,  with  periods  extending  from  43  years  (fj  Coron«)  to 
1200  years  (y  Leonis),  which  he  presented  as  the  chief  results  then 
obtained  in  this  department.  In  his  work  on  Double  Stars,  the  frnit 
of  his  labors  in  both  hemispheres,  which  the  astronomical  world  sr 
looking  for  with  eager  expectation,  he  will,  I  believe,  have  a  few  mon 
to  add  to  these. 

Is  it  well  established  thai  such  double  stars  attract  each  other  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  the  inverse  square  of  tlie  distance  f  The  answer  to 
this  question  must  be  determined  by  ascertaining  whether  the  above 
cases  are  regulated  by  the  laws  of  elliptical  motion.  This  is  a  matter 
which  it  must  require  a  long  course  of  careful  observation  to  determine 
in  such  a  number  of  cases  as  to  prove  the  universality  of  the  rule. 
Perhaps  the  minds  of  astronomers  arc  still  in  suspense  upon  the  sub- 
ject   When  Sir  John  HerschePs  work  shall  appear,  it  will  probably 
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be  found  that  with  regard  to  some  of  these  stars,  and  y  Virginis  in 
particular,  the  conformity  of  the  observations  with  the  laws  of  ellipti- 
cal motion  amounts  to  a  degree  of  exactness  which  must  give  astron- 
omers a  strong  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  law.  For  since  Sir  W. 
HerscheFs  first  measures  in  1Y81,  the  arc  described  by  one  star  about 
the  other  is  above  305  degrees ;  and  during  this  period  the  angular 
annual  motion  has  been  very  various,  passing  through  all  gradations 
from  about  20  minutes  to  80  degrees.  Yet  in  the  whole  of  this  change, 
the  two.  cur\'cs  constructed,  the  one  from  the  observations,  the  other 
from  the  elliptical  elements,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  having  a 
total  ordinate  of  305  parts,  do  not,  in  any  part  of  their  course,  deviate 
from  each  other  so  much  as  two  such  parts.] 

The  verification  of  Newton's  discoveries  was  sufficient  employment 
for  the  last  century ;  the  first  step  in  the  extension  of  them  belongs  to 
this  century.  We  cannot  at  present  foresee  the  magnitude  of  this  task, 
but  every  one  must  feel  that  the  law  of  gravitation,  before  verified  in 
all  the  particles  of  our  own  system,  and  now  probably  extended  to  the 
all  but  infinite  distance  of  the  fixed  stars,  presses  upon  our  minds  with 
a  strong  claim  to  be  accepted  as  a  universal  law  of  the  whole  material 
creation. 

Thus,  in  this  and  the  preceding  chapter,  I  have  given  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  history  of  the  verification  and  extension  of  Newton's  great  difr- 
covery.  By  the  mass  of  labor  and  of  skill  which  this  head  of  our  sub- 
ject includes,  we  may  judge  of  the  magnitude  of  the  advance  in  our 
knowledge  which  that  discovery  made.  A  wonderful  amount  of  talent 
and  industry  have  been  requisite  for  this  purpose ;  but  with  these,  ex- 
ternal means  have  co-operated.  Wealth,  authority,  mechanical  skill, 
the  division  of  labor,  the  power  of  associations  and  of  governments, 
have  been  largely  and  worthily  applied  in  bringing  astronomy  to  its 
present  high  and  flourishing  condition.  We  must  consider  briefly  what 
has  thus  been  done. 
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GHAFTEB  VI.   - 

Tn  JMBoanaonB  avd  Aim  of  ABtmomoMr  omuve  m  Knm- 
HiAv  Fkbiod. 


jSeef.  1. — ImtrwmenU. 

SOME  instnunentt  or  other  weie  employed  at  all  porioda  of  ato- 
nomical  obnenration.  But  it  was  obIj  when  obaaryataoa  Uri- 
tained  a  oonudenMe  degree  of  ddieaey,  that  the  eaaet  ittfuatnirtiwt^ 
instnunenta  beoame  an  olgect  of  Beriona  care.  Gradnallf,  ai  die  p- 
aibility  and  the  Talne  of  inoreaaed  eKactaeaa  became  manifaa^itwi 
aeen  that  efeiy  thing  which  could  impiofe  the  aatroaouifli!^  mttt 
menta  waa  of  high  importance  to  him.  And  henoe  in  aoou  OHat 
Tartinereaaeof  aiieandofezpeniewaaintrodaeed;  in  othareaMiBBi 
combinationa,  or  the  reault  €i  improTementi  in  other  •f'^ynfttn^  m 
brought  into  play.  Extenaive  knowledge,  intenae  thooghti  aadgml 
ingenuity,  were  requiute  in  the  aatronomical  inatnunent  maker,  b- 
atead  of  ranking  with  artisana,  he  became  a  man  of  aoienoe^  ahari^ 
the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  astronomer  himself 

1.  Measure  of  Angles, — ^lycho  Brahe  was  the  first  astronomer  who 
acted  upon  a  due  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  good  in8tnmie&t& 
The  collection  of  such  at  Uraniburg  was  by  far  the  finest  which  had 
ever  existed.  He  endeavored  to  give  steadiness  to  the  frame,  and  a^ 
curacy  to  the  divisions  of  his  instruments.  His  Mural  Quadrant  vai 
well  adapted  for  this  purpose ;  its  radius  was  five  cubits :  it  ia  dear, 
that  as  we  enlarge  the  instrument  we  are  enabled  to  measiiie  amalkr 
arcs.  On  this  principle  many  large  gnomofM  were  erected.  Gaaiiai^ 
celebrated  one  in  the  church  of  St  Petronius  at  Bologna,  was  eighty- 
three  feet  (French)  high.  But  this  mode  of  obtaining  accuracy  was 
soon  abandoned  for  better  methods.  Three  great  improvements  were 
introduced  about  the  same  time.  The  application  of  the  Micrometer 
to  the  telescope,  by  Huyghens,  Malvasia,  and  Auzout ;  the  application 
of  the  Telescope  to  the  astroDomical  quadrant ;  and  the  fixation  of  the 
centre  of  its  field  by  a  Cross  of  fine  wires  placed  in  the  focus  by  Gas- 
coigne,  and  afterwards  by  Picard.  We  may  judge  how  great  was  the 
improvement  which  these  contrivances  introduced  into  the  art  of  ob> 
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serving,  by  finding  that  Heyelius  refused  to  adopt  thorn  because  they 
would  make  all  the  old  observations  of  no  value.  He  had  spent  a 
laborious  and  active  life  in  the  exercise  of  the  old  methods,  and  could 
not  bear  to  think  that  all  the  treasures  which  he  had  accumulated  had 
lost  their  worth  by  the  discovery  of  a  new  mine  of  richer  ore. 

[2d  Ed.]  [Littrow,  in  his  bie  Wunder  des  JlimmeU,  Ed.  2,  pp. 
684,  685,  says  that  (Jascoigne  invented  and  used  the  telescope  with 
wires  in  the  common  focus  of  the  lenses  in  1640.  He  refers  to  Phil, 
Trans,  xxx.  603.  Picard  reinvented  this  arrangement  in  166Y.  I 
have  already  spoken  of  Gascoigne  as  the  inventor  of  the  micrometer. 

Romer  (already  mentioned,  p.  464)  brought  into  use  the  Transit 
Instrument,  and  the  emplo3rment  of  complete  Circles,  instead  of  the 
Quadrants  used  till  then ;  and  by  these  means  gave  to  practical  astron- 
omy a  new  form,  of  which  the  full  value  was  not  discovered  till  long 
afterwards. 

The  apparent  place  of  the  object  in  the  instrument  being  so  precisely 
determined  by  the  new  methods,  the  exact  Division  of  the  arc  into 
degrees  and  their  subdivisions  became  a  matter  of  great  consequence. 
A  series  of  artists,  principally  English,  have  acquired  distinguished 
places  in  the  lists  of  scientific  fame  by  their  performances  in  this  way ; 
and  from  that  period,  particular  instruments  have  possessed  historical 
interest  and  individual  reputation.  Graham  was  one  of  the  first  of 
these  artists.  He  executed  a  great  Mural  Arc  for  Halley  at  Green- 
wich ;  for  Bradley  he  constructed  the  Sector  which  detected  aberra- 
tion. He  also  made  the  Sector  which  the  French  academicians 
carried  to  Lapland ;  and  probably  the  goodness  of  this  instrument, 
compared  with  the  imperfection  of  those  which  were  sent  to  Peru,  was 
one  main  cause  of  the  great  difference  of  duration  in  the  two  series  of 
observations.  Bird,  somewhat  later'  (about  1760),  divided  several 
Quadrants  for  public  observatories.  His  method  of  dividing  was  con- 
sidered so  perfect,  that  the  knowledge  of  it  was  purchased  by  the  Eng- 
lish government,  and  published  in  1767.  Ramsden  was  equally  cele- 
brated. The  error  of  one  of  his  best  Quadrants  (that  at  Padua)  is 
said  to  be  never  greater  than  two  seconds.  But  at  a  later  period, 
Ramsden  constructed  Mural  Circles  only,  holding  this  to  be  a  kind  of 
instrument  far  superior  to  the  quadrant.  He  made  one  of  ^ve  feet 
diameter,  in  1788,  for  M.  Piazzi  at  Palermo;  and  one  of  eight  feet  for 
the  observatory  of  Dublin.    Troughton,  a  worthy  successor  of  the  art- 
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ists  we  have  mentioned,  has  invented  a  method  of  dividing  the  drek 
stili  superior  to  the  former  ones ;  indeed,  one  which  is  theoretJcalir 
perfect,  and  practically  capable  of  consummate  accaracy.  In  thiswsj, 
circles  have  been  constructed  for  Greenwich,  Armag^h,  Cambridge,  asd 
many  other  places ;  and  probably  this  method,  carefully  applied,  ofib 
to  the  astronomer  as  much  exactness  as  his  other  impIementB  alloT 
him  to  receive ;  but  the  slightest  casualty  happening  to  such  aniietni- 
inent,  after  it  has  been  constructed,  or  any  doubt  whether  the  methcKi 
of  graduation  has  been  rightly  applied,  makes  it  unfit  for  the  jetl(»» 
scrupulosity  of  modem  astronomy. 

The  English  artists  sought  to  attain  accurate  measurements  by  con- 
tinued bisection  and  other  aliquot  subdivision  of  the  limb  of  thei 
circle ;  but  Mayer  proposed  to  obtain  this  end  otherwise,  by  repeaiiM 
the  measure  on  different  parts  of  the  circumference  till  the  error  of  tk 
division  becomes  unimportant,  instead  of  attempting  to  divide  an  in- 
strument without  error.  This  invention  of  the  Repeating  Circle  wts 
zealously  adopted  by  the  French,  and  the  relative  superiority  of  tk^ 
rival  methods  is  still  a  matter  of  difference  of  opinion. 

[2d  Ed.]  [In  the  series  of  these  great  astronomical  mechanists,  wc 
must  also  reckon  George  Ileichenbach.  He  was  bom  Aug.  24,  1VT2, 
at  Durlach ;  became  Lieutenant  of  Artillery  in  the  Bav^arian  service 
in  1794;  (Salinenratb)  Commissioner  of  Salt-works  in  1811 ;  and  in 
1820,  First  Commissioner  of  Water-works  and  Roads.  He  became, 
with  Fraunhofer,  the  ornament  of  the  mechanical  and  optical  Institute 
erected  in  1805  at  Bencdictbeuern  by  Utzschneider;  and  his  astro- 
nomical instruments  meridian  circles,  transit  instruments,  eqiiatorials, 
heliometers,  make  an  epoch  in  Observing  Astronomy.  His  contriv- 
ances in  the  Salt-works  at  Berclitesgaden  and  Reiclienhall,  in  the  Arms 
Manufactory  at  Aniberg,  and  in  the  works  for  boring  cannon  at  Vienna, 
are  enduring  monuments  of  Lis  rare  mechanical  talent.  He  died  May 
21,  1820,  at  Munich.] 

2.  Clocks. — The  improvements  in  the  measures  of  space  require  cor- 
responding improvements  in  the  measure  of  time.  The  beginning  of 
any  thing  which  we  can  call  accuracy,  in  this  subject,  was  the  applica- 
tion of  the  rendulum  to  clocks,  by  Iluyghens,  in  1656.  That  the 
successive  oscillations  of  a  pendulum  occupy  equal  times,  had  been 
noticed  by  Galileo ;  but  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  this  property, 
the  pendulum  must  be  connected  with  machinery  by  which  its  motion 
is  kept  from  languishing,  and  by  which  the  number  of  its  swings  is 
recorded.     By  inventing  such  machinery,  Iluyghens  at  once  obtained 
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a  measure  of  time  more  accurate  than  the  sun  itself.  Hence  astron- 
omers were  soon  led  to  obtain  the  right  ascension  of  a  star,  not  direct- 
ly, by  measuring  a  Distance  in  the  heavens,  but  indirectly,  by  observ- 
ing the  Moment  of  its  Transit  This  observation  is  now  made  with  a 
degree  of  accuracy  which  might,  at  first  sight,  appear  beyond  the  limits 
of  human  sense,  being  noted  to  a  tenth  of  a  second  of  time :  but  we 
may  explain  this,  by  remarking  that  though  the  number  of  the  second 
at  which  the  transit  happens  is  given  by  the  clock,  and  is  reckoned 
according  to  the  course  of  time,  the  subdivision  of  the  second  of  time 
into  smaller  fractions  is  performed  by  the  eye, — by  seeing  the  space 
described  by  the  heavenly  body  in  a  whole  second,  and  hence  esti- 
mating a  smaller  time,  according  to  the  space  which  its  description 
occupies. 

But  in  order  to  make  clocks  so  accurate  as  to  justify  this  degree  of 
precision,  their  construction  was  improved  by  various  persons  in  suc- 
(^ession.  Picnrd  soon  found  that  Uuyghens^  clocks  were  affected  in 
their  going  by  temperature,  for  heat  caused  expansion  of  the  metallic 
pendulum.  This  cause  of  error  wiis  remedied  by  combining  different 
metals,  as  iron  and  copper,  which  expand  in  a  different  degree,  in  such 
a  way  that  their  effects  compensate  each  other.  Graham  afterwards 
used  quicksilver  for  the  same  purpose.  The  Escapement  too  (which 
connects  the  force  which  impels  the  clock  with  the  pendulum  which 
regulates  it),  and  other  parts  of  the  machinery,  had  the  most  refined 
mechanical  skill  and  ingenuity  of  the  best  artists  constantly  bestowed 
upon  then.  The  astronomer  of  the  present  day,  constantly  testing  the 
going  of  such  a  clock  by  the  motions  of  the  fixed  stars,  has  a  scale  of 
time  as  stable  and  as  minutely  exact  as  the  scales  on  which  he  meas- 
ures distance. 

The  construction  of  good  Watches,  that  is,  portable  or  marine 
clocks,  was  important  on  another  account,  namely,  because  they  might 
be  used  in  determining  the  longitude  of  places.  Hence  the  improve- 
ment of  this  little  machine  became  an  object  of  national  interest,  and 
was  included  in  the  reward  of  20,000^.  which  we  have  already  noticed 
as  offered  by  the  English  parliament  for  the  discovery  of  the  longitude. 
Harrison,*  originally  a  carpenter,  turned  his  mind  to  this  subject  with 
success.  After  thirty  years  of  labor,  in  which  he  was  encouraged  by 
many  eminent  persons,  he  produced,  in  1768,  a  time-keeper,  which 
was  sent  on  a  voyage  to  Jamaica  for  trial.    After  161  days,  the  error 
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of  the  wBtfifa  was  only  ime  miniite  §m  Mooad^  nd  tl 

ftom  the  naticrn  60001.    At  a  late  patiod,*  at  «h«  i« 

jtan^  after  a  life  deroted  to  tlik  olgoct,  haviiig  alill 

tho  oommiiuoDen,  he  reeemd,  in  176ffy  10yODO£|  aft  ^bm  aam  im 

that  Eultt  and  the  hein  of  Mayer  noelved  eaoh  90001.  fiir  tke  kw 

taUei  which  they  had  comtnioied. 

The  two  methoda  of  finding  the  longitude^  by  Chwwioinetei  aii 
by  Lonar  Obaervationai  have  aolred  the  ptoUeni  ftr  all  piaeCkd  pr 
poaea;  hot  the  ktter  coold  not  hare  been  enaployad  at  aea  wHbil 
the  aid  of  that  inTalnaUe  inatramenti  the  Sestaat^  in  wUeh  the  d» 
tanoe  of  two  objeota  ia  obaerred,  by  bringing  one  to  coincide  appaierth 
with  the  reflected  image  of  the  other.  Thia  inatmnient  waa  iofeatod 
by  Hadley,  in  1731.  Though  the  problem  of  findings  the  lot^ptade 
be,  in  hci,  one  of  geography  rather  than  aatronomy,it  ia  an  qppliealicA 
of  aatronomical  acienoe  which  has  ao  materially  aftoted  the  ptogrew  of 
our  knowledge,  that  it  deaenrea  the  notice  we  hate  beatowed  upon  it 

8.  TVfafoopet. — We  hare  apoken  of  the  ap|dication  of  the  telewwff 
to  aatronomical  meaanrementa,  but  not  of  the  impiOTenient  of  ^ 
teleacope  itaelf.  If  we  endeavor  to  augment  the  optical  power  of  tka 
inatnunent,  we  run,  according  to  the  path  we  take,  into  Taiiooa  in* 
oonveniencea ;— dirtortion,  confuaicHi,  want  of  light,  or  oolored  imagei. 
Distortion  and  oonfusion  are  produced,  if  we  increaae  the  magnifyiiig 
power,  retaining  the  length  and  the  aperture  of  the  object-glaaa.  tf 
we  diminish  the  aperture  we  suffer  from  loss  of  light.  What  remains 
then  is  to  increase  the  focal  length.  This  waa  done  to  an  extraordinair 
extent,  in  telescopes  constructed  in  the  beginning  ci  the  laat  oentniy. 
Huyghcns,  in  his  first  attempts,  made  them  22  feet  long  ;*  afterward 
Campani,  by  order  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  made  them  of  86, 100,  and 
186  feet  Huyghens,  by  new  exertions,  made  a  teleacope  210  feet 
long.  Auzout  and  Hartsoecker  are  said  to  have  gone  mnch  farther, 
and  to  have  succeeded  in  making  an  object-glasa  of  600  feet  focns. 
But  even  such  telescopes  as  those  of  Campani  are  almoat  unmanage- 
able :  in  that  of  Huyghens,  the  object-glass  was  placed  on  a  pole,  and 
the  observer  was  placed  at  the  focus  with  an  eye-glass. 

The  most  serious  objection  to  the  increase  of  the  aperture  of  object- 
glasses,  was  the  coloration  of  the  image  produced,  in  consequence  of 
the  unequal  refrangibility  of  differently  colored  rays.  Newton,  who 
discovered  the  principle  of  this  defect  in  lenses,  had  maintained  that 
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the  evil  was  irremediable,  and  that  a  compound  lens  could  no  more 
refract  without  producing  color,  than  a  single  lens  could.  Euler  and 
Klingenstiema  doubted  the  exactness  of  Newton's  proposition ;  and, 
in  l755,Dollond  disproved  it  by  experiment.  This  discovery  pointed 
out  a  method  of  m^ng  object-glasses  which  should  give  no  color ; — 
which  should  be  achromatic.  For  this  purpose  Dollond  fabricated 
various  kinds  of  glass  (fiint  and  crown  glass) ;  and  Clairaut  and 
D'Alembert  calculated  formuke.  Dollond  and  his  son'  succeeded  in 
constructing  telescopes  of  three  feet  long  (with  a  triple  object-glass) 
which  produced  an  effect  as  great  as  those  of  forty-five  feet  on  the 
ancient  principles.  At  first  it  was  conceived  that  these  discoveries 
opened  the  way  to  a  vast  extension  of  the  astronomer's  power  of 
vision ;  but  it  was  found  that  the  most  material  improvement  was  the 
compendious  size  of  the  new  instruments ;  for,  in  increasing  the  di- 
mensions, the  optician  was  stopped  by  the  impossibility  of  obtaining 
lenses  of  flint-glass  of  very  large  dimensions.  And  this  branch  of  art 
remained  long  stationary ;  but,  after  a  time,  its  epoch  of  advance  again 
arrived.  In  the  present  century,  Fraunhofer,  at  Munich,  with  the  help 
of  Guinand  and  the  pec]^niary  support  of  Utzschneider,  succeeded  in 
forming  lenses  of  fiint-glass  of  a  magnitude  till  then  unheard  of. 
Achromatic  object-glasses,  of  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  twenty  feet  focal 
length,  are  now  no  longer  impossible ;  although  in  such  attempts  the 
artist  cannot  reckon  on  certain  success. 

[2d  £d.]  [Joseph  Fraunhofer  was  bom  March  6, 1787,  at  Strau- 
bing  in  Bavaria,  the  son  of  a  poor  glazier.  He  was  in  his  earlier 
years  employed  in  his  father's  trade,  so  that  he  was  not  able  to  attend 
school,  and  remained  ignorant  of  writing  and  arithmetic  till  his  four- 
teenth year.  At  a  later  period  he  was  assisted  by  Utzschneider,  and 
tried  rapidly  to  recover  his  lost  ground.  In  the  year  1806  he  entered 
the  establishment  of  Utzschneider  as  an  optician.  In  this  establish- 
ment (transferred  from  Benedictbcuem  to  Munich  in  1819)  he  soon 
came  to  be  the  greatest  Optician  of  Germany.  His  excellent  tele- 
scopes and  microscopes  are  known  throughout  Europe.  His  greatest 
telescope,  that  in  the  Observatory  at  Dorpat,  has  an  object-ghiss  of  9 
inches  diameter,  and  a  focal  length  of  13j  feet  His  written  produc- 
tions are  to  be  found  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Bavarian  Academy,  in 
Gilbert's  Annalen  der  Fhysik,  and  in  Schumacher's  Astronomisehi 
Nachrichten.    He  died  the  7th  of  June,  1826.] 
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Sach  telescopes  might  be  expected  to  add  something  to  onr  knowl- 
edge of  the  heavens,  if  they  had  not  been  anticipated  by  reflectors  of 
an  equal  or  greater  scale.  James  Gregory  had  invented,  and  Newton 
had  more  efficaciously  introduced,  reflecting  telescopes.  But  these 
were  not  used  with  any  peculiar  effect,  till  the  elder  Herschel  nude 
them  his  especial  study.  His  skill  and  perseverance  in  grindii^ 
specula,  and  in  contriving  the  best  apparatus  for  tbeir  use,  were  re- 
warded by  a  number  of  curious  and  striking  discoveries,  among  which, 
as  we  have  already  related,  was  the  discovery  of  a  new  planet  beycnd 
Saturn.  In  1789,  Herschel  surpassed  all  his  former  attempts,  by 
bringing  into  action  a  reflecting  telescope  of  forty  feet  length,  with  & 
speculum  of  four  feet  in  diameter.  The  first  application  of  this  mag- 
nificent instrument  showed  a  new  satellite  (the  sixth)  of  Saturn.  He 
and  his  son  have,  with  reflectors  of  twenty  feet,  made  a  complete 
survey  of  the  heavens,  so  far  as  they  are  visible  in  this  country ;  and 
the  latter  is  now  in  a  distant  region  completing  this  survey,  by  adding 
to  it  the  other  hemisphere. 

In  speaking  of  the  improvements  of  telescopes  we  ought  to  notice, 
that  they  have  been  pursued  in  the  eye-glasses  as  well  as  in  the  ob- 
ject-glasses. Instead  of  the  single  lens,  Huyghens  substituted  an  eye- 
piece of  two  lenses,  which,  though  introduced  for  another  purpose, 
attained  the  object  of  destroying  color.^  Kamsden's  eye-piece  is  one 
fit  to  be  used  with  a  micrometer,  and  others  of  more  complex  construc- 
tion have  been  used  for  various  purposes. 

Sect,  2. —  Observatories, 

AsTRONOMv,  which  is  thus  benefited  by  the  erection  of  large  and 
stable  instnimonts,  requires  also  the  establishment  of  permanent  Ob- 
servatories, su})plied  with  funds  for  their  support,  and  for  that  of  the 
observers.  Such  observatories  have  existed  at  all  periods  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  science ;  but  from  the  commencement  of  the  period  which 
we  are  now  reviewing,  they  multiplied  to  such  an  extent  that  we  can- 
not even  enumerate  them.  Yet  we  must  undoubtedly  look  upon  such 
establishments,  and  the  labors  of  which  they  have  been  the  scene,  as 
important  and  essential  parts  of  the  history  of  the  progress  of  astron- 
omy. Some  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  observatories  of  modern 
times  we  may  mention.     The  first  of  these  were  that  of  Tycho  Brahe 
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at  Uraniburg,  and  that  of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel,  at  Cassel, 
where  Rothman  and  Byrgius  observed.  But  by  far  the  m6st  impor- 
tant observations,  at  least  since  those  of  Tycho,  which  were  the  basis  of 
the  discoveries  of  Kepler  and  Newton,  have  been  made  at  Paris  and 
Greenwich.  The  Observatory  of  Paris  was  built  in  166Y.  It  was  there 
that  the  first  Cassini  made  many  of  his  discoveries ;  three  of  his  de- 
scendants have  since  labored  in  the  same  place,  and  two  others  of  his 
family,  the  Maraldis;^  besides  many  other  eminent  astronomers,  as 
Picard,  La  Hire,  Lef^^vre,  Fouchy,  Legentil,  Chappe,  M^chain,  Bouvard. 
Greenwich  Observatory  was  built  a  few  years  later  (16Y5) ;  and  ever 
since  its  erection,  the  observations  there  made  have  been  the  founda- 
tion of  the  greatest  improvements  which  astronomy,  for  the  time,  re- 
ceived. Flamsteed,  Halley,  Bradley,  Bliss,  Maskelyne,  Pond,  have 
occupied  the  place  in  succession  :  on  the  retirement  of  the  last-named 
astronomer  in  1835,  Professor  Airy  was  removed  thither  from  the 
Cambridge  Observatory.  In  every  state,  and  in  almost  every  princi- 
pality in  Europe,  Observatories  have  been  established ;  but  these  have 
often  fallen  speedily  into  inaction,  or  have  contributed  little  to  the 
progress  of  astronomy,  because  their  observations  have  not  been  pub- 
lished. From  the  same  causes,  the  numerous  private  observatories 
which  exist  throughout  Europe  have  added  little  to  our  knowledge,  ex- 
cept where  the  attention  of  the  astronomer  has  been  directed  to  some 
definite  points ;  as,  for  instance,  the  magnificent  labors  of  the  Her- 
schels,  or  the  skilful  observations  made  by  Mr.  Pond  with  the  Westbury 
circle,  which  first  pointed  out  the  error  of  graduation  of  the  Greenwich 
quadrants.  The  Observations,  now  regularly  published,"  are  those  of 
Greenwich,  begun  by  Maskelyne,  and  continued  quarterly  by  Mr. 
Pond ;  those  of  Konigsberg,  published  by  Bessel  since  1814 ;  of  Vienna, 
by  Littrow  since  1820;  of  Speier,  by  Schwerd  since  1826;  those  of 
Cambridge,  commenced  by  Airy  in  1828;  of  Armagh,  by  Robinson 
in  1829.  Besides  these,  a  number  of  useful  observations  have  been 
published  in  journals  and  occasional  forms ;  as,  for  instance,  those  of 
Zach,  made  by  Seeberg,  near  Gotha,  since  1788;  and  others  have 
been  employed  in  forming  catalogues,  of  which  we  shall  speak  shortly. 
[2d  Rl.]  [I  have  left  the  statement  of  published  Observations  in 
the  text  as  it  stood  originally.  I  believe  that  at  present  (1847)  the 
twelve  places  contained  in  the  following  list  publish  their  Observations 
quite  regularly,  or  nearly  so ; — Greenwich,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Vienna, 
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Berlin,  Dorpat,  Munich,  Geneva,  Pans,  K5nigsberg,  Madrai^  the  C^ 
of  Good  Hope. 

Littrow,  in  his  translation,  adds  to  the  publicatioxis  notioed  io  the 
text  as  containing  astronomical  Oheenrations,  Zach*s  2f<maiiieke  Cor- 
retpondenz,  Lindenau  and  Bohnenbergei's  ZeiUchrift  fttr  Attnumie^ 
Bode's  AstranoniUcfua  Jahrbwhj  Schumacher's  Astranamueks  Nach- 
riehtm,] 

Nor  has  the  establishment  of  ohBenratories  been  confined  to  EuropeL 
In  1786,  M.  de  Beauchamp,  at  the  expense  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth, 
erected  an  observatory  at  Bagdad, ''  built  to  restore  the  Chaldean  md 
Arabian  observations,*'  as  the  inscription  stated ;  bat^  probablj,  the 
restoration  once  effected,  the  main  intention  had  been  folfilled,  tod 
little  perseverance  in  observing  was  thought  necessary.  In  1828,  tlie 
British  government  completed  the  building  of  an  observatory  at  tbe 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  Lacaille  had  already  made  an  astronom- 
ical station  by  his  observations  there  at  an  earlier  period  (1750);  and 
an  observatory  formed  in  New  South  Wales  by  Sir  T.  M.  Brisbane  ii 
1822,  and  presented  by  him  to  the  government,  is  also  in  activity.  Tbe 
East  India  Company  has  founded  observatories  at  Madras,  Bombsj, 
and  St  Helena ;  and  observations  made  at  the  former  of  these  places, 
and  at  St  Helena,  have  been  published. 

The  bearing  of  the  work  done  at  such  observatories  upon  the  past 
progress  of  astronomy,  has  already  been  seen  in  the  preceding  narra- 
tive. Their  bearing  upon  the  present  condition  of  the  science  will  be 
the  subject  of  a  few  remarks  hereafter. 

Sect,  3. — Scientific  Societies, 

The  influence  of  Scientific  Societies,  or  Academical  Bodies,  has  also 
been  very  powerful  in  the  subject  before  us.  In  all  branches  of  knowl- 
edge, the  use  of  such  associations  of  studious  and  inquiring  men  is 
great;  the  clearness  and  coherence  of  a  speculator's  ideas,  and  their 
agreement  with  facts  (the  two  main  conditions  of  scientific  truth),  are 
severally  but  beneficially  tested  by  collision  with  other  minds.  In  as- 
tronomy, moreover,  the  vast  extent  of  the  subject  makes  requisite  the 
division  of  labor  and  the  support  of  sympathy.  The  Royal  Societies 
of  London  and  of  Paris  were  founded  nearly  at  the  same  time  as  the 
metropolitan  Observatories  of  the  two  countries.  We  have  seen  what 
constellations  of  philosophers,  and  what  activity  of  research,  existed  at 
those  periods ;  these  philosophers  appear  in  the  lists,  their  discoveries 
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in  the  publications,  of  the  above-mentioned  eminent  Societies.  Ab 
the  progress  of  physical  science,  and  principally  of  astronomy,  attract- 
ed more  and  more  admiration.  Academies  Tvere  created  in  other  coun- 
tries. That  of  Berlin  was  founded  by  Leibnitz  in  1710;  that  of  St 
Petersburg  was  established  by  Peter  the  Great  in  1Y25;  and  both 
these  have  produced  highly  valuable  Memoirs.  In  more  modem 
times  these  associations  have  multiplied  almost  beyond  the  power  of 
estimation.  They  have  been  formed  according  to  divisions,  both  of 
locality  and  of  subject,  conformable  to  the  present  extent  of  science, 
and  the  vast  population  of  its  cultivators.  It  would  be  useless  to  at- 
tempt to  give  a  view  either  of  their  number  or  of  the  enormous  mass 
of  scientific  literature  which  their  Transactions  present  But  we  may 
notice,  as  especially  connected  with  our  present  subject,  the  Astronom- 
ical Society  of  London,  founded  in  1820,  which  gave  a  strong  impidae 
to  the  pursuit  of  the  science  in  England. 

Sect.  4. — Patrons  of  Astronomy. 

The  advantages  which  letters  and  philosophy  derive  from  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  great  have  sometimes  been  questioned;  that  love  of 
knowledge,  it  has  been  thought,  cannot  be  genuine  which  requirea 
such  stimulation,  nor  those  speculations  free  and  true  which  are  thus 
forced  into  being.  In  the  sciences  of  observation  and  calculation, 
however,  in  which  disputed  questions  can  be  experimentally  decided, 
and  in  which  opinions  are  not  disturbed  by  men^s  practical  principles 
and  interests,  there  is  nothing  necessarily  operating  to  poison  or  neu- 
tralize the  resources  which  wealth  and  power  supply  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  truth. 

Astronomy  has,  in  all  ages,  flourished  under  the  favor  of  the  rich 
and  powerful ;  in  the  period  of  which  wo  speak,  this  was  eminently 
the  case.  Louis  the  Fourteenth  gave  to  the  astronomy  of  France  a 
distinction  which,  without  him,  it  could  not  have  attained.  No  step 
perhaps  tended  more  to  this  than  his  bringing  the  celebrated  Dominic 
Cassini  to  Paris.  This  Italian  astronomer  (for  he  was  bom  at  Per- 
maldo,  in  the  county  of  Nice,  and  was  professor  at  Bologna),  was 
already  in  possession  of  a  brilliant  reputation,  when  the  French  am- 
bassador, in  the  name  of  his  sovereign,  applied  to  Pope  Clement  the 
Ninth,  and  to  the  senate  of  Bologna,  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  re- 
move to  Paris.  The  request  was  granted  only  so  far  as  an  absence  of 
six  years ;  but  at  the  end  of  that  time,  the  benefits  and  honors  which 
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the  king  had  confened  upon  him,  fixed  him  in  nance.  Hie  impiiltt 
which  hit  anival  (in  1669)  and  hit  midenoe  gave  to  attnoonf, 
thowed  the  witdom  of  the  meatnre.  In  the  tune  qiiriti  the  ftmi 
government  drew  to  Fttrit  ROmer  from  Denmarl^  Hnjghene  feonEU- 
land,  and  gave  a  pention  to  HeTdiut,  and  a  huge  aom  whan  ha  o^ 
•enratory  at  Dantno  had  been  deatroyed  by  five  in  1670. 

When  the  aorereigna  of  Pnuna  and  Buaia  were  ezertingthannba 
to  enoonrage  the  aciencea  in  their  oountriea^  they  fidlowed  the  ■■■ 
oonrae  which  had  been  ao  anooeaaftd  in  Fnaioe.  Thna^  aa  irahamHii 
the  Giar  Peter  took  Deliale  to  Feteraboig  in  1725;  tha  eaUnkel 
Frederick  the  Great  drew  to  Berlin,  Voltaire  and  ICanpertidai  Eokral 
Lagrange ;  and  the  Empreat  Catharine  obtained  in  the  aame  way  BbIb; 
two  of  the  Bemoollia,  and  other  mathematioiana.  In  none  of  thve  9- 
atancea,  howeyer,  did  it  happen  that  ''the  geneioua  plant  did  atill  in 
atock  renew,"  as  we  have  seen  waa  the  case  at  Paria^  with  the  Gbanni 
and  their  kinsmen  the  Maraldis. 

[2d  Ed.]  [I  may  notice  among  instances  of  the  patronage  of  ii- 
tronomy,  the  reward  at  present  offered  by  the  King  of  Denmaik  fa 
the  discovery  of  a  Comet] 

It  is  not  necessary  to  mention  here  the  more  recent  oaaea  in  whidi 
sovereigns  or  statesmen  have  attempted  to  patronise  individnal  as- 
tronomers. 

Sect  6. — Astronomical  ExpeditioM. 

Besides  the  pensions  thus  bestowed  upon  resident  mathematidaiis 
and  astronomers,  the  governments  of  Europe  have  wisely  and  usefbOj 
employed  considerable  sums  upon  expeditions  and  travels  undertakai 
by  men  of  science  for  some  appropriate  object  Thus  Picard,  in  1671, 
was  sent  to  XJraniburg,  the  scene  of  Tycho's  observations,  to  determine 
its  latitude  and  its  longitude.  He  found  that  *'  the  City  of  the  Skie^ 
had  utterly  disappeared  from  the  earth ;  and  even  its  foundations  were 
retraced  with  difficulty.  With  the  same  object,  that  of  accurately 
connecting  the  labors  of  the  places  which  had  been  at  different  periods 
the  metropolis  of  astronomy,  Chazelles  was  sent,  in  1693,  to  Alexan- 
dria. We  have  already  mentioned  Richer^s  astronomical  expedition 
to  Cayenne  in  1672,  Varin  and  Deshayes'  were  sent  a  few  years  later 
into  the  same  regions  for  similar  purposes.    Halley's  expedition  to  St 
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Helena  in  1677,  with  the  view  of  observing  the  southern  stare,  was  at 
his  own  expense ;  but  at  a  later  period  (in  1698),  he  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  a  small  vessel  by  King  William  the  Third,  in  order 
that  he  might  make  his  magnetical  observations  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Lacaille  was  maintained  bj  the  French  government  four  years 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (1750-4),  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the 
stars  of  the  southern  hemisphere.  The  two  transits  of  Venus  in  1761 
and  1769,  occasioned  expeditions  to  be  sent  to  Eamtschatka  and  To- 
bolsk by  the  Russians;  to  the  Isle  of  France,  and  to  Coromandel,  by 
the  French  ;*°  to  the  isles  of  St.  Helena  and  Otaheite  by  the  English ; 
to  Lapland  and  to  Drontheim,  by  the  Swedes  and  Danes.  I  shall  not 
here  refer  to  the  measures  of  degrees  executed  by  various  nations,  still 
less  the  innumerable  surveys  by  land  and  sea ;  but  I  may  just  notice 
the  successive  English  expeditions  of  Captains  Basil  Hall,  Sabine,  and 
Foster,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  length  of  the  seconds'  pen- 
dulum in  different  latitudes ;  and  the  voyages  of  M.  Biot  and  others, 
sent  by  the  French  government  for  the  same  purpose.  Much  has  been 
done  in  this  way,  but  not  more  than  the  progress  of  astronomy  abso- 
lutely required ;  and  only  a  small  portion  of  that  which  the  comple- 
tion of  the  subject  calls  for. 

Sect,  6. — Present  State  of  Astronomy. 

AsTRONOMT,  in  its  present  condition,  is  not  only  much  the  most  ad- 
vanced of  the  sciences,  but  is  also  in  far  more  favorable  circumstances 
than  any  other  science  for  making  any  future  advance,  as  soon  as  this 
is  possible.  The  general  methods  and  conditions  by  which  such  an 
advantage  is  to  be  obtained  for  the  various  sciences,  we  shall  endeavor 
hereafter  to  throw  some  light  upon ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  we  may 
notice  here  some  of  the  circumstances  in  which  this  peculiar  felicity 
of  the  present  state  of  astronomy  may  be  traced. 

The  science  is  cultivated  by  a  number  of  votaries,  with  an  assiduity 
and  labor,  and  with  an  expenditure  of  private  and  public  resources,  to 
which  no  other  subject  approaches ;  and  the  mode  of  its  cultivation  in 
all  public  and  most  private  observatorits,  has  this  character — ^that  it 
forms,  at  the  same  time,  a  constant  process  of  verificaUon  of  existing 
discoveries,  and  a  strict  search  for  any  new  discoverable  laws.  The  ob 
servations  made  arc  immediately  referred  to  the  best  tables,  and  cor- 
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reeled  by  the  best  formulsQ  which  are  known ;  and  if  the  resolt  d 
such  a  reduction  leaves  any  thing  unaccounted  for,  the  astroDomer  k 
forthwith  curious  and  anxious  to  trace  this  deviation  from  the  expected 
numbers  to  its  rule  and  its  origin ;  and  till  the  first,  at  least,  of  th&e 
things  is  performed,  he  is  dissatisfied  and  unqaiet.  The  refere&ee  d 
observations  to  the  state  of  the  heavens  as  known  by  previous  researti©, 
implies  a  great  amount  of  calculation.  The  exact  places  of  the  stais 
at  some  standard  period  are  recorded  in  CatcUopues  ;  their  moTemsats, 
according  to  the  laws  hitherto  detected,  are  arranged  in  Tables;  aad 
if  these  tables  are  applied  to  predict  the  numbers  which  obsennti<» 
on  each  day  ought  to  give,  they  form  JEphemerides,  Thus  the  cxi- 
logues  of  fixed  stars  of  Flamsteed,  of  Piazzi,  of  Maskeljne,  of  the  As- 
tronomical Society,  are  the  basis  of  all  observation.  To  these  are  ap- 
plied the  Corrections  for  Refraction  of  Bradley  or  Bessel,  and  those 
for  Aberration,  for  Nutation,  for  Precession,  of  the  best  modem  astron- 
omers. The  observations  so  corrected  enable  the  observer  to  sat^ 
himself  of  the  delicacy  and  fidelity  of  his  measures  of  time  and  space: 
his  Clocks  and  his  Arcs.  But  this  being  done,  different  stars  so  ob- 
served can  be  compared  with  each  other,  and  the  astronomer  can  then 
endeavor  further  to  correct  his  fundamental  Elements ; — his  Catalogue, 
or  his  Tables  of  Corrections.  In  these  Tables,  though  previous  dis- 
covery has  ascertained  the  law,  yet  the  exact  quantity,  the  constant  or 
coefficient  of  the  formula,  can  be  exactly  fixed  only  by  numerous  obser- 
vatious  and  comparisons.  This  is  a  labor  which  is  still  going  on,  and 
in  which  there  are  differences  of  opinion  on  almost  every  point;  but 
the  amount  of  these  differences  is  the  strongest  evidence  of  the  cer- 
tainty and  exactness  of  those  doctrines  in  which  all  agree.  Thus  Lin- 
denau  makes  the  coefficient  of  Nutation  rather  less  than  nine  seconds, 
which  other  astronomers  give  as  about  nine  seconds  and  three-tenths. 
The  Tables  of  Refraction  are  still  the  subject  of  much  discussion,  and 
of  many  attempts  at  improvement.  And  after  or  amid  these  discus- 
sions, arise  questions  whether  there  be  not  other  corrections  of  which 
the  law  has  not  yet  been  assigned.  The  most  remarkable  example  of 
such  questions  is  the  controversy  concerning  the  existence  of  an  An- 
nual Parallax  of  the  fixed  stars,  which  Brinkley  asserted,  and  which 
Pond  denied.  Such  a  dispute  between  two  of  the  best  modern  ob- 
servers, only  proves  that  the  quantity  in  question,  if  it  really  exist,  is 
of  the  same  order  as  the  hitherto  unsurmounted  errors  of  instruments 
and  corrections. 

[2d  Ed.]    [The  belief  in  an  appreciable  parallax  of  some  of  the  fixed 
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stars  appears  to  gain  ground  among  astronomers.  The  parallax  of  61 
Cygni^  as  determined  by  Bessel,  is  0"'34 ;  about  one-third  of  a  second, 
or  1-10000  of  a  degree.  That  of  a  Centauri^  as  determined  by  Ma- 
clear,  is  0"-9,  or  1-4000  of  a  degree.] 

But  besides  the  fixed  stars  and  their  corrections,  the  astronomer  has 
the  motions  of  the  planets  for  his  field  of  action.  The  established 
theories  have  given  us  tables  of  these,  from  which  their  daily  places 
are  calculated  and  given  in  our  Ephemerides,  as  the  Berliner  Jahrbuch 
of  Encke,  or  the  Nautical  Almanac^  published  by  the  government  of 
this  country,  the  Connaissance  des  Terns  which  appears  at  Paris,  or 
the  Effemeridi  di  Milano,  The  comparison  of  the  observed  with  the 
tabular  place,  gives  us  the  means  of  correcting  the  coefficients  of  the 
tables ;  and  thus  of  obtaining  greater  exactness  in  the  constants  of  the 
solar  system.  But  these  constants  depend  upon  the  mass  and  form  of 
the  bodies  of  which  the  system  is  composed ;  and  in  this  province,  as 
well  as  in  sidereal  astronomy,  different  determinations,  obtained  by  dif- 
ferent paths,  may  be  compared ;  and  doubts  may  be  raised  and  may 
be  solved.  In  this  way,  the  perturbations  produced  by  Jupiter  on  dif- 
ferent planets  gave  rise  to  a  doubt  whether  his  attraction  be  really  pro- 
portional to  his  mass,  as  the  law  of  universal  gravitation  asserts.  The 
doubt  has  been  solved  by  Nicolai  and  Encke  in  Germany,  and  by  Airy 
in  England.  The  mass  of  Jupiter,  as  shown  by  the  perturbations  of 
Juno,  of  Vesta,  and  of  Encke's  Comet,  and  by  the  motion  of  his  outer- 
most Satellite,  is  found  to  agree,  though  different  from  the  mass  pre- 
viously received  on  the  authority  of  Laplace.  Thus  also  Burckhardt, 
Littrow,  and  Airy,  have  corrected  the  elements  of  the  Solar  Tables.  In 
other  cases,  the  astronomer  finds  that  no  change  of  the  coefficients  wHl. 
bring  the  Tables  and  the  observations  to  a  coincidence ; — that  a  new 
term  in  the  formula  is  wanting.  He  obtains,  as  far  as  he  can,  the  law 
of  this  unknown  term ;  if  possible,  he  traces  it  to  some  known  or  prob- 
able cause.  Thus  Mr.  Airy,  in  his  examination  of  the  Solar  Tables, 
not  only  found  that  a  diminution  of  the  received  mass  of  Mars  was 
necessary,  but  perceived  discordances  which  led  him  to  suspect  the  ex- 
istence of  a  new  inequality.  Such  an  inequality  was  at  length  found  to 
result  theoretically  from  the  attraction  of  Venus.  Encke,  in  his  exam- 
ination of  his  comet,  found  a  diminution  of  the  periodic  time  in  the 
successive  revolutions ;  from  which  he  inferred  the  existence  of  a  resist- 
ing medium.  Uranus  still  deviates  from  his  tabular  place,  and  the 
cause  remains  yet  to  be  discovered.  (But  see  the  Additions  to  this 
volume.) 
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Thus  it  is  impossible  that  an  assertion,  false  to  any  amount  wbich 
the  existing  state  of  observation  can  easily  detect^  should  hare  ur 
abiding  prevalence  in  astronomy.  Such  errors  may  long  keep  tkir 
jrround  in  any  science  which  is  contained  mainly  in  didactic  vorb, 
and  studied  in  the  closet,  but  not  acted  upon  elsewhere ; — iriii^  is 
reasoned  upon  much,  but  brought  to  the  test  of  experiment  rvdj  or 
never.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  an  error,  if  it  arise,  makes  its  wiy  nio 
the  Tables,  into  the  Ephemeris,  into  the  observer's  nightly  list,  or  bi 
sheet  of  Reductions ;  Uie  evidence  of  sense  flies  in  its  face  in  a  thoisiiiii 
observatories ;  the  discrepancy  is  traced  to  its  source,  and  soon  dia^ 
pears  forever. 

In  this  favored  branch  of  knowledge,  the  most  recondite  and  delicu^ 
discoveries  can  no  more  suffer  doubt  or  contradiction,  than  the  mos 
palpable  facts  of  sense  which  the  face  of  nature  offers  to  our  nodct 
The  last  great  discovery  in  astronomy — ^the  motion  of  the  stars  arisiBf 
from  Aberration — is  as  obvious  to  the  vast  population  of  astronomical 
observers  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  as  the  motion  of  the  stars  about  tbe 
pole  is  to  the  casual  night  wanderer.  And  this  immunity  from  tbe 
danger  of  any  large  error  in  the  received  doctrines,  is  a  firm  platfom 
on  which  the  astronomer  can  stand  and  exert  himself  to  reach  p^pel- 
ually  further  and  further  into  the  region  of  the  unknown. 

The  same  scrupulous  care  and  diligence  in  recording  all  that  has 
hitherto  been  ascertained,  has  been  extended  to  those  departments  of 
astronomy  in  wbich  we  have  as  yet  no  general  principles  which  serve 
to  bind  together  our  acquired  treasures.  These  records  may  be  con- 
sidered as  constituting  a  Descriptive  Astronomy  ;  such  are,  for  instance, 
Catalogues  of  Stars,  and  Maps  of  the  Heavens,  Maps  of  the  Moon,  rep- 
resentatioHs  of  the  appearance  of  the  Sun  and  Planets  as  seen  throngh 
powerful  telescopes,  pictures  of  Nebulae,  of  Comets,  and  the  like.  Thus, 
besides  the  Catalogue  of  Fundamental  Stars  which  may  be  considered 
as  standard  points  of  reference  for  all  observations  of  the  Sun,  Moon, 
and  Planet%  there  exist  many  largo  catalogues  of  smaller  stars, 
Flamsteed's  Historia  Celestis^  which  much  surpassed  any  previous  cat- 
alogue, contained  above  3000  stars.  But  in  1801,  the  French  Histoirt 
Celeste  appeared,  comprising  observations  of  50,000  stars.  Catalogues 
or  charts  of  other  special  portions  of  the  sky  have  been  published  more 
recently;  and  in  1825,  the  Berlin  Academy  proposed  to  the  astron- 
omers of  Euro|>e  to  carry  on  this  work  by  portioning  out  the  heavens 
among  them. 

[2d  Ed.]    [Before  Flamsteed,  the  best  Catalogue  of  the  Stars  was 
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lycho  Brahe's,  containing  the  places  of  about  1000  stars,  determined 
very  roughly  with  the  naked  eye.  On  the  occasion  of  a  project  of 
finding  the  longitude,  which  was  offered  to  Charles  IL,  in  1074,  Flam- 
steed  represented  that  the  method  was  quite  useless,  in  ecmsequeoce, 
among  other  things,  of  the  inaccuracy  of  Tycho*s  places  of  the  stan. 
Flamsteed's  letters  being  shown  King  Charles,  he  was  startled  at  the 
assertion  of  the  fixed  stars'  places  being  false  in  the  Catalogue,  and 
said,  with  some  vehemence,  **  He  must  have  them  anew  observed,  ex- 
amined, and  corrected  for  tbe  use  of  his  seamen.**  This  was  the  im- 
mediate occasion  of  building  Greenwich  Observatory,  and  placing 
Flamsteed  there  as  an  observer.  Flamsteed's  HiiUma  CeUitii  ccm- 
tained  above  8000  stars,  observed  with  telescopic  sights.  It  has  re» 
cently  been  republished  with  important  improvements  by  Mr.  Baily. 
See  Baily's  Flamsteed^  p.  88. 

The  French  ffistoire  Celeste  was  published  in  1801  by  Lalande, 
containing  50,000  stars,  simply  as  observed  by  himself  and  other 
French  astronomers.  The  reduction  of  the  observations  contained  in 
this  Catalogue  to  the  mean  places  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1800 
may  be  effected  by  means  of  Tables  published  by  Schumacher  for  that 
purpose  in  1825. 

In  1807,  Piazzi^s  Catalogue  of  6748  stars,  founded  on  Maskelyne^s 
Catalogue  of  1700,  was  published;  afterwards  extended  to  7646  stars 
in  1814.  This  is  considered  as  the  greatest  work  undertaken  by  any 
modem  astronomer ;  the  observations  bdng  well  made,  reduced,  and 
compared  with  those  of  former  astronomers.  Piazzi's  Catalogue  is 
the  standard  and  accurate  Catalogue,  as  the  HiiUnre  CelaU  is  the 
standard  approximate  Catalogue  for  small  stars.  But  the  new  planets 
were  discovered  mostly  by  a  comparison  of  tlie  heavens  with  Bode*s 
(Berlin)  Catalogue. 

I  may  mention  other  Catalogues  of  Stars  which  have  recently  been 
published.  Pond's  Catalogue  contains  1112  Northern  stars;  John- 
son's, 606 ;  Wrottesley's,  1318  (in  Right  Ascension  only);  Airy's  First 
Cambridge  Catalogue,  726 ;  his  Greenwich  Catalogue,  1489.  Pear- 
son's has  520  zodiacal  stars ;  Groombridge's,  4243  circumpolar  stars 
as  far  as  50  degrees  of  North  Polar  distance;  Santini's,  a  zone  18  de- 
grees North  of  the  equator.  Besides  these,  Mr.  Taylor  has  published, 
by  order  of  the  Madras  government,  a  Catalogue  of  11,000  stars  ob- 
served by  him  at  Madras ;  and  Rumker,  who  observed  in  the  Obser- 
vatory established  by  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane  at  Paramatta  (in  Australia), 
has  commenced  a  Catalogue  which  is  to  contain  12,000.     Mr.  Baily 
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pnUkhed  two  Stondard  CatalogaM;  thifc  of  the  Boyal  AUnmnkil 
Bodety,eoiiUi]iiiig  2881  stan;  and  Uiaft  of  the  Britidi  Aneciiim, 
oonUuning  8377  sUn.  I  omit  othor  Gatalognai^  «a  thow  of  Ai^ 
ander,  dx^  and  Catalogoaa  of  Southom  Stan. 

Of  the  Berlin  llqM^  fenrteen  faoon  in  Bight  AaoMwion  ham  bin 
pobliahed;  and  their  ralne  may  be  jodged  of  by  tliia  dienoMlM^ 
that  it  was  in  a  great  meiaiue  by  eomparing  the  haaFona  with  im 
Mapa  that  the  new  planet  Astr«a  was  disooveved.  Tlie  Zone  oteem- 
tioos  made  at  Kdnigsbergi  by  the  late  iUnitrioiia  aatnnonier  BsmI, 
dflMrre  to  be  mentioned,  as  embracing  a  jmA  nomber  of  atan. 

The  common  mode  of  diti^naUn^  tk$  Stars  ia  founded  npoa  tk 
ancient  constellatioDs  as  given  by  Ptolemy;  to  whioh  Bayer,  of  Ai^ 
burg^  in  his  Uranometria^  added  the  artifice. of  designatiog  the  bi^ 
est  stars  in  each  constellation  by  the  Greek  letter%  a,fi,y^  Ao^  ^^ 
in  order  of  brightness,  and  when  these  were  ezhaoated^  die  Latin  ht- 
tsrs.  Flamsteed  used  nnmbers.  As  the  number  of  obeerved  atan  ii- 
creased,  Yarious  methods  were  employed  for  dengnalang  fbem ;  and  Ae 
oonfuaion  which  has  been  thus  introdacedi  both  with  regard  to  the 
boondaries  of  the  constellations  and  the  nomenclature  of  the  atan  is 
each,  has  been  much  complained  of  lately.  Some  attempta  bmTe  been 
made  to  remedy  this  yariety  and  disorder.  Mr.  Axgelander  haa  lecenUj 
nKOi^ed  Stan,  according  to  their  magnitudes  as  seen  by  the  nsked 
eve*  in  a  Xtue  UranometrU, 

Amon^  roprcsentations  of  the  Moon  I  may  mention  Heveliua's  SeU- 
Miyni/AAio,  a  work  of  former  times,  and  Beer  and  Madler'a  Map  of  the 
Mo^^u,  recently  published.] 

1  have  already  said  something  of  the  obsenratiotia  of  the  two  He^ 
•ohels  on  Double  SiarSj  which  have  led  to  a  knowledge  of  the  law  of 
the  revolution  of  such  systems.  But  besides  these,  the  same  illnatrious 
astronomers  have  accumulated  enormous  treasures  of  obeervations  of 
Ndnilm  ;  the  materials,  it  may  be,  hereafter,  of  some  vast  new  genial- 
ixation  with  respect  to  the  history  of  the  system  of  the  univene. 

[2d  £d.]  [A  few  measures  of  Double  Stars  are  to  be  found  in  pre- 
vious astronomical  records.  But  the  epoch  of  the  creation  of  this  part 
of  the  science  of  astronomy  must  be  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  ccntuiy,  when  Sir  William  Herschel  (in  1802)  published  in  the 
Phil.  Trans,  a  Catalogue  of  500  new  Nebulae  of  various  classes,  and  in 
the  Phil.  Trans.  1803,  a  paper  "On  the  changes  in  the  relative  situa- 
\\s>\\  of  the  Double  Stars  in  25  years."  In  succeeding  papers  he  pur- 
MN^\  tlie  subject.    In  one  in  1814  he  noticed  the  breaking  up  of  the 
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Milky  Way  in  differeot  plaoes,  apparently  from  some  principle  of  Attrac- 
tion ;  aftd  in  this,  and  in  one  in  1817,  he  published  those  remarkable 
views  on  the  distribution  of  the  stars  in  our  own  cluster  as  forming  a 
large  stratum,  and  on  the  connection  of  stars  and  nebulss  (the  stars  ap- 
pearing sometimes  to  be  accompanied  by  nebulae,  sometimes  to  have  ab- 
sorbed a  part  of  the  nebula,  and  sometimes  to  have  been  formed  from 
nebulae),  which  have  been  accepted  and  propounded  by  others  as  the  Neb- 
ular Theory.  Sir  William  Herschers  last  paper  was  a  Catalogue  of  145 
new  Double  Stars  communicated  to  the  Astronomical  Society  in  1822. 
In  1827  M.  Struve,  of  Dorpat  (in  Russia),  published  his  Catalogus 
NovuBj  containing  the  places  of  3112  double  stars.  While  this  was 
going  on.  Sir  John  Herschel  and  Sir  James  South  published  (in  the 
Phil.  TVoM.  1824)  accurate  measures  of  880  Double  and  Triple  Stars, 
to  which  Sir  J.  South  afterwards  added  468.  Mr.  Dunlop  published 
measures  of  253  Southern  Double  Stars.  Other  Observations  have  been 
published  by  Capt  Smyth,  Mr.  Dawes,  he.  The  great  work  of  Struve, 
Mensurce  MierometriccB^  <&c.,  contains  3134  such  objects,  including  most 
of  Sir  W.  Herschel's  Double  Stars.  Sir  J.  Herschel  in  1826, 7,  and  8 
presented  to  the  Astronomical  Society  about  1000  measures  of  Double 
Stars ;  and  in  1830,  good  measures  of  1236,  made  with  his  20-feet  re- 
flector. His  paper  in  vol.  v.  of  the  Ast.  Soc,  Mem.^  besides  measures 
of  364  such  stars,  exhibits  all  the  most  striking  results,  as  to  the  mo- 
tion of  Double  Stars,  which  have  yet  been  obtained.  In  1835  he  car- 
ried his  20-feet  reflector  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  for  the  purpose  of 
completing  the  survey  of  Double  Stars  and  Nebulae  in  the  southern 
hemisphere  with  the  same  instruments  which  had  explored  the  north- 
em  skies.  He  returned  from  the  Cape  in  1838,  and  is  now  (1846) 
about  to  give  the  world  the  results  of  his  labors.  Besides  the  stars 
just  mentioned,  his  work  will  contain  from  1500  to  2000  additional 
double  stars ;  making  a  gross  number  of  above  8000 ;  in  which  of 
course  are  included  a  number  of  objects  of  no  great  scientific  interest, 
but  in  which  also  are  contained  the  materials  of  the  most  important 
discoveries  which  remain  to  be  made  by  astronomers.  The  publica- 
tion of  Sir  John  HerschePs  great  work  upon  Double  Stars  and  Nebulae 
is  looked  for  with  eager  interest  by  astronomers. 

Of  the  observations  of  Nebulas  we  may  say  what  has  just  been  said 
of  the  observations  of  Double  Stars ; — ^that  they  probably  contain  the 
materials  of  important  future  discoveries.  It  it  iiiiDOHible  not  to  re- 
gard these  phenomena  with  reference  to  ^  ^»m^ 
which  has  been  propounded  by  L^daoe^  nd  n* 
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•klad  iqpon  hj  othar  penooi;— Bamalfi  tha  hypoUMni  tint  wjt&md 
mfolTiiigplaiie^  of  wbioh  the  Solar  Syilemk  aaenmph^ttlnfroB 
the  gndojil  oontraotioii  and  teparalion  of  ▼«•&  wea  of  nebdooiMt- 
tor.  Tet  it  doea  not  appear  that  any  ohaogea  hsTO  been  otamdi 
neboln  which  tend  to  oonflnnthiilqripothjBaiB;  and  tihe  moat  poraU 
taleioope  in  the  woild,  reeentij  encted  bj  the  Bnrl  of  BooM^  hat  ^ 
reaolta  whioh  militate  against  the  hypotheab;  inaamnoli  aa  it  ha 
•hown  that  what  appeared  a  diffiued  nebnlona  waaa  1%  faj  a  gnito 
power  of  raton,  xeiolTed,  in  all  casea  yet  eraminfid,  into  aepanrtBrtm 
When  astronomical  phenomena  are  viewed  with  referenoe  ts  fti 
Nebnlar  Hypothesis,  they  do  not  belong  so  properly  to  AatrDP0My,ii 
the  Yiew  here  taken  of  it,  as  to  Cosmogony.  If  amoh  specnhttai 
shonld  acquire  any  scientific  Taloe,  we  shall  hare  to  airange  Am 
among  those  which  I  have  called  Patrntklogfieai  Scienoea;  nsmly; 
those  Sciences  which  contemplate  the  nnivene,  the  earth,  and  iti  wr 
habitants,  with  referenoe  to  their  historical  changes  end  the  cansn  d 
those  chan^;es.] 


ADDITIONS  TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION. 


INTRODtrcnON. 

THERE  k  a  diflSculty  in  writiDg  for  popular  readers  a  History  of  the 
Inductive  Sciences,  arising  from  this ; — ^that  the  sympathy  of  snch 
readers  goes  most  readily  and  naturally  along  the  course  which  leads 
to  ffdse  science  and  to  failure.  Men,  in  the  outset  of  their  attempts  at 
knowledge,  are  prone  to  rush  from  a  few  hasty  observations  of  fieu^ts  to 
some  wide  and  comprehensive  principles ;  and  then,  to  frame  a  system 
on  these  principles.  This  is  the  opposite  of  the  method  by  which  the 
Sciences  have  really  and  historically  been  conducted;  namely,  the 
method  of  a  gradual  and  cautious  ascent  from  observation  to  principles 
of  limited  generality,  and  from  them  to  others  more  general.  This 
latter,  the  true  Scientific  Method,  is  IndueOon^  and  has  led  to  the  Inr 
duetive  Sciences.  The  other,  the  spontaneous  and  deludve  course,  has 
been  termed  by  Francis  Bacon,  who  first  clearly  pointed  out  the  dis- 
tinction, and  warned  men  of  the  error,  Aniicipatian,  The  hopelessness 
of  this  course  is  the  great  lesson  of  his  philosophy ;  but  by  this  course 
proceeded  all  the  earlier  attempts  of  the  Greek  philosophers  to  obtain 
a  knowledge  of  the  Universe. 

Laborious  observation,  narrow  and  modest  inference,  caution,  slow 
and  gradual  advance,  limited  knowledge,  are  all  unwelcome  efibrts  and 
restraints  to  the  mind  of  man,  when  his  speculative  spirit  is  once 
roused :  yet  these  are  the  necessary  conditions  of  all  advance  in  the 
Inductive  Sciences.  Hence,  as  I  have  said,  it  is  difficult  to  win  the 
Bjrmpathy  of  popular  readers  to  the  true  history  of  these  sciences.  The 
career  of  bold  systems  and  fanciful  pretences  of  knowledge  is  more  en- 
tertaining and  striking.  Not  only  so,  but  the  bold  guesses  and  ^nci- 
ful  reasonings  of  men  unchecked  by  doubt  or  fear  of  failure  are  often 
presented  as  the  dictates  of  Common  Sense; — as  the  plain,  unsophist- 
icated, unforced  reason  of  man,  acting  according  to  no  artificial  rules, 
but  following  its  own  natural  course.    Such  Common  Sense,  while  it 
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oomplaoently  plomet  itself  on  its  deur-dghtednefls  in  rqectiiig  aiUtnn 
■ygtems  of  others,  is  no  less  aibitrary  in  its  own  alignments,  snd  oftr. 
no  less  fimciM  in  its  inYentions,  than  thoee  whom  it  condemns. 

We  cannot  take  a  better  representatiTe  of  the  Common  Sense  of  df 
andent  Oreeks  than  Socrates:  and  we  find  thnt  hia  Common Sesse. 
judging  with  such  admirable  sagaeitf  and  acateneaa  respectbg  mnl 
and  practical  matters,  oflfored,  when  he  ^»idied  it  to  phyaical  ipeoSm 
examples  of  the  nnoonscions  assnmptions  and  fimoifbl  t^aaonings  whick 
as  we  haye  said,  Conunon  Sense  on  such  sabjeofB  conunonlj  inTohe^ 

Socrates,  Xenophon  tells  ns  {Memora^Ua,  !▼.  ?),  reconunended  k> 
friends  not  to  study  astronomy,  so  as  to  pnrsae  it  into  scientific  deoik 
This  was  practical  advice :  but  he  proceeded  fiirther  to  speak  of  tk 
palpable  mistakes  made  by  those  who  had  carried  anch  stadiei  &^ 
thest  Anaxagoras,  for  instance,  he  said,  held  that  the  Son  vts  i 
Eire : — ^he  did  not  consider  that  men  can  look  at  a  fiie,  but  they  csms 
look  at  the  Son ;  they  become  dark  by  the  Son  ahinin^  np<m  thn. 
but  not  so  by  the  fire.  He  did  not  consider  that  no  plants  can  giov 
well  except  they  have  sanshine,  bat  if  they  are  exposed  to  the  fin  ihgj 
are  spoiled.  Again,  when  he  said  that  the  Smi  waa  a  atone  red^ 
l^.did  not  consider  thatastone  heated  by  the  fire  is  not  lnnunoiii»aid 
soon  cools,  bnt  the  son  is  always  Inminons  and  alwaja  hot. 

We  may  easily  conceive  how  a  disciple  of  Anaxagoras  would  zeply 
to  these  arguments.  He  would  say,  for  example,  as  we  should  piob- 
bly  say  at  present,  that  if  there  were  a  mass  of  matter  so  lai^  sDd  so 
hot  aa  Anaxagoras  supposed  the  Sun  to  be,  its  light  might  be  as  gKsl 
and  its  heat  as  permanent  as  the  heat  and  light  of  the  aun  are,  as  jet, 
known  to  be.  In  this  case  the  arguments  of  Socratea  are  at  any  nte 
no  better  than  the  doctrine  of  Anaxagoras. 


BOOK  I. 


THE  GREEK  SCHOOL  PHILOSOPHY. 


CHAPTER  n. 
The  Greek  Schools. 


The  Platonic  Doctrine  of  Ideas. 

IN  Bpeaking  of  the  Foundation  of  the  Greek  School  Philosophy,  I 
have  referred  to  the  dialogue  entitled  Parmenides,  commonly 
ascribed  to  Plato.  And  the  doctrines  ascribed  to  Parmenides,  in  that 
and  in  other  works  of  ancient  authors,  are  certainly  remarkable  exam- 
ples of  the  tendency  which  prevailed  among  the  Greeks  to  rush  at  once 
to  the  highest  generalizations  of  which  the  human  mind  is  capable. 
The  distinctive  dogma  of  the  Eleatic  School,  of  which  Parmenides  was 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  teachers,  was  that  All  Thinge  are  One. 
This  indeed  was  rather  a  doctrine  of  metaphysical  theology  than  of 
physical  science.  It  tended  to,  or  agreed  with,  the  doctrine  that  All 
things  are  God : — the  doctrine  commonly  called  Paniheiem,  But  the 
tenet  of  the  Platonists  which  was  conmionly  put  in  opposition  to  this, 
that  we  must  seek  The  One  in  the  Many,  had  a  bearing  upon  physical 
science ;  at  least,  if  wo  interpret  it,  as  it  is  generally  interpreted,  that 
we  must  seek  the  one  Law  which  pervades  a  multiplicity  of  Phenom- 
ena. We  may  however  take  the  liberty  of  remarking,  that  to  speak 
of  a  Rule  which  is  exemplified  in  many  cases,  as  being  '*  the  One  in 
the  Many"  (a  way  of  speaking  by  which  we  put  out  of  sight  the  con- 
sideration what  very  different  kinds  of  things  the  One  and  the  Many 
are),  is  a  mode  of  expression  which  makes  a  very  simple  matter  look 
very  mysterious ;  and  is  another  example  of  the  tendency  which  urges 
speculative  men  to  aim  at  metaphysical  generality  rather  than  scien- 
tific truth. 

The  Dialogue  Parmenidee  is,  as  I  have  said,  commonly  referred  to 
Plato.    Yet  it  is  entirely  different  in  saUtanoe^  maniiei^  Mid  tendency 
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flx>m  themostchancteriitwoftheFlatcmio  Dulogo^  In  tlMie|S(»> 
rates  is  represented  as  finally  saooessfiil  in  refbting  or  lontbg  haad* 
versaries,  however  oonfident  their  tone  and  howeTer  pc^mlar  Hhmn- 
sertions.  They  are  angered  or  humbled;  he  retains  hia  good  taps 
and  his  air  of  saperiority,  and  when  they  are  ezhanated,  he  imif 
in  his  own  way. 

In  the  Parmemdm^  on  the  oontrary,  eTBiy  thiqg  ia  the  levcm  cf 
this.  Pannenides  and  Zeno  exchange  good-hnmoved  amileB  at  Sik- 
rates'  criticism,  when  the  bystanders  expeot  them  to  grow  aigif. 
They  listen  to  Socrates  while  he  propounds  PUto*s  dootiine  of  Ubh; 
and  reply  to  him  with  solid  arguments  which  he  does  not  answci^tti 
which  haye  never  yet  been  answered*  Pannenidea,  in  a  patroBng 
way,  lets  him  off;  and  having  done  this,  beingr  much  eatieit6d,k 
pronounces  a  discourse  concerning  the  One  and  the  Many ;  whidfOb" 
scure  as  it  may  seem  to  us,  was  obvioudy  intended  to  be  imfididik: 
and  during  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  Dialogue,  the  friesd  d 
Socrates  appears  only  as  a  passive  reqwndent^  Mjing  Tet  at  Fqu 
the  a8serti<ms  of  Parmenides  require  him  to  do;  just  in  the  mm 
way  in  which  the  opponents  of  Socrates  are  repieaented  in  other  D» 
logues. 

These  circumstances,  to  which  other  historical  diflienltiea  vaifjiA  be 
added,  seem  to  show  plainly  that  the  Parmenides  must  be  r^razded  m 
an  Eleatic,  not  as  a  Platonic  Dialogue  ;•"— as  composed  to  confute^  sot 
to  assert,  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  Ideas. 

The  Platonic  doctrine  of  Ideas  has  an  important  bearing  upon  the 
philosophy  of  Science,  and  was  suggested  in  a  great  measure  hj  the 
progress  which  the  Greeks  had  really  made  in  Geometry,  Asttoa<mj^ 
and  other  Sciences,  as  I  shall  elsewhere  endeavor  to  show.  This  do^ 
trine  has  been  recommended  in  our  own  time,'  as  containing  ^  a  mi^tj 
substance  of  imperishable  truth  .^  It  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  to 
see  in  what  manner  the  doctrine  is  presented  by  those  who  thus  judge 
of  it  The  following  is  the  statement  of  its  leading  features  which  thej 
give  us. 

Man's  soul  is  made  to  contain  not  merely  a  consistent  scheme  of  its 
own  notions,  but  a  direct  apprehension  of  real  and  eternal  lam  heytmd 
it.  These  real  and  eternal  laws  are  things  intelligihUy  and  not  things 
sensible.  The  laws,  impressed  upon  creation  by  its  Creator,  and  ap- 
prehended by  man,  are  something  equally  distinct  from  the  Creator 


»  A.  Butler's  Ltcturti,  Sooond  Series,  Leot  viii.  p.  182. 
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and  from  man ;  and  the  whole  mass  of  them  may  be  termed  the  World 
of  Things  purely  Intelligible. 

Further ;  there  are  qualities  in  the  Supreme  and  Ultimate  Cause  of 
all,  which  are  manifested  in  his  creation ;  and  not  merely  manifested, 
but  in  a  manner — after  being  brought  out  of  his  super-essential  nature 
into  the  stage  of  being  which  is  below  him,  but  next  to  him — are 
then,  by  the  causative  act  of  creation,  deposited  in  things,  differencing 
them  one  from  the  other,  so  that  the  things  participate  of  them 
(/iCT^overt),  communicate  with  them  (Koivonfovai), 

The  Intelligence  of  man,  excited  to  reflection  by  the  impressions  of 
these  objects,  thus  (though  themselves  transitory)  participant  of  a 
divine  quality,  may  rise  to  higher  conceptions  of  the  perfections  thus 
faintly  exhibited ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  perfections  are  unquestionably 
real  existences,  and  known  to  be  such  in  the  very  act  of  contemplation, 
this  may  he  regarded  as  a  distinct  intellectual  apprehension  of  them ; 
— a  union  of  the  Reason  with  the  Ideas  in  that  sphere  of  being  which 
is  common  to  both. 

Finally,  the  Reason,  in  proportion  as  it  learns  to  contemplate  the 
Perfect  and  Eternal,  desires  the  enjoyment  of  such  contemplations  in 
a  more  consummate  degree,  and  cannot  be  fully  satisfied  except  in  the 
actual  fruition  of  the  Perfect  itself. 

These  propositions  taken  together  constitute  the  Thsobt  of  Ideas. 
When  we  have  to  treat  of  the  Philosophy  of  Science,  it  may  be  worth 
our  while  to  resume  the  consideration  of  this  subject 


In  this  part  of  the  History,  the  Timcnu  of  Plato  is  referred  to  as 
an  example  of  the  loose  notions  of  the  Greek  philosophers  in  their 
physical  reasonings.  And  undoubtedly  this  Dialogue  does  remarkably 
exemplify  the  boldness  of  the  early  Greek  attempts  at  generalization 
on  such  subjects.  Yet  in  this  and  in  other  parts  the  writings  of  Plato 
contain  speculations  which  may  be  regarded  as  containing  germs  of 
true  physical  science ;  inasmuch  as  they  assume  that  the  phenomena 
of  the  world  are  governed  by  mathematical  laws ; — ^by  relations  of  space 
and  number ; — and  endeavor,  too  boldly,  no  doubt,  but  not  vaguely  or 
loosely,  to  assign  those  laws.  The  Platonic  writings  offer,  in  this  way, 
so  much  that  forms  a  Prelude  to  the  Astronomy  and  other  Physical 
Sciences  of  the  Greeks,  that  they  will  deserve  our  notice,  as  supplying 
materials  for  the  next  two  Books  of  the  History,  in  which  these  sub- 
jects are  treated  of. 
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GHAFTEB  m. 
Failurb  or  TBI  Obuk  Fbtbxoax.  PsiLOSOFBr. 


THOUOH  we  do  not  accept,  as  authority,  even  the  jvdgnMifti  d 
Francis  BacoD,  and  shall  have  to  estimate  the  atroDg  and  fte 
weak  parts  of  his,  no  less  than  of  other  philoeophien^  we  ahall  find  b 
remarks  on  the  Qreek  philoaophers  Tery  instractiYe.  Thus  he  sqiof 
Aristotle  {yhv.  Org,  1.  Aph.  bdiL) : 

**  He  is  an  example  of  the  kind  of  philoeophj  in  which  mndt  s 
made  ont  of  little ;  so  that  the  bans  of  experience  is  too  Daziow.  Bi 
corrupted  Natural  Philosophy  by  his  Logic,  and  made  the  worid  otf 
of  his  Categories.  He  disposed  c^  the  ^stinction  ctdenM  end  nui^l? 
which  bodies  occupy  more  or  less  dimensions  or  apace,  bj  the  fi^ 
distinction  of  ac<  and  jpower.  He  assigned  to  each  kind  of  body  a  ongie 
proper  motion,  so  that  if  they  haye  any  other  motion  they  most  re- 
ceive it  from  some  extraneous  source ;  and  imposed  many  other  ailii' 
trary  rules  upon  Nature ;  being  everywhere  more  careful  how  one  naj 
give  a  ready  answer,  and  make  a  positive  assertion,  than  how  he  mty 
apprehend  the  variety  of  nature. 

"And  this  appears  most  evidently  by  the  comparison  of  his  philofio- 
phy  with  the  other  philosophies  which  had  any  vogue  in  Greece.  For 
the  Homoiomeria}  of  Anaxagoras,  the  Atoms  of  Leucippus  and  Democ- 
ritus,  the  Heaven  and  Earth  of  Parmcnides,  the  Love  and  TT^  of 
Empedocles,  the  Fire  of  Heraclitus,  had  some  trace  of  the  thoughto  of 
a  natural  philosopher;  some  savor  of  experience,  and  nature,  and 
bodily  things ;  while  the  Physics  of  Aristotle,  in  general,  sound  only 
of  Logical  Terms. 

"Nor  let  any  one  be  moved  by  this — ^tbat  in  his  books  0/ Animals^ 
and  in  his  Problems^  and  in  others  of  his  tracts,  there  is  often  a  quoting 
of  experiments.  For  he  had  made  up  his  mind  beforehand  ;  and  did 
uot  consult  experience  in  order  to  make  right  propositions  and  axioms, 
but  when  he  had  settled  his  system  to  his  will,  he  twisted  experience 


*  For  these  teohnioal  forms  of  the  Greeks,  see  Sec  8  of  this  chmpter. 
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round,  and  made  her  bend  to  his  system :  so  that  in  this  way  he  is 
even  more  wrong  than  his  modern  followers,  the  Schoolmen,  who  have 
deserted  experience  altogether.'' 

We  may  note  also  what  Bacon  says  of  the  term  SophUU  (Aph. 
kxi.)  "  The  wisdom  of  the  Greeks  was  professorial,  and  prone  to  run 
into  disputations :  which  kind  is  very  adverse  to  the  discovery  of  Truth. 
And  the  name  of  SophisUj  which  was  cast  in  the  way  of  contempt,  by 
those  who  wished  to  be  reckoned  philosophers,  upon  the  old  professors 
of  rhetoric,  Grorgias,  Protagoras,  Hippias,  Folus,  does,  in  fact,  fit  the 
whole  race  of  them,  Plato,'  Aristotle,  Zeno,  Epicurus,  Theophrastus ; 
and  their  successors,  Chrysippus,  Cameades,  and  the  rest" 

That  these  two  classes  of  teachers,  as  moralists,  were  not  different  in 
their  kind,  has  been  urged  by  Mr.  Grote  in  a  very  striking  and  amus- 
ing manner.  But  Bacon  speaks  of  them  here  as  physical  philosophers ; 
in  which  character  he  holds  that  all  of  them  were  tophists,  that  is, 
illusory  reasoners. 

Aristoth^s  Account  of  the  Rainbow, 

To  exemplify  the  state  of  physical  knowledge  among  the  Greeks,  we 
may  notice  briefly  Aristotle's  account  of  the  Rainbow  ;  a  phenomenon 
so  striking  and  definite,  and  so  completely  explained  by  the  optical 
science  of  later  times.  We  shall  see  that  not  only  the  explanations 
there  offered  were  of  no  value,  but  that  even  the  observation  of  facts, 
so  common  and  so  palpable,  was  inexact  In  his  Meteorologica  (lib. 
iii.  c.  2)  he  says,  ^  The  Bainbow  is  never  more  than  a  semicircle.  And 
at  sunset  and  sunrise,  the  circle  is  least,  but  the  arch  is  greatest ;  when 
the  sun  is  high,  the  circle  is  larger,  but  the  arch  is  less."  This  is  erro- 
neous, for  the  diameter  of  the  circle  of  which  the  arch  of  the  rainbow 
forms  a  part,  is  always  the  same,  namely  82^.  ''  After  the  autumnal 
equinox,"  he  adds,  ^  it  appears  at  every  hour  of  the  day ;  but  in  the 
summer  season,  it  does  not  appear  about  noon."  It  is  curious  that  he 
did  not  see  the  reason  of  this.  The  centre  of  the  circle  of  which  the 
rainbow  is  part,  is  always  opposite  to  the  sun.  And  therefore  if  the 
sun  be  more  than  41^  above  the  horizon,  the  centre  of  the  rainbow 
will  be  so  much  below  the  horizon,  that  the  place  of  the  rainbow  will 


>  It  is  curious  that  the  attempt  to  show  that  Plato^s  opponents  were  not  commonly 
illusive  and  immoral  reasoners,  has  been  represented  as  an  attempt  to  obliterate  the 
distinction  of  "Sophist*'  and  " Philosopher."— See  A.  Batler't  Ltabum.  L  857. 
Note. 
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be  entifely  below  the  hofiiOB.  In  the  ktitiiide  of  Atheiii^  which  BSg", 
fbe  equator  is  52<>  above  the  homoD,  and  tbe  tainbow  oan  be  naUe 
only  when  the  son  is  11^  lower  than  it  la  at  tLo  eqmnootial  axa 
These  remarks,  however,  show  a  oertain  amount  of  canibl  obian- 
tion;  and  so  do  those  which  Arktotle  makes  vespecting  the  edn 
''Two  rainbows  at  most  a|q>ear:  and  of  these^  each  baa  three eolai; 
but  those  in  the  outer  bow  are  dniler;  and  their  otdar  Ofipoafcito 
those  in  the  inner.  For  m  the  inner  bow  the  fint  and  laigert  mli 
red;  but  in  the  outer  bow  the  smaDest  aidi  is  ved,  the  neaieittotk 
inner;  and  the  others  in  Older.  The  odors  aie  ved,  gieea,  and  pafk, 
such  as  painters  eannot  indtate."  ,  It  is  carioas  to  obaarre  hovcia 
modem  painters  disregard  even  the  oider  of  the  colony  which  fter 
could  imitate,  if  they  attended  to  it 

It  may  sorve  to  show  the  loose  speeolation  whioh  we  oppoa  to 
science,  if  we  give  Aristotle's  attempt  to  explain  the  phenomsaflscf 
the  Rainbow.  It  is  produced,  hesays  (civ.),  by  BefleKkm  (dMaXMs) 
from  a  doud  opposite  to  the  sun,  when  the  doad  forma  into  dnfi 
And  as  a  reason  for  the  red  color,  he  says  that  a  bright  oljeot  tea 
through  darkness  appears  red,  as  the  flune  throng  the  aDnokeof  a 
be  of  green  wood.  This  notion  hardly  deserves  notioe;  and  yvt  it 
was  taken  np  agam  by  Gdthe  in  our  own  time^  in  bia  qteonlatiflm  cos- 
earning  colors. 
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THE  FUYBICAL  SCIENCBS  IN  ANCIENT  QBEEOE. 


Platans  Tirnams  and  Republic. 

ALTHOUGH  a  great  portion  of  the  physical  speculationB  of  the 
Greek  philosophers  was  fancifal,  and  consiBted  of  doctrines  which 
were  rejected  in  the  snhsequent  progress  of  the  Inductire  Sciences; 
still  many  of  these  speculations  must  be  considered  as  forming  a  Flrel- 
ude  to  more  exact  knowledge  afterwards  attained ;  and  thus,  as  really 
belonging  to  the  Progress  of  knowledge.  These  speculations  express, 
as  we  have  already  said,  the  conviction  that  the  phenomena  of  natuc^ 
are  governed  by  laws  of  space  and  number ;  and  commonly,  the  math* 
ematical  laws  which  are  thus  asserted  have  some  foundation  in  the 
&cts  of  nature.  This  is  more  especially  the  case  in  the  speculations 
of  Plato.  It  has  been  justly  stated  by  Professor  Thompson  (A.  But- 
ler's Lectures,  Third  Series,  Lect  i.  Note  11),  that  it  is  Plato's  merit 
to  have  discovered  that  the  laws  of  the  physical  universe  are  resolvable 
into  numerical  relations,  and  therefore  capable  of  being  represented 
by  mathematical  formuliB.  Of  this  truth,  it  is  there  said,  Aristotle 
does  not  betray  the  slightest  consciousness. 

The  Timceus  of  Plato  contains  a  scheme  of  mathematical  and  phys- 
ical doctrines  concerning  the  universe,  which  make  it  fiur  more  anal- 
ogous than  any  work  of  Aristotle  to  Treatises  which,  in  modem  times, 
have  borne  the  titles  of  Frincipioj  System  of  the  World,  and  the  like. 
And  fortunately  the  work  has  recently  been  well  and  carefully  studied, 
with  attention,  not  only  to  the  language,  but  to  the  doctrines  and  their 
bearing  upon  our  real  knowledge.  Stallbaum  has  published  an  editicm 
of  the  Dialogue,  and  has  compared  the  opinions  of  Plato  with  those  of 
Aristotle  on  the  like  subjects.  Professor  Archer  Butler  of  Dublin  has 
devoted  to  it  several  of  his  striUng  and  eloquent  Lectures ;  and  these 
have  been  furnished  with  valuable  annotations  by  Professes  Thompson 
of  Cambridge ;  and  M.  The.  Henri  Martin,  then  Profeisor  at  Bennea, 
published  in  1841  two  volumes  of  Studn  sur  U  Timis  4f 
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which  the  bearingt  of  the  work  on  Sdaiioe  are  Tary  fiiUy  dimnd. 
The  Dialogoe  treats  not  only  conoemiog  the  nnmerioal  kwiof  kv- 
monica]  aoirndB,  of  visual  appearanoes,  end  of  the  motiona  of  ;faMli 
and  atanii  but  also  oonceming  heat»  aa  well  an  li|^t;  and 
water,  ice,  gold,  gems,  iron,  nut,  and  other  natural  objecCa;- 
iDg  odors,  tastes,  hearing,  sight,  light,  colony  and  the  powen  of  mk 
in  general :— concerning  the  parte  and  o^gana  of  the  bod^,  u  Ai 
bones,  the  marrow,  the  brain,  the  fleah,  mnadea,  tendon%  lignol^ 
nerves;  the  skin,  the  hair,  the  naib;  the  veina  and  arteriea ;  rafb- 
tion ;  generation;  and  in  short,  every  obvions  pmt  of  phyiiologf. 

Bat  the  opinions  delivered  in  the  Zfrncm*  upon  these  lattar  satgas 
have  little  to  do  with  the  progress  of  real  knowledge.  The  dcddHi^ 
otf  the  other  hand,  which  depend  upon  geometiioal  suid  azithmlkd 
relations^  are  portions  or  preludes  of  the  aciencea  whioliy  in  the  fthai 
of  time^  assumed  a  mathematical  fintn  fixr  the  expnmioa  of  tradt 

Among  these  moj  be  mentioned  the  aiithmetioal  relataoni  of  k» 
monical  sounds,  to  which  I  have  referred  in  the  History.    These  oeai 
in  varions  parts  of  Pkto's  writings.    In  the  TunmuM,  in  which  Ik 
nombeia  are  most  fully  given,  the  meaning  of  the  nnmbera  ia,  at  fat 
i%h<|  least  obvious.    The  numbers  are  given  aa  lepreaenting  the  jn- 
portion  of  the  parts  of  the  Soul  {Tim.  pp.  85,  86X  which  doea  notia- 
mediately  refer  us  to  the  relations  of  Sounds.    Bat  in  a  subseqnest 
part  of  die  Dialogue  (47,  d),  we  are  told  that  music  is  a  privilege  d 
the  hearing  given  on  account  of  Harmony ;  and  that  Harmony  hn 
Cycles  corresponding  to  the  movements  of  the  Soul  (referring  pUinly 
to  those  already  asserted).    And  the  numbers  which  are  thus  gifen 
by  Plato  as  elements  of  harmony,  are  in  a  great  measure  the  «MfinA  a 
those  which  express  the  musical  relations  of  the  tones  of  the  moncsl 
scale  at  this  day  in  use,  as  M.  Henri  Martin  shows  (^1.  sur  ie  I^mk, 
note  zxiii).    The  intervals  C  to  D,G  to  F,  C  to  G,  C  to  C, are  ezpie«- 
ed  by  the  fractions  f ,  4,  ^,  |,  and  are  now  called  a  Tone,  a  Fourth,  s 
FifUi,  an  Octave.    They  were  expressed  by  the  same  fractions  among 
the  Greeks,  and  were  called  Taney  DiaUssaron^  Diapente^  jDu^moiL 
Tbib  Major  and  Minor  Third,  and  the  Major  and  Minor  Sixth,  were 
however  wanting,  it  is  conceived,  iu  the  musical  scale  of  Plato. 
"  The  TimcBus  contains  also  a  kind  of  theory  of  vision  by  reflexion 
i  a  plane,  and  in  a  concave  mirror ;  altbongh  the  theory  is  in  this 
I  less  mathematical  and  less  precise  than  that  of  Euclid,  referred  to 
in  ohap.  ii.  of  this  Book. 
:. .  One  of  the  most  remarkable  speculations  in  the  Tmceut  ia  that  in 
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which  the  liegular  Solids  are  assigoed  as  the  forms  of  the  Elements  of 
which  the  Universe  is  composed.  This  curious  branch  of  mathematics, 
Solid  Geometry,  had  been  pursued  with  great  zeal  by  Plato  and  his 
friends,  and  with  remarkable  success.  The  five  Regular  Solids,  the 
Tetrahedron  or  regular  Triangular  Pyramid,  the  Cube,  the  Octahedron, 
the  Dodecahedron,  and  the  Icosahedron,  had  been  discovered;  and 
the  remarkable  theorem,  that  of  regular  solids  there  can  be  just  so 
many,  these  and  no  others,  was  known.  And  in  the  TimiBUs  it  is  as- 
serted that  the  particles  of  the  various  elements  have  the  forms  of  these 
solids.  Fire  has  the  Pyramid ;  Earth  has  the  Cube ;  Water  the  Octa- 
hedron ;  Air  the  Icosahedron ;  and  the  Dodecahedron  is  the  plan  of 
the  Universe  itself.  It  was  natural  that  when  Plato  had  learnt  that 
other  mathematical  properties  had  a  bearing  upon  the  constitution  of 
the  Universe,  he  should  suppose  that  the  singular  property  of  space, 
which  the  existence  of  this  limited  and  varied  class  of  solids  implied, 
should  have  some  corresponding  property  in  the  Universe,  which  exists 
in  space. 

We  find  afterwards,  in  Kepler  and  others,  a  recurrence  to  this  as- 
sumption ;  and  we  may  say  perhaps  that  Crystallography  shows  us 
that  there  are  properties  of  bodies,  of  the  most  intimate  kind,  which 
involve  such  spatial  relations  as  are  exhibited  in  the  Regular  Solids. 
If  the  distinctions  of  Crystalline  System  in  bodies  were  hereafter  to  be 
found  to  depend  upon  the  chemical  elements  which  predominate  in 
their  composition,  the  admirers  of  Plato  might  point  to  his  doctrine, 
of  the  different  form  of  the  particles  of  the  different  elements  of  the 
Universe,  as  a  remote  Prelude  to  such  a  discovery. 

But  the  mathematical  doctrines  concerning  the  parts  and  elements 
of  the  Universe  are  put  forwards  by  Plato,  not  so  much  as  assertions 
concerning  physical  facts,  of  which  the  truth  or  fiEdsehood  is  to  be  de- 
termined by  a  reference  to  nature  herselt  They  are  rather  propounded 
as  examples  of  a  truth  of  a  higher  kind  than  any  reference  to  observa- 
tion can  give  or  can  test,  and  as  revelations  of  principles  such  as  must 
have  prevailed  in  the  mind  of  the  Creator  of  the  Universe ;  or  else  as 
contemplations  by  which  the  mind  of  man  is  to  be  raised  above  the 
region  of  sense,  and  brought  nearer  to  the  Divine  Mind.  In  the  Tir 
mceus  these  doctrines  appear  rather  in  the  former  of  the  two  lights ;  as 
an  exposition  of  the  necessary  scheme  of  creation,  so  far  as  its  leading 
features  are  concerned.  In  the  seventh  Book  of  the  PoUty^  the  same 
doctrines  are  regarded  more  as  a  mental  discipline ;  as  the  i 
study  of  the  true  philosopher.    But  in  both  plaoes  these  ■ 
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propoMtions  are  represented  as  Realities  more  real  than  tlie  FbenoD- 
eDa; — as  a  Nataral  Philosophy  of  a  higher  kind  than  the  itodjoi 
Nature  itself  can  teach.  This  is  no  donbt  an  erroneous  assompdoo : 
yet  even  in  this  there  is  a  germ  of  tmth ;  namely,  that  the  mathoit- 
ical  laws,  which  prevail  in  the  universe,  inrolFe  mathematical  tntb; 
which  being  demonstrative,  are  of  a  higher  and  more  cogent  kind  dn 
mere  experimental  truths. 

Notions,  such  as  these  of  Plato,  respecting  a  truth  at  which  icieDce 
is  to  aim,  which  is  of  an  exact  and  demonstratiFe  kind,  and  is  imper- 
fectly manifested  in  the  phenomena  of  nature,  may  help  or  may  w^ 
lead  inquirers ;  they  may  be  the  impulse  and  the  occasion  to  great  ^ 
coveries ;  or  they  may  lead  to  the  assertion  of  false  and  the  loss  of  tnt 
doctrines.  Plato  considers  the  phenomena  which  nature  offers  to  tbr 
senses  as  mere  suggestions  and  rude  sketches  of  the  objects  which  tbe 
philosophic  mind  is  to  contemplate.  The  heavenly  bodies  and  all  tk 
^lendors  of  the  sky,  though  the  most  beautiful  of  visible  objects,  be 
ing  only  visible  objects,  are  far  inferior  to  the  true  objects  of  whiek 
they  are  the  representatives.  They  are  merely  diagrams  which  nuy 
assist  in  the  study  of  the  higher  truth ;  as  we  might  study  geometiy 
by  the  aid  of  diagrams  constructed  by  some  consummate  artist  Erea 
then,  the  true  object  about  which  we  reason  is  the  conception  which 
we  have  in  the  mind. 

We  have,  I  conceive,  an  instance  of  the  error  as  well  as  of  the  tnth, 
to  which  such  views  may  lead,  in  the  speculations  of  Plato  conc«?rning 
Ilariiiony,  contained  in  that  part  of  his  writings  (the  seventh  Book  of 
the  RipuhUc\  in  which  these  views  are  especially  urged.  He  there, 
by  way  of  illustrating  the  superiority  of  philosophical  truth  over  such 
exactness  as  the  senses  can  attest,  speaks  slightingly  of  those  who  take 
immense  pains  in  measuring  musical  notes  and  intervals  by  the  ear,  as 
the  astronomers  measure  the  heavenly  motions  by  the  eye.  "  They 
screw  their  pegs  and  pinch  their  strings,  and  dispute  whether  two  notes 
are  the  same  or  not."  Now,  in  truth,  the  ear  is  the  final  and  supreme 
judge  whether  two  notes  are  the  same  or  not.  But  there  is  a  case 
in  which  notes  which  are  nominally  the  same,  are  different  really 
and  to  the  ear ;  and  it  is  probably  to  disputes  on  this  subject,  which 
we  know  did  prevail  among  the  Greek  musicians,  that  Plato  here  re- 
fers. We  may  ascend  from  a  note  A,  to  a  note  Cj  by  two  octaves  and 
a  third.  We  may  also  ascend  from  the  same  note  A|  to  C,  by  fifths 
four  times  repeated.  But  the  two  notes  C,  thus  arrived  at  are  not  the 
same :  they  differ  by  a  small  intenal,  which  the  Greeks  called  a  Com- 
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ma,  of  which  the  notes  are  in  the  ratio  of  80  to  81.  That  the  ear 
really  detects  this  defect  of  musical  coincidence  of  the  two  notes  un- 
der the  proper  conditions,  is  a  proof  of  the  coincidence  of  our  musical 
perceptions  with  the  mathematical  relations  of  the  notes ;  and  is  there- 
fore an  experimental  confirmation  of  the  mathematical  principles  of 
harmony.  But  it  seems  to  he  represented  hy  Plato,  that  to  look  out 
for  such  confirmation  of  mathematical  principles,  implies  a  disposition 
to  lean  on  the  senses,  which  he  regards  as  very  unphilosophical. 

Hero  of  Alexandria, 

The  other  branches  of  mathematical  science  which  I  have  spoken 
of  in  the  History  as  cultivated  by  the  Greeks,  namely  Mechanics  and 
Hydrostatics,  are  not  treated  expressly  by  Plato ;  though  we  know 
from  Aristotle  and  others  that  some  of  the  propositions  of  those  sciences 
were  known  about  his  time.  Machines  moved  not  only  by  weights 
and  springs,  but  by  water  and  air,  were  constructed  at  an  early  period. 
Ctesibius,  who  lived  probably  about  b.  c.  250,  under  the  Ptolemies,  is 
said  to  have  invented  a  clepsydra  or  water-clock,  and  an  hydraulic  or- 
gan ;  and  to  have  been  the  first  to  discover  the  elastic  power  of  air, 
and  to  apply  it  as  a  moving  power.  Of  his  pupil  Hero,  the  name  is 
to  this  day  familiar,  through  the  little  pneumatic  instrument  called 
Heroes  Fountain.  He  also  described  pumps  and  hydraulic  machines 
of  various  kinds ;  and  an  instrument  which  has  been  spoken  of  by 
some  modem  writers  as  a  steam-ewiine,  but  which  was  merely  a  toy 
made  to  whirl  round  by  the  steam  emitted  from  holes  in  its  arms. 
Concerning  mechanism,  besides  descriptions  of  AutomatonSy  Hero  com- 
posed two  works :  the  one  entitled  Mechanics^  or  Mechanical  Introduc- 
tions; the  other  BarulcoSy  the  Weight-lifter.  In  these  works  the  ele- 
mentary contrivances  by  which  weights  may  be  lifted  or  drawn  were 
spoken  of  as  the  Five  Mechanical  Powers^  the  same  enumeration  of 
such  machines  as  prevails  to  this  day ;  namely,  the  Lever,  the  Wliee) 
and  Axle,  the  Pulley,  the  Wedge,  and  the  Screw.  In  his  Mechanics, 
it  appears  that  Hero  reduced  all  these  machines  to  one  single  machine, 
namely  to  the  lever.  In  the  BarulcoSj  Hero  proposed  and  solved  the 
problem  which  it  was  the  glory  of  Archimedes  to  have  solved :  To 
move  any  object  (however  large)  by  any  power  (however  small).  This, 
as  may  easily  be  conceived  by  any  one  aoquninted  with  the  elements 
of  Mechanics,  is  done  by  means  of  a  combinatioB  ^  "^ 

powers,  and  especially  by  means  of  a  tndnof  tood 
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The  rerouniDg  writingt  of  Hero  of  Alezandria  have  been  the  suljec 
of  a  special,  careful,  and  learned  examination  bj  M.  Th.  H.  Mink 
(Paru,  1854),  in  which  the  works  of  this  writer,  Hero  the  Ancieo^tf 
he  is  sometimes  called,  are  distingoished  from  those  of  another  inter 
of  the  same  name  of  later  date. 

Hero  of  Alexandria  wrote  also,  as  it  appears^  a  treatise  on  Pwn- 
ma<tcff,  in  which  he  described  machines,  either  useful  or  smnsls^ 
moved  by  the  force  of  air  and  vapor. 

He  also  wrote  a  work  called  Cataptriegj  which  contained  proo6  c^ 
properties  of  the  rays  of  reflected  light 

And  a  treatise  On  the  Dioptra;  which  sabject,  however,  must  be 
carefully  distinguished  from  the  subject  entitled  Dioptriea  by  the  noc- 
ems.  This  latter  subject  treats  of  the  propertiea  of  refracted  liglit;  a 
subject  on  which  the  ancients  had  little  exact  knowledge  till  s  Ine 
period,  as  I  have  shown  in  the  History.  The  I>ioptr€^  as  imdeistood 
by  Hero,  was  an  instrument  for  taking  angles  so  as  to  measure  the  po- 
sition, and  hence  to  determine  the  distance  of  inaccessiblo  objects;  fc 
is  done  by  the  Theodolite  in  our  times. 

M.  Martin  is  of  opinion  that  Hero  of  Alexandria  lived  at  a  htei 
period  than  is  generally  supposed ;  namely,  after  b.  o.  81. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


THE  mathematical  opinions  of  Plato  respecting  the  philosophy  of 
nature,  and  especially  respecting  what  we  commonly  call  "the 
heavenly  bodies,"  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  Planets,  were  founded  upon  the 
view  which  I  have  already  described :  namely,  that  it  is  the  business  of 
philosophy  to  aim  at  a  truth  higher  than  observation  can  teach ;  and 
to  solve  problems  which  the  phenomena  of  the  universe  only  suggest. 
And  though  the  students  of  nature  in  more  recent  times  have  learnt 
that  this  is  too  presumptuous  a  notion  of  human  knowledge,  yet  the 
very  boldness  and  hopefulness  which  it  involved  impelled  men  in  the 
pursuit  of  truth,  with  more  vigor  than  a  more  timorous  temper  could 
have  done ;  and  the  belief  that  there  must  be,  in  nature,  mathematical 
laws  more  exact  than  experience  could  discover,  stimulated  men  often 
to  discover  true  laws,  though  often  also  to  invent  false  laws.  Plato's 
writings,  supplying  examples  of  both  these  processes,  belong  to  the 
Prelude  of  true  Astronomy,  as  well  as  to  the  errors  of  false  philosophy. 
We  may  find  specimens  of  both  kinds  in  those  parts  of  his  Dialogues 
to  which  wo  have  referred  in  the  preceding  Book  of  our  History. 

To  Plato's  merits  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  Theory  of  Epicycles, 
I  have  already  referred  in  Chapter  ii.  of  this  Book.  I  conceive  that 
he  had  a  great  share  in  that  which  is  an  important  step  in  every  dis- 
covery, the  proposing  distinctly  the  problem  to  be  solved ;  which  was, 
in  this  case,  as  he  states  it,  To  account  for  the  apparent  movements  of 
the  planets  by  a  combination  of  two  circular  motions  for  each : — the 
motion  of  identity,  and  tho  motion  of  diflference.  {Tim,  89,  a.)  In 
the  tenth  Book  of  the  Republic^  quoted  in  our  tezt^  the  spindle  which 
Destiny  or  Necessity  holds  between  her  knees,  and  on  which  are  rings, 
by  means  of  which  the  planets  revolve  round  it  as  an  azii^  is  a  ttep 
towards  the  conception  of  the  problem,  i 

It  will  not  be  thought  surprising  that  Fktp  eipMfe 
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omjj  when  farther  advanced,  would  be  able  to  render  an  acoountot 
many  things  for  which  she  has  not  accounted  even  to  this  day.  Ihos. 
in  the  paiaage  in  the  seventh  Book  of  the  .Republic^  he  says  tbt  tlie 
philosopher  requires  a  reason  for  the  proportion  of  the  day  to  tJie 
month,  and  the  month  to  the  year,  deeper  and  more  sabstantial  'Jua 
mere  observation  can  give.  Tet  Astronomy  has  not  yet  shown  b 
any  reason  why  the  prop<^on  <tf  the  times  of  the  earth's  rotation  c^ 
its  axis,  the  moon's  revolution  round  the  earth,  and  the  earth's  revoiir 
tion  round  the  sun,  might  not  have  been  made  by  the  Oeator  qsik 
diffidrent  from  what  they  are.  But  in  thus  asking  Mathematicil  As- 
tronomy for  reasons  which  she  cannot  give,  Plato  was  only  doing  wlut 
a  great  astronomical  discoverer,  Kepler,  did  at  a  later  period.  Ou 
of  the  questions  which  £[epler  especially  wished  to  hare  answered  va, 
why  there  are  five  planets,  and  why  at  such  particular  distances  bm 
the  sun  t  And  it  is  still  more  curious  that  he  thought  he  had  fooad 
the  reason  of  these  things,  in  the  relations  of  those  Five  R^rular  Soivk 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  Plato  was  desirous  of  introducing  into  the  pbi* 
losophy  of  the  universe.  We  have  Kepler's  account  of  this,  his  ioh 
aginary  discovery,  in  the  MyiUrium  CoimogrqphieufH^  published  in 
1596,  as  stated  in  our  Hist<»y,  Book  v.  Chap.  iv.  Sect*  2. 

Kepler  regards  the  law  which  thus  determines  the  number  and 
magnitude  of  the  planetary  orbits  by  means  of  the  five  re^lar  solhis 
as  a  discovery  no  less  remarkable  and  certain  than  the  Three  Lsi^ 
which  give  his  name  its  imperishable  place  in  the  history  of  astronomr. 

We  are  not  on  this  account  to  think  that  there  is  no  steady  critenon 
of  iho  difference  between  imaginary  and  real  discoveries  in  science. 
As  discovery  becomes  possible  by  the  liberty  of  guessing,  it  becomes 
real  by  allowing  observation  constantly  and  authoritatively  to  deter- 
mine the  value  of  guesses.  Kepler  added  to  Plato's  boldness  of  fancv 
his  own  patient  and  candid  habit  of  testing  his  fanci^  by  a  rieoroas 
and  laborious  comparison  with  the  phenomena ;  and  thus  his  discove^ 
ies  led  to  those  of  Newton. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
Earliest  Stages   of   Astronomy. 


The  Globular  Form  of  the  Earth. 

THERE  are  parts  of  Plato's  writings  which  have  been  adduced  as 
bearing  upon  the  subsequent  progress  of  science ;  and  especially 
upon  the  globular  form  of  the  earth,  and  the  other  views  which  led  to 
the  discovery  of  America.  In  the  Timama  we  read  of  a  great  conti- 
nent lying  in  the  Ocean  west  of  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  which  Plato 
calls  Atlantis.  He  makes  the  personage  in  his  Dialogue  who  speaks 
of  this  put  it  forward  as  an  E^ptian  tradition.  M.  H.  Martin,  who 
has  discussed  what  has  been  written  respecting  the  Atlantis  of  Plato, 
and  has  given  therein  a  dissertation  rich  in  erudition  and  of  the  most 
lively  interest,  conceives  that  Plato's  notions  on  this  subject  arose  from 
his  combining  his  conviction  of  the  spherical  form  of  the  earth,  with 
interpretations  of  Homer,  and  perhaps  with  traditions  which  were  cur- 
rent in  Egypt  (Etudes  sur  le  Timee^  Note  xiii.  §  ix.).  He  does  not 
consider  that  the  belief  in  Plato's  Atlantis  had  any  share  in  the  dis- 
coveries of  Columbus. 

It  may  perhaps  surprise  modem  readers  who  have  a  difficulty  in 
getting  rid  of  the  persuasion  that  there  is  a  natural  direction  upwardi 
and  a  natural  direction  downxoards^  to  learn  that  both  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle, and  of  course  other  philosophers  also,  had  completely  overcome 
this  difficulty.  They  were  quite  ready  to  allow  and  to  conceive  that 
down  meant  nothing  but  towards  some  centre,  and  tfp,  the  opposite 
direction.  (Aristotle  has,  besides,  an  ingenious  notion  that  while  heavy 
bodies,  as  earth  and  water,  tend  to  the  centre,  and  light  bodies,  as  fire, 
tend  from  the  centre,  the  fifth  element,  of  which  the  heavenly  bodies 
are  composed,  tends  to  move  round  the  centre.) 

Plato  explains  this  in  the  most  decided  manner  in  the  Timceui  (62, 
c).  ^It  is  quite  erroneous  to  suppose  that  there  are  two  opposite 
regions  in  the  universe,  one  above  and  the  other  behw ;  and  that 
heavy  things  naturally  tend  to  the  latter  place.  The  heavens  are 
spherical,  and  every  thing  tendi  to  tba  ontra ;  and  tliiia  «feM  and  &e- 
law  have  no  veal  meaning.    If  tlMit.btJM  %JDiddk| 
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and  if  a  penon  walk  round  it^  he  will  become  the  aatipodei  to  kb- 
miif  and  the  direction  which  is  tip  aft  one  time  will  be  imm  d  » 
other." 

The  notion  of  antipodei^  the  inhabitants  of  the  pert  of  the  |^of 
the  earth  qyponte  to  oorselTea,  was  Tery  fiuniliar.  Ibaa  in  QRn*» 
Academic  QuettioM  (ii.  89)  one  of  the  iq>eaken  ai^^  ^Btkm  ficb 
esse  e  r^one  nobia,  e  contraria  parte  terr»y  qai  adTerris  vest^da: 
contra  nostra  reatigpa,  qnoe  Antipodas  ▼ooatia.**  See  who  TSue,  1% 
i.  28  and  t.  24. 

The  Heliocentric  Syitem  among  the  AneienU. 

Ab  the  more  clear-«ghted  of  the  ancients  had  overcome  the  atfa 
pnjadice  of  believing  that  there  is  an  absolate  up  and  <fow»,toy 
they  also  overcome  the  natural  prejudice  of  believing^  that  the  esi&v 
at  rest    Cicero  says  {Acad.  QueeL  ii.  89),  ^Hicetaa  of  SyiacoK,* 
Theophrastus  tells  ns,  thinks  that  the  heavens^  the  son,  the  mooa,  tke 
stars  do  not  move;  and  that  nothing  does  move  bat  the  eartL  IV 
earth  revolves  about  her  axis  with  immense  velodty ;  and  thw  tk 
same  eflfcct  is  produced  as  if  the  earth  were  at  rest  and  the  hesTcv 
moved ;  and  this,  he  says,  Plato  teaches  in  the  tHmeeu^,  though  tone 
what  obscurely."    Of  course  the  assertion  that  the  moon  and  plandi 
do  not  move,  was  meant  of  the  diurual  motion  only.     The  passsfe  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Timani8  seems  to  be  this  (40,  c) — "  As  to  the  lutk 
which  is  our  nurse,  and  which  elinps  to  the  axis  which  stretches  thwrngl 
the  universe,  God  made  her  the  producer  and  preserver  of  day  ttd 
night."    The  word  elXXofiivfiv,  which  I  have  translated  elinpe  to,  some 
translate  revolves  ;  and  an  extensive  controversy  has  prevailed,  both  in 
ancient  and  modem  times  (beginning  with  Aristotle),  whether  Plato 
did  or  did  not  believe  in  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  her  axis.    (See 
M.  Cousin's  Note  on  the  Timoeus^  and  M.  Henri  Martin's  DissertatioD. 
Note  xxxvii.,  in  his  Etudes  sur  le  TimSe.)    The  result  of  this  discus- 
sion seems  to  be  that,  in  the  TimcBus^  the  Earth  is  supposed  to  be  st 
rest.    It  is  however  related  by  Plutarch  {Platonic  Queetions^  viii.  1), 
that  Plato  in  his  old  age  repented  of  having  given  to  the  Earth  th« 
place  in  the  centre  of  the  universe  which  did  not  belong  to  it. 

In  describing  the  Prelude  to  the  Epoch  of  Copernicus  (Book  v. 
Chap,  i.),  I  have  spoken  of  Philolaus,  one  of  the  followers  of  Pvthair- 
oras,  who  lived  at  the  time  of  Socrates,  as  having  held  the  doctrine 
that  the  earth  revolves  about  the  sun.    This  has  been  a  current  opin- 
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ion ; — 60  current,  indeed,  that  the  Abbo  Bouillaad,  or  Bullialdus,  as 
we  more  commonly  call  him,  gave  the  title  of  PhiloUms  to  the  defence 
of  Copernicus  which  he  published  in  1639 ;  and  Chiaramonti,  an  Aria- 
totelian,  published  his  answer  under  the  title  of  Antiphilolaus.  In 
1645  Bullialdus  published  his  Astronomia  Pkilolaica^  which  was  an- 
other exposition  of  the  heliocentric  doctrine. 

Yet  notwithstanding  this  general  belief,  it  appears  to  be  tolerably 
certain  that  Philolaus  did  not  hold  the  doctrine  of  the  eartVs  motion 
round  the  sun.  (M.  H.  Martin,  Etudes  sur  le  Timie^  1841,  Note 
xxxvii.  Sect.  i. ;  and  Boeckh,  Be  vera  Indole  Astronomice  Philohka^ 
1810.)  In  the  system  of  Philolaus,  the  earth  revolved  about  the  cen- 
tralfire;  but  this  central  fire  was  not  the  sun.  The  Sun,  along  with 
the  moon  and  planets,  revolved  in  circles  external  to  the  earth.  The 
Earth  had  the  Antichthon  or  Counter-Earth  between  it  and  the  cen- 
tre ;  and  revolving  round  this  centre  in  one  day,  the  Antichthon,  being 
always  between  it  and  the  centre,  was,  during  a  portion  of  the  revolu- 
tion, interposed  between  the  Earth  and  the  Sun,  and  thus  made  night ; 
while  the  Sun,  by  his  proper  motion,  produced  the  changes  of  the 
year. 

When  men  were  willing  to  suppose  the  earth  to  be  in  motion,  in 
order  to  account  for  the  recurrence  of  day  and  night,  it  is  curious  that 
they  did  not  see  that  the  revolution  of  a  spherical  earth  about  an  axis 
passing  through  its  centre  was  a  scheme  both  simple  and  quite  satis- 
factory. Yet  the  illumination  of  a  globular  earth  by  a  distant  sun^  and 
the  circumstances  and  phenomena  thence  resulting,  appear  to  have 
been  conceived  in  a  very  confused  manner  by  many  persons.  Thus 
Tacitus  (Agric.  xii.),  after  stating  that  he  has  heard  that  in  the  north- 
em  part  of  the  island  of  Britain,  the  night  disappears  in  the  height  of 
summer,  says,  as  his  account  of  this  phenomenon,  that  ^  the  extreme 
parts  of  the  earth  are  low  and  level,  and  do  not  throw  their  shadow 
upwards ;  so  that  the  shade  of  night  falls  below  the  sky  and  the  stars." 
But,  as  a  little  consideration  will  show,  it  is  the  globular  form  of  the 
earth,  and  not  the  level  character  of  the  country,  which  produces  this 
cflfect. 

It  is  not  in  any  degree  probable  that  Pythagoras  taught  that  the 
Earth  revolves  round  the  Sun,  or  that  it  rotates  on  its  own  axis.  Nor 
did  Plato  hold  either  of  these  motions  of  the  Earth.  They  got  so  far 
as  to  believe  in  the  Spherical  Form  of  the  Earth ;  and  this  was  appar- 
ently such  an  effort  that  the  human  mind  made  a  pause  before  going 
any  further.    ''  It  required,"  says  M.  H.  Martin,  '^  a  great  struggle  for 
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[  to  ft«6  diflmidYW  firom  tilt  prafodicw  of  the  MOMi^ 
prat  their  tflitimoiiy  m  Mudi  m  nunuiar  at  to  oonoeivie  the 
the  earth.    It  it  naftiml  that  thej  duNdd  havie  atopped  at 
before  patting  the  earth  hi  moCkm  is  apaoau** 

Some  of  the  expfeerioba  whieh  have  ba«D  wndawluud  aa 
a  syttem  in  whioh  the  San  ii  the  emlrv  ef^oHom^  do  m^wfi 
meidythe  Son  ia  the  aiMUb  Hffmoftha  aeriea  of  hecverirhia 
which  revolve  roond  the  earth :  the  aeriea  being  Moom^Mmamj,lmt, 
San,ManiJapiter,Satanu  Tliiaiathaeaae,lbr  iiwUnoe^iBaiami 
of  Oicero*a  Vitiom  ofSe^  whieh  haa  bean  wippoaed  to  iaqfyfal 
have  stated  in  the  Hiitoiy),  that  Mercofy  and  Ynma  revolve  ite 
the  Son. 

Bat  though  the  doctrine  of  the  diamal  rototioift  and  ammal  nvob 
tion  of  the  earth  11  not  the  doctrine  of  Pfthagona,  iw  of  FUkbn^a 
of  Plato,  it  was  nererthelen  held  by  aome  of  the  pluloaoplien  cf  si* 
qoity.  The  teetimony  of  Arohimedea  that  tUa  doctrine  waa  hdd  ^ 
hia  contemporary  Arbtarchoi  of  Samoe^  ii  onqneationable ;  and  tbot 
ia  no  reason  to  doubt  Plutarch's  aswrtimi  that  Sdencna  fardiflra- 
forcedit 

It  18  curious  that  Copernicus  appears  not  to  have  known  aay  thiig 
of  the  opinions  of  Aristarchus  and  SeleueuS|  which  were  really  satici* 
pations  of  his  doctrine ;  and  to  have  derived  his  notion  from  pamspr 
which,  as  I  have  been  showing,  contain  no  such  doctrine.  Hean^ 
in  his  Dedication  to  Pope  Paul  III.,  **  I  found  in  Cicero  that  Kioetsi 
[or  Hicctas]  held  that  Uie  earth  was  in  motion :  and  in  Plutsich  I 
found  that  some  others  had  been  of  that  opinion ;  and  hia  words  Ivill 
transcribe,  that  any  one  may  read  them:  ' Philoeophera  in  genenl 
hold  that  the  earth  is  at  rest  But  Philolaus  the  Pythagorean  teachei 
that  it  moves  round  the  central  fire  in  an  oblique  circle,  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  Sun  and  the  Moon.  Heraclides  of  Pontua  and  E^ 
phantus  the  Pythagorean  give  the  earth  a  motion,  but  not  a  motioB 
of  translation ;  they  make  it  revolve  like  a  wheel  about  ita  own  centie 
from  west  to  east' "  This  last  opinion  was  a  correct  assertion  of  the 
diurnal  motion. 

The  Eclipse  of  Thales. 

^Tm  Eclipse  of  Thales"  is  so  remarkable  a  point  in  the  hiatory  of 
astronomy,  and  has  been  the  subject  of  so  much  discussion  among  as- 
tronomers, that  it  ought  to  be  more  especially  noticed.    The  original 
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record  is  in  the  first  Book  of  Herodotus's  History  (chap.  Ixxit.)  He 
says  that  there  was  a  war  between  the  Lydians  and  the  Modes ;  and 
after  various  turns  of  fortune,  '^  in  the  sixth  year  a  conflict  took  place ; 
and  on  the  battle  being  joined,  it  happened  that  the  day  suddenly  be- 
came night.  And  this  change,  Thales  of  Miletus  had  predicted  to 
them,  definitely  naming  this  year,  in  which  the  event  really  took  place. 
The  Lydians  and  the  Medes,  when  they  saw  day  turned  into  night, 
ceased  from  fighting ;  and  both  sides  were  desirous  of  peace."  Prob- 
ably this  prediction  was  founded  upon  the  Chaldean  period  of  eighteen 
years,  of  which  I  have  spoken  in  Section  11.  It  is  probable,  as  I  have 
already  said,  that  this  period  was  discovered  by  noticing  the  recurrence 
of  eclipses.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  Thales  predicted  only  the  year 
of  the  eclipse,  not  the  day  or  the  month.  In  fact,  the  exact  predic- 
tion of  the  circumstances  of  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  is  a  very  difiScult 
problem ;  much  more  difiicult,  it  may  be  remarked,  than  the  predic- 
tion of  the  circumstance  of  an  eclipse  of  the  moon. 

Now  that  the  Theory  of  the  Moon  is  brought  so  &r  towards  com- 
pleteness, astronomers  are  able  to  calculate  backwards  the  eclipses  of 
the  sun  which  have  taken  place  in  former  times ;  and  the  question  has 
been  much  discussed  in  what  year  this  Eclipse  of  Thales  really  occur- 
red. The  Memoir  of  Mr.  Airy,  the  Astronomer  Royal,  on  this  subject, 
in  the  Phil.  Trans,  for  1853,  gives  an  account  of  the  modem  exami- 
nations of  this  subject  Mr.  Airy  starts  from  the  assumption  that  the 
eclipse  must  have  been  one  decidedly  total ;  the  difference  between 
such  a  one  and  an  eclipse  only  nearli/  total  being  very  marked.  A 
total  eclipse  alone  was  likely  to  produce  so  strong  an  effect  on  the 
minds  of  the  combatants.  Mr.  Airy  concludes  fi*om  his  calculations 
that  the  eclipse  predicted  by  Thales  took  place  b.  c.  585. 

Ancient  eclipses  of  the  Moon  and  Sun,  if  they  can  be  identified,  are 
of  great  value  for  modem  astronomy ;  for  in  the  long  interval  of  be- 
tween two  and  three  thousand  years  which  separates  them  from  our 
time,  those  of  the  inequalities,  that  is,  accelerations  or  retardations  of 
the  Moon^s  motioD,  which  go  on  increasing  constantly,*  accumulate  to 
a  large  amount ;  so  that  the  actual  time  and  circumstances  of  the 
ecli])se  give  astronomers  the  means  of  determiniog  what  the  rate  of  these 
accelerations  or  retardations  has  been.  Accordingly  Mr.  Airy  has  dis- 
cussed, as  even  more  important  than  the  eclipse  of  Thales,  an  eclipse 
which  Diodorus  relates  to  have  happened  during  an  expedition  of 
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Agathocles,  the  ruler  of  Sicily,  and  which  is  hence  known  u  tk 
Eclipse  of  Agathoclcs.  He  detennines  it  to  hare  occorred  b.  c.  3ia 
M.  H.  Martin,  in  Note  xxzrii.  to  his  Etudes  9ur  le  Ttmie^  ^mma 
among  other  astronomical  matten,  the  Sclipse  of  Thales.  He  does 
not  appear  to  render  a  very  cordial  belief  to  the  historical  b&  of 
Thales  having  delivered  the  prediction  before  the  erent  He  siptk 
even  if  Thales  did  make  such  a  prediction  of  an  eclipse  of  the  sob,  a 
he  might  do,  by  means  of  the  Chaldean  period  of  18  years,  or  223 
lunations,  he  would  have  to  take  the  chance  of  its  being  visible  is 
Qreece,  about  which  he  could  only  guess : — that  no  author  assets  tk 
Thales,  or  his  successors  Anaximander  and  Anaxagoraa,  ever  tried  tki 
luck  in  the  same  way  again : — that  ^  en  revanche^'  we  are  told  tk 
Anaximander  predicted  an  earthquake,  and  Anaxagoras  the  &I1  g< 
aerolites,  which  are  plainly  fabulous  stories,  though  as  well  attested « 
the  Eclipse  of  Thales.  He  adds  that  according  to  Aristotle,  Tlula 
and  Anaximenes  were  so  far  from  having  sound  notions  of  cosoHg- 
raphy,  that  they  did  not  even  believe  in  the  roundness  of  the  eaztii 
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PHYSICAL  SCIENCE  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 


GENERAL  REMAKES. 


IN  the  twelfth  Book  of  the  Philosophy,  in  which  I  have  given  a  Re- 
view of  Opinions  on  the  Nature  of  Knowledge  and  the  method  of 
seeking  it,  I  have  given  some  account  of  several  of  the  most  important 
persons  belonging  to  the  ages  now  under  consideration.  I  have  there 
(vol.  ii.  b.  xii.  p.  146)  spoken  of  the  manner  in  which  remarks  made 
by  Aristotle  came  to  be  accepted  as  fundamental  maxims  in  the  schools 
of  the  middle  ages,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  they  were  discussed 
by  the  greatest  of  the  schoolmen,  as  Thomas  Aquinas,  Albertus  Magnus, 
and  the  like.  I  have  spoken  also  (p.  149)  of  a  certain  kind  of  recog- 
nition of  the  derivation  of  our  knowledge  from  experience ;  as  shown 
in  Richard  of  St  Victor,  in  the  twelfth  century.  I  have  considered 
(p.  152)  the  plea  of  the  admirers  of  those  ages,  that  religious  authority 
was  not  claimed  for  physical  science. 

I  have  noticed  that  the  rise  of  Experimental  Philosophy  exhibited^ 
two  features  (chap.  vii.  p.  155),  the  Insurrection  against  Authority, 
and  the  Appeal  to  Experience :  and  as  exemplifying  these  features,  I 
have  spoken  of  Raymond  Lully  and  of  Roger  Bacon.  I  have  further 
noticed  the  opposition  to  the  prevailing  Aristotelian  dogmatism  mani- 
fested (chap,  viii.)  by  Nicolas  of  Cus,  Marsilius  Ficinus,  Francis  Patri- 
cius,  Picus  of  Mirandula,  Cornelius  Agrippa,  Theophrastus  Paracelsus, 
Robert  Fludd.  I  have  gone  on  to  notice  the  Theoretical  Reformers  of 
Science  (chap,  ix.),  Bernardinus  Telesius,  Thomas  Campanella,  Andreas 
CaBsalpinus,  Peter  Ramus ;  and  the  Protestant  Reformers,  as  Melanc- 
thon.  After  these  come  the  Practical  Reformers  of  Science,  who  have 
their  place  in  the  subsequent  history  of  Inductive  Philosophy ;  Leo 
nardo  da  Yinci,  and  the  Heralds  of  the  dawning  light  of  real  science, 
whom  Francis  Bacon  welcomes,  as  Heralds  are  accosted  in  Homer : 

XalptTt  K^pvKis  Alii  iyytXot  ^ii  koI  Mp&v, 

HmI,  Heralds,  meMengen  of  Gods  and  men  I 
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I  hftve,  in  the  p«rt  of  the  PkOofopky  rafamd  to»  diMWMd  tk 
merits  and  defects  of  Fhmcis  Bftoon^  MMod^  and  I  shall  haieooBi- 
sioD,  in  the  next  Book,  to  speik  of  his  mode  of  dealing  with  ftsfos- 
tive  scienoe  €t  his  time.  There  is  room  fisr  much  mace 
these  satgectSi  hot  the  refarenoes  now  made  may  anffiee  at 
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7%omat  Aqumat. 

AQUINAS  wrote  (berides  the  £fiMifna  mentioned  in  the  text)  a  Oa 
mentaryonthePhyucsof  Aristotie:  fVnTnmfiTf  in  iii  Jbhmi 
lAbnm  Phyticorum,  Venice,  1492.  This  work  is  of  oourae  of  no  «» 
tific  value ;  and  the  commentary  consists  of  empty  peimntatioDs  of  ilh 
stract  terms,  similar  to  those  which  constitote  the  main  aabataBoetf 
the  text  in  Aristotie's  phyrical  (^eonlations.  Then  ia^  howerer,  sait- 
tempt  to  give  a  more  technical  form  to  the  propoeitiona  and  ttdr 
demonstrations.  As  specimens  of  these,  I  may  mention  that  in  Book 
vi.  c.  2,  we  have  a  demonstration  that  when  bodies  move,  the  time  lad 
the  magnitude  (that  is,  the  space  described),  are  divided  Mtmkrfy; 
with  many  like  propositions.  And  in  Book  viii.  we  have  auch  propo- 
sitions as  this  (c  10) :  ^Demonstration  that  a  finite  moTor  (mowsi) 
cannot  move  any  thing  in  an  infinite  time."  This  is  illnatimted  bjs 
diagram  in  which  two  hands  are  represented  as  engaged  in  moving  t 
whole  sphere,  and  one  hand  in  moving  a  hemisphere. 

This  mode  of  representing  force,  in  diagrams  illustrative  of  mechsn- 
ical  reasonings,  by  human  hands  pushing,  pulling,  and  the  like^  is  stiD 
employed  in  elementary  books.  Probably  this  is  the  first  exam|de  of 
such  a  mode  of  representation. 

Boger  Bacon, 

This  writer,  a  contemporary  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  exhibits  to  ns  a 
kind  of  knowledge,  speculation,  and  opinion,  so  different  from  that  of 
any  known  person  near  his  time,  that  he  deserves  especial  notice  here ; 
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and  I  shall  transfer  to  this  place  the  account  which  I  have  given  of 
him  in  the  Philosophy,  I  do  this  the  more  willingly  because  I  regard 
the  existence  of  such  a  work  as  the  OpiLS  Majus  at  that  period  as  a 
problem  which  has  never  yet  been  solved.  Also  I  may  add,  that  the 
scheme  of  the  Contents  of  this  work  which  I  have  given,  deserves,  as 
I  conceive,  more  notice  than  it  has  yet  received. 

"Roger  Bacon  was  bom  in  1214,  near  Ilchester,  in  Somersetshire, 
of  an  old  family.  In  his  youth  he  was  a  student  at  Oxford,  and  made 
extraordinary  progress  in  all  branches  of  learning.  He  then  went  to 
the  University  of  Paris,  as  was  at  that  time  the  custom  of  learned  Eng- 
lishmen, and  there  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Theology.  At 
the  persuasion  of  Robert  Grostfite,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  he  entered  the 
brotherhood  of  Franciscans  in  Oxford,  and  gave  himself  up  to  study 
with  extraordinary  fervor.  He  was  termed  by  his  brother  monks  Boc- 
tor  Mirabilis,  We  know  from  his  own  works,  as  well  as  from  the 
traditions  concerning  him,  that  ho  possessed  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  all  the  science  of  his  time  which  could  be  acquired  from  books ; 
and  that  he  had  made  many  remarkable  advances  by  means  of  his  own 
experimental  labors.  He  was  acquainted  with  Arabic,  as  well  as  with 
the  other  languages  common  in  his  time.  In  the  title  of  his  works, 
wo  find  the  whole  range  of  science  and  philosophy,  Mathematics  and 
Mechanics,  Optics,  Astronomy,  Geography,  Chronology,  Chemistry, 
Magic,  Music,  Medicine,  Grammar,  Logics,  Metaphysics,  Ethics,  and 
Theology ;  and  judging  from  those  which  are  published,  these  works 
are  full  of  sound  and  exact  knowledge.  He  is,  with  good  reason,  sup- 
posed to  have  discovered,  or  to  have  had  some  knowledge  of^  several 
of  the  most  remarkable  inventions  which  were  made  generally  known 
soon  afterwards;  as  gunpowder,  lenses,  burning  specula,  telescopes, 
clocks,  the  correction  of  the  calendar,  and  the  explanation  of  the 
rainbow. 

**  Thus  possessing,  in  the  acquirements  and  habits  of  his  own  mind, 
abundant  examples  of  the  nature  of  knowledge  and  of  the  process  of 
invention,  Roger  Bacon  felt  also  a  deep  interest  in  the  growth  and 
progress  of  science,  a  spirit  of  inquiry  respecting  the  causes  which  pro- 
duced or  prevented  its  advance,  and  a  fervent  hope  and  trust  in  its 
future  destinies ;  and  these  feelings  impelled  him  to  speculate  worthily 
and  wisely  respecting  a  Reform  of  the  Method  of  Philosophizing.  The 
manuscripts  of  his  works  have  existed  for  nearly  six  hundred  years  in 
many  of  the  libraries  of  Europe,  and  especially  in  those  of  England ; 
and  for  a  long  period  the  very  imperfect  portions  of  them  which  were 
Vol.  I.— 33 
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geoanUy  known,  left  the  ohenetar  and  atUdDmenU  of  the  a«lMr 
•hzonded  in  a  kind  of  mytteriont  obeourity.  Aboni  a  oentnrjifB^ 
however,  bit  Opiu  Mb^  mm  pabUthed*  faj  Dr.  S.  Jebl^  pindpDf 
ftom  a  mannioript  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  DnUia;  nitti 
contained  most  or  all  of  the  separate  worka  which  were  pminif 
known  to  the  public,  along  with  others  still  more  p^niliar  and  duuy 
teristic.  We  are  thns  able  to  judge  of  Soger  Baoon'a  knoiris^psii 
of  hu  views,  and  they  are  in  eveiy  way  well  worthy  oar  attaBtka 

''The  Ofm$  Mc^um  is  addressed  to  Pope  Clement  the  FoarO,  Am 
Baoon  had  known  when  he  was  legate  in  Bngland  aa  CardinaUUbf 
of  Sabine,  and  who  admired  the  talents  of  the  monk^  and  pitied  Ua 
for  the  persecutions  to  which  he  was  exposed.  On  hia  elefitios  to 
the  papal  chair,  this  account  of  Baoon*s  laboiB  and  Tiewa  wm  sss^it 
the  earnest  request  of  the  ponti£  Besides  the  0pu9  Jft^ut^  hevnii 
two  others,  the  Opui  Minui  and  Opui  TerUum ;  which  wen  da 
sent  to  the  pope,  as  the  authw  saysi'  'on  aocount  of  the  dangff  if 
roads,  and  the  possible  loss  of  the  work.'  These  worka  atiU  «xhk» 
published,  in  the  Cottonian  and  other  librsries. 

''The  Ojm  Mafui  is  a  work  equally  wonderful  with  regard  toin 
general  scheme,  and  to  the  special  treatises  with  which  the  onffiivrf 
the  plan  are  filled  up.  The  professed  object  of  the  work  is  to  uigefli 
necessity  of  a  reform  in  the  mode  of  philosophizing*,  to  set  finth  the 
reasons  why  knowledge  had  not  made  a  greater  progreaa,  to  drawbsck 
attention  to  the  sources  of  knowledge  which  had  been  unwiselr  neg- 
lected, to  discover  other  sources  which  were  yet  almost  untonclied,sDd 
to  animate  men  in  the  undertaking,  by  a  prospect  of  the  vast  sdTifi- 
tages  which  it  offered.  In  the  development  of  this  plan,  all  the  lesd- 
ing  portions  of  science  are  expounded  in  the  most  complete  shape  whidi 
they  had  at  that  time  assumed  ;  and  improvements  of  a  very  wide  sad 
striking  kind  are  proposed  in  some'  of  the  principal  of  these  depsit- 
ments.  Even  if  the  work  had  had  no  leading  purpose,  it  would  hsre 
been  highly  valuable  as  a  treasure  of  the  most  solid  knowledge  snd 
soundest  speculations  of  the  time ;  even  if  it  had  contained  no  such 
details,  it  would  have  been  a  work  most  remarkable  for  its  general 
views  and  scope.  It  may  be  considered  as,  at  the  same  time,  the  JSih 
cyclopedia  and  the  Novum  Organon  of  the  thirteenth  centnrj. 

>  Fratri*  Jiog^H  Bacon  Ordinit  Minorum  Opus  Majus  ad  OlemsnUm  Quarium, 
PofUifieem  Momanum^  ex  MS.  Codice  DuUinUmi  eum  aliU  ^ihusdam  ^*f^g^rf<^  nwu 
primum  edidU  8.  Jebb,  M.D.    Londini,  1788. 

'  Opu9  Mqfus,  Pr»f. 
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"  Since  this  work  is  thus  so  important  in  the  history  of  Inductive 
Philosophy,  I  shall  give,  in  a  Note,  a  view'  of  its  divisions  and  con- 
tents. But  I  must  now  endeavor  to  point  out  more  especially  the  way 
in  which  the  various  principles,  which  the  reform  of  scientific  method 
involved,  are  here  brought  into  view. 

^  One  of  the  first  points  to  be  noticed  for  this  purpose,  is  the  resist- 
ance to  authority ;  and  at  the  stage  of  philosophical  history  with  which 
we  here  have  to  do,  this  means  resistance  to  the  authority  of  Aristotle,  as 
adopted  and  interpreted  by  the  Doctors  of  the  Schools.  Bacon's  work^ 
is  divided  into  Six  Parts ;  and  of  these  Parts,  the  First  is,  Of  the  four 
universal  Causes  of  all  Human  Ignorance.  The  causes  thus  enumer- 
ated* are: — the  force  of  unworthy  authority; — traditionary  habit; — 
the  imperfection  of  the  undisciplined  senses ; — and  the  disposition  to 
conceal  our  ignorance  and  to  make  an  ostentatious  show  of  our  knowl- 
edge. These  influences  involve  every  man,  occupy  every  condition. 
They  prevent  our  obtaining  the  most  useful  and  large  and  fair  doc- 
trines of  wisdom,  the  secrets  of  all  sciences  and  arts.  He  then  proceeds 
to  argue,  from  the  testimony  of  philosophers  themselves,  that  the  au- 
thority of  antiquity,  and  especially  of  Aristotle,  is  not  infallible.  '  We 
find*  their  books  full  of  doubts,  obscurities,  and  perplexities.    Tliey 


*  Contents  ofRoger  Bacon^s  Oput  Majtu: 
Part  I.    On  the  four  causes  of  human  ignorance :— Authority,  Custom,  Popular 

Opinion,  and  the  Pride  of  supposed  Knowledge. 
Part  n.    On  the  source  of  perfect  wisdom  in  the  Sacred  Scripture. 
Part  IIL  On  the  Usefulness  of  Grammar. 
Part  IV.  On  the  Usefulness  of  Mathematics. 

(1.)  The  Necessity  of  Mathematics  in  Human  Things  (published  sepa- 
rately as  the  Specula  MathemaUoa), 
(2.)  The  Necessity  of  Mathematics  in  Divine  Things.— !<>.  This  study 
has  occupied  holy  men:  2°.  Geography :  8^.  Chronology:  49. 
Cycles ;  the  Golden  Number,  Ac. :  5^.  Natural  Phenomena,  as  the 
Bainbow:  «<>.  Arithmetic:  ?<>.  Musia 
(8.)  The  Necessity  of  Mathematics  in  Ecclesiastical  Things.    I^^.  The 

Certification  of  Faith:  2^.  The  Correction  of  the  Calendar. 
(4.)  The  Necessity  of  Mathematics  in  the  SUte.— !<>.  Of  Climates :  8<>. 
Hydrography:  8®.  Geography:  4P,  Astrology. 
Part  V.    On  Perspective  (published  separately  as  Ptnp^diva). 
(1.)  The  organs  of  vision. 
(2.)  Yision  in  stnught  lines. 
(8.)  Vision  reflected  and  reflracted. 

(4.)  De  multiplicatione  specierum  (on  the  propagation  of  the  impressions 
of  light,  heat,  &c.) 
Part  VI.    On  Experimental  Science. 

«  Op.  Mtf,  p.  1.  •  lb.  p.  S.  •  lb.  p.  10. 
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•oftToe  agree  with  each  other  in  one  empty  qnertion  or  one  vortUea 
•ophism,  or  one  operation  of  adenoe^  aa  one  man  agnea  vith  anote 
in  the  practical  operationa  of  naedidne^  >iU9e7»  ukL  the  Uke  imof 
lecolar  men.  Indeed,*  he  adda,  *not  only  the  philoaophen^  tetiie 
aainta  have  Men  into  errora  which  fhej  bmwB  afterwwda  nkntaV 
and  thia  he  inatancea  in  Angoatin,  Jerome^  and  atlieca.  Hie  gim  a 
adminUe  aketch  of  the  progreia  of  philoaophy  from  tlie  lonie  %M 
to  Ariatotle ;  of  whom  he  apeaka  with  gnat  applanae.  'Yet^'head^' 
'ihoae  who  came  after  him  corrected  him  in  aoma  things  aad addei 
many  things  to  hia  work%  and  ahail  go  on  adding^  to  the  end  d  tb 
world.*  ^stotle,  he  adds,  ia  now  called  pecnliarlj*  the  Fhikac^ 
'  yet  there  was  a  time  when  his  philoaophy  waa  silent  and  nnragnU 
either  on  accoant  of  the  rarity  of  oopiea  of  hia  woric%  or  thor  dif- 
cnlty,  or  from  enyy ;  till  after  the  time  of  Mahomet,  when  Avioein 
and  Ayerroes,  and  others,  recalled  thia  philosophy  into  the  Ml  fi^ 
of  exposition.  And  although  the  Logic  and  acme  other  woiks  wm 
translated  by  Boethins  from  the  Greek,  yet  the  philoaophy  of  AnMk 
first  received  a  quick  increaae  among  the  Latins  at  the  time  of  IficW 
Boot ;  who,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1230,  appeared,  bringing  witk  kin 
portions  of  the  books  of  Aristotle  on  Natural  Philoaophy  and  Ifada- 
matics.  And  yet  a  small  part  only  of  the  works  of  tliis  author  is 
translated,  and  a  still  smaller  part  is  in  the  hands  of  common  students.^ 
He  adds  further"  (in  the  Third  Part  of  the  Opus  Afa^us^  which  k  s 
Dissertation  on  Language),  that  the  translations  which  are  cuzreDt  (^ 
these  writings,  are  very  bad  and  imperfect.  With  these  Tiewe.  he  is 
moved  to  express  himself  somewhat  impatiently'^  respecting  these 
works :  *  If  I  had,'  he  says,  *  power  over  the  works  of  Aristotle,  I  wonid 
have  them  all  burnt ;  for  it  is  only  a  loss  of  time  to  stud  j  in  them,  and 
a  course  of  error,  and  a  multiplication  of  ignorance  beyond  expression' 
'•  The  common  herd  of  students,'  he  says, '  with  their  heads,  have  no 
principle  by  which  they  can  be  excited  to  any  worthy  employment; 
and  hence  they  mope  and  make  asses  of  themselves  over  their  bad 
translations,  and  lose  their  time,  and  trouble,  and  money.' 

T  Op.  Maj.  p.  86.  •  AtaommuUid,  •  Op,  MaJ,  p.  46. 

>»  Sco  Fr^.  to  Jebb's  edition.  The  paswigca  there  quoted,  however,  are  not  ei- 
tracts  from  the  OpwMaJiUy  but  (apparently)  from  the  Optu  Mlnut  {MS.  Cbtt.  Tib. 
c.  5).  *'  Si  haborcm  potostateni  supra  libros  Aristotelis,  ego  facercm  omncs  cre- 
mari ;  quia  non  est  nisi  tomporiB  amissio  etudere  in  illiB,  ot  causa  erroris,  et  multi- 
plicatio  ignorantisB  ultra  id  quod  valeat  explicari.  .  .  .  Vulgus  studcntum  com 
oapitibus  suis  non  habet  undo  excitctur  ad  aliquid  dignum,  ot  idoo  langaet  et  an- 
nM<U  circa  male  tranalata,  et  tempiif  et  stadium  amittit  in  omnibas  et  ejcpenswu*' 
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"The  remedies  which  ho  recommends  for  these  evils,  are,  in  the 
first  place,  the  study  of  that  only  perfect  wisdom  which  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Sacred  Scripture ;"  in  the  next  place,  the  study  of  mathematics 
and  the  use  of  experiment."  By  the  aid  of  these  methods,  Bacon  an- 
ticipates the  most  splendid  progress  for  human  knowledge.  He  takes 
up  the  strain  of  hope  and  confidence  which  we  have  noticed  as  so  pe> 
culiar  in  the  Roman  writers ;  and  quotes  some  of  the  passages  of  Seneca 
which  we  adduced  in  illustration  of  this : — that  the  attempts  in  science 
were  at  first  rude  and  imperfect,  and  were  afterwards  improved ; — that 
the  day  will  come,  when  what  is  still  unknown  shall  be  brought  to 
light  by  the  progress  of  time  and  the  labors  of  a  longer  period ; — that 
one  age  does  not  suffice  for  inquiries  so  wide  and  various ; — that  the 
people  of  future  times  shall  know  many  things  unknown  to  us ; — and 
that  the  time  shall  arrive  when  posterity  will  wonder  that  we  over- 
looked what  was  so  obvious.  Bacon  himself  adds  anticipations  more 
peculiarly  in  the  spirit  of  his  own  time.  '  "We  have  seen,'  he  says,  at 
the  end  of  the  work, '  how  Aristotle,  by  the  ways  which  wisdom  teaches, 
could  give  to  Alexander  the  empire  of  the  world.  And  this  the  Church 
ought  to  take  into  consideration  against  the  infidels  and  rebels,  that 
there  may  be  a  sparing  of  Christian  blood,  and  especially  on  account 
of  the  troubles  that  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  days  of  Antichrist ;  which 
by  the  grace  of  God  it  would  be  easy  to  obviate,  if  prelates  and  princes 
would  encourage  study,  and  join  in  searching  out  tiio  secrets  of  nature 
and  art' 

"  It  may  not  be  improper  to  observe  here  that  this  belief  in  the  ap- 
pointed progress  of  knowledge,  is  not  combined  with  any  overweening 
belief  in  the  unbounded  and  independent  power  of  the  human  intellect 
On  the  contrary,  one  of  the  lessons  which  Bacon  draws  from  the  state 
and  prospects  of  knowledge,  is  the  duty  of  faith  and  humility.  '  To 
him,'  he  says," '  who  denies  the  truth  of  the  faith  because  he  is  unable  to 
understand  it^  I  will  propose  in  reply  the  course  of  nature,  and  as  we 
have  seen  it  in  examples.'  And  after  giving  some  instances,  he  adds, 
*  These,  and  the  like,  ought  to  move  men  and  to  exdte  them  to  the 
reception  of  divine  truths.  For  if,  in  the  vilest  objects  of  creation, 
truths  are  found,  before  which  the  inward  pride  of  man  must  bow,  and 
believe  though  it  cannot  understand,  how  much  more  should  man 
humble  his  mind  before  the  glorious  truths  of  God !'  He  had  before 
said  :^* '  Man  is  incapable  of  perfect  wisdom  in  this  life ;  it  is  hard  for 


"PartU.  »a  Parts  iv.  V.  and  vi.  »«  CJp.  ifiy.  p.  476.  i«Ib.p.l5. 
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him  to  aaoend  towuds  peifeetioii,  eMj  to  gfide  downwwfa  to  iim- 
hoods  and  TamfciMr  let  him  thmnolboMt  of  hk  wkdon,  or  titoll* 
knowledge.  What  he  knows  is  Httle  and  wortUea^  in  reqieetof  tkt 
whioh  he  bdieres  without  knowing;  and  still  kasi  in  ve^eet  dM 
which  he  b  %nofant  oC  He  is  mad  who  thinks  higUy  of  his  wiria; 
he  most  mad,  who  exhibits  it  as  something  to  be  wondered  sL'  Ik 
addS|  as  another  reason  fer  humility,  that  ha  hns  proved  hj  tnl,k 
could  teach  in  <»ie  year,  to  a  poor  boj,  the  manow  of  all  that  the  wi 
diligent  person  coaU  acquire  in  fbrtjr  yeara^  laboriona  and  OTpmswi 
atndy. 

^To  proceed  somewhst  more  in  detail  with  regard  to  Boger  BseeA 
views  fd  a  Reform  in  Sdentifio  Inqniry,  we  may  observe  that  hj  mskag 
llathematics  and  Experiment  the  two  great  pointa  of  his  reboomMaii- 
tion,  he  directed  his  improvement  to  the  two  esaential  parts  of  A 
knowledge,  Ideas  and  Facts,  and  thns  took  the  coarse  which  the  bos 
enlightened  philosc^hj  would  have  suggested.  Hie  did  not  urge  lk 
prosecution  of  experiment,  to  the  comparative  neglect  of  the  exniiif 
mathematical  sciences  and  conceptions;  a  &nlt  which  there  is  mm 
ground  for  ascribing  to  his  great  namesake  and  aaccesaor,  nisdi 
Bacon :  still  less  did  he  content  himself  with  a  mere  proteat  i^siBt 
the  anthori^  of  the  schools,  and  a  vague  demand  for  change^  wiiick 
was  almost  all  that  was  done  by  those  who  put  themselves  forwsid  n 
reformers  in  the  intermediate  time.  Roger  Bacon  holds  his  wtr 
steadily  between  the  two  poles  of  human  knowledge ;  which,  m  w« 
have  seen,  it  is  far  from  easy  to  do.  'There  are  two  modes  of  know- 
ing,' says  he;"  *by  argument,  and  by  experiment.  Ailment  con- 
cludes a  question ;  but  it  does  not  make  us  feel  certain,  or  acquiesce 
in  the  contemplation  of  truth,  except  the  truth  be  also  found  to  be  w 
by  experience.'  It  is  not  easy  to  express  more  decidedly  the  clesrij 
seen  union  of  exact  conceptions  with  certain  fiicts,  which,  as  we  hare 
explained,  constitutes  real  knowledge. 

^One  large  division  of  the  Opus  Majua  is  'On  the  TTsefulness  of 
Mathematics,'  which  is  shown  by  a  copious  enumeration  of  existiDg 
branches  of  knowledge,  as  Chronology,  Qeography,  the  Calendar  and 
(in  a  separate  Part)  Optics.    There  is  a  chapter,*'  in  which  it  ia  proved 

»  Op.  Maj.  p.  446 ;  see  also  p.  448.  **  Soientis  ali»  soiunt  sua  principia  iiiTeiiire 
per  experimentft,  Bed  coudasiones  per  ai^nmenU  facta  ex  principiis  inventis.  Si 
vero  debeant  habere  experientiam  conclnsionum  snamm  particularem  ot  completam, 
tunc  oportet  qnod  habeant  per  adjatoriam  istias  Rcientia  nobilis  (experi  mental  ia)  ^ 

••  lb.  p.  60. 
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by  reason,  that  all  science  requires  mathematics.  And  the  arguments 
which  are  used  to  establish  this  doctrine,  show  a  most  just  apprecia- 
tion of  the  oflSce  of  mathematics  in  science.  They  are  such  as  fol- 
lows : — ^That  other  sciences  use  examples  taken  from  mathematics  as 
the  most  evident : — That  mathematical  knowledge  is,  as  it  were,  innate 
to  us,  on  which  point  he  refers  to  the  well-known  dialogue  of  Plato, 
as  quoted  by  Cicero : — ^That  this  science,  being  the  easiest,  offers  the 
best  introduction  to  the  more  difficult : — That  in  mathematics,  things 
as  known  to  us  are  identical  with  things  as  known  to  nature : — ^That 
we  can  here  entirely  avoid  doubt  and  error,  and  obtain  certainty 
and  truth: — ^That  mathematics  is  prior  to  other  sciences  in  nature, 
because  it  takes  cognizance  of  quantity,  which  is  apprehended  by  in- 
tuition {intuitu  intellectus),  '  Moreover,'  he  adds,'^  *  there  have  been 
found  famous  men,  as  Robert,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  Brother  Adam 
Marshman  (de  Marisco),  and  many  others,  who  by  the  power  of  math- 
ematics have  been  able  to  explain  the  causes  of  things ;  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  writings  of  these  men,  for  instance,  concerning  the  Rainbow 
and  Comets,  and  the  generation  of  heat,  and  climates,  and  the  celestial 
bodies.* 

"  But  undoubtedly  the  most  remarkable  portion  of  the  Opus  Majut 
is  the  Sixth  and  last  Part,  which  is  entitled  '  De  Scientia  experimentali.' 
It  is  indeed  an  extraordinary  circumstance  to  find  a  writer  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  not  only  recognizing  experiment  as  one  source  of 
knowledge,  but  urging  its  claims  as  something  far  more  important 
than  men  had  yet  been  aware  of,  exemplifying  its  value  by  striking 
and  just  examples,  and  speaking  of  its  authority  with  a  dignity  of  dic- 
tion which  sounds  like  a  foremurmur  of  the  Baconian  sentences  uttered 
nearly  four  hundred  years  later.  Yet  this  is  the  character  of  what  we 
here  find/*  *  Experimental  science,  the  sole  mistress  of  speculative 
sciences,  has  three  great  Prerogatives  among  other  parts  of  knowledge : 
First  she  tests  by  experiment  the  noblest  conclusions  of  all  other 
sciences :  Next  she  discovers  respecting  the  notions  which  other 
sciences  deal  with,  magnificent  truths  to  which  these  sciences  of  them- 
selves can  by  no  means  attain :  her  Third  dignity  is,  that  she  by  her 
own  power  and  without  respect  of  other  sciences,  investigates  the  secrets 
of  nature.' 


>7  Op.  Md^,  p.  64. 

18  *'  Veritates  magnificas  in  terminis  oliarnm  ftcientiaram  in  qaas  per  nuUam  viam 
possunt  illflB  Bcientise,  haM3  sola  scientiaram  domina  speoolati varum,  potest  dare.*^ — 
Op.  Maj.  p.  465. 
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«*Tlie  flxampbi  which  Baoon  giTat  of  tlieM  *Pimqgrtiyrf  mbioj 
oorioii^  exhibitini^  among  loma  emxr  and  ondnlitjry  aomid  antdHr 
viewa.    His  leading  example  of  the  Fint  Ftaragmtife  la  the  BaUnr, 
of  which  the  caoae,  aa  given  by  Ariatotlai  ia  teated  bj  refanooetia- 
periment  with  a  akill  which  ia,  CTen  to  na  now,  truly  admirahk  Ik 
examplea  of  the  Second  FkerogatiTO  are  three  i^-JSrH,  the  art  of  Bik- 
ing an  artificial  sphere  which  shall  more  with  the  IieaTeDa  bj  vtid 
influences,  which  Bacon  trusts  may  ba  dona^  thongii  astronomy  bendf 
cannot  do  it — ^'et  tone,'  he  says,  ^thesanmm  uniua  regia  Takret  kc 
instrumentum ;' — tfcoiwl/y,  the  art  of  prolonging  lile^  whibh  ezpsnnfll 
may  teach,  though  medicine  has  no  meana  of  aecniing  it  eio^  h 
regimen ;" — thirdly^  the  art  of  making  gold  finer  than  fine  geldyvlod 
goes  beyond  the  power  of  alchemy.    The  Third  FlnarogatiTe  of  expa> 
mental  science,  arts  independent  of  the  receired  aciencea,  ia  exem|i- 
fied  in  many  curious  examples,  many  of  them  whimaical  traditioB. 
Thus  it  is  said  that  the  character  of  a  people  may  be  altered  by  sho" 
ing  the  air.*°  Alexander,  it  seems,  applied  to  Ariatotle  to  know  wbetkv 
he  should  exterminate  certain  nations  which  he  had  diaooyered,  as  lie 
ing  irreclaimably  barbarous ;  to  which  the  philosopher  replied,  'If  jot 
can  alter  their  air,  permit  them  to  live ;  if  not,  put  them  to  death.'  h 
this  part,  we  find  the  suggestion  that  the  fize-worka  made  by  childnB, 
of  saltpetre,  might  lead  to  the  invention  of  a  formidable  military  we^xa. 

"  It  could  not  be  expected  that  Roger  Bacon,  at  a  time  when  ex- 
perimental science  hardly  existed,  could  give  any  precepts  for  thedisr 
covery  of  truth  by  experiment  But  nothing  can  be  a  better  eiamfU 
of  the  method  of  such  investigation,  than  his  inquiry  concerning  the 
cause  of  the  liainbow,  Neither  Aristotle,  nor  Avicenna,  nor  Senecs, 
he  says,  have  given  us  any  clear  knowledge  of  this  matter,  but  experi- 
mental science  can  do  so.  Let  the  experimenter  (experimentaiar)  con- 
sider the  cases  in  which  he  finds  the  same  colors,  as  the  hex^ons) 
crystals  from  Ireland  and  India ;  by  looking  into  these  he  will  see  col- 
ors like  those  of  the  rainbow.     Many  think  that  this  arises  from  some 


>*  One  of  the  ingredients  of  a  preparation  hero  mentioned,  is  the  flesh  of  a  dnv- 
on,  which,  it  appears,  is  used  as  food  by  the  Ethiopians.  The  mode  of  preparing 
thiA  food  cannot  faU  to  amuse  the  reader.  "  Where  there  are  good  fiying  dragons, 
by  the  art  wliich  they  possess,  they  draw  them  out  of  tlieir  dens,  and  have  bridles 
and  saddles  in  readiness,  and  they  ride  upon  them,  and  make  them  boand  aboat 
in  tho  air  in  a  violent  manner,  that  the  hardness  and  toughness  of  the  flesh  may 
bo  reduced,  as  boars  are  hunted  and  bulls  are  baited  before  they  aro  killed  for  eat- 
\ng.''—Op,  Maj.  p.  470. 

=«  Op,  Ifaj,  p.  478. 
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special  virtue  of  these  stones  and  their  hexagonal  figure ;  let  therefore 
the  experimenter  go  on,  and  he  will  find  the  same  in  other  transparent 
stones,  in  dark  ones  as  well  as  in  light-colored.  He  will  find  the  same 
efiect  also  in  other  forms  than  the  hexagon,  if  they  be  furrowed  in  the 
surface,  as  the  Irish  crystals  are.  Let  him  consider  too,  that  he  sees 
the  same  colors  in  the  drops  which  are  dashed  from  oars  in  the  sun- 
shine ; — and  in  the  spray  thrown  by  a  mill-wheel ; — and  in  the  dew- 
drops  which  lie  on  the  grass  in  a  meadow  on  a  summer  morning ; — 
and  if  a  man  takes  water  in  his  mouth  and  projects  it  on  one  side  into 
a  sunbeam ; — and  if  in  an  oil  lamp  hanging  in  the  air,  the  rays  fall  in 
certain  positions  upon  the  surface  of  the  oil ; — and  in  many  other  ways, 
are  colors  produced.  We  have  here  a  collection  of  instances,  which 
are  almost  all  examples  of  the  same  kind  as  the  phenomena  under  con- 
sideration ;  and  by  the  help  of  a  principle  collected  by  induction  from 
these  facts,  the  colors  of  the  rainbow  were  afterwards  really  explained. 

"  With  regard  to  the  form  and  other  circumstances  of  the  bow  he  is 
still  more  precise.  He  bids  us  measure  the  height  of  the  bow  and  of 
the  sun,  to  show  that  the  centre  of  the  bow  is  exactly  opposite  to  the 
sun.  He  explains  the  circular  form  of  the  bow, — its  being  independ- 
ent of  the  form  of  the  cloud,  its  moving  when  we  move,  its  flying  when 
we  follow, — by  its  consisting  of  the  reflections  from  a  vast  number  of 
minute  drops.  He  does  not,  indeed,  trace  the  course  of  the  rays 
through  the  drop,  or  account  for  the  precise  magnitude  which  the  bow 
assumes ;  but  ho  approaches  to  the  verge  of  this  part  of  the  explana- 
tion ;  and  must  be  considered  as  having  given  a  most  happy  example 
of  experimental  inquiry  into  nature,  at  a  time  when  such  examples  were 
exceedingly  scanty.  In  this  respect,  he  was  more  fortunate  than  Fran- 
cis Bacon,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see. 

"  We  know  but  little  of  the  biography  of  Roger  Bacon,  but  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  his  influence  upon  his  ago  was  not  great. 
He  was  suspected  of  magic,  and  is  said  to  have  been  put  into  close  con- 
finement in  consequence  of  this  charge.  In  his  work  he  speaks  of  As- 
trology, as  a  science  well  worth  cultivating.  *  But,'  says  he,  *  Theo- 
logians and  Decretists,  not  being  learned  in  such  matters,  and  seeing 
that  evil  as  well  as  good  may  be  done,  neglect  and  abhor  such  things, 
and  reckon  them  among  Magic  Arts.'  We  have  already  seen,  that  at 
the  very  time  when  Bacon  was  thus  raising  his  voice  against  the  habit 
of  blindly  following  authority,  and  seeking  for  all  science  in  Aristotle, 
Thomas  Aquinas  was  employed  in  fashioning  Aristotle's  tenets  into 
that  fixed  form  in  which  they  became  the  great  impediment  to  the 


iJ>DlTIQim. 


pffognH  of  knowMgo.    lb  would  laeei,  indeed,  diet  ■omirUiiiig  of  t 

ilfiigll^  between  the  piogrewive  end  rtntwwieiy  powen  of  the  hanu 

mind  wes  going  on  at  thie  time.    Beoon  himaelf  enja,"  ^Nenr  we 

tfaeieiogieelsneppaeraneeof  witdom,nor  aomaoh  ezerdmofitidr 

in  io  many  Faenltiei^  in  io  many  ngunm^  aa  for  thia  last  ibrtj  jmk 

Dootoia  are  diqiened  ereiywheiey  in  erery  cmtle,  in  every  bm^iid 

e^eoially  by  the  rtodenti  of  two  Oidon  (he  nMana  the  Fnoebon 

and  Dominioans,  who  weie  almoit  the  only  vdigioiia  orden  ihaX^ 

tingndiedthemielTet  by  an  application  to  atady),*wliioh  hat  not  k^ 

pened  eaoept  for  about  forty  yean.   And  yet  there  waa  nerer  eo  mock 

ignonmcei  to  mnbh  error.*    And  in  the  part  of  hie  wotk  which  lein 

to  Malhematici^he  lays  of  that  stndyt**  that  it  is  the  door  and  the  by 

of  the  sdenoes;  and  that  the  neglect  of  it  for  thirty  or  forty  yean  hi 

entirely  mined  the  studies  of  the  Latins.    According  to  these  tiMt 

meats,  some  change,  disastrous  to  the  fortunes  of  acience,  must  lain 

taken  place  about  1280,  soon  after  the  foundation  of  the  DomisieK 

and  Fnndscan  Orders."*    Nor  can  we  doubt  that  the  adoption  of  tk 

Aristotelian  philosophy  by  these  two  Orders,  in  the  form  in  whid  tk 

Angelical  Doctor  had  systematised  it,  was  one  of  the  events  wUd 

most  tended  to  defer,  for  three  centuries,  the  reform  whioh  Bflger 

Bacon  urged  as  a  matter  <^  crying  necessity  in  his  own  time." 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  the  Opui  Mo^um  of  Roger  Bsood,  m 
afterwards  in  the  JVbtwm  Orpanan  of  Francis  Bacon,  we  have  oeitsii 
features  of  experimental  research  pointed  out  conspicuously  as  Frmro- 
frnHpig :  although  in  the  former,  this  term  is  employed  to  designstc 
the  superiority  of  experimental  science  in  general  to  the  science  d  Uk 
sehools ;  in  the  latter  work,  the  term  is  applied  to  certain  classes  d 
eiperiments  as  superior  to  others. 


■  Ckuoted  bj  Jebb,  Pred  to  Cp.  Mmf,  **  MoAheim,  BUt,  iii.  isi. 

■  Op,  Mff.  p.  57.  M  Motheim,  iU.  ISi. 
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FOBMAL    ASTRONOMY. 


CHAPTER  I. 
Prbludx    to    Gopernioub. 


Nicolas  of  Ckis. 

1WILL  quote  the  passage,  in  the  writbgs  of  this  author,  which 
bears  upon  the  subject  in  question.  I  translate  it  from  the  edition 
of  his  book  De  Docta  Ignarantia^  from  his  works  published  at  Basil 
in  1565.  He  praises  Learned  Ignorance — that  is,  Acknowledged  Ig- 
norance— as  the  source  of  knowledge.  His  ground  for  asserting  the 
motions  of  the  earth  is,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  perfect  rest,  or 
an  exact  centre,  or  a  perfect  circle,  nor  perfect  uniformity  of  motion. 
"  Neque  verus  circulus  dabilis  est,  quinetiam  yerior  dari  possit,  neque 
unquam  udo  tempore  sicut  alio  sequaliter  prsecisi,  aut  movetur,  aut 
circulum  veri  similem,  sequalem  describit,  etiamsi  nobis  hoc  non  ap- 
pareat.  £t  ubicumque  quis  fuerit,  se  in  centre  esse  credit**  (Lib.  i. 
cap.  xi.  p,  39.)  He  adds,  **  The  Ancients  did  not  attain  to  this  knowl- 
edge, because  they  were  wanting  in  Learned  Ignorance.  Now  it  is 
manifest  to  us  that  the  Earth  is  truly  in  motion,  although  this  do  not 
appear  to  us ;  since  we  do  not  apprehend  motion  except  by  comparison 
with  something  fixed.  For  if  any  one  were  in  a  boat  in  the  middle  of 
a  river,  ignorant  that  the  water  was  flowing,  and  not  seeing  the  banks, 
how  could  he  apprehend  that  the  boat  was  moving !  And  thus  since 
every  one,  whether  he  be  in  the  Earth,  or  in  the  Sun,  or  in  any  other 
star,  thinks  that  he  is  in  an  immovable  centre,  and  that  every  thing 
else  is  moving ;  he  would  assign  different  poles  for  himself^  others  as 
being  in  the  Sun,  others  in  the  Earth,  and  others  in  the  Moon,  and  so 
of  the  rest.  Whence  the  machine  of  the  world  is  as  if  it  had  its  cen- 
tre everywhere  and  its  circumference  nowhere."    This  train  of  thought 
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might  1)6  a  prepttrmtion  for  the  leoeptioii  of  the  Gopendoui  i^iln; 
hat  it  is  very  diflferent  from  the  doctrine  that  the  Son  is  the  eodnnf 
the  Hanetaiy  Motions. 


I 


GHAFTER  IL 
Tbi   Oofbbvioav   Thbobt. 


I  HAVE  said,  in  page  264,  that  a  confusion  of  mind  produced  bj 
the  double  i^sference  of  motion  to  absolute  apace,  and  to  a  centre  «r 
revolution,  often  leads  persons  to  diapnte  whether  the  Moon,  while  skc 
revolves  about  the  Eiwth,  always  turning  to  it  the  aame  fiu^  reroiie 
about  her  axis  or  not 

This  dispute  has  been  revived  very  lately,  and  haa  been  conducted 
in  a  manner  which  shows  that  popular  readers  and  writen  have  vak 
little  progress  in  the  deamess  of  their  notions  during  the  hut  tvo  or 
three  centuries;  and  that  they  have  accepted  the  Newtonian  dodrne^ 
in  words  with  a  very  dim  apprehennon  of  their  real  import 

If  the  Moon  were  carried  round  the  Earth  by  a  rigid  arm  reToInng 
about  the  Earth  as  a  centre,  being  rigidly  listened  to  this  arm,  as  a 
mimic  Moon  might  be,  in  a  machine  constructed  to  represent  her  mo- 
tions, this  contrivance,  while  it  made  her  revolve  round  the  Earth, 
would  make  her  also  turn  the  same  face  to  the  Earth :  and  if  we  were 
to  make  such  a  machine  the  standard  example  of  rotation,  the  Mood 
might  be  said  not  to  rotate  on  her  axis. 

But  we  are  speedily  led  to  endless  confusion  by  taking  this  case  » 
the  standard  of  rotation.  For  the  selection  of  the  centre  of  rotation  in 
a  system  which  includes  several  bodies  is  arbitrary.  The  Moon  turns 
all  her  faces  successively  to  the  Sun,  and  therefore  with  regard  to  the 
Sun,  she  does  rotate  on  her  axis ;  and  yet  she  revolves  round  the  San 
as  truly  as  she  revolves  round  the  Earth.  And  the  only  really  simple 
and  consistent  mode  of  speaking  of  rotation,  is  to  refer  the  motion  not 
to  any  relative  centre,  but  to  absolute  space. 

This  is  the  argument  merely  on  tlie  ground  of  simplicity  and  con- 
sistency. But  we  find  physical  reasons,  as  well  as  matliematical,  for 
referring  the  motion  to  absolute  space.  If  a  cup  of  water  be  carried 
round  a  centre  so  as  to  describe  a  circle,  a  straw  floating  on  the  sur&ce 
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of  the  water,  if  it  point  to  the  centre  of  the  circle  at  first,  does  not  con- 
tinue to  do  80,  but  remains  parallel  to  itself  during  the  whole  revo- 
lution. Now  there  is  no  cause  to  make  the  water  (and  therefore  the 
straw)  rotate  on  its  axis ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  a  clear  or  convenient 
way  of  speaking,  to  say  that  the  water  in  this  case  does  revolve  on  its 
axis.  But  if  the  water  in  this  case  do  not  revolve  on  its  axis,  a  body 
in  the  case  of  the  Moon  does  revolve  on  its  axis. 

The  difficulty,  as  I  have  said  in  the  text,  is  of  the  same  nature  as 
that  which  the  Copemicans  at  first  found  in  the  parallel  motion  of  the 
Earth's  axis.  In  order  to  make  the  axis  of  the  Earth's  rotation  remain 
parallel  to  itself  while  the  Earth  revolves  about  the  Sun,  in  a  mechan- 
ical representation,  some  machinery  is  needed  in  addition  to  the  ma- 
chinery which  produces  the  revolution  round  the  centre  (the  Sun) : 
but  the  simplest  way  of  regarding  the  parallel  motion  is,  to  conceive 
that  the  axis  has  no  motion  except  that  which  carries  it  round  the 
central  Sun.  And  it  was  seen,  when  the  science  of  Mechanics  was 
established,  that  no  force  was  needed  in  nature  to  produce  this  paral- 
lelism of  the  Earth's  axis.  It  was  therefore  the  only  scientific  course, 
to  conceive  this  parallelism  as  not  being  a  rotation :  smd  in  like  manner 
we  are  to  conceive  the  parallelism  of  a  revolving  body  as  not  being  a 
rotation. 

M.  Foucaulfs  Proofs  of  the  EartKs  Motion, 

It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  we  should  discover,  in  our  own 
day,  a  new  physical  proof  of  the  earth's  motion,  yet  so  it  has  been. 
The  experiments  of  M.  Foucault  have  enabled  us  to  see  the  Rotation 
of  the  Earth  on  its  axis,  as  taking  place,  we  may  say,  before  our  eyes. 
These  experiments  are,  in  fact,  a  result  of  what  has  been  said  in  speak- 
ing of  the  Moon's  rotation :  namely.  That  the  mechanical  causes  of 
motion  operate  with  reference  to  absolute,  not  relative,  space ;  so  that 
where  there  is  no  cause  operating  to  change  a  motion,  it  will  retain  its 
<1irection  in  absolute  space ;  and  may  on  that  account  seem  to  change, 
if  regarded  relatively  in  a  limited  space. 

In  M.  Foucault's  first  experiment,  the  motion  employed  was  that  of 
ji  pendulum.  If  a  pendulum  oscillate  quite  freely,  there  is  no  cause 
acting  to  change  the  vertical  plane  of  oscillation  absolutely ;  for  the 
forces  which  produce  the  oscillation  are  in  the  vertical  plane.  But  if 
the  vertical  plane  remain  the  same  absolutely^  at  a  spot  on  the  surface 
of  the  revolving  Earth,  it  will  change  relatively  to  the  spectator.  He 
will  sec  tlie  pendulum  oscillate  in  a  vertical  plane  which  gradually 
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tani  awaj  from  its  flnt  pontian.    Now  thk  fa  whai  mDy  1 

and  thai  tiie  ravoliitkm  of  die  Btfth  in  ■bioli^ 

prored. 

In  tobieqiient  experiments,  M.  Fonesnlt  lias  vaad  the  mtatioBoft 
body  to  prove  the  same  thii!^.  For  when  a  bod j  rotelee  fheelf ,  solid 
upon  by  no  power,  there  is  nodiing  to  change  the  podtioa  of  the  n 
of  rotation  in  absolute  space.  But  if  the  position  of  the  aads  nmm 
the  same  in  absolute  wptuot,  it  will,  in  Tirtoe  of  ita  lelatife  motm, 
change  as  seen  by  a  qMctafeor  at  any  qioi  on  the  lotatiBg  BaiA.  Bf 
taking  a  hea?y  disk  or  globe  and  making  it  rotate  Cfa  tta  axis  npij, 
the  f(Mrce  of  absohite  permanence  (as  compared  with  the  inevftsiik 
casoal  diitnrbanoes  arising  from  the  machinery  which  aoppoits  fte 
retolving  disk)  becomes  considerable;  and  hence  the  rdatife  motios 
can,  in  this  way  also,  be  made  visible. 

Mr.  De  Morgan  has  said  {Oomp.  to  SriL  Aim.  1886,  p.  18)  4il 
astronomy  does  not  supply  any  argoment  for  the  earth's  motion  whidk 
is  absolutely  and  demonstarably  condarfte,  till  we  come  to  the  Ahens- 
tion  of  Ught  But  we  may  now  yenture  to  say  that  the  < 
of  M.  FoucauH  prove  the  dhtmal  motion  of  the  Barth  in  the 
conclusive  maimer,  by  palpable  and  l«oad  effects,  if  we  aoospt  the 
doctrines  of  the  science  of  Mechanics :  while  Aberration  proves  tke 
annual  motion,  if  we  suppose  that  we  can  observe  the  plsioes  <tf  the 
fixed  stars  to  the  accuracy  of  a  few  seconds ;  and  if  we  accept,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  doctrines  of  Mechanics,  the  doctrine  of  the  motion  of  fight 
with  a  certain  great  velocity. 


CHAPTER  m. 

SlQUXL    TO    GOPBRKIOUB. 


English  Copemicans. 

PROFESSOR  DB  MORGAN  has  made  numerous  and  interesting 
contributions  to  the  history  of  the  progress  and  reception  of  the 
Copemican  System.  These  are  given  mainly  in  the  Companion  to 
the  British  Almanac;  especially  in  his  papers  entitled  ''Old  Argu- 
menU  against  the  Motion  of  the  Earth"  (1836) ;  ''  English  Mathemat- 
ical and  Astronomical  Writers"  (1837) ;  "On  the  Difficulty  of  Correct 
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Description  of  Books"  (1863)  ;  "  The  Progress  of  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Earth's  Motion  between  the  Times  of  Copernicas  and  Galileo''  (1855). 
In  these  papers  he  insists  very  rightly  npon  the  distinction  between 
the  mathematical  and  the  physical  aspect  of  the  doctrines  of  Coperni- 
cas :  a  distinction  corresponding  very  nearly  with  the  distinction  which 
we  have  drawn  between  Formal  and  Physical  Astronomy ;  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  which  we  have  given  the  history  of  the  Heliocentric 
Doctrine  as  a  Formal  Theory  in  Book  v.,  and  as  a  Physical  Theory  in 
Book  vii. 

Another  interesting  part  of  Mr.  De  Morgan's  researches  are  the  no- 
tices which  he  has  given  of  the  early  assertors  of  the  heliocentric 
doctrine  in  England.  These  make  their  appearance  as  soon  as  it  was 
well  possible  they  should  exist  The  work  of  Copernicus  was  pub- 
lished, as  we  have  said,  in  1543.  In  September,  1556,  John  Field 
published  an  Ephemeris  for  1557,  "juxta  Copemici  et  Reinholdi  Ca- 
nones,"  in  the  preface  to  which  he  avows  his  conviction  of  the  truth  of 
the  Copernican  hypothesis.  Robert  Recorde,  the  author  of  various 
works  on  Arithmetic,  published  among  others,  *'The  Pathway  to 
Knowledge"  in  1551.  In  this  book,  the  author  discusses  the  question 
of  the  '^quietnes  of  the  earth,"  and  professes  to  leave  it  undecided ; 
but  Mr.  De  Morgan  (Comp,  A,,  1837,  p.  33)  conceives  that  it  appears 
from  what  is  said,  that  he  was  really  a  Copernican,  but  did  not  think 
the  world  ripe  for  any  such  doctrine. 

Mr.  Joseph  Hunter  also  has  brought  to  notice*  the  claims  of  Field, 
whom  he  designates  as  the  Froto- Copernican  of  England.  He  quotes 
the  Address  to  the  Reader  prefixed  to  his  first  Ephemeris^  and  dated 
May  31,  1556,  in  which  he  says  that,  since  abler  men  decline  the  task, 
'*  I  have  therefore  published  this  Ephemeris  of  the  year  1557,  follow- 
ing in  it  as  my  authorities,  N.  Copernicus  and  Erasmus  Reinhold, 
whose  writings  are  established  and  founded  on  true,  certain,  and  au- 
thentic demonstrations."  I  conceive  that  this  passage,  however,  only 
shows  that  Field  had  adopted  the  Copernican  scheme  as  a  basis  for 
the  calculation  of  Ephemerides ;  which,  as  Mr.  De  Morgan  has  re- 
marked, is  a  very  different  thing  from  accepting  it  as  a  physical  truth. 
Field,  in  this  same  address,  makes  mention  of  the  errors  *'  illius  turb» 
qu»  Alphonsi  utitur  hypothesi ;"  but  the  word  hypothesis  is  still  inde- 
cisive. 

As  evidence  that  Field  was  regarded  in  his  own  day  as  a  man  who 
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had  lendered  good  aervioe  to  tcienoe,  Mr.  Hanier  notioaitliati  in  15M, 
the  HeraldB  granted  to  him  the  right  of  naiig,  with  hm  anniy  the  crat 
or  additional  derioe  of  a  rod  right  arm  iming  from  the  domli^iid 
pntenting  a  golden  armillarj  sphere. 

Becorde's  daimt  dq»end  upon  a  panage  in  a  INalogne  htknm 
Muter  and  Sekokar^  in  whioh  the  Ifaiter  ezpomkb  the  doctrae  fif 
CopemioDBi  and  the  authoritiee  against  it;  to  which  the  Scholar  a- 
swers,  taking  the  common  view :  **  Nay,  sir,  in  good  fisith  I  desiniiii 
to  hear  such  vaine  phantaues,  so  fiur  against  oommoa  leaaon,  aadit* 
pognant  to  aU  the  learned  mnltitode  of  wijten^  and  theteiHe  ht  I 
paaw  foierer  and  a  day  longer."  The  Master,  more  aagdy,  wan 
him  against  a  hasty  judgment,  and  says,  **  Another  time  I  will  so  dt- 
dare  his  suppositimi,  that  yon  shall  not  only  wonder  to  hear  it|  kl 
also  peradventnre  be  as  earnest  then  to  credit  it^  aa  yon  now  m 
to  condenme  it"  I  conceive  that  this  passage  proviea  Mr.  De  Mar 
gan's  assertion,  that  Becorde  was  a  Copemican,  and  yeiy  likely  tie 
first  in  England. 

In  1666,  also,  Leonard  Digges  pnblished  his  ^FlrognoaticatioBE^ 
erlasting ;"  but  this  is,  as  Mr.  De  Moigan  says(Cbiii|».  A^  1887, p. 40]^ 
a  meteorological  work.  It  was  republished  in  1692  by  hia  son  Thaat- 
as  Digges  with  additions;  and  as  these  hare  been  the  ocoasioi  of 
some  confusion  among  those  who  have  written  on  the  history  of 
astronomy,  I  am  glad  to  be  able,  through  the  kindneas  of  Protoor 
Walker,  of  Oxford,  to  give  a  distinct  account  of  the  editions  of  the  work 
In  the  Bodleian  Library,  besides  the  editions  of  1665  and  1592  of 
the  '^Prognostication  Everlasting,"  there  is  an  edition  of  1564.  It  u 
still  decidedly  Ptolemaic,  and  contains  a  diagram  representing  a  num- 
l)er  of  concentric  circles,  which  are  marked,  in  order,  aa — 
"The  Earth, 

Moone, 

Venus, 

Mercury, 

Sunne, 

Mars, 

Jupiter, 

Satume, 
The  Starrio  Firmament, 
The  Crystalline  Ileavons, 
The  First  Mover, 
The  Abode  of  God  and  the  Elect  Here  the  Learned  do  approve.'' 
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The  third  edition,  of  1592,  contains  an  Addition,  by  the  son,  ot* 
twenty  pages.  He  there  speaks  of  having  found,  apparently  among 
his  father's  papers,  "  A  description  or  modile  of  the  world  and  situa- 
tion of  Spheres  Coelestiall  and  elementare  according  to  the  doctrine  of 
Ptolemie,  whereunto  all  universities  (led  thereunto  chiefly  by  the  au- 
thoritie  of  Aristotle)  do  consent."  lie  adds :  "  But  in  this  our  age, 
one  rare  witte  (seeing  the  continuall  errors  that  from  time  to  time 
more  and  more  continually  have  been  discovered,  besides  the  infinite 
absurdities  in  their  Theoricks,  which  they  have  been  forced  to  admit 
that  would  not  confesse  any  Mobilitie  in  the  ball  of  the  Earth)  hath 
by  long  studye,  paynfull  practise,  and  rare  invention,  delivered  a  new 
Theorick  or  Model  of  the  world,  shewing  that  the  Earth  resteth  not 
in  the  Center  of  the  whole  world  or  globe  of  elements,  which  encir- 
cled and  enclosed  in  the  Moone's  orbe,  and  together  with  the  whole 
globe  of  mortalitye  is  carried  yearely  round  about  the  Sunne,  which 
like  a  king  in  the  middest  of  all,  raygneth  and  giveth  lawes  of  motion 
to  all  the  rest,  sphserically  dispersing  his  glorious  bcames  of  light 
through  all  this  sacred  coelestiall  Temple.  And  the  Earth  itselfe  to 
be  one  of  the  Planets,  having  his  peculiar  and  strange  courses,  turning 
every  24  hours  rounde  upon  his  owne  centre,  whereby  the  Sunne  and 
great  globe  of  fixed  Starres  seem  to  sway  about  and  tume,  albeit  in- 
deed tiiey  remaine  fixed — So  many  ways  is  the  sense  of  mortal  man 
abused .'' 

This  Addition  is  headed : 

"A  Perfit  Description  of  the  Coelestiall  Orbes,  according  to  the 
most  ancient  doctrine  of  the  Pythagoreans  :  lately  revived  by  Coper- 
nicus, and  by  Geometrical  Demonstrations  approved."  Mr.  De  Mor- 
gan, not  having  seen  this  edition,  and  knowing  the  title-page  only  as 
far  as  the  word  "Pythagoreans,"  says  ^^ ihoiv  astrological  doctrines  we 
presume,  not  their  reputed  Copemican  ones."  But  it  now  appears  that 
in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  the  authority  of  the  Pythagoreans  was  claim- 
ed for  the  Copemican  system.  Antony  a  Wood  quotes  the  latter  part 
of  the  title  thus :  "  Cui  subnectitur  orbium  Copemicarum  accurata 
descriptio;"  which  is  inaccurate.  Weidler,  still  more  inaccurately, 
cites  it,  "  Cui  subnectitur  operum  Copcrnici  accurata  descriptio."  La- 
laudo  goes  still  further,  attempting,  it  would  seem,  to  recover  the  Eng- 
lish title-page  from  the  Latin :  we  find  in  the  Bibl,  Astron,  the  fol- 
lowing: "1592  .  .  Leonard  Digges,  Accurate  Description  of  the 
Copemican  System  to  the  Astronomical  perpetual  Prognostication." 

Thomas  Digges  appears,  by  others  also  of  his  writings,  to  have  been 
Vox.  I.— 34 
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a  dear  and  dacidod  Cbpemican.  In  hit  ^  Ate  liva  Bcaim  IfidMBi- 
tIcB)*  1573,  he  beatowa  higb  praiae  npoa  C!opemioiu  and  Ufot  ka 
wywtttok :  and  appean  to  hsTO  been  a  beliefer  in  the  real  motkacf  Ae 
Eartli,  and  not  merely  an  admirer  of  the  ayatem  of  Copenncmsa 
explanatory  hypolheaia. 

OhrdtmoBnma. 

Tbb  oomplele  titie  of  the  work  refimed  to  ia : 

**  Jordan!  Bnmi  Ndani  De  Monade  Nmnero  et  F!giir»  liber  eoBM- 
qaena  Quinque  De  Minimo  Magno  et  Henanra,  item  De  t— i«mi-J«. 
liboa,  Immenao  et  Infigorabili;  aen  De  UniTerao  et  Mundia  libio oeliL 
(Francoforti,  1691.)"* 

ThtA  the  Beader  may  judge  of  the  Taloe  of  Bnmo'a  qpeooblioa^I 
giro  the  following  quotatiooa : 

lib.  iv.  c  11  (Index).  ^Tellurem  totam  hakitabilem  eaaa  tntef  it 
extra,  et  innumerabilia  animantiom  eompleeti  torn  nobia  yy««s^pK— 
torn  oeeulkrum  genera.** 

C.  18.  <*Ut  Mondorom  Synodi  in  UniverMi  et  particnlarei  Mni 
in  Synodia  ordinentori"  &c 

He  Bays  (lib.  v.c  1,  p.  461):  ^'BeeideB  the  atara  and  theinai 
worlds  there  are  amaller  liying  creaturee  carried  through  the  etkoeal 
space,  in  the  form  of  a  small  sphere  which  has  the  aspect  of  a  bright 
fire,  and  is  by  the  vulgar  regarded  as  a  fiery  beam.  They  are  below 
the  clouds,  and  I  saw  one  which  seemed  to  touch  the  roo&  of  the 
houses.  Now  this  sphere,  or  beam  as  they  call  it,  was  really  a  liriif 
creature  (animal),  which  I  once  saw  moring  in  a  straight  path,  and 
grazing  as  it  were  the  roo&  of  the  city  of  Nola,  as  if  it  were  goang  to 
impinge  on  Mount  Cicada ;  which  however  it  went  over.*' 

There  are  two  recent  editions  of  the  works  of  Giordano  Bruno ;  bj 
Adolf  Wagner,  Leipsick,  1830,  in  two  volumes;  and  by  Gfrorer,  6e^ 
lin,  1833.  Of  the  latter  1  do  not  know  that  more  than  one  volume 
(vol.  ii.)  has  appeared. 

Did  Francis  Bacon  reject  the  Cqpemican  System  f 

Mr.  De  Morgan  has  very  properly  remarked  {Comp.  B.  A.  1855, 
p.  11)  that  the  notice  of  the  heliocentric  question  in  the  I^ovum  Or- 
ganon  must  be  considered  one  of  the  most  important  passagea  in  his 
works  upon  this  point,  as  being  probably  the  latest  written  and  best 
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matured.  It  occurs  in  Lib.  ii.  Aphorism  xxxvi^  in  which  he  is  speak- 
ing of  Prerogative  Instances^  of  which  he  gives  twenty-seven  species. 
In  the  passage  now  referred  to,  he  is  speaking  of  a  kind  of  Prerogative 
Instances,  better  known  to  ordinary  readers  than  most  of  the  kinds  by 
name,  the  Instantia  Crucis:  though  probably  the  metaphor  from 
which  this  name  is  derived  is  commonly  wrongly  apprehended.  6a- 
con^s  meaning  is  Chuide-Post  Instances :  and  the  Crux  which  he  alludes 
to  is  not  a  Cross,  but  a  Guide-Post  at  Gross-roads.  And  among  the 
cases  to  which  such  Instances  may  be  applied,  he  mentions  the  diurnal 
motion  of  the  heavens  from  east  to  west,  and  the  special  motion  of  the 
particular  heavenly  bodies  from  west  to  east.  And  he  suggests  what 
he  conceives  may  be  an  Instantia  Crucis  in  each  case.  If,  he  says,  we 
find  any  motion  from  east  to  west  in  the  bodies  which  surround  the 
earth,  slow  in  the  ocean,  quicker  in  the  air,  quicker  still  in  comets, 
gradually  quicker  in  planets  according  to  their  greater  distance  from 
the  earth ;  then  we  may  suppose  that  there  is  a  cosmical  diurnal  mo- 
tion, and  the  motion  of  the  earth  must  be  denied. 

With  regard  to  the  special  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  he  first 
remarks  that  each  body  not  coming  quite  so  far  westwards  as  before, 
after  one  revolution  of  the  heavens,  and  going  to  the  north  or  the 
south,  does  not  imply  any  special  motion ;  since  it  may  be  accounted 
for  by  a  modification  of  the  diurnal  motion  in  each,  which  produces 
a  defect  of  the  return,  and  a  spiral  path ;  and  he  says  that  if  we  look 
at  the  matter  as  common  people'  and  disregard  the  devices  of  astron- 
omers, the  motion  is  really  so  to  the  senses ;  and  that  he  has  made  an 
imitation  of  it  by  means  of  wires.  The  instantia  crucis  which  he  here 
suggests  is,  to  see  if  we  can  find  in  any  credible  history  an  account  of 
any  comet  which  did  not  share  in  the  diurnal  revolution  of  the  skies. 

On  his  assertion  that  the  motion  of  each  separate  planet  is,  to  sense, 
a  spiral,  wc  may  remark  that  it  is  certainly  true ;  but  that  the  business 
of  science,  here,  as  elsewhere,  consists  in  resolving  the  complex  phe- 
nomenon into  simple  phenomena ;  the  complex  spiral  motion  into  sim- 
ple circular  motions. 

With  regard  to  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth,  it  would  seem  as  if 
Bacon  himself  had  a  leaning  to  believe  it  when  he  wrote  this  passage ; 
for  neither  is  he  himself,  nor  are  any  of  the  Anticopernicans,  accus- 
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tomed  to  assert  that  tho  immensely  rapid  motion  of  the  sphere  of  tbf 
Fixed  Stars  graduates  by  a  slower  and  slower  motion  of  PUneta, 
Comets,  Air,  and  Ocean,  into  the  immobility  of  the  Earth.  So  that 
the  conditions  are  not  satisfied  on  which  he  hjpotheticallj  says,  ''tarn 
abnegandus  est  motus  terrse." 

With  regard  to  the  proper  motions  of  the  planets,  this  passage  seeoi 
to  me  to  confirm  what  I  have  already  said  of  him  ;  that  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  seen  the  full  value  and  meaning  of  what  had  been  dooe, 
up  to  his  time,  in  Formal  Astronomy. 

We  may  however  fully  agree  with  Mr.  De  Morgan  ;  that  the  whok 
of  what  he  has  said  on  this  subject,  when  put  together,  does  not  jus- 
tify Hume's  assertion  that  he  rejected  the  Copernican  system  "  with 
the  most  positive  disdain." 

Mr.  De  Morgan,  in  order  to  balance  the  Copernican  argument  (k- 
rived  from  the  immense  velocity  of  the  stars  in  their  diurnal  velocity 
on  the  other  supposition,  has  reminded  us  that  those  who  reject  this 
great  velocity  as  improbable,  accept  without  scruple  the  greater  velo- 
city of  light.  It  is  curious  that  Bacon  also  has  made  this  compansoo. 
though  using  it  for  a  different  purpose ;  namely,  to  show  that  the 
transmission  of  the  visual  impression  may  be  instantaneous.  In  Apho- 
rism xlvi.  of  Book  ii.  of  the  Novum  Organon  ho  is  speaking  of  what 
he  calls  Instantice  curriculi^  or  Instantice  ad  aqua?n^  which  we  may 
call  Instances  hj  the  clock:  and  he  says  that  the  great  velocitv  of  the 
diurnal  spliero  makes  the  marvellous  velocity  of  the  rajs  of  light  more 
credible. 

*'  Immcnsa  ilia  velocitas  in  ipso  corpore,  qure  cernitur  in  motu 
diurno  (qune  etiam  viros  graves  ita  obstupefecit  ut  mallent  credere  mo- 
turn  terraf)^  facit  motum  ilium  ejaculationis  ab  ipsis  [stellis]  (licet 
celeritate  ut  diximus  adniirabilem)  magis  credibilem."  This  passage 
shows  an  inclination  towards  the  opinion  of  the  earth's  beinor  at  rest, 
hut  not  a  very  strong  conviction. 

Kepler  persecuted. 

We  have  seen  (p.  280)  that  Kepler  writes  to  Galileo  in  1597 — ''Be 
trustful  and  go  forwards.  If  Italy  is  not  a  convenient  place  for  the 
publication  of  your  views,  and  if  you  are  likely  to  meet  with  any  ob- 
stacles, perhaps  Germany  will  grant  us  the  necessary  liberty."  Kepler 
however  had  soon  afterwards  occasion  to  learn  that  in  Germany  also, 
the  cultivators  of  science  were  exposed  to  persecution.     It  is  true  that 
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in  his  case  the  persecution  went  mainly  on  the  broad  ground  of  his  be- 
ing a  Protestant,  and  extended  to  great  numbers  of  persons  at  that 
time.  The  circumstances  of  this  and  other  portions  of  Kepler's  life  have 
been  brought  to  light  only  recently  through  an  examination  of  public 
documents  in  the  Archives  of  WUrtemberg  and  unpublished  letters  of 
Kepler.  (Johann  Keppler's  Leben  und  Wirken,  nach  neuerlich  aufge- 
fundenen  Manuscripten  bearbeitet  von  J.  L.  C.  Freiherrn  v.  Breit- 
schwart,  K.  Wiirtemberg.  Staats-Rath.     Stuttgart,  1831.) 

Schiller,  in  his  History  of  the  Thirty  Years^  War,  says  that  when 
Ferdinand  of  Austria  succeeded  to  the  Archduchy  of  Stiria,  and  found 
a  great  number  of  Protestants  among  his  subjects,  he  suppressed  their 
public  worship  without  cruelty  and  almost  without  noise.  But  it  ap- 
pears now  that  the  Protestants  were  treated  with  great  severity.  Kep- 
ler held  a  professorship  in  Stiria,  and  had  married,  in  1507,  Barbara 
MUller,  who  had  landed  property  in  that  province.  On  the  11th  of 
June,  1598,  he  writes  to  his  friend  Maestlin  that  the  arrival  of  the 
Prince  out  of  Italy  is  looked  forwards  to  with  terror.  In  December 
he  writes  that  the  Protestants  had  irritated  the  Catholics  by  attacks 
from  the  pulpit  and  by  caricatures ;  that  hereupon  the  Prince,  at  the 
prayer  of  the  Estates,  had  declared  the  Letter  of  License  granted  by 
his  father  to  be  forfeited,  and  had  ordered  all  the  Evangelical  Teachers 
to  leave  the  country  on  pain  of  death.  They  went  to  the  frontiers  of 
Hungary  and  Croatia ;  but  after  a  month,  Kepler  was  allowed  to  re- 
turn, on  condition  of  keeping  quiet  His  discoveries  appear  to  have 
operated  in  his  favor.  But  the  next  year  he  found  his  situation  in 
Stiria  intolerable,  and  longed  to  return  to  his  native  country  of  Wiir- 
temberg, and  to  find  some  position  there.  This  he  did  not  obtain.  He 
wrote  a  circular  letter  to  his  Brother  Protestants,  to  give  them  conso- 
lation and  courage ;  and  this  was  held  to  be  a  violation  of  the  conditions 
on  which  his  residence  was  tolerated.  Fortunately,  at  this  time  he  was 
invited  to  join  Tycho  Brahe,  who  had  also  been  driven  from  his  native 
country,  and  was  living  at  Prague.  The  two  astronomers  worked  to- 
gether under  the  patronage  of  the  Emperor  Rudolph  IL ;  and  when 
Tycho  died  in  1001,  Kepler  became  the  Imperial  Mathematicus. 

We  arc  not  to  imagine  that  even  among  Protestants,  astronomical 
notions  were  out  of  the  sphere  of  religious  considerations.  When  Kep- 
ler was  established  in  Stiria,  his  first  official  business  was  the  calcula- 
tion of  the  Calendar  for  the  Evangelical  Community.  They  protested 
against  the  new  Calendar,  as  manifestly  calculated  for  the  furtheran^'e 
of  an  impious  papistry  :  and,  say  they,  "  We  hold  the  Pope  for  a  hor- 
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ribie  roaring  Lion.  If  we  take  his  Calendar,  we  must  needs  go  inio 
the  church  when  he  riDgs  us  in."  Kepler  however  did  not  fail  to  see. 
and  to  say,  that  the  Papal  Reformation  of  the  Calendar  was  a  vast  im- 
provemeDt 

Kepler,  as  court-astronomer,  was  of  course  required  to  provide  ndi 
observations  of  the  heavens  as  were  requisite  for  the  calculations  of  tk 
Astrologers.  That  he  considered  Astrology  to  be  valuable  only  ss  ihi 
nurse  of  Astronomy,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  reveal.  He  wrote  a  woit 
with  a  title  of  which  the  following  is  the  best  tranalation  which  I  caa 
give:  ^Teriius  interveniens ;  or,  A  Warning  to  certain  Tkeoiogi 
Medici,  Fhilosopki,  that  while  they  reasonably  reject  star-gazing  super- 
stition, tliey  do  not  throw  away  the  kernel  with  the  shell.'  leiO."*  h 
this  he  says,  ^You  over-clever  Philosophers  blame  this  Daughter  of 
Astronomy  more  than  is  reasonable.  Do  you  not  know  that  she  most 
maintain  her  mother  with  her  charms!  How  many  men  would  be 
able  to  make  Astronomy  their  business,  if  men  did  not  cherish  tk 
hope  to  read  the  Future  in  the  skies  ?*' 

Were  the  Papal  Edicts  against  the  Copeimiean  System  repealed! 

Admiral  Smyth,  in  his  Ci/cle  of  Celestial  Objects^  vol.  i.  p.  65,  says 

— "At  length,  in  1818,  the  voice  of  truth  was  so  prevailing  that  Pius 
VII.  repealed  the  edicts  against  the  Copernican  system,  and  thus,  in 
the  emphatic  words  of  Cardinal  Toriozzi,  *  wiped  oft*  this  scandal  from 
the  Church;  '' 

A  like  story  is  referred  to  by  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  in  his  entert^n- 
iug  and  instructive  fiction,  The  Merchant  and  the  Friar. 

Ilaving  made  inquiry  of  persons  most  likely  to  be  well  informed  on 
this  subject,  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  that  there  is  any  further 
foundation  for  these  statements  than  this:  In  1818,  on  the  revisal  ot 
the  Index  ExpurgatoriuSy  Galileo's  writings  were,  after  some  opposi- 
tion, expunged  from  that  Catalogue. 

Monsignor  Marino  Marini,  an  eminent  Roman  Prelate,  had  address- 
ed to  the  Romana  Accadcmia  di  Archeologia,  certain  historico-critical 
Memoirs,  which  he  published  in  1850,  with  the  title  Galileo  e  Vlnqui- 
sizione.     In  these,  he  confirms  the  conclusion  which,  I  think,  almost 


=•  The  German  pussn^e  involves  ji  curious  image,  borrowed,  1  suppose,  from 
some  odd  story  :  "  dah«  hie  init  billigcr  Verworfung  des  sternguckerischen  Abcr- 
glaubens  das  Kind  niclit  init  dem  Bade  ausscliiitten."  "  That  they  do  not  throw 
away  the  child  along  with  the  dirty  water  of  his  bath." 
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all  persons  who  have  studied  the  facts  have  arrived  at  ;^  that  Galileo 
trifled  with  authority  to  which  he  professed  to  submit,  and  was  pun- 
ished for  obstinate  contumacy,  not  for  heresy.  M.  Marini  renders  full 
justice  to  Galileo's  ability,  and  does  not  at  all  hesitate  to  regard  his 
scientific  attainments  as  among  the  glories  of  Italy.  He  quotes,  what 
Galileo  himself  quoted,  an  expression  of  Cardinal  Baronius,  that  '^  the 
intention  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  to  teach  how  to  go  to  heaven,  not 
how  heaven  goes."*  He  shows  that  Galileo  pleaded  (p.  62)  that  he 
had  not  held  the  Copernican  opinion  after  it  had  been  intimated  to 
him  (by  Bellarmine  in  1616),  that  he  was  not  to  hold  it;  and  that  his 
breach  of  promise  in  this  respect  was  the  cause  of  the  proceedings 
against  him. 

Those  who  admire  Galileo  and  regard  him  as  a  martyr  because,  af- 
ter escaping  punishment  by  saying  "  It  does  not  move,"  he  forthwith 
said  "  And  yet  it  does  move,"  will  perhaps  be  interested  to  know  that 
the  former  answer  was  suggested  to  him  by  friends  anxious  for  his 
safety.  Niccolini  writes  to  Bali  Cioli  (April  9, 1633)  that  Galileo  con- 
tinued to  be  so  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  his  opinions  that  "  he  was 
resolved  (some  moments  before  his  sentence)  to  defend  them  stoutly ; 
but  I  (continues  Niccolini)  exhorted  him  to  make  an  end  of  this ;  not 
to  mind  defending  them ;  and  to  submit  himself  to  that  which  he  sees 
that  they  may  desire  him  to  believe  or  to  hold  about  this  matter  of  the 
motion  of  the  earth.  He  was  extremely  afflicted."  But  the  Inquisi- 
tion was  satisfied  with  his  answers,  and  required  no  more.' 


«  M.  Marini  (p.  29)  montions  Leibnitz,  Guizot,  Bpittler,  Eiohhorn,  Ranmer, 
Ranke,  among  the  **  storici  eterodossi''  wlio  have  at  lost  done  justice  to  the  Roman 
Church. 

•  Come  si  vada  al  Ciclo,  e  non  come  vada  il  Cielo.  •  Marini,  p.  61. 


BOOK  VI, 


MECHANICS. 

CHAPTER  m. 
Principles  and  Problems. 


Significance  of  Analytical  Mechanics, 

IN  the  text,  page  372, 1  have  stated  that  LagraDge,  near  the  end  of 
his  life,  expressed  his  sorrow  that  the  methods  of  approximation 
employed  in  Physical  Astronomy  rested  on  arbitrary  processes,  and 
not  on  any  insight  into  the  results  of  mechanical  action.  From  the 
recent  biography  of  Gauss,  the  greatest  physical  mathematician  of 
modem  times,  we  learn  that  he  congratulated  himself  on  haying  es- 
caped this  error.  He  remarked^  that  many  of  the  most  celebrated 
mathematicians,  Euler  very  often,  Lagrange  sometimes,  had  trusted  too 
much  to  the  symbolical  calculation  of  their  problems,  and  would  not 
have  been  able  to  give  an  account  of  the  meaning  of  each  aaoceanye 
step  of  their  investigation.  He  said  that  he  himself,  on  the  other  hand, 
could  assert  that  at  every  step  which  he  took,  he  always  had  the  aim 
and  purpose  of  his  operations  before  his  eyes  without  ever  tnming 
aside  from  the  way.    The  same,  he  remarked,  might  be  said  of  Newton. 

Engineering  Mechanics, 

The  principles  of  the  science  of  Mechanics  were  discovered  by  ob- 
servations made  upon  bodies  within  the  reach  of  men ;  as  we  have 
seen  in  speaking  of  the  discoveries  of  Stevinus,  Galileo,  and  others,  up 
to  the  time  of  Newton.  And  when  there  arose  the  controversy  about 
vis  viva  (Chap.  v.  Sect.  2  of  this  Book) ; — namely,  whether  the  "  liv- 
ing force"  of  a  body  is  measured  by  the  product  of  the  weight  into  the 


»  Gauss,  Zum  Gtdachtnist,  von  IF.  Sartoriut  v,  WalUrtkatuen,  p.  80. 
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velocity,  or  of  the  weight  into  the  square  of  the  velocity  ; — still  the 
examples  taken  were  cases  of  action  in  machines  and  the  like  ter- 
restrial objects.  But  Newton^s  discoveries  identified  celestial  with 
terrestrial  mechanics;  and  from  that  time  the  mechanical  problems 
of  the  heavens  became  more  important  and  attractive  to  mathemati- 
cians than  the  problems  about  earthly  machines.  And  thus  the  gen- 
eralizations of  the  problems,  principles,  and  methods  of  the  mathe- 
matical science  of  Mechanics  from  this  period  are  principally  those 
which  have  reference  to  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies:  such 
jis  the  Problem  of  Three  Bodies,  the  Principles  of  the  Conservation 
of  Areas,  and  of  the  Immovable  Plane,  the  Method  of  Variation  of 
Parameters,  and  the  like  (Chap.  vi.  Sect.  1  and  14).  And  the  same 
is  the  case  in  the  more  recent  progress  of  that  subject,  in  the  hands 
of  Gauss,  Bessel,  Hansen,  and  others. 

But  yet  the  science  of  Mechanics  as  applied  to  terrestrial  machines 
— Industrial  MecJianics,  as  it  has  been  termed — has  made  some  steps 
which  it  may  be  worth  while  to  notice,  even  in  a  general  history  of 
science.  For  the  most  part,  all  the  most  general  laws  of  mechanical 
action  being  already  finally  established,  in  the  way  which  we  have 
had  to  narrate,  the  determination  of  the  results  and  conditions  of  any 
combination  of  materials  and  movements  becomes  really  a  mathemat- 
ical deduction  from  known  principles.  But  such  deductions  may  be 
made  much  more  easy  and  much  more  luminous  by  the  establishment 
of  general  terms  and  general  propositions  suited  to  their  special  con- 
ditions. Among  these  I  may  mention  a  new  abstract  term,  introduced 
because  a  general  mechanical  principle  can  be  expressed  by  means  of 
it,  which  has  lately  been  much  employed  by  the  mathematical  engi- 
neers of  France,  MM.  Poncelet,  Navier,  Morin,  <kc.  The  abstract  term 
is  7Vavat7,  which  has  been  translated  Zaionn^  ^orc^ ;  and  the  prin- 
ciple which  gives  it  its  value,  and  makes  it  useful  in  the  solution  of 
problems,  is  this ; — that  the  work  done  (in  overcoming  resistance  or 
producing  any  other  eflfect)  is  equal  to  the  Laboring  Force ^  by  what- 
ever contrivances  the  force  be  applied.  This  is  not  a  new  principle, 
being  in  fact  mathematically  equivalent  to  the  conservation  of  Vis 
Viva ;  but  it  has  been  employed  by  the  mathematicians  of  whom  I 
have  spoken  with  a  fertility  and  simplicity  which  make  it  the  mark 
of  a  new  school  of  The  Mechanics  of  Engineering. 

The  Laboring  Force  expended  and  the  work  done  have  been  de- 
scribed by  various  terms,  as  Theoretical  Effect  and  Practical  Effect, 
and  the  like.    The  usual  term  among  English  engineers  for  the  work 
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which  an  Eogine  usually  does,  is  Duty;  but  as  tliia  word  natanllT 
signifies  what  the  engine  ought  to  do,  rather  than  what  it  does^  we 
should  at  least  distinguish  between  the  Theoretical  and  the  Actoa! 
Duty. 

The  difference  between  the  Theoretical  and  Actual  Duty  of  a  Mi- 
chine  arises  from  this :  that  a  portion  of  the  Laboring  Force  is  ab- 
sorbed in  producing  effects,  that  is,  in  doing  work  which  is  not  reek- 
oned  as  Duty :  for  instance,  overcoming  the  resistance  and  waste  of 
the  machine  itselfl  And  so  long  as  this  resistance  and  waste  are  act 
rightly  estimated,  no  correspondence  can  be  established  between  tk 
theoretical  and  the  practical  Duty.  Though  much  had  been  wntien 
previously  upon  the  theory  of  the  steam-engine,  the  correspondenot 
between  the  Force  expended  and  the  Work  done  was  not  clearly  made 
out  till  Comte  De  Pambour  published  his  Treatise  an  Locomotive  Eft- 
pines  in  1835,  and  his  Theory  of  the  Steam-Engine  in  1839. 

Strength  of  Materials. 

Among  the  subjects  which  have  specially  engaged  the  attentioa  of 
those  who  have  applied  the  science  of  Mechanics  to  practical  matter, 
is  the  strength  of  materials :  for  example,  the  strength  of  a  boriioDUl 
beam  to  resist  being  broken  by  a  weight  pressing  upon  it.  This  was 
one  of  the  problems  which  Galileo  took  up.  He  was  led  to  his  study 
of  it  by  a  visit  wliich  he  made  to  the  arsenal  and  dockyards  of  Venice, 
and  the  conclusions  which  he  drew  were  published  in  his  Dialogues. 
in  1633.  In  his  mode  of  regarding  the  problem,  he  considers  \he 
section  at  which  the  beam  breaks  as  the  short  arm  of  a  bent  lever 
wliich  resists  fracture,  and  the  part  of  the  beam  which  is  broken  off 
as  the  loDger  arm  of  the  lever,  the  lever  turning  about  the  fracture  a> 
a  hinge.  So  far  this  is  true ;  and  from  this  principle  he  obtained  re- 
sults which  are  also  true  ;  as,  that  the  strength  of  a  rectangular  beam 
is  proportional  to  the  breadth  multiplied  into  the  square  of  the  depth : 
— that  a  hollow  beam  is  stronger  than  a  solid  beam  of  the  same  mass: 
and  the  like. 

But  he  erred  in  this,  that  he  supposed  the  hinge  about  which  the 
breaking  beam  turns,  to  be  exactly  at  the  unrent  surface,  that  surface 
resisting  all  change,  and  the  beam  being  rent  all  the  way  across. 
Whereas  the  fact  is,  that  the  unrent  surface  yields  to  compression, 
while  the  opposite  surface  is  rent ;  and  the  hinge  about  which  the 
breaking  beam  turns  is  at  an  intermediate  point,  where  the  extension 
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and  rupture  end,  and  the  compression  and  crushing  begin :  a  point 
which  has  been  called  the  neutral  axis.  This  was  pointed  out  bj 
Mariotte ;  and  the  notion,  once  suggested,  was  so  manifestly  true  that 
it  was  adopted  by  mathematicians  in  general.  James  Bernoulli,'  in 
1705,  investigated  the  strength  of  beams  on  this  view ;  and  several 
eminent  mathematicians  pursued  the  subject ;  as  Yarignon,  Parent, 
and  Bulfinger ;  and  at  a  later  period,  Dr.  Robison  in  our  own  country. 

But  along  with  the  fracture  of  beams,  the  mathematicians  consid- 
ered also  another  subject,  the  flexure  of  beams,  which  they  undergo 
before  they  break,  in  virtue  of  their  elasticity.  What  is  the  elastic 
curve  ? — the  curve  into  which  an  elastic  line  forms  itself  under  the 
pressure  of  a  weight — is  a  problem  which  had  been  proposed  by  Gral- 
ileo,  and  was  fully  solved,  as  a  mathematical  problem,  by  Euler  and 
others. 

But  beams  in  practice  are  not  mere  lines :  tliey  are  solids.  And 
their  resistance  to  flexure,  and  the  amount  of  it,  depends  upon  the  re- 
sistance of  their  internal  parts  to  extension  and  compression,  and  is 
different  for  different  substances.  To  measure  these  differences,  Dr. 
Thomas  Young  introduced  the  notion  of  the  Modulus  of  Elasticity  ;' 
meaning  thereby  a  column  of  the  substance  of  the  same  diameter,  such 
as  would  by  its  weight  produce  a  compression  equal  to  the  whole 
length  of  the  beam,  the  rate  of  compression  being  supposed  to  continue 
the  same  throughout.  Thus  if  a  rod  of  any  kind,  100  inches  long, 
were  compressed  1  inch  by  a  weight  1000  pounds,  the  weight  of  its 
modulus  of  elasticity  would  be  100,000  pounds.  This  notion  assumes 
Hookers  law  that  the  extension  of  a  substance  is  as  its  tension ;  and 
extends  this  law  to  compression  also. 

There  is  this  great  advantage  in  introducing  the  definition  of  the 
Modulus  of  Elasticity, — that  it  applies  equally  to  the  flexure  of  a  sub- 
stance and  to  the  minute  vibrations  which  propagate  sound,  and  the 
like.  And  the  notion  was  applied  so  as  to  lead  to  curious  and  impor- 
tant results  with  regard  to  the  power  of  beams  to  resist  flexure,  not 
only  when  loaded  transversely,  but  when  pressed  in  the  direction  of 
their  length,  and  in  any  oblique  direction. 

But  in  the  fracture  of  beams,  the  resistance  to  extension  and  to  com- 
pression arc  not  practically  equal ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  determine 


«  Operdy  ii  p.  976. 

'  Lecture  xiii.  Tlio  height  of  the  moduhis  is  the  same  for  the  Bame  substance, 
whatever  its  breadth  and  thickness  may  be ;  for  atmospheric  air  it  is  about  Are 
miles,  and  for  steel  nearly  1600  miles. 
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the  differeDce  of  these  two  forces  by  experimeDts.  Several  persons 
pursued  researches  on  this  subject ;  especially  Mr.  Barlow,  of  the  Royal 
Military  Academy/  who  investigated  the  subject  with  great  labor  and 
skill,  so  far  as  wood  is  concerned.  But  the  difference  between  the  re- 
sistance to  tension  and  to  compression  requires  more  special  study  in 
the  case  of  iron  ;  and  has  been  especially  attended  to  in  recent  times, 
in  consequence  of  the  vast  increase  in  the  number  of  iron  stmcturea, 
and  in  particular,  railways.  It  appears  that  wrought  iron  yields  to 
compressive  somewhat  more  easily  than  to  tensile  force,  while  cast  iron 
yields  far  more  easily  to  tensile  than  to  compressive  strains.  In  all 
cases  the  power  of  a  beam  to  resist  fracture  resides  mainly  in  the  upper 
and  the  under  side,  for  there  the  tenacity  of  the  material  acts  at  the 
greatest  leverage  round  the  hinge  of  fracture.  Hence  the  practice  was 
introduced  of  making  iron  beams  with  a  broad  flange  at  the  upper  and 
another  flange  at  the  under  side,  connected  by  a  vertical  plate  or  loeft, 
of  which  the  oflSce  was  to  keep  the  two  flanges  asunder.  Mr.  Hodg- 
kinson  made  many  valuable  experiments,  on  a  large  scale,  to  determine 
the  forms  and  properties  of  such  beams. 

But  though  engineers  were,  by  such  experiments  and  reasonings,  en- 
abled to  calculate  the  strength  of  a  given  iron  beam,  and  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  beam  which  should  bear  a  given  load,  it  would  hardly  have 
occurred  to  the  boldest  speculator,  a  few  years  ago,  to  predict  that 
there  might  be  constructed  beams  nearly  500  feet  long,  resting  merely 
on  their  two  extremities,  of  which  it  could  be  known  beforehand,  that 
they  would  sustain,  without  bending  or  yielding  in  any  perceptible  de- 
gree, the  weight  of  a  railroad  train,  and  the  jar  of  its  unchecked  motion. 
Yet  of  such  beams,  constructed  beforehand  with  the  most  perfect  con- 
fldence,  crowned  with  the  most  complete  success,  is  composed  the  great 
tubular  bridge  which  that  consummate  engineer,  Mr.  Robert  Stephen- 
son, has  thrown  across  the  Menai  Strait,  joining  Wales  with  the  bland 
of  Anglesey.  The  upper  and  under  surfaces  of  this  quadrangular  tube 
are  the  flanges  of  the  beam,  and  the  two  sides  are  the  webs  which  con- 
nect them.  In  planning  this  wonderful  structure,  the  point  which  re- 
quired especial  care  was  to  make  the  upper  surface  strong  enough  to 
resist  the  compressive  force  which  it  has  to  sustain ;  and  this  was  done 
by  constructing  the  upper  part  of  the  beam  of  a  series  of  cells,  made 
of  iron  plate.  The  application  of  the  arch,  of  the  dome,  and  of  groin- 
ed vaulting,  to  the  widest  space  over  which  they  have  ever  been  thrown. 


*  An  E99ay  on  the  Strength  and  Shape  of  Timber.    8d  edition,  1826. 
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are  achievements  which  have,  in  the  ages  in  which  they  occurred,  been 
received  with  great  admiration  and  applause ;  but  in  those  cases  the 
principle  of  the  structure  had  been  tried  and  verified  for  ages  upon  a 
smaller  scale.  Here  not  only  was  the  space  thus  spanned  wider  than 
any  ever  spanned  before,  but  the  principle  of  such  a  beam  with  a  cel- 
lular structure  of  its  parts,  was  invented  for  this  very  purpose,  experi- 
mentally verified  with  care,  and  applied  with  the  most  exact  calcula- 
tion of  its  results. 

Roofs — Arches —  Vaults, 

The  calculations  of  the  mechanical  conditions  of  structures  consist- 
ing of  several  beams,  as  for  instance,  the  frames  of  roofs,  depends  upon 
elementary  principles  of  mechanics ;  and  was  a  subject  of  investigation 
at  an  early  period  of  the  science.  Such  frames  may  be  regarded  as 
assemblages  of  levers.  The  parts  of  which  they  consist  are  rigid  beams 
which  sustain  and  convey  force,  and  Ties  which  resist  such  force  by 
their  tension.  The  former  parts  must  be  made  rigid  in  the  way  just 
spoken  of  with  regard  to  iron  beams ;  but  ties  may  be  rods  merely. 
The  wide  structures  of  many  of  the  roofs  of  railway  stations,  compared 
with  the  massive  wooden  roofs  of  ancient  buildings,  may  show  us  how 
boldly  and  how  successfully  this  distinction  has  been  carried  out  in 
modern  times.  The  investigation  of  the  conditions  and  strength  of 
structures  consisting  of  wooden  beams  has  been  cultivated  by  Mathe- 
maticians and  Engineers,  and  is  often  entitled  Carpentry  in  our  Me- 
chanical Treatises.  In  our  own  time,  Dr.  Robison  and  Dr.  Thomas 
Young  have  been  two  of  the  most  eminent  mathematicians  who  have 
written  upon  this  subject. 

The  properties  of  the  simple  machines  have  been  known,  as  we  have 
narrated,  from  the  time  of  the  Ancient  Greeks.  But  it  is  plain  that 
such  machines  are  prevented  from  producing  their  full  effect  by  vari- 
ous causes.  Among  the  rest,  the  rubbing  of  one  part  of  the  machine 
upon  another  produces  an  obstacle  to  the  effectiveness  of  a  machine  : 
for  instance,  the  rubbing  of  the  axle  of  a  wheel  in  the  hole  in  which  it 
rests,  the  rubbing  of  a  screw  against  the  sides  of  its  hollow  screw ;  the 
rubbing  of  a  wedge  against  the  sides  of  its  notch ;  the  rubbing  of  a 
cord  against  its  pulley.  In  all  these  cases,  the  effiect  of  the  machine 
to  produce  motion  is  diminished  by  the  friction.  And  this  Friction 
may  be  measured  and  its  effects  calculated ;  and  thus  we  have  a  new 
branch  of  mechanics,  which  has  been  much  cultivated. 
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Among  the  efifects  of  friction,  we  may  notice  the  standing  of  a  stone 
arch.  For  each  of  the  yaulting  stones  of  an  arch  is  a  truncated  wedge ; 
and  though  a  collection  of  such  stones  might  be  so  proportioned  in 
their  weights  as  to  balance  exactly,  yet  this  balance  would  be  a  totlei^ 
ing  equilibrium,  which  the  slightest  shock  would  throw  down,  and 
which  would  not  practically  subsist.  But  the  friction  of  the  Yaulting 
stones  against  one  another  prevents  this  instability  from  being  a  prac- 
tical inconvenience ;  and  makes  an  equilibrated  arch  to  be  an  arch 
strong  for  practical  purposes.  The  Theory  of  Arches  is  a  portion  of 
Mechanics  which  has  been  much  cultivated,  and  which  has  led  to  con- 
clusions of  practical  use,  as  well  as  of  theoretical  beauty. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  invention  of  the  Arch,  the  Dome,  and 
Groined  Vaulting,  as  marked  steps  in  building.  In  all  these  cases  the 
invention  was  devised  by  practical  builders ;  and  mechanical  thec^y, 
though  it  can  afterwards  justify  these  structures,  did  not  originally 
suggest  them.  They  are  not  part  of  the  result,  nor  even  of  the  appli- 
cation of  theory,  but  only  of  its  exemplification.  The  authors  of  all 
these  inventions  are  unknown ;  and  the  inventions  themselves  may  be 
regarded  as  a  part  of  the  Prelude  of  the  science  of  mechanics,  because 
they  indicate  that  the  ideas  of  mechanical  pressure  and  support,  in 
various  forms,  are  acquiring  clearness  and  fixity. 

In  this  point  of  view,  I  spoke  (Book  iv.  chap.  v.  sect  6)  of  the  Arch- 
itecture of  the  Middle  Ages  as  indicating  a  progress  of  thought  which 
led  men  towards  the  formation  of  Statics  as  a  science. 

As  particular  instances  of  the  operation  of  such  ideas,  we  have  the 
Flying  Buttresses  which  support  stone  vaults ;  and  especially,  as  al- 
ready noted,  the  various  contrivances  by  which  stone  vaults  are  made 
to  intersect  one  another,  so  as  to  cover  a  complex  pillared  space  below 
with  Groined  Vaulting.  This  invention,  executed  as  it  was  by  the 
builders  of  the  twelfth  and  succeeding  centuries,  is  the  most  remark- 
able advance  in  the  mechanics  of  building,  after  the  invention  of  the 
Arch  itself. 

It  is  curious  that  it  has  been  the  fortune  of  our  times,  among  its 
many  inventions,  to  have  produced  one  in  this  department,  of  which 
we  may  say  that  it  is  the  most  remarkable  step  in  the  mechanics  of 
arches  which  has  been  made  since  the  introduction  of  pointed  gproined 
vaults.  I  speak  of  what  are  called  Skew  Arches,  in  which  the  courses 
of  stone  or  brick  of  which  the  bridge  is  built  run  obliquely  to  the 
walls  of  the  bridge.  Such  bridges  have  become  very  common  in  the 
works  of  railroads ;  for  they  save  space  and  material,  and  the  inven- 
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tion  once  made,  the  cost  of  the  ingenuity  is  nothing.  Of  course,  the 
mechanical  principles  involved  in  such  structures  are  obvious  to  the 
mathematician,  when  the  problem  has  been  practically  solved.  And 
in  this  case,  as  in  the  previous  cardinal  inventions  in  structure,  though 
the  event  has  taken  place  within  a  few  years,  no  single  person,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  can  be  named  as  the  inventor.* 


*  Since  this  was  written,  I  havo  been  referred  to  Bees's  CjfclopcBdia,  Article  (HtUque 
Areheif  whore  this  invention  is  correctly  explained,  and  is  claimed  for  an  engineer 
named  Chapman.  It  is  there  said,  that  the  first  arch  of  this  kind  was  erected  in 
1787  at  Naas,  near  Eildaro  in  Ireland. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
Prelude    to    Newton. 


The  Ancients. 

EXPRESSIONS  in  ancient  writers  which  may  be  iDterpreted  as  in- 
dicating a  notion  of  gravitation  in  the  Newtonian  sense,  no  doubt 
occur.  But  such  a  notion,  we  may  be  sure,  must  have  been  in  tk 
highest  degree  obscure,  wavering,  and  partial.  I  have  mentioned 
(Book  i.  Chap.  3)  an  author  who  has  fancied  that  he  traces  in  tiie 
works  of  the  ancients  the  origin  of  most  of  the  vaunted  discoreries 
of  the  moderns.  But  to  ascribe  much  importance  to  such  expressions 
would  be  to  give  a  false  representation  of  the  real  progress  of  science. 
Yet  some  of  Newton's  followers  put  forward  these  passages  as  well 
deserving  notice ;  and  Newton  himself  appears  to  have  had  some 
pleasure  in  citing  such  expressions ;  probably  with  the  feeling  that 
they  relieved  him  of  some  of  the  odium  which,  he  seems  to  have  ap- 
preliciidecl,  hung  over  new  discoveries.  The  Preface  to  the  Priiicipk, 
begins  by  quoting'  the  authority  of  the  ancients,  as  well  as  the  mod- 
erns, in  favor  of  applying  the  science  of  Mechanics  to  Natural  Phi- 
losophy. In  the  Pref[ice  to  David  Gregory's  Astronomim  J^hysicce  ei 
Gcomctriau  Elemcnta,  published  in  1702,  is  a  large  array  of  names  of 
ancient  nutliors,  and  of  quotations,  to  prove  the  early  and  wide  diflFii- 
sion  of  the  doctrine  of  the  gravity  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies.  And  it 
appears  to  be  now  made  out,  that  this  collection  of  ancient  authorities 


'  Ciun  velcrej>  Mtc/uiriicaf/i  (uti  author  est  Pappus),  in  reruin  Naturalium  investi- 
ufationo  maxiini  fcccrint,  ct  reccutiorea,  missis  formis  substaQtialibus  et  qualitati- 
bus  occnllifl,  riicnonicua  N'lturtc  ad  leges  mathematicas  revocaro  aggressa  sunt ; 
visum  est  in  lioc  Tractatu  Afaihesin  cxcolcrc  quatenus  ea  ad  Philosophiam  spectat. 
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was  supplied  to  Gregory  by  Newton  himself.  The  late  Professor  Ri- 
gaud,  in  his  Historical  Essay  on  the  First  Publication  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton's  Prina'jna,  says  (pp.  80  and  101)  that  having  been  allowed 
to  examine  Gregory's  papers,  he  found  that  the  quotations  given  by 
him  in  his  Preface  are  copied  or  abridged  from  notes  which  Newton 
had  supplied  to  him  in  his  own  handwriting.  Some  of  the  most  no- 
ticeable of  the  quotations  are  those  taken  from  Plutarch's  Dialogue 
on  the  Face  which  appears  in  the  Moon^s  Disk :  it  is  there  said,  for 
example,  by  one  of  the  speakers,  that  the  Moon  is  perhaps  prevented 
from  falling  to  the  earth  by  the  rapidity  of  her  revolution  round  it; 
as  a  stone  whirled  in  a  sling  keeps  it  stretched.  Lucretius  also  is 
quoted,  as  teaching  that  all  bodies  would  descend  with  an  equal  ce- 
lerity in  a  vacuum  : 

Omnia  quaproptcr  dcbent  per  inane  quietam 
^qao  ponderibas  non  squis  concita  ferri. 

Lib.  ii.  V.  288. 

It  is  asserted  in  Gregory's  Preface  that  Pythagoras  was  not  unac- 
quainted with  the  important  law  of  gravity,  the  inverse  squares  of  the 
distances  from  the  centre.  For,  it  is  argued,  the  seven  strings  of 
Apollo's  lyre  mean  the  seven  planets ;  and  the  proportions  of  the 
notes  of  strings  are  reciprocally  as  the  inverse  squares  of  the  weights 
which  stretch  them. 

I  have  attempted,  throughout  this  work,  to  trace  the  progress  of  the 
discovery  of  the  great  truths  which  constitute  real  science,  in  a  more 
precise  manner  than  that  which  these  interpretations  of  ancient  au- 
thors exemplify. 

Jeremiah  Horrox. 

In  describing  the  Prelude  to  the  Epoch  of  Newton,  I  have  spoken 
(p.  395)  of  a  group  of  philosophers  in  England  who  began,  in  the  first 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  to  knock  at  the  door  where  Truth 
was  to  be  found,  although  it  was  left  for  Newton  to  force  it  open ; 
and  I  have  there  noticed  the  influence  of  the  civil  wars  on  the  prog- 
ress of  philosophical  studies.  To  the  persons  thus  tending  towards 
the  true  physical  theory  of  the  solar  system,  I  ought  to  have  added 
Jeremy  Horrox,  whom  I  have  mentioned  in  a  former  part  (Book  v. 
chap.  5)  as  one  of  the  earliest  admirers  of  Kepler's  discoveries.  He 
died  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-two,  having  been  the  first  person  who 
ever  saw  Venus  pass  across  the  disk  of  the  Sun  according  to  astro- 
nomical prediction,  which  took  place  in  1639.  His  Venu9  in  sole  visoy 
Vol.  I.— 86 
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in  which  thik  is  described,  did  not  appear  till  1661,  when  it  was  pab- 
lished  by  Uevelius  of  Dantzic.     Some  of  his  papers  were  destroyed  bj 
the  soldiers  in  the  English  civil  wars;  and  his  remaining  works  were 
finally  published  by  Wallis,  in  1673.    The  passa^  to  which  1  hew 
specially  wish  to  refer  is  contained  in  a  letter  to  his  astronomical  aih, 
William  Crabtree,  dated  1638.     He  appears  to  have  been  asked  by 
his  friend  to  suggest  some  cause  for  the  motion  of  the  aphelion  of  i 
planet ;  and  in  reply,  he  uses  an  experimental  illustration  which  ws 
afterwards  employed  by  Hooke  in  1666.   A  ball  at  the  end  of  a  stii^ 
is  made  to  swing  so  that  it  describes  an  oval.    This  contrivance  Hoob 
employed  to  show  the  way  in  which  an  orbit  results  from  the  coml4- 
nation  of  a  projectile  motion  with  a  central  force.     But  the  oval  doe 
not  keep  its  axis  constantly  in  the  same  position.    The  apsides,  as  H<a^ 
rox  remarked,  move  in  the  same  direction  as  the  pendulum,  though 
much  slower.     And  it  is  true,  that  this  experiment  does  illustrate,  in  i 
general  way,  the  cause  of  the  motion  of  the  aphelia  of  the  PlaneUry 
Orbits ;  although  the  form  of  the  orbit  is  diflferent  in  the  experimen: 
and  in  the  solar  system  ;  being  an  ellipse  with  the  centre  of  force  in 
the  centre  of  the  ellipse,  in  the  former  case,  and  an  ellipse  with  the 
centre  of  force  in  the  focus,  in  the  latter  case.     These   two  forms  of 
orbits  correspond  to  a  central  force  varying  directly  as  the  distance, 
and  a  central  force  varying  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance;  as 
Newton  proved  in   the  Principia,     But  the  illustration   appears  to 
show  that  Uorrox  pretty  clearly  saw  how  an  orbit  arose   from  a  cen- 
tral force.     So  far,  and  no  fartlier,  Newton's  contemporaries  could  «^t; 
and  then  he  had  to  help  thcni  onwards  by  showing  what  was  the  law 
of  the  force,  and  what  larger  truths  were  now  attainable. 

Newton\  Discovery  of  Gravitation. 

[Pago  402.]  As  I  have  already  remarked,  men  have  a  willinoness 
to  believe  that  great  discoveries  are  governed  by  casual  coincidences, 
and  accompanied  by  sudden  revolutions  of  feeling.  Newton  had  enter- 
tained the  thought  of  the  moon  being  retained  in  her  orbit  by  qravita- 
tion  as  early  as  1665  or  1666.  He  resumed  the  subject  and  worked 
the  thought  out  into  a  system  in  1684  and  5.  What  induced  him  to 
return  to  the  question  ]  What  led  to  his  success  on  this  last  occjision  \ 
With  what  feelings  was  the  success  attended  ?  It  is  easy  to  make  an 
imaginary  connection  of  facts.  *'His  optical  discoveries  had  recom- 
memled  him  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  he  was  now  a  member,     lie 
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there  learned  the  accurate  measurement  of  the  Earth  by  Picard,  differ- 
ing very  much  from  the  estimation  by  which  he  had  made  his  calcula- 
tion in  1666  ;  and  he  thought  his  conjecture  now  more  likely  to  be 
just."*  M.  Biot  gives  his  assent  to  this  guess.'  The  English  transla- 
tion of  M.  Biot's  biography^  converts  the  guess  into  an  assertion.  But, 
says  Professor  Rigaud,*  Picard's  measurement  of  the  Earth  was  well 
known  to  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society  as  early  as  1675,  there  be- 
ing an  account  of  the  results  of  it  given  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions for  that  year.  Moreover,  Norwood,  in  his  Seaman's  Practice, 
dated  1636,  had  given  a  much  more  exact  measure  than  Newton  em- 
ployed in  1666.  But  Norwood,  says  Voltaire,  had  been  buried  in  ob- 
livion by  the  civil  wars.  No,  again  says  the  exact  and  truth-loving 
Professor  Rigaud,  Norwood  was  in  communication  with  the  Royal 
Society  in  1667  and  1668.  So  these  guesses  at  the  accident  which 
made  the  apple  of  1665  germinate  in  1684,  are  to  be  carefully  distin- 
guished from  history. 

But  with  what  feelings  did  Newton  attain  to  his  success  ?  Here 
again  we  have,  I  fear,  nothing  better  than  conjecture.  "He  went 
home,  took  out  his  old  papers,  and  resumed  his  calculations.  As  they 
drew  near  to  a  close,  be  was  so  much  agitated  that  he  was  obliged  to 
desire  a  friend  to  finish  them.  His  former  conjecture  was  now  found 
to  agree  with  the  phaenomena  with  the  utmost  precision."®  This  con- 
jectural story  has  been  called  "  a  tradition ;"  but  he  who  relates  it 
does  not  call  it  so.  Every  one  must  decide,  says  Professor  Rigaud, 
from  his  view  of  Newton's  character,  how  far  he  thinks  it  consistent 
with  this  statement.  Is  it  likely  that  Newton,  so  calm  and  so  indiffer- 
ent to  fame  as  he  generally  showed  himself,  should  be  thus  agitated 
on  such  an  occasion  ?  "  No,"  says  Sir  David  Brewster ;  "  it  is  not  sup- 
ported by  what  we  know  of  Newton's  character."'  To  this  we  may 
assent ;  and  this  conjectural  incident  we  must  therefore,  I  conceive, 
separate  from  history.  I  had  incautiously  admitted  it  into  the  text  of 
the  first  Edition. 

Newton  appears  to  have  discovered  the  method  of  demonstrating 
that  a  body  might  describe  an  ellipse  when  acted  upon  by  a  force  re- 
siding in  the  focus,  and  varying  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance, 
in  1669,  upon  occasion  of  his  correspondence  with  Hooke.     In  1684, 

a  Robison's  Mechanical  PhUosophy^  vol.  iii.  p.  94.    (Art.  195.) 

«  BlografihU  UnicerttUe.  *  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge, 

»  Historical  Essay  on  the  First  Publication  of  the  Principia  (1888). 

•  Robison,  ibid.  ^  Life  of  Kewiof^  vol.  i.  p.  298. 
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at  Hallej's  request^  he  retomed  to  the  rabject ;  and  m  Febnmy,  IM, 
there  was  inaefted  in  the  Begister  of  the  Bojml  Sooietj  a  paper  of 
Newton's  {lioaci  N$wUmi  Propotiiionit  d$  iibiu)^  which  contnied 
some  of  the  principal  propositions  of  the  first  two  Bodka  of  the  Pnt 
c^ria.  This  paper,  however,  does  not  contain  the  pcopoeitaon  **  Loofli 
grayitaie  in  Terram,"  nor  any  of  the  propoaitiona  of  the  Third  Book 


CHAPTER   III. 
Tes  Puncipxa. 


Sect.  2,—Reeq>iion  o/th$  Prineipia. 

LORD  BROUGHAM  has  very  recenUy  {Analyiieal  View  <f  Sir 
Ibooc  NewiMCi  Prineipia^  1855)  shown  a  strong  dispoution  stiD 
to  miuntain,  what  he  says  has  fieqaently  been  all^;ed,  that  the  leoep- 
tion  of  the  work  was  not,  even  in  this  conntry,  ^Uuch  as  might  hsis 
been  expected."  He  says,  in  explanation  of  the  fiusta  which  I  have 
adduced,  showing  the  high  estimation  in  which  Newton  was  held  im- 
mediately after  the  publication  of  the  Prineipia^  that  Newton's  previ- 
ous fame  was  great  by  former  discoveries.  This  is  true ;  but  the  effect 
of  this  was  precisely  what  was  most  honorable  to  Newton's  country- 
men, that  they  received  with  immediate  acclamations  this  new  and 
greater  discovery.  Lord  Brougham  adds,  '*  after  its  appearance  the 
Prineipia  was  more  admired  than  studied ;"  which  ia  probably  tme 
of  the  Prineipia  still,  and  of  all  great  works  of  like  novelty  and  diffi- 
culty at  all  times.  But,  says  Lord  Brougham,  '<  there  is  no  getting 
over  the  inference  on  this  head  which  arises  from  the  dates  of  the  two 
first  editions.  There  elapsed  an  interval  of  no  less  than  twenty-seven 
years  between  them ;  and  although  Cotes  [in  his  Preface]  speaks  of 
the  copies  having  become  scarce  and  in  very  great  demand  when  the 
second  edition  appeared  in  1*713,  yet  had  this  urgent  demand  been  of 
many  years'  continuance,  the  reprinting  could  never  have  been  so  long 
delayed."  But  Lord  Brougham  might  have  learnt  from  Sir  David 
Brewster's  Life  of  Nexoton  (vol.  i.  p.  312),  which  he  extols  so  emphat- 
ically, that  already  in  1601  (only  four  years  after  the  publication),  a 
copy  of  the  Prineipia  could  hardly  be  procured,  and  that  even  at  that 
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time  an  improved  edition  was  in  contemplation ;  that  Newton  had 
been  pressed  by  his  friends  to  undertake  it,  and  had  refused. 

When  Bentley  had  induced  Newton  to  consent  that  a  new  edition 
should  be  printed,  he  announces  his  success  with  obvious  exultation  to 
Cotes,  who  was  to  superintend  the  work.  And  in  the  mean  time  the 
Astronomy  of  David  Gregory,  published  in  1702,  showed  in  every 
page  how  familiar  the  Newtonian  doctrines  were  to  English  philos- 
ophers, and  tended  to  make  them  more  so,  as  the  sermons  of  Bentley 
himself  had  done  in  1692. 

Newton's  Cambridge  contemporaries  were  among  those  who  took  a 
part  in  bringing  the  Principia  before  the  world.  The  manuscript 
draft  of  it  was  conveyed  to  the  Royal  Society  (April  28,  1686)  by  Dr. 
Vincent,  Fellow  of  Clare  Hall,  who  was  the  tutor  of  Whiston,  New- 
ton's deputy  in  his  professorship ;  and  he,  in  presenting  the  work,  spoke 
of  the  novelty  and  dignity  of  the  subject.  There  exists  in  the  library 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge  a  manuscript  containing  the  early 
Propositions  of  the  Principia  as  far  as  Prop,  xxxiii.  (which  is  a  part 
of  Section  vii.,  about  Falling  Bodies).  This  appears  to  have  been  a 
transcript  of  Newton's  Lectures,  delivered  as  Lucasian  Professor :  it  is 
dated  October,  1684. 

Is  Gravitation  proportional  to  Quantity  of  Matter  f 

It  was  a  portion  of  Newton's  assertion  in  his  great  discovery,  that 
all  the  bodies  of  the  universe  attract  each  other  with  forces  which  are 
as  the  quantity  of  matter  in  each :  that  is,  for  instance,  the  sun  attracts 
the  satellites  of  any  planet  just  as  much  as  he  attracts  the  planet  itself, 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  matter  in  each  ;  and  the  planets  at- 
tract one  another  just  as  much  as  they  attract  the  sun,  according  to 
the  quantity  of  matter. 

To  prove  this  part  of  the  law  exactly  is  a  matter  which  requires  care- 
ful experiments ;  and  though  proved  experimentally  by  Newton,  has 
been  considered  in  our  time  worthy  of  re-examination  by  the  great  as- 
tronomer Bessel.  There  was  some  ground  for  doubt ;  for  the  mass  of 
Jupiter,  as  deduced  from  the  perturbations  of  Saturn,  was  only  y^y^ 
of  the  mass  of  the  sun  ;  the  mass  of  the  same  planet  as  deduced  from 
the  perturbations  of  Juno  and  Pallas  was  xoVt  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^""-  ^^ 
this  difference  were  to  be  confirmed  by  accurate  observations  and  cal- 
culations, it  would  follow  that  the  attractive  power  exercised  by  Jupi- 
ter upon   the  minor  planets  was  greater  than  that  exercised  upon 
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Satuni.  And  in  the  tame  way,  if  the  attnciion  of  the  Emth  had  aj 
$ptdfU  relation  to  different  kinda  of  matter,  the  time  of  oacillatioi  of 
a  pendulum  of  equal  length  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  the  tvo 
anhatancei  would  be  different  I^  for  inatanoe^  it  were  mora  iotm 
far  magnetiaed  iron  than  for  atone,  the  iron  pendolam  would  oedUiii 
more  quickly.  Beeeel  ehowed'  that  it  was  possible  to  iiaaunie  hypodiefe' 
ically  a  conatitntion  of  the  sun,  planets,  and  their  appieiidages,  ndi 
that  the  attraction  of  the  Sun  on  the  Planets  And  Satellitea  ahonld  be 
proportional  to  the  quantity  of  matter  in  each ;  bnt  that  the  attiadioi 
of  the  Planeta  on  one  another  would  not  be  on  the  annie  acale. 

Newton  had  made  experiments  (described  in  the  jPrtn^^iM,  Book 
lii..  Prop,  yi.)  by  which  it  was  shown  that  there  conld  be  no  c^msida^ 
able  or  palpable  amount  of  snch  specific  difference  among  teneitrial 
bodies,  but  his  experiments  could  not  be  regarded  as  exact  enough  lor 
the  requirements  of  modem  science.  Besael  instituted  a  laboiiona  seria 
of  experiments  (presented  to  the  Berlin  Academy  in  1832)  which  eoo- 
pletely  disproved  the  conjecture  of  such  a  difference  ;  every  aabstanoe 
examined  having  g^ven  exactiy  the  same  coefficient  of  gravitating  is- 
tensity  aa  compared  with  inertia.  Ammig  the  anbetanoea  ^yymiiiiiJ 
were  metallic  and  stony  masses  of  meteoric  origin,  which  might  be 
supposed,  if  any  bodies  could,  to  come  from  other  parts  of  the  solar 
system. 


CHAPTER  Vs\ 
Veritication  and  Completion  of  the  Newtonian  Thsort. 


TahUi  of  the  Moon  and  Planets, 

THE  Newtonian  discovery  of  Universal  Gravitation,  so  remarkable 
in  other  respects,  is  also  remarkable  as  exemplifying  the  immense 
extent  to  which  the  verification  of  a  great  truth  may  be  carried,  the 
amount  of  human  labor  which  may  be  requisite  to  do  it  justice,  and 
the  striking  extension  of  haraan  knowledge  to  which  it  may  lead.  1 
have  said  that  it  is  remarked  as  a  beauty  in  the  first  fixation  of  a  the- 
ory that  its  measures  or  elements  are  established  by  means  of  a  few 


1  Berhn  Mem.  1824. 
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data ;  but  tliat  its  excellence  when  established  is  in  the  number  of  ob- 
servations which  it  explains.  The  multiplicity  of  observations  which 
are  explained  by  astronomy,  and  which  are  made  because  astronomy 
explains  them,  is  immense,  as  I  have  noted  in  the  text.  And  the  mul- 
titude of  observations  thus  made  is  employed  for  the  purpose  of  correct- 
ing the  first  adopted  elements  of  the  theory.  I  have  mentioned  some 
of  the  examples  of  this  process :  I  might  mention  many  others  in  order 
10  continue  the  history  of  this  part  of  Astronomy  up  to  the  present 
time.  But  I  will  notice  only  those  which  seem  to  me  the  most  re- 
markable. 

In  1812,  Burckhardt's  Tables  de  la  Lune  were  published  by  the 
French  Bureau  des  Longitudes.  A  comparison  of  these  and  Burg's 
with  a  considerable  number  of  observations,  gave  9-lOOths  of  a  second 
as  the  mean  error  of  the  former  in  the  Moon's  longitude,  while  the 
mean  error  of  Burg's  was  18-lOOths.  The  preference  was  therefore  ac- 
corded to  Burckhardt's. 

Yet  the  Lunar  Tables  were  still  as  much  as  thirty  seconds  wrong  in 
single  observations.  This  circumstance,  and  Laplace's  expressed  wish, 
induced  tlie  French  Academy  to  offer  a  prize  for  a  complete  and  pure- 
ly theoretical  determination  of  the  Lunar  path,  instead  of  determina- 
tions resting,  as  hitherto,  partly  upon  theoiy  and  partly  upon  observa- 
tions. In  1820,  two  prize  essays  appeared,  the  one  by  Damoiseau,  the 
other  by  Plana  and  Carlini.  And  some  years  afterwards  (in  1824,  and 
again  in  1828),  Damoiseau  published  Tables  de  la  Lune  formees  sur 
la  seule  Theorie  d* Attraction,  These  agree  very  closely  with  observa- 
tion. That  we  may  form  some  notion  of  the  complexity  of  the  prob- 
lem, I  may  state  that  the  longitude  of  the  Moon  is  in  these  Tables 
affected  by  no  fewer  than  forty-seven  equations  ;  and  the  other  quan- 
tities which  determine  her  place  are  subject  to  inequalities  not  much 
less  in  number. 

Still  I  had  to  state  in  the  second  Edition,  published  in  1847,  that 
there  remained  an  unexplained  discordance  between  theory  and  obser- 
vation in  the  motions  of  the  Moon  ;  an  inequality  of  long  period  as  it 
seemed,  which  the  theory  did  not  give. 

A  careful  examination  of  a  long  series  of  the  best  observations  of 
the  Moon,  compared  throughout  with  the  theory  in  its  most  perfect 
form,  would  afford  the  means  both  of  correcting  the  numerical  elements 
of  the  theory,  and  of  detecting  the  nature,  and  perhaps  the  law,  of  any 
still  remaining  discrepancies.  Such  a  work,  however,  required  vast 
.  labor,  as  well  as  great  skill  and  profound  mathematical  knowledge. 
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Mr.  Aiiy  undertook  tlio  taik;  employing  for  that  poipoee,  the  (Xw* 
vadons  of  the  Moon  made  at  Oreenwieh  6om  1750  to  18S0.  ikve 
8000  observed  places  of  the  Moon  weie  compared  with  theoiy  bj  Ae 
computation  of  the  same  number  of  placesi  ea^di  aeparately  and  iidi' 
pendently  calculated  from  Plana's  Formnln.  A  body  of  calcnhlnB 
(sometunes  sixteen),  at  the  expense  of  the  British  Gorennnent^  wm 
employed  for  about  eight  yean  in  this  work.  When  we  take  thiiii 
conjunction  with  the  labor  which  the  obserfationa  themaelTea  implj, 
it  may  serve  to  show  on  what  a  scale  the  Terification  of  the  Newtrams 
theory  has  been  conducted.  The  first  results  of  thia  labor  were  psb- 
lished  in  two  quarto  volumes ;  the  final  deductions  aa  to  oorrectioacf 
elements^  d^c,  were  given  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Aatronomical  Soeifl^ 
in  1848.* 

Even  while  the  calculations  were  going  on,  it  became  apparent  ihst 
there  were  some  differences  between  the  observed  plaoea  of  the  Mooa, 
and  the  theory  so  far  as  it  had  then  been  developed.  M.  Hanaen,  as 
eminent  (jrerman  mathematician  who  had  devised  new  and  powerfU 
methods  for  the  mathematical  determination  of  the  reaulta  of  the  kv 
of  gravitation,  was  thus  led  to  explore  still  further  the  motiona  of  tbe 
Moon  in  pursuance  of  this  law.  The  result  was  that  he  found  thsitt 
must  exist  two  lunar  inequalities,  hitherto  not  known ;  the  one  of  273, 
and  the  other  of  239  years,  the  coefficients  of  which  are  respectiTelj 
27  and  23  seconds.  Both  these  origiDate  in  the  attraction  of  Venus; 
one  of  them  being  coDnected  with  the  long  inequality  in  the  Solar  Ta- 
bles, of  which  Mr.  Airy  had  already  proved  the  existence,  as  stated  in 
Chap,  vi.  Sect  6  of  tliis  Book. 

These  inequalities  fell  in  with  the  discrepancies  between  the  actosl 
observations  and  the  previously  calculated  Tables,  which  Mr.  Airy  had 
discovered.  And  again,  shortly  afterwards,  M.  HaDsen  found  that 
there  resulted  from  the  theory  two  other  new  equations  of  the  Moon ; 
one  in  latitude  and  one  in  lon^tude,  agreeing  with  two  which  were 
found  by  Mr.  Airy  in  deducing  from  the  observations  the  correction  of 
the  elements  of  the  Lunar  Tables.  And  again,  a  little  later,  there  was 
detected  by  these  mathematicians  a  theoretical  correction  for  the  mo- 


>  Tho  total  expense  of  computers,  to  tho  end  of  reading  the  proof-sheets  was 
4800^.  ' 

Mr.  Airy's  estimate  of  days'  works  [made  before  beginning],  for  the  heavy  part 
of  calculations  only,  was  thirty-six  years  of  one  computer.  This  was  somewhat  ex- 
ceeded, but  not  very  greatly,  in  that  part. 
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tion  of  the  Node  of  the  Moou's  orbit,  coinciding  exactly  with  one  which 
had  been  found  to  appear  in  the  observations. 

Nothing  can  more  strikingly  exhibit  the  confirmation  which  in- 
creased scrutiny  brings  to  light  between  the  Newtonian  theory  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  celestial  motions  on  the  other.  We  have  here  a 
very  large  mass  of  the  best  observations  which  have  ever  been  made, 
systematically  examined,  with  immense  labor,  and  with  the  set  pur- 
pose of  correcting  at  once  all  the  elements  of  the  Lunar  Tables.  The 
corrections  of  the  elements  thus  deduced  imply  of  course  some  error 
in  the  theory  as  previously  developed.  But  at  the  same  time,  and 
with  the  like  determination  thoroughly  to  explore  the  subject,  the  the- 
ory is  again  pressed  to  yield  its  most  complete  results,  by  the  invention 
of  new  and  powerful  mathematical  methods ;  and  the  event  is,  that 
residual  errors  of  the  old  Tables,  several  in  number,  following  the  most 
diverse  laws,  occurring  in  several  detached  parts,  agree  with  the  residual 
results  of  the  Theory  thus  newly  extracted  from  it.  And  thus  every 
additional  exactness  of  scrutiny  into  the  celestial  motions  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  Newtonian  theory  on  the  other,  has  ended,  sooner  or 
later,  in  showing  the  exactness  of  their  coincidence. 

The  comparison  of  the  theory  with  observation  in  the  case  of  the 
motions  of  the  Planets,  the  motion  of  each  being  disturbed  by  the 
attraction  of  all  the  others,  is  a  subject  in  some  respects  still  more 
complicated  and  laborious.  This  work  also  was  undertaken  by  the 
same  indefatigable  astronomer ;  and  here  also  his  materials  belonged 
to  the  same  period  as  before ;  being  the  admirable  observations  made 
at  Greenwich  from  1*750  to  1830,  during  the  time  that  Bradley,  Mas- 
kelyne,  and  Pond  were  the  Astronomers  Royal.'  These  Planetary  ob- 
servations were  deduced,  and  the  observed  places  were  compared  with 
the  tabular  places :  with  Lindenau's  Tables  of  Mercury,  Venus,  and 
Mars ;  and  with  Bouvard's  Tables  of  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  Uranus ;  and 
thus,  while  the  received  theory  and  its  elements  were  confirmed,  the 
means  of  testing  any  improvement  which  may  hereafter  be  proposed, 
either  in  the  form  of  the  theoretical  results  or  in  the  constant  ele- 
ments which  they  involved,  was  placed  within  the  reach  of  the  astron- 


"  The  observations*  of  BtAW  made  by  Bradley,  who  preceded  Maskelyno  at  Green- 
wich, had  already  been  discussed  by  Bcssel,  a  great  German  astronomer;  and  the 
results  published  in  1818,  with  a  title  that  well  sliowed  the  estimation  in  which  he 
held  those  materials  :  FundamerUa  AatrononUcB  pro  anno  1775,  deducta  ex  Ohserva- 
tionibus  viri  incomparahUls  James  Bradley  in  specula  Aslronomica  Grenovicensi  per 
annos  1750-1762  insiitutis. 
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omen  of  ali  fature  time.    The  work  appeared  in  1845  ;  the  < 
of  the  compiiations  and  the  pablieaftioii  being  defirmjed  hj  the  Bntt 
QoTernment 

Thi  Diieavety  (^Niepiume, 

The  theory  of  graritation  was  destined  to  feceitre  a  oonfimntM 
more  itriking  than  any  which  oonld  arise  from  mny  explanation,  bov* 
ever  peifsct,  given  by  the  motions  of  a  known  planet;  namely^  in  » 
vealing  the  ezistenoe  of  an  unknown  planet,  disdoaed  to  astrono— i 
by  the  attraction' which  it  exerted  upon  a  known  one.  The  sUnrtf 
the  discovery  of  Neptune  by  the  calculations  of  Mr.  Adanis  and  IL  Le 
Verrier  was  partiy  told  in  tii'e  former  edition  of  thia  Hiatonr.  I U 
there  stated  (vol.  iL  p.  306)  that  **  a  deviation  of  obaervation  from  tk 
theory  occurs  at  the  very  extremity  of  the  solar  ajatem,  and  thst  h 
existence  appears  to  be  beyond  doubt  Uranus  doea  not  confiinn  ts 
the  Tables  calculated  for  him  on  the  theory  of  gravitati<»i.  In  18S1, 
Bouvard  said  in  the  PrefiEuse  to  the  Tables  of  thia  Planet^  **  the  foran' 
tion  of  these  Tables  offers  to  us  this  alternative,  that  we  cannot  miS^ 
modern  observations  to  the  requisite  degree  of  preciaion  without  nt- 
king  our  Tables  deviate  from  the  ancient  observationa.*'  Bat  whea  we 
have  done  this,  there  is  still  a  discordance  between  the  Tables  and  tbe 
more  modem  observations,  and  this  discordance  goes  on  incresas^ 
At  present  the  Tables  make  the  Planet  come  upon  the  meridian  sboot 
eight  seconds  later  than  he  really  docs.  This  discrepancy  has  tursed 
the  thoughts  of  astronomers  to  the  effects  which  would  result  fnm  s 
planet  external  to  Uranus.  It  appears  that  the  observed  motion  would 
be  explained  by  applying  a  planet  at  twice  the  distance  of  Uranus  from 
the  Sun  to  exercise  a  disturbing  force,  and  it  is  found  that  the  preseui 
longitude  of  this  disturbing  body  must  be  about  325  degreea. 

I  added,  ''M.  Le  Verrier  (Compies  EemduSy  Jan.  1,  1846)  and,  ail 
am  informed  by  the  Astronomer  Royal,  Mr.  Adams,  of  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  have  both  arrived  independently  at  this  result." 

To  this  Edition  I  added  a  Postscript,  dated  Nov.  7,  1846,  in  which 
I  said: 

"  The  planet  exterior  to  Uranus,  of  which  the  existence  waa  inferred 
by  M.  Lc  Verrier  and  Mr.  Adams  from  the  motions  of  Uranus  (voL  ii. 
Note  (l.)  ),  has  since  been  discovered.  This  confirmation  of  calcula- 
tions founded  upon  the  doctrine  of  universal  gravitation,  may  be  looked 
upon  as  the  most  remarkable  event  of  the  kind  since  the  return  of 
Halley's  comet  in  1757 ;  and  in  some  respects,  as  a  more  strUdDg  event 
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even  than  that ;  inasmuch  as  the  new  planet  had  never  been  seen  at 
all,  and  was  discovered  by  mathematicians  entirely  by  their  feeling  of 
its  influence,  which  they  perceived  through  the  organ  of  mathematical 
calculation. 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  to  M.  Le  Verrier  belongs  the  glory  of 
having  first  published  a  prediction  of  the  place  and  appearance  of  the 
new  planet,  and  of  having  thus  occasioned  its  discovery  by  astronom- 
ical observers.  M.  Le  Verrier's  first  prediction  was  published  in  the 
Comptes  jRendus  de  VAcad,  des  Sciences,  for  June  1,  1840  (not  Jan,  1, 
as  erroneously  printed  in  my  Note).  A  subsequent  paper  on  the  sub- 
ject was  read  Aug.  31.  The  planet  was  seen  by  M.  Galle,  at  the  Ob- 
servatory of  Berlin,  on  September  23,  on  which  day  he  had  received 
an  express  application  from  M.  Le  Verrier,  recommending  him  to  en- 
deavor to  recognize  the  stranger  by  its  having  a  visible  disk.  Pro- 
fessor Challis,  at  the  Observatory  of  Cambridge,  was  looking  out  for 
the  new  planet  from  July  29,  and  saw  it  on  August  4,  and  again  on 
August  12,  but  without  recognizing  it,  in  consequence  of  his  plan  of 
not  comparing  his  observations  till  he  had  accumulated  a  greater 
number  of  them.  On  Sept.  29,  having  read  for  the  first  time  M.  Le 
Verrier's  second  paper,  he  altered  his  plan,  and  paid  attention  to  the 
physical  appearance  rather  than  the  position  of  the  star.  On  that 
very  evening,  not  having  then  heard  of  M.  Galle's  discovery,  he  sin- 
gled out  the  star  by  its  seeming  to  have  a  disk. 

"M.  Le  Verrier's  mode  of  discussing  the  circumstances  of  Uranus's 
motion,  and  inferring  the  new  planet  from  these  circumstances,  is  in 
the  highest  degree  sagacious  and  masterly.  Justice  to  him  cannot 
require  that  the  contemporaneous,  though  unpublished,  labora  of  Mr. 
Adams,  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  should  not  also  be  recorded. 
Mr.  Adams  made  his  first  calculations  to  account  for  the  anomalies  in 
the  motion  of  Uranus,  on  the  liypothesis  of  a  more  distant  planet,  in 
1843.  At  first  he  had  not  taken  into  account  the  earlier  Greenwich 
observations;  but  these  were  supplied  to  him  by  the  Astronomer 
Royal,  in  1844.  In  September,  1845,  Mr.  Adams  communicated  to 
Professor  Challis  values  of  the  elements  of  the  supposed  disturbing 
body ;  namely,  its  mean  distance,  mean  longitude  at  a  given  epoch, 
longitude  of  perihelion,  eccentricity  of  orbit,  and  mass.  In  the  next 
month,  he  communicated  to  the  Astronomer  Royal  values  of  the  same 
elements,  somewhat  corrected.  The  note  (l.),  vol.  ii.,  of  the  present 
work  (2d  Ed.),  in  which  the  names  of  MM.  Le  Verrier  and  Adams 
are  mentioned  in  conjuuciion,  was  in  the  press  in  August,  184G,  a 
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month  befim  the  planet  was  aeeiL  At  I  havia  stated  in  the  tut,  Ml 
Adama  and  M.  Le  Verrier  aarigned  to  tlie  unseen  planet  neailf  fle 
•ame  poeition ;  thej  also  aaugned  to  it  nearly  the  same  maat;  vmij, 
^\  times  the  maaa  of  Uranua.  And  henoei  aappoaing  the  dflB%li 
be  not  greater  than  that  of  Urantu,  it  foUowed  that  the  TinUe  iSmt 
ter  wonld  be  about  8"|  an  apparent  magnitnde  not  much  amaDflr  As 
Uranna  himself. 

**  M.  Le  Verrier  has  mentioned  for  the  new  ^anet  the  name  M^ 
nu$;  and  probaUy,  deference  to  his  authority  as  its  discofqwt,iJ 
obtain  general  currency  for  this  name." 

Mr.  Airy  has  given  a  very  complete  histoiy  of  the  drcnmitiBai 
attending  the  discovery  of  Neptune,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  AstmBoa- 
ical  Society  (read  November  18, 1846).    In  this  he  ahowa  that  tk 
probability  of  some  disturbing  body  beyond  TJranos  had  saggoM 
itself  to  M.  A.  Bouvard  and  Mr.  Hussey  as  eariy  as  1884.    Mr.  Akt 
himself  then  thought  that  the  tame  was  not  ripe  for  msldng  oat  the 
nature  of  any  external  action  on  the  planets    Bat  Mr.  Aduos  sooi 
afterwards  proceeded  to  work  at  the  problem.    As  early  aa  1841  (a 
he  himself  informs  me)  he  conjectured  the  existence  of  a  planet  exte- 
rior to  Uranus,  and  recorded  in  a  memorandum  his  design  of  exaam- 
ing  its  effect ;  but  deferred  the  calculations  till  he  had  completed  his 
preparations  for  the  University  examination  which  he  was  to  undergo 
in  January,  1843,  in  order  to  receive  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Aits. 
Ho  was  the  Senior  Wrangler  of  that  occasion,  and   soon  aftenrsrds 
proceeded  to  carry  his  design  into  effect ;  applying  to  the  Astronomer 
Royal  for  recorded  observations  which  might  aid  him  in  his  task.    On 
one  of  the  last  days  of  October,  1846,  Mr.  Adams  went  to  the  Ob8e^ 
vatory  at  Greenwich  ;  and  finding  the  Astronomer  Rojal  abroad,  he 
left  there  a  paper  containing  the  elements  of  the  extra-Uranian  Plan- 
et :  the  longitude  was  in  this  paper  stated  as  323}  degrees.     It  was,  as 
wo  have  seen,  in  June,  1840,  that  M.  Le  Verrier's  Memoir  appeared, 
in  which  he  assigned  to  the  disturbing  body  a  longitude  of  325  de- 
grees.   The  coincidence  was  striking.   "  I  cannot  sufficiently  express," 
says  Mr.  Airy,  **  the  feeling  of  delight  and  satisfaction  which  I  received 
from  the  Memoir  of  M.  Le  Verrier."    This  feeling  communicated  itself 
to  others.     Sir  John  Herschel  said  in  September,  1846,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  British  Association  at  Southampton,  "  We  see  it  (the  probable 
new  planet)  as  Columbus  saw  America  from  the  shores  of  Spain.     Its 
movements  have  been  felt,  trembling  along  the  far-reaching  line  of  our 
analy8i8,with  a  certainty  hardly  inferior  to  that  of  ocular  demonstration.** 
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In  truth,  at  the  moment  when  this  was  uttered,  the  new  Planet  had 
already  been  seen  by  Professor  Challis ;  for,  as  we  have  said,  he  had 
seen  it  in  the  early  part  of  August.  He  had  included  it  in  the  net 
which  he  had  cast  among  the  stars  for  this  very  purpose ;  but  employ- 
ing a  slow  and  cautious  process,  ho  had  deferred  for  a  time  that  ex- 
amination of  his  capture  which  would  have  enabled  him  to  detect  the 
object  sought.  As  soon  as  he  received  M.  Le  Verrier's  paper  of 
August  31  on  September  29,  he  was  so  much  impressed  with  the  saga- 
city and  clearness  of  the  limitations  of  the  field  of  observation  there 
laid  down,  that  he  instantly  changed  his  plan  of  observation,  and 
noted  the  planet,  as  an  object  having  a  visible  disk,  on  the  evening  of 
the  same  day. 

In  this  manner  the  theory  of  gravitation  predicted  and  produced  the 
discovery.  Thus  to  predict  unknown  facts  found  afterwards  to  be 
true,  is,  as  I  have  said,  a  confirmation  of  a  theory  which  in  impressive- 
ness  and  value  goes  beyond  any  explanation  of  known  facts.  It  is  a 
confirmation  which  has  only  occurred  a  few  times  in  the  history  of 
science ;  and  in  the  case  only  of  the  most  refined  and  complete  theo- 
lies,  such  as  those  of  Astronomy  and  Optics.  The  mathematical  skill 
which  was  requisite  in  order  to  arrive  at  such  a  discovery,  may  in  some 
measure  be  judged  of  by  the  account  which  we  have  had  to  give  of 
the  previous  mathematical  progress  of  the  theory  of  gravitation.  It 
there  appeared  that  the  lives  of  many  of  the  most  acute,  clear-sighted, 
and  laborious  of  mankind,  had  been  employed  for  generations  in  solv- 
ing Ihe  problem.  Given  the  planetary  bodies,  to  find  their  mutual  per- 
turbations :  but  here  we  have  the  inverse  problem — Given  the  pertur- 
bations, to  find  the  planets.' 

The  Minor  Planets. 

The  discovery  of  the  Minor  Planets  which  revolve  between  the  or- 
bits of  Mars  and  Jupiter  was  not  a  consequence  or  confirmation  of  the 
Newtonian  theory.    That  theory  gives  no  reason  for  the  distance  of 


'  This  may  bo  called  tho  inverse  problem  with  reference  to  the  older  and  more 
familiar  problem  ;  but  we  may  remark  that  the  usual  phraseology  of  the  Problem 
of  Central  Forces  differs  from  this  analogy.  In  Newton's  Principia,  tlie  earlier 
Seotions,  in  which  the  motion  is  given  to  find  the  force,  are  ftpoken  of  as  contain- 
ing the  Direct  Problem  of  Central  Forces  :  the  Eighth  Section  of  the  Fir»t  Book, 
where  the  Force  is  given  to  find  the  orbit,  is  spoken  of  as  containing  the  Interfe 
Problem  of  Central  Forces. 
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the  Planets  from  the  Sun ;  nor  does  any  theory  yet  devked  giye  scd 
reason.  But  an  empirical  formula  proposed  by  the  Astronomer  6od« 
of  Berlin,  gives  a  law  of  these  distances  (Bode*s  Ixite),  which,  to  nab 
it  coherent,  requires  a  planet  between  Mars  and  Jupiter.  With  saek 
an  addition,  the  distance  of  Mercury,  VenuSy  Earth,  Mars,  the  ¥ia^ 
Planet,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  Uranus,  are  nearly  as  the  numben 

4,  7,  10,  16,  28,  62,  100,  196, 
in  which  the  excesses  of  each  number  above  the  preceding  are  tba 
series 

3,  3,  6,  12,  24,  48,  96. 

On  the  strength  of  this  law  the  Germans  wrote  on  the  lonp-tjpedd 
Planet,  and  formed  themselves  into  associations  for  the  discovery  of  i 

Not  only  did  this  law  stimulate  the  inquiries  for  the  Missing  Plina. 
and  thus  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the  Minor  Planets,  but  it  had  sko  a 
share  in  the  discovery  of  Neptune.  According*  to  the  law,  a  pkoet 
beyond  Uranus  may  be  expected  to  be  at  the  distance  represented  k 
388.  Mr.  Adams  and  M.  Le  Verrier  both  of  them  began  by  assumiiii 
a  distance  of  nearly  this  magnitude  for  the  Planet  which  they  sought; 
that  is,  a  distance  more  than  38  times  the  earth's  distance.  It  was 
found  afterwards  that  the  distance  of  Neptune  is  only  30  times  tbat  (A 
the  earth ;  yet  the  assumption  was  of  essential  use  in  obtaining  the 
result :  and  Mr.  Airy  remarks  that  the  history  of  the  discoverv  shows 
the  importance  of  using  any  received  theory  as  far  as  it  will  go,  even 
if  the  theory  can  claim  no  higher  merit  than  that  of  being  plausible/ 

The  discovery  of  Minor  Planets  in  a  certain  region  of  the  interval 
between  Mars  and  Jupiter  has  gone  on  to  such  an  extent,  that  their 
number  makes  them  assume  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  character  of 
representatives  of  a  Missing  Planet.  At  first,  as  I  have  said  in  the 
text,  it  was  supposed  that  all  these  portions  must  pass  through  or  near 
a  common  node ;  this  opinion  being  founded  on  the  very  bold  doctrine, 
that  the  portions  must  at  one  time  have  been  united  in  one  Planet,  and 
must  then  have  separated.  At  this  node,  as  I  have  stated,  Gibers  lav 
in  wait  for  them,  as  for  a  hostile  army  at  a  defile.  Ceres,  Pallas,  and 
Juno  had  been  discovered  in  this  way  in  the  period  from  1801  to 
1804  ;  and  Vesta  was  caught  in  1807.  For  a  time  the  chase  for  new 
planets  in  this  region  seemed  to  have  exhausted  the  stock.  But  after 
thirty-eight  years,  to  the  astonishment  of  astronomers,  they  began  to 
be  again  detected  in  extraordinary  numbers.     Tn  1845,  M.  Hencke  of 


»  Account  of  the  Discovery  of  Neptune,  &c.,  Jtlem.  Ast.  S'oc.^  vol.  xvi.  p,  414. 
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Driessen  discovered  a  fifth  of  these  planets,  which  was  termed  Astrsea. 
In  various  quarters  the  chase  was  resumed  with  great  ardor.  In  1847 
were  found  Hebe,  Iris,  and  Flora;  in  1848,  Metis;  in  1849,  HygsQa; 
in  1850,  Parthenope,  Victoria,  and  Egeria;  in  1861,  Irene  and  Euno- 
mia;  in  1852,  Psyche,  Thetis,  Melpomene,  Fortuna,  Massilia,  Lutetia, 
Calliope.  To  these  we  have  now  (at  the  close  of  1856)  to  add  nineteen 
others ;  making  up  the  whole  number  of  these  Minor  Planets  at  pres- 
ent known  io  forty-two. 

As  their  enumeration  will  show,  the  ancient  practice  has  been  con- 
tinued of  giving  to  the  Planets  mythological  names.  And  for  a  time, 
till  the  numbers  became  too  great,  each  of  the  Minor  Planets  was  des- 
ignated in  astronomical  books  by  some  symbol  appropriate  to  the 
character  of  the  mythological  person ;  as  from  ancient  times  Mars  has 
been  denoted  by  a  mark  indicating  a  spear,  and  Venus  by  one  repre- 
senting a  looking-glass.  Thus,  when  a  Minor  Planet  was  discovered 
at  London  in  1851,  the  year  in  which  the  peace  of  the  world  was,  in 
a  manner,  celebrated  by  the  Great  Exhibition  of  the  Products  of  All 
Nations,  held  at  that  metropolis,  the  name  Irene  was  given  to  the  new 
star,  as  a  memorial  of  the  auspicious  time  of  its  discovery.  And  it 
was  agreed,  for  awhile,  that  its  symbol  should  be  a  dove  with  an  olive- 
branch.  But  the  vast  multitude  of  the  Minor  Planets,  as  discover}' 
went  on,  made  any  mode  of  designation,  except  a  numerical  one,  prac- 
tically inconvenient.  They  are  now  denoted  by  a  small  circle  inclos- 
ing a  figure  in  the  order  of  their  discovery.  Thus,  Ceres  is  (^,  Irene 
is  1^,  and  Isis  is  (^. 

The  rapidity  with  which  these  discoveries  were  made  was  owing  in 
part  to  the  formation  of  star-maps,  in  which  all  known  fixed  stars  be- 
ing represented,  the  existence  of  a  new  and  movable  star  might  be  rec- 
ognized by  comparison  of  the  sky  with  the  map.  These  maps  were 
first  constructed  by  astronomers  of  different  countries  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  Academy  of  Berlin ;  but  they  have  since  been  greatly  extend- 
ed, and  now  include  much  smaller  stars  than  were  originally  laid  down. 

I  will  mention  the  number  of  planets  discovered  in  each  year.  After 
the  start  was  once  made,  by  Ilencke's  discovery  of  Astraja  in  1845, 
the  same  astronomer  discovered  Hebe  in  1847  ;  and  in  the  same  year 
Mr.  nind,  of  London,  discovered  two  othei-s,  Iris  and  Flora.  The  years 
1848  and  1849  each  supplied  one;  the  year  1850,  three ;  1851,  two; 
1852  was  marked  by  the  extraordinary  discovery  of  eight  new  mem- 
bers of  the  planetary  system.  The  year  1853  supplied  four;  1854, 
six ;  1855,  four;  and  1856  has  already  given  us  five. 


Tho>o  (iisi'uwric-  li;i\r    -'■■<::  ..'■•■i     ■,'   •!  •.■,      _  i  :.    .     ^   ■  ;  ..   .. 

Europe.  The  bright  sky  of  Naples  has  iv\ciil.-.i  >.  \.  i;  :..  ^  |.  ..::  >  ;  ■ 
the  telescope  of  Signor  Gasparis.  Marseilles  has  given  u?>  one  ;  <ui- 
many,  four,  discovered  by  M.  Lather  at  Bilk;  Paris  has  furnished 
seven ;  and  Mr.  Hind,  in  Mr.  Bishop^s  private  obeervatory  in  London^ 
notwithstanding  our  turbid  skies,  has  discovered  no  less  than  ten  plan- 
ets ;  and  there  also  Mr.  Marth  discovered  ^  Amphitrite.  Mr.  Gra- 
ham, at  the  private  observatory  of  Mr.  Cooper,  in  Irelaiid,  diacovered 
@  Metis. 

America  has  supplied  its  planet,  namely  ^  Euphrosyne,  diacoTeied 
by  Mr.  Ferguson  at  Washington  ;  and  the  most  recent  of  these  diacov- 
eries  is  that  by  Mr.  Pogson,  of  Oxford,  who  has  found  the  forty-eeoond 
of  these  Minor  Planets,  which  has  been  named  Isis.' 

I  may  add  that  it  appears  to  follow  from  the  best  calculations  that 
the  total  mass  of  all  these  bodies  is  very  small.  Hersohel  reckoned 
the  diameters  of  Ceres  at  35,  and  of  Pallas  at  26  miles.  It  has  since 
been  calculated'  that  some  of  them  are  smaller  still ;  Yictoria  haviag 
a  diameter  of  9  miles,  Lutetia  of  8,  and  Atalanta  of  little  more  than  4. 
It  follows  from  this  that  the  whole  mass  would  probably  be  less  than 
the  sixth  part  of  our  moon.  Hence  their  perturbing  effects  on  each 
other  or  on  other  planets  are  null ;  but  they  are  not  the  less  disturbed 

by  the  action  of  the  other  planets,  and  especially  of  Jnpiter. 

f 

Anomalies  in  the  Action  of  Gravitation, 

The  complete  and  exact  manner  in  which  the  doctrine  of  gravitation 
explains  the  motions  of  the  Comets  as  well  as  of  the  Planets,  has  made 
astronomers  very  bold  in  proposing  hypotheses  to  account  for  any  de- 
viations from  the  motion  which  the  theory  requires.  Thus  Encke's 
Comet  is  found  to  have  its  motion  accelerated  by  about  one-eighth  of 
a  day  in  every  revolution.  This  result  was  conceived  to  be  established 
by  former  observations,  and  is  confirmed  by  the  facts  of  the  appearance 
of  1852.^  The  hypothesis  which  is  proposed  in  order  to  explain  this 
result  is,  that  the  Comet  moves  in  a  resisting  medium,  which  makes  it 
fall  inwards  from  its  path,  towards  the  Sun,  and  thus,  by  narrowing 
its  orbit,  diminishes  its  periodic  time.  On  the  other  hand,  M.  Le  Ter- 
rier has  found  that  Mercury's  mean  motion  has  gone  on  diminishing; 

A  I  take  this  list  ft-om  a  Memoir  of  M.  Bruhns,  BcrliOi  1866. 
•  Brahns,  as  above.  f  Berlm  Mmnrt^  1854. 
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as  if  the  planet  were,  in  the  progress  of  his  revolutions,  receding  fur- 
ther from  the  Sun.  This  is  explained,  if  we  suppose  that  there  is,  in 
the  region  of  Mercury,  a  resisting  medium  which  moves  round  the 
Sun  in  the  same  direction  as  the  Planets  move.  Evideiice  of  a  kind 
of  nebulous  disk  surrounding  the  Sun,  and  extending  beyond  the  orbits 
of  Mercury  and  Venus,  appears  to  be  afforded  us  by  the  phenomenon 
called  the  Zodiacal  Light ;  and  as  the  Sun  itself  rotates  on  its  axis, 
it  is  most  probable  that  this  kind  of  atmosphere  rotates  also.^  On  the 
other  hand,  M.  Le  Verrier  conceives  that  the  Comets  which  now  re- 
volve within  the  ordinary  planetary  limits  have  not  always  done  so, 
but  have  been  caught  and  detained  by  the  Planets  among  which  they 
move.  In  this  way  the  action  of  Jupiter  has  brought  the  Comets  of 
Faye  and  Vico  into  their  present  limited  orbits,  as  it  drew  the  Comet 
of  Lexell  out  of  its  known  orbit,  when  the  Comet  passed  over  the 
Planet  in  1*779,  since  which  time  it  has  not  been  seen. 

Among  the  examples  of  the  boldness  with  which  astronomers  as- 
sume the  doctrine  of  gravitation  even  beyond  the  limits  of  the  solar 
system  to  be  so  entirely  established,  that  hypotheses  may  and  must  be 
assumed  to  explain  any  apparent  irregularity  of  motion,  we  may  reck- 
on the  mode  of  accounting  for  certain  supposed  irregularities  in  the 
proper  motion  of  Sirius,  which  has  been  proposed  by  Bessel,  and 
which  M.  Peters  thinks  is  proved  to  be  true  by  his  recent  researches 
(Astr.  Nach.  xxxi.  p.  219,  and  xxxii.  p.  1).  The  hypothesis  is,  that 
Sirius  has  a  companion  star,  dark,  and  therefore  invisible  to  us ;  and 
that  the  two,  revolving  round  their  common  centre  as  the  system 
moves  on,  the  motion  of  Sirius  is  seen  to  be  sometimes  quicker  and 
sometimes  slower. 

The  EartKs  Density. 

"  Cavendish's  experiment,"  as  it  is  commonly  called — the  measure 
of  the  attractions  of  manageable  masses  by  the  torsion  balance,  in  or- 
der to  determine  the  density  of  the  Earth — has  been  repeated  recently 
by  Professor  Reich  at  Freiberg,  and  by  Mr.  Baily  in  England,  with 
great  attention  to  the  means  of  attaining  accuracy.  Professor  Reich's 
result  for  the  density  of  the  Earth  is  6*44 ;  Mr.  Baily's  is  5-92.  Cav- 
endish's result  was  5*48  ;  according  to  recent  revisions'  it  is  5*52. 


»  M.  Le  Vomer,  Annales  cU  VOhs,  d«  Paris^  vol.  i.  p.  89. 

'  Tlie  calculation  has  been  revised  by  M.  Edward  Schmidt.   Humboldt's  Kosmos, 
u,  p.  425. 

Vol.  1—86 
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But  the  M&GtX  eflhet  of  tbe  attnetioD  of  managiaablA  miMri,  or 
eren  of  moimtaiDS,  fa  reirj  imalL  The  aflbet  of  »  auD  change  id 
gntvitj  may  be  aooumiilatod  by  being  oonitaiitl j  repealed  in  the  oidi- 
laftioiM  of  a  pendnlom,  and  thua  may  become  peroeplible.  Mr.  Aky 
attempted  to  detennine  the  denaity  of  the  Earth  by  »  method  depeai- 
ing  on  thfa  Yiew.  A  pendolma  oacillating  at  the.  aorfiMse  waa  to  \t 
eompaied  with  an  equal  pendulum  at  a  great  depth  beknr  the  mi&ot 
The  diffeiQnce  of  their  rates  would  diadoae  the  different  force  of  giif 
ity  at  the  two  portions ;  and  henoep  the  denai^  of  the  Earth,  h 
1826  and  1828,  Mr.  Aiiy  attempted  thfa  experiment  at  the  eapgv 
mine  of  Dolooath  in  Comwal],  but  fiuled from  varioua  cauaea.  Batia 
1854,  he  resumed  it  at  the  Harton  coal  mine  in  Ihirham,  the  depth  d 
which  fa  1260  feet ;  having  in  thfa  new  trial,  the  adTantage  of  tii» 
nutting  the  time  from  one  station  to  the  other  bj  the  instantaneoai 
effect  of  galvanism,  instead  of  by  portable  watches.  Tbe  resnk  wki 
density  of  6*66 ;  which  fa  mnoh  larger  than  the  preceding  resnlii,  bit 
as  Mr.  Airy  holds,  fa  entitled  to  compete  with  the  others  on  at  kHt 
eqoal  terms. 

Tidii. 

I  shomld  be  wanting  in  the  expresnon  of  gratitude  to  those  wlio 
have  practically  asusted  me  in  Researches  on  the  Tides,  if  I  did  not 
mention  the  grand  series  of  Tide  Observations  made  on  the  coast  of 
Europe  and  America  in  June,  1835,  through  the  authority  of  the  Board 
of  Admiralty,  and  the  interposition  of  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington,  at 
that  time  Foreign  Secretary.  Tide  observations  were  made  ibr  a 
fortnight  at  all  the  Coast-guaixl  stations  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
in  June,  1834;  and  these  were  repeated  in  June,  1835,  with  corre- 
sponding observations  on  all  the  coasts  of  Europe,  from  the  Xortb 
Cape  of  Norway  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar;  and  from  the  month 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  The  results  of 
these  observations,  which  were  very  complete  so  far  as  the  coast  tide? 
were  concerned,  were  given  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for 
1836. 

Additional  accuracy  respecting  the  Tides  of  the  North  American 
coast  may  be  expected  from  the  survey  now  going  on  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Supcnntondcnt  A.  Bache.  The  Tides  of  the  English  Channel 
have  been  further  investigated,  and  the  phenomena  presented  under 
a  new  point  of  view  by  Admiral  Beechey. 
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The  Tides  of  the  Coast  of  Ireland  have  been  examined  with  great 
care  by  Mr.  Airy.  Numerous  and  careful  observations  were  made 
with  a  view,  in  the  first  instance,  of  determining  what  was  to  be  re- 
garded as  "  the  Level  of  the  Sea  f  but  the  results  were  discussed  so  as 
to  bring  into  view  the  laws  and  progress,  on  the  Irish  coast,  of  the 
various  inequalities  of  the  Tides  mentioned  in  Chap.  iv.  Sect  9  of  this 
Book. 

I  may  notice  as  one  of  the  curious  results  of  the  Tide  Observations 
of  1836,  that  it  appeared  to  me,  from  a  comparison  of  the  Observa- 
tions, that  there  must  be  a  point  in  the  German  Ocean,  about  midway 
between  Lowestoft  on  the  English  coast,  and  the  Brill  on  the  Dutch 
coast,  where  the  tide  would  vanish :  and  this  was  ascertained  to  be 
the  case  by  observation;  the  observations  being  made  by  Captain 
Hewett,  then  employed  in  a  survey  of  that  sea. 

Cotidal  Lines  supply,  as  I  conceive,  a  good  and  simple  method  of 
representing  the  progress  and  connection  of  littoral  tides.  But  to 
draw  cotidal  lines  across  oceans,  is  a  very  precarious  mode  of  represent- 
ing the  facts,  except  we  had  much  more  knowledge  on  the  subject 
than  wo  at  present  possess.  In  the  Phil.  Trans,  for  1848, 1  have  re- 
sumed the  subject  of  the  Tides  of  the  Pacific ;  and  I  have  there 
expressed  my  opinion,  that  while  the  littoral  tides  are  produced  by 
progressive  waves,  the  oceanic  tides  are  more  of  the  nature  of  station- 
ary undulations. 

But  many  points  of  this  kind  might  bo  decided,  and  our  knowledge 
on  this  subject  might  be  brought  to  a  condition  of  completeness,  if  a 
ship  or  ships  were  sent  expressly  to  follow  the  phenomena  of  the  Tides 
from  point  to  point,  as  the  observations  themselves  might  suggest  a 
course.  Till  this  is  done,  our  knowledge  cannot  be  completed.  De- 
tached and  casual  observations,  made  aliud  agendo^  can  never  carry  us 
much  beyond  the  point  where  we  at  present  are. 

Double  Stars, 

Sir  John  nerschcl's  work,  referred  to  in  the  History  (2d  Ed.)  as 
then  about  to  appear,  was  published  in  1847.'°  In  this  work,  besides 
i\  vast  amount  of  valuable  observations  and  reasonings  on  other  subjects 


>o  JitsuUs  of  Attronomical  OUirvationt  made  during  the  yiart  1884,  5,  6,  7,  8,  a< 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hopt^  Uir^  the  completion  of  a  Teleseopie  Survey  t^f  the  tohole  Swr- 
facc  of  ik€  vieihle  Heavem  commence^  in  18S5. 
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(as  Nebula,  the  Magnitude  of  Stars,  and  the  like),  the  orbits  of  several 
double  stars  are  computed  by  the  aid  of  the  new  obser\'ations.  But 
Sir  John  Herschel's  conviction  on  the  point  in  question,  the  operation 
of  the  Newtonian  law  of  gravitation  in  the  region  of  the  stars,  is  ex- 
pressed perhaps  more  clearly  in  another  work  which  he  published  in 
1849."  He  there  speaks  of  Double  Stars,  and  especially  of  gamma 
Virgifiis,  the  one  which  has  been  most  assiduously  watched,  and  has 
offered  phenomena  of  the  greatest  interest."  He  then  finds  that  the 
two  components  of  this  star  revolve  round  each  other  in  a  period  of 
182  years;  and  says  that  the  elements  of  the  calculated  orbit  repre- 
sent the  whole  series  of  recorded  observations,  comprising  an  angular 
movement  of  nearly  nine-tenths  of  a  complete  circuit,  both  in  angle 
and  distance,  with  a  degree  of  exactness  fully  equal  to  that  of  obser- 
vation itself  "  No  doubt  can  therefore,"  he  adds,  **  remain  as  to  the 
pre  valance  in  this  remote  system  of  the  Newtonian  Law  of  Gravi- 
tation." 

Yet  M.  Yvon  de  Villarceau  has  endeavored  to  show'*  that  this  con- 
clusion, however  probable,  is  not  yet  proved.  He  holds,  even  for  the 
Double  Stars,  which  have  been  most  observed,  the  observations  are 
only  equivalent  to  seven  or  eight  really  distinct  data,  and  that  seven 
data  are  not  sufficient  to  determine  that  an  elli]>se  is  described  accord- 
ing to  the  Newtonian  law.  Without  going  into  the  details  of  this 
reasoning,  I  may  remark,  that  the  more  rapid  relative  angular  motion 
of  the  components  of  a  Double  Star  when  they  are  more  near  each 
other,  proves,  as  is  allowed  on  all  hands,  that  they  revolve  under  the 
influence  of  a  mutual  attractive  force,  obeying  the  Eeplerian  Law  of 
Areas.  But  that,  whether  this  force  follows  the  law  of  the  inverse 
square  or  some  other  law,  can  hardly  have  been  rigorously  proved  as 
yet,  we  may  easily  conceive,  when  we  recollect  the  manner  in  which 
that  law  was  proved  for  the  Solar  System.  It  was  by  means  of  an 
error  of  eight  minutes^  observed  by  Tycho,  that  Kepler  was  enabled,  as 
he  justly  boasted,  to  reform  the  scheme  of  the  Solar  System, — to  show, 
that  is,  that  the  planetary  orbits  are  ellipses  with  the  sun  in  the  focus. 
Now,  the  obsen-ations  of  Double  Stars  cannot  pretend  to  such  accu- 
racy as  this ;  and  therefore  the  Keplerian  theorem  cannot,  as  yet,  have 
been  fully  demonstrated  from  those  observations.     But  when  we  know 


»>  OuUines  of  Aatronomj/.  i»  Ou^  844. 

1*  OonnaUeance  dts  Tcmj^s,  for  1852 ;  pablifthed  in  1849. 
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that  Double  Sl:ii':»  ui't;  held  togctlier  by  a  coutiiil  force,  to  pri>vc'  tliiit 
this  force  follows  a  difliiieiit  law  from  the  only  law  which  has  hitherto 
l>een  found  lo  obtain  in  the  universe,  and  which  obtains  between  all 
the  known  masses  of  the  univei*se,  would  require  very  clear  and  distinct 
evidence,  of  wliich  nstronomei-s  have  as  yet  seen  no  trace. 


CHAPTER    VI. 


Sect.  1.  Instruments, — 2.   Clockif. 

IN  page  473,  I  have  described  the  manner  in  which  astronomers  are 
able  to  observe  the  transit  of  a  star,  and  other  astronomical  phe- 
nomena, to  the  exactness  of  a  tenth  of  a  second  of  time.  The  UKxle 
of  observation  there  described  implies  that  llie  observer  at  the  moment 
of  observation  compares  the  impressions  of  the  eye  and  of  the  ear. 
Now  it  is  found  that  the  habit  which  tlie  observer  must  form  of  doing 
this  operates  differently  in  different  obs*.»rvers,  so  that  one  observer 
notes  the  same  fact  as  happening  a  fraction  of  a  second  earlier  or  later 
than  another  observer  does;  and  this  in  every  case.  Thus,  using  the 
term  equation^  as  we  use  it  in  Astronomy,  to  express  a  correction  by 
which  we  get  regularity  from  irregularity,  there  is  a  jHrsonal  c^juation 
belonging  to  this  mode  of  observation,  showing  that  it  is  liable  t«>  error. 
Can  this  error  be  got  rid  of  ^ 

It  is  at  any  rate  much  diminished  by  a  method  of  observation  re- 
cently introduced  into  observatories,  and  first  practised  in  America. 
The  essential  feature  of  this  mo<le  of  observation  con.«*ists  in  combining 
the  impression  of  sight  with  that  of  touch,  instead  of  with  that  of 
hearing.  The  observer  at  the  moment  of  observation  presses  with  his 
finger  so  as  to  make  a  mark  on  a  machine  which  by  its  motion  meas- 
ures time  with  great  accuracy  and  on  a  large  s<'ale;  and  thus  small 
intervals  of  time  are  made  visible. 

A  universal,  though  not  a  necessary,  i>ait  of  this  machinery,  as 
hitherto  adopted,  is,  that  a  galvanic  circuit  has  U'en  employed  in 
eonveying  the  impression  from  the  finger  to  tin;  yi\x\  whori'  time  is 
measured  and  marked.     The  facility  with  which  galvanic  win^s  can 
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thus  lead  the  impressiou  by  any  path  to  any  distance,  and  increase  its 
force  in  any  degree,  has  led  to  this' combination,  and  almost  identifi- 
cation, of  obsen'ation  by  touch  with  its  record  by  galvanism. 

The  method  having  been  first  used  by  Mr.  Bond  at  Cambridge,  in 
North  America,  has  been  adopted  elsewhere,  and  especially  at  Green- 
wich, where  it  is  used  for  all  the  instruments ;  and  consequently  a  col- 
lection of  galvanic  batteries  is  thus  as  necessary  a  part  of  the  apparatus 
of  the  establishment  as  its  graduated  circles  and  arcs. 


END  OP  VOL.  I. 
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